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CHAPTER  I. 

THE     DETACHMENT. 

Fhb  years  ago,  M^e  were  quartered  iii  the  barracks  at  Bervnck-upon- 
Tweed,  and  were  "under  orders  for  foreign  service — one  rumonr  said 
for  Gibraltar,  another  for  the  Mauritius,  and  a  third  for  the  East 
Indies  again. 

I  remember  an  evening  of  one  of  the  last  days  of  April,  when  the 
sun  was  setting,  the  warning  drum  had  just  been  beaten  for  mess, 
and  I  was  putting  on  my  best  uniform,  for  it  was  Friday,  a  day  when, 
strangers  are  usually  invited.  A  smart  single  knock  rang  on  the 
door  of  my  room, 

"  Come  in,"  said  I;  "  who  is  there  ?" 

"  The  regunental  orders,  sir,"  said  a  serg-eant,  appearing,  and 
raising  one  hand  to  his  forage  cap,  while,  vrith  the  other,  he  prof- 
fered the  vellum-bound  order  book  of  my  company. 

"  Why  the  deuce  did  you  not  come  sooner,  Edmond  ?  I  am  just 
going  to  mess." 

"I  beg  pardon,  sir!  but  when  in  the  major's  quarters,  Mr, 
Langley  turned  the  key  outside,  and  I  might  have  been  there  yet,  if 
the  major  had  not  hailed  the  mainguard  from  his  window." 

'•'  Mr.  Langley  is  always  performing  some  absui'd  prank,"  said  I, 
pettishly,  while  continuing  my  toilet:  "  but  is  there  anything  fresh 
to-day  r" 

"  Nothing  extra,  sir,  except  that  you  are  detailed  for  detachment 
to-morrow,  and  I  am  told  off  for  it  too." 

"For  detachment — the  devil  I  am!  I  am  not  the  first  for  duty. 
Langley,  de  Lancy,  and  Montague  are  before  me  on  the  roster." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  sergeant,  who  was  ten  years  older  than  me, 
and  had  smelt  powder  in  Burmah,  and  at  Ferozshah ;  "but  the 
colonel  always  wishes  to  send  the  tery  f^martest  officers  on  de- 
tachment." 

In  no  way  mollified  by  the  compliment,  I  seized  the  order  book 
and  read — 
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**  R.O.  Lieutenant  Francis  Hilt  on  mil  command  the  detachment, 
considinq  of  one  bergeant,  two  corporah,  a  di'um,Jifc,  andthirfjj  priratesy 
ordered  to  march  to  the  villr/fje  of  Alkendean,  to  assist  the  civil  authori- 
Ueii  in  the  preservation  of  the  jpiJAic  peace" 

"Thank  you,  Edmond,  that  will  do/'  said  I,  as  lie  lecelved  the 
book,  salutei  a^ain,  and  withdrew. 

"  To  Aikendean  !"  thought  I ;  "  strange,  that  of  all  the  twelve 
lieutenants  of  the  regiment,  /  should  be  chosen  to  go  there." 

It  was  my  native  "place,  this  village  of  Aikendean,  but  a  place  of 
fad  and  bitter  memories  to  me  ! 

"Well — I  must  march,  and  there  is  no  help  for  it,  Buff,"  said  I, 
to  mv  servant,  a  stolid  Shropshireman,  as  I  descended  the  stairs 
from  mj'  quarters  towards  the  mess-room,  "pack  up  my  baggage  as 
fast  as  possible — we  are  for  detachment  to-morrow,  and  leave  this  by 
daylight." 

JBulF  raised  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  and  heard  me  with  the  most  per- 
fect imperturbability,  for  it  was  quite  the  same  to  him,  whetlier  we 
were  ordered  to  Aikendean  inBerwickshire,  or  to  Acklin's  Island  in  the 
Bahamas. 

At  the  mess,  I  ascertained  frond O'Hara,  our  senior  major  fwho 
was  still  somewhat  wToth  for  the  trick  Fred  Langley  had  played 
Jiim),  that  in  consequence  of  the  riotous  proceedings  of  certain 
navA'ies  (or  navigators)  who  were  employed  on  a  railway  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aikendean,  the  presence  of  a  military  force  had 
became  necessary  for  a  time. 

"  I  liope  you  wont  find  your  detachment  duU,  Hilton,"  lisped  the 
Honourable  ^Ir.  de  Lancy,  the  lieutenant  of  our  grenadiers. 

"He  is  a  Berwickshire  man,"  said  Montague,  "and  will  be  sure 
to  find  some  one  he  knows." 

"  Is  it  a  coursing  country  ?"  asked  Langley,  who  was  a  great 
sportsman ;  "  do  the  Buccleugh  or  Elcho  hounds  meet  in  that 
neighbourliood  r" 

"You  will  get  a  medal  with  a  railway  truck  on  it,"  said  O'Hara, 
before  I  had  time  to  reply  :  "  and  the  thanks  of  the  civil  authorities 
— the  constable  and  the  parish  clerk :  pass  the  sherry,  Langley." 

"If  there  are  any  nice  girls  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  found 
make  a  note  of,"  said  Langley,  pushiof^  the  decanter  slides  along 
the  table. 

"And  send  their  names  to  the  mess  for  consideration,"  added  D« 
Lancy,  whose  inveterate  lisp  completed  his  blase  air. 

"  Be  sure  to  add  the  amount  of  money,  funded  or  otherwise,"  said 
the  major,  in  the  same  bantering  style  ;  "  and  we  may  leave  the 
evening  parade  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  canter  across  the  country  tc 
ice  you,  Hilton." 

This  insipid  nonsense  continued  during  dimicr,  for  lack  of  some- 
thing better  to  talk  about.  I  was  somewhat  dull  that  evening,  and 
endured  many  a  joke  from  Langley  and  O'Hara  on  my  abstraction. 
I  filled  my  glass  every  time  the  decanters  passed  me,  and  in  the 
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nsual  light-hearted  memnient  of  the  mess-room  strove  to  drowii  the 
old  memories  that  Avere  stealing  thick  and  fast  upon  me.  This  was 
soon  observed,  and  created  a  fresh  source  of  laughter  among  the 
smaller  wits  of  our  mess,  -w-ho  undertook  to  discover  which  fair 
damoselle  in  our  country  quarters  had  fascinated  me,  and  I  was 
fined  two  bottles  of  claret  for  being,  as  thej  termed  it,  "  absent 
without  leave." 

After  quitting  the  mess-room,  a  few  of  us  repan-ed,  as  usual  in 
the  routine  of  that  dissipated  life  which,  on  such  an  evening  as  this, 
wearied  and  annoyed  me,  to  a  well-kno^vn  tavern  which  then  stood 
outside  the  barrack  gate,  where  we  had  an  oyster  supper,  and  smoked 
cigars  and  played  at  billiards  until  two  in  the  morning,  when  they  all 
bade  me  farewell  in  the  barrack  square,  with  much  mock  solemnity, 
for  by  that  time,  De  Lancy  and  others  were,  as  Fred  Langley 
phrased  it,  "  at  half  cock." 

In  due  -(''.lie,  the  sweet  low  notes  of  the  receillie,  as  the  sound  of 
the  fifes  ."id  roll  of  the  drums  stole  upon  the  morning  wind,  and 
woke  the  echoes  of  the  darkened  barrack-yard,  aroused  me,  and  Buff 
entered,  just  as  dawn  was  stealing  through  the  single  window  of  my 
little  room.  He  was  already  accouL red,  and  carried  a  lighted  candle, 
wliich  he  placed  on  the  bare  barrack-room  table,  and,  without  the 
least  remorse,  stood  by  till  I  should  leave  my  warm  couch  after  d, 
two  hours'  sleep. 

"  The  warning  bugle  has  blown,  sir," 

"I  thought  I  heard  it.  "VYhat  like  is  the  mornins:,  Buff — ah 
^eh .'' 

"  Grey,  and  very  cold,  sir." 

(Another  weary  ya^vn.) 

"The  men  are  falling  in,  sir,"  he  added,  looking  between  the 
opened  shutters. 

I  sprang  from  the  bed,  on  which  Buff  forthwith  laid  violent  hands, 
and  proceeded  to  roll  it  completely  up  in  a  portable  black  canvas 
cover,  which  had  my  name  and  the  number  of  the  regiment  painted 
in  white  letters  on  the  outside.  I  was  soon  dressed,  even  to  m.y 
sash  and  belt,  and  gi^'ing  a  last  glance  at  my  scantily-furnished 
apartment,  wliich  contained  little  more  than  the  orthodox  Ordnance 
allowance  of  one  hardwood  table,  two  ditto  chairs,  an  iron  coal- 
scuttle, fire-irons,  bellows,  and  candlestick,  in  addition  to  various 
chests  and  iron-bound  trunks,  I  hurried  to  the  mess-room,  swallowed 
a  cup  of  hot  coffee  by  candle-light,  lit  a  cigar,  and  repaired  to  the 
parade-ground,  where  Sergeant  Edmond,  and  old  Allen,  our  sergeant- 
major,  an  indefatigable  non-commissioned  otficer,  who  never  seemed 
to  sleep,  either  by  day  or  by  niijht,  were  parading  my  detachment  in 
the  colli  grey  da^vn,  under  the  shadow  of  the  governor's  house  (which 
is  used  as  olficers'  quarters),  and  just  as  the  clock  of  a  church  which 
stands  opposite  struck  the  hour  of  four. 

The  men  were  all  in  heavy  marching  order,  w  ith  coats  rollcii  oi 
the  tops  of  their  knapsacks,  and  every  man  carried  in  his  pouch  fort| 
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rounds  of  ball  ammuiiition,  for  the  benefit  of  the  obstreperous 
Paddies  ^rho  were  at  present  located  in  Aikendean. 

With  a  cart  for  our  bag-^age,  -o-hich  was  entnisted  to  Buff  and  a 
lance-corporal,  we  marched  out,  and  with  our  single  drum  and  fife 
before  us,  making  all  the  music  they  might,  left  the  town  by  the 
Scottish  gate,  and  passing  the  liberties  of  Berwick,  took  the  road 
towards  Fouldeu.  TVe  had  before  us  a  twenty-miles'  march  across 
the  Merse,  almost  to  the  borders  of  Haddingtonshire,  near  which  lay 
the  place  of  our  destination. 

On  leaving  the  town,  the  fifer  slipped  his  pipe  into  the  leathern  case 
that  hung  beside  his  sword  ;  the  little  dnimmer  slung  his  brass  drum 
on  his  back ;  I  gave  the  order  to  "  March  at  com  ;"  and  conversing 
and  singing,  my  light-hearted  men  trod  as  merrily  on  as  if  all  the 
fertile  5lerse  was  their  own ;  while  the  bright  sun  came  up  from  the 
sea  behind  us,  and  tipped  with  yellow  light  the  spires  and  towers  of 
Berwick,  with  its  castle,  a  mass  of  ruins  now,  \vith  a  windmill  rising 
from  their  centre.  From  among  the  rich  meadows  the  flowers  lifted 
up  their  dewy  heads,  and  the  fresh  earth  glistened  in  the  bordering 
fields ;  on  hedge-row  and  poplar  the  red  buds  were  bursting  into 
bright  green  leaves  ;  the  rivulets  and  "  wee  bumies"  by  the  roadside 
enroled  along  in  limpid  purity  :  the  black  crows  were  wheeling  aloft 
in  circles  ;  the  ploughmen,  in  their  blue  bonnets  and  vests  of  scai'let 
plush,  were  whistling  along  the  rigs  :  the  voice  of  the  merle  came 
out  of  the  leafless  woods,  and  the  honey-bee  floated  over  the  dewy 
grass,  or  buried  itself  in  the  "  craw-flower's  early  bell.''  Everything 
spoke  to  me  of  home,  of  spring,  and  joys  departed — 

"  Departed  to  return  nae  maxr," 

as  I  marched  along  in  rear  of  my  detachment,  and  welcomed,  but 
with  a  sigh,  each  well-known  and  old  familiar  feature  of  that  dear 
landscape^  on  wliich  I  had  not  looked  for  six  long  years ;  and  this 
made  me  remember  that  I  was  then  four  and  twentv."^ 

On  leaving  in  oui-  rear  the  fertile  Merse,  with  its  cultivated 
enclosures  and  rich  fertility,  which  make  it  so  like  one  vast  and 
beautiful  garden,  those  pastoral  hills  through  which  the  Whitadder 
■wanders  to  the  Tweed,  began  to  rise  before  us,  and  the  features  of 
the  country  became  still  more  familiar  to  me. 

I  knew  every  nook  of  yonder  tower  that  crowned  the  height  which 
the  sheep  were  dotting,  and  had  often  risked  my  life  to  rob  the  owl's 
nest  at  that  shattered  T\indow,  from  which  the  dark  green  ivy  hung 
like  a  curtain  of  leaves.  I  knew  the  cairn  that  lay  in  the  hollow 
below,  beside  the  wliimpling  bum,  for  there  a  brave  mosstrooper  slept; 
and  I  knew  the  grey  Standing-stone  on  the  Corn-rigs,  that  marked 
where  the  fairies  danced  at  Halloween,  and  where  a  Scottisli  victory- 
had  been  won.  I  recognised  the  deep  dark  pool  of  the  lonely  "Whit- 
adder,  where  tlie  water-^elpie  beguiled  to  death  a  weary  traveller ;  and 
the  lonelier  glen  where  the  six  martyrs  lay,  among  the  purple  moss  and 
waving  fern  ;  for  many  a  time  and  oft  had  my  poor  mother  taken  me 
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to  see  "vrhere  tne  gowan  and  tlie  blue-beil  grevr  above  the  coveuanters* 
graves — the  graves  of  those  brave  hearts  who  diedfcr  Scotland's  kirk 
and  liberty. 

On  the  "wind  that  waved  the  feathery  ash  and  birchen  trees  old 
voices  came  back  to  my  ear,  and  the  kind  faces  of  those  who  had 
loved  me  rose  in  fancy  before  my  eye  ;  but  in  fancy  only  !  for  never 
more  would  those  kind  faces  turn  to  mine,  or  their  voices  bid  me 
welcome.  My  only  friends  were  the  green  liills,  where  the  sheep  and 
the  kyloes  grazed  under  the  eyes  of  the  plaided  shepherds ;  the  rocky 
bank  where  the  thick  coppice  overhung  the  brawling  ford ;  the  green 
hoUy  lanes,  that  led  to  old  thatched  cottages^  to  ruined  towers,  or 
haunted  chapels,  and  all  that  spoke  to  me  of  home,  and  my  own 
Scottish  borderland. 

This  is  but  a  melancholy  beginning  for  a  rambling  story  of  military 
loves  and  adventures,  so  I  must  hasten  on,  lest  my  readers  become 
impatient. 

As  I  had  given  my  men  a  long  halt  by  the  way,  that  they  might 
dine  with  ease  and  comfort,  the  sun  was  setting  when  we  approached 
the  pretty  ^'iIlage  of  Aikendean,  lying  in  a  deep  and  secluded  hollow, 
through  which"  there  flows  a  tributar%-  of  the  T^Tiit adder.  The 
ruthless  engineers  of  the  railway  (it  was  some  great  junction  Hne) 
had  destroyed  much  of  its  seclusion,  and  rifled  it  of  half  its  rural 
charms.  In  one  place  a  honid  skew  bridge,  of  red  bricks  and  yellow 
stone,  spanned  the  beautif  id.  glen ;  in  another,  the  lovely  hazel  banks 
had  been  irreparably  ruined  by  a  deep  and  rugged  cidtiiig,  the  earth 
from  which  had  been  hurled  into  the  glen,  to  form  a  mound  beside 
the  martyrs'  graves ;  and  near  the  moss-trooper's  tower  clustered 
the  wigwams  of  the  Irish  colony  we  had  come  to  keep  in  order. 

But  far  down  that  wooded  hollow,  embosomed  among  the  oaks 
from  vrhich  it  took  its  name — old  patriarchal  oaks,  whose  di-ooping 
branches  swept  the  stream  they  darkened — lay  Aikendean,  with  its 
little  street  of  thatched  or  red-tiled  cottages ;  its  ancient  bridge  and 
Imi,  vrith  the  sign  of  a  "  Bold  Dragoon"  creaking  on  an  iron  rod ;  its 
pretty  manse,  with  yeUow  blinds  and  blue  slates,  and  with  the  vrood- 
bine  and  cliina  roses  clambering  up  its  chimneys ;  tne  little  school- 
house,,  with  its  copper  bell  stiH  dangling  at  the  gable,  and  the  hum 
of  sriiall  voices  stealing  ihi'ough  its  windows ;  and  last  of  ail,  the 
venerable  kirk,  which  good  King  David  built  in  the  days  of  old— 
with  its  black  pulpit,  in  wliich  Renwick  preached  and  Peden  prophe- 
sied, and  its  stone  spire  and  little  buryiug-ground,  where  all  the  "  rude 
forefathers  of  the  hamlet"  slept.  The  voices  of  the  children  were  as 
familiar  as  the  clear  clink  of  the  smith's  anvil,  and  I  could  ahnost 
have  cried  •'*'  Halt !"  as  a  turn  of  the  long  green  village  lane  brought  all 
this  before  us;  for  in  that  manse  I  was" born;  under  its  dear  roof 
my  father  and  mother  had  died,  and  they  were  sleeping  now  in  that 
kirkyard,  where  many  a  good  minister  lay ;  in  that  school-house  I 
had  first  spelled  my  way,  with  the  aid  of  a  forefinger,  through  the 
*•  Child's  Ladder,"  and  learned  to  steal  the  old  dojnmie's  jargonelles 
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that  grew  in  the  earden  behind ;  over  that  bridge  I  had  fished  for 
many  a  year :  and  by  that  inn  door  I  had  heard  the  old  Scots  Grey, 
its  landlord,  tell  many  a  tale  of  Picton  and  of  Ponsonby — of  the 
shout  of  ''  Scoiland  for  ever  T  that  rang  among  the  towers  of  Hougo- 
mont,  and  of  the  last  grand  charge  at  Waterloo,  till  the  yonng  blood 
boded  within  me. 

The  drummer  slung  his  drum,  the  hum  ceased  in  the  ranks,  and 
the  muskets  were  sloped,  as  we  marched  down  the  lane  iato  the  little 
village,  where  our  arrival  created  a  tremendous  sensation.  The  smith 
forsook  his  hammer,  the  weaver  his  loom,  and  the  gudewives  their 
knitting-needles  and  spinning-wheels.  The  school  where  the  dominie 
was  teaching  the  children  the  Auld  Hundredth  was  evacuated  in  an 
instant ;  and  the  younger  fry  forsook  their  occupation  of  kneadiag 
mud  pies  and  dancing  in  the  gutter,  to  stare  at  the  soldiers.  I  saw 
the  venerable  dominie  standing  at  the  lialf-door  of  his  school-house, 
with  horn  spectacles  on  nose,  and  the  old  landlord  of  the  "  Scots 
Grey"  hurrying  out,  bareheaded,  for  he  had  pricked  up  his  ears  at 
the  rattle  of  the  drum,  and  his  eyes  glistened  with  a  kindly  expres- 
sion at  the  sight  of  the  old  red  coat,  as  I  drew  up  ^)i\t  forces  before 
his  door,  and,  halting  my  command  of  thirty  rank  and  file,  turned  to 
look  for  the  civil  authority  we  had  come  to  "  assist," — the  village 
constable. 

He  approached  me,  bonnet  in  hand ;  and  I  knew  him  well — old 
Roger  Baillie — though  he  now  wore  the  blue  uniform  of  the  Scottish 
rural  poUce, — but  without  recognition;  for  five  years'  service  ia 
India  had  deeply  browned  and  sorely  altered  me.  I  was  taller  and 
stouter ;  my  hair  had  become  darker,  almost  black ;  and  then  my 
■uniform  was  a  complete  disguise.  He  never  recognised  me ;  yet 
many  a  time  I  liad  ridden  on  Ilo_^er's  back,  and  thrown  kail  castocks 
down  his  chimney,  robbed  his  solitary  apple-tree,  and  almost  smoked 
him  to  death  on  a  Hallow  een  night, 

I  did  not  make  myself  known  to  any  one,  for  reasons  which  will 
be  shown  in  the  sequel ;  and  yet  every  gazing  face  was  as  famdiar  to 
me  as  my  own. 


CHAPTER  11. 

THE   D031IXIE. 

The  soldiers  were  billeted  on  the  villagers,  who  all  made  thim 
welcome  wth  that  friendship  for  military  men  which  the  Scots  have 
ever  evinced;  and  the  great  parocliial  authority,  Roger  Baillie,  offered 
me  free  quarters  at  the  imi,  but  I  declined,  preferring,  for  the  sake  of 
the  landlord  and  other  times,  to  soiourn  there  at  my  own  expense. 

"  Well,  landlord,"  said  I,  as  old  Crupper  ushered  me  along  the 
sanded  passage  towards  his  best  parlour,  with  smiles  of  welcome  on 
his  weatherl^eaten  face,  "  I  suppose  you  seldom  have  soldiers  among 
you  here  in  Aikendean." 


"1^0,  sir,  yours  are  the  first  I've  seen  for  many  a  lon^  year,  and 
glad  I  am  to  see  them,  sir.  I  have  worn  the  red-coat  myself,  sir, — been 
in  the  auld  Scots  Greys,  and  fought  in  Sir  "William  Ponsonby's 
brigade,  the  second  corps  at  Waterloo.  A  het  day  that,  sir  ;  there  is 
our  last  charge,  and  Sergeant  Ewart,  of  my  troop,  taking  the  Eagle." 
he  added,  pointing  to  an  old  engraving,  wliich  I  remembered  well. 
Opposite  hung  two  other  engravings  of  local  celebrities.  Sir  John 
Hope  of  Pinkey,  in  yeomanry  uniform,  holding  his  horse  by  the 
bridle,  and  Ramsay  of  Barnton,  the  M.P.,  with  whip  in  hand,  and 
that  peculiar  hat  on  his  head  now  known  in  Scotland  as  a  "  Barnton 
scraper.'*' 

Old  Crupper  dusted  the  chairs  and  tables  with  his  apron,  blew  up 
the  newly  lighted  tire  ;  visits  of  guests  were  evidently  as  scarce  as 
those  of  angels  at  Aikenliead,  and,  on  my  hinting  that  it  seemed  so, 

"True,  sir,"  said  Crupper,  with  a  sigh,  "it's  all  the  doing  of  that 
devilish  railway  that  takes  everything  past  the  village,  and  has 
brought  the  value  of  property  down  to  the  worth  of  a  day's  pay." 

"  What  can  I  ha^^  for  supper,"  I  asked,  unbuckling  sword  and 
sas]],  which  Crupper  received,  and  viewed  with  lively  satisfaction 
and  respect. 

"  I  havena  had  a  sword  in  my  hand,  sir,  these  four  and  twenty 
years  and  mair!  Supper,  sir?  we  have  a  cold  beefsteak-pie,  some 
nice  salmon,  fresh  frae  the  Tweed." 

"  Bravo,  Crupper,"  said  T,  "  then  let  me  have  both,  with  a  couple 
of  bottles  of  your  best  sherry ;  and  I  should  like  the  favour  of  your 
company  to  supper,  and  pray  ask  the  old  dominie  whether  he  will 
join  us,  if  not  better  engaged." 

"Your  honour  is  most, — is  most  exceedingly  kind,"  said  the 
pensioner,  raising  a  hand  to  his  wrinkled  brow.  " 

"Xot  at  all,  my  friend,  but  I  hate  beinfr  alone  in  the  evening." 

"Aye,  after  being  used  to  the  splenclid  mess,  sir,  I  daresay  it 
wont  come  natural,"  replied  Crupper,  who  seemed  overwhelmed  by 
the  honotir  done  him,  and  hurried  away  to  invite  the  dominie,  and 
have  supper  prepared,  while  Edmond,  my  sergeant,  appeared  at  the 
door  to  report  that  "the  men  were  in  their  billets,  and  that  all  was 
right.;' 

"  Yery  good,"  said  I,  "let  them  parade  before  the  inn  at  the  usual 
hour  to-morrow,  eleven ;  see  that  none  leave  the  village  without 
permission,  and  that  all  are  ready  to  tium  out  by  day  or  night  at 
a  moment's  notice." 

I  remembered  well  this  parlour  of  the  village  inn,  Nvith  its  old- 
fashioned  and  well-kept  furniture,  which  had^  been  made  "  when 
George  the  Third  was  king;"  the  eight-day  clock  still  ticked  mono- 
tonously in  a  comer,  everything  was  just  as  I  had  seen  it  last,  and 
Brou-ti's  Self-interpreting  Fa  milt/  Bible,  with  Cruder^  s  Concordance^ 
Baxter's  Sai -it's  Rest,  anti  the  Cloud  of  Witnesses  (four  books  to  be 
found  in  every  Scottish  cottage),  were  stiU  upon  the  sideboard, 
•unnonnted  by  the  cracked  plmch-bo^\],  and  stucco  parrot  painted 
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red  and  yelloTv.  The  fire  burned  cheerfullY  in  the  grate,  two  wax. 
candles  were  placed  on  a  spotless  tablecloth,  a  sers-ant  lass,  clad  in  a 
bine  skirt  and  clean  red-striped  jacket,  with  short  sleeves  and  braided 
hair,  laid  the  supper-table,  with  a  coy  expression  on  her  rosy  face,  as 
if  she  fully  expected  some  "daffin"  or  gallant  speeches  from  the 
young  officer,  whose  brilliant  trappings  ghttered  brightly  to  her 
imaccustomed  eyes ;  but  far  other  thoughts  were  in  my  mind,  and 
I  was  only  roused  from  my  long  reverie  by  a  shuffling  of  heavy  shoes 
and  gaitered  feet,  together  with  the  voice  of  Crupper,  saying, 

"  Sii-,  it  is  the  dominie." 

Hastening  from  my  chair,  I  grasped  the  old  man's  proffered  hand. 
I  think  that  I  see  him  yet,  as  he  stood  before  me  there,  poor  old 
Dominie  Denholm,  with  his  hat  raised  from  his  bald  head,  which  was 
edged  by  a  few  white  hairs,  and  with  a  kind  and  gratified  expression 
on" his  anxious  and  somewhat  careworn  face.  He  had  donned  his 
Sunday  coat  and  a  clean  white  cravat,  in  honour  of  my  unexpected 
invitation,  and  I  saw  with  sorrow  that  the  good  man's  garments 
•were  rather  the  worse  of  the  wearing ;  for  the  whole  allowance  he 
received,  though  a  finished  classical  "scholar,  was  somewhere  about 
thirty  pounds  per  annum,  the  rent  of  his  little  cottage,  a  cow's 
mailing,  and  the  use  of  half  an  acre,  which  of  old  had  been  gifted  to 
light  the  lamps  at  the  shi'ine  of  St.  David  in  the  adjacent  kirk.  The 
many  tricks  I  had  played  him  in  other  times  floated  before  me,  and  I 
remembered  how  often  I  had  imitated  his  learned  quotations  and 
quaint  mode  of  giving  out  the  psalms  when  my  father  preached  in 
the  polpit  above  his  precentor's  desk.  He  was  my  fij-st  and  best 
preceptor,  and  a  kiad  old  man,  to  whom  my  heart  wanned;  but  I  still 
resolved  to  preserve  my  incognito. 

"Welcome,  ]\Ir.  Denholm,"  said  I,  "be  seated,  and  landlord 
please  to  be  seated  also." 

"3Iany,  many  thanks,  sir,  for  this  kind  invitation,"  replied  the 
dominie,  seating  himself,  without  recognising  me,  for  his  eyes  wan- 
dered over  the  gold  epaulettes,  blue  facings,  and  gold  lace  of  the 
*•'  Queen's  Own,"  such  trappings,  or  "  frippery,"  as  he  no  doubt 
deemed  them,  being  strange  and  unusual  to  a  man  of  peace  like 
him. 

"  Wont  you  take  a  glass  of  wine  before  supper,  Mr.  Denhohn." 

"I  thank  ye  kindly,  sir — no  ;  I  never  taste  wine  but  at  sacrament 
time,  or  whiles  at  a  baptism."  (How  could  he  othen^'ise,  poor  man, 
on  thhty  pounds  per  annum  ?)  "  I  take  a  cup  of  milk  dashed  wi' 
whiskey  for  supper,  as  I  sup  early." 

"  Like  the  old  Romans,  eh  r"  said  I,  with  a  smile 

•'  Even  sae,  sir,  but  not  for  the  reason  given  by  Pliny  and  Juvenal^ 
that  it  was  esteemed  luxurions  to  sup  early." 

"  Then  you  will  take  a  nip  of  our  native  mountaui  dew  ?" 

'•'  Thank  you,  sir,  but  not  yet.  Our  native,  said  ye ;  then  you  are 
a  Scotsman,  sir  ?" 

**  My  name  might  tell  you  that,  Dominie,  if  my  tongue  did  not." 
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"  But  ye  speak  like  an  Englishman,  sir." 

**  Custom,  Dominie,  all  custom.     Landlord,  will  j/o?^"— 

*' Thank  you,  sir,  the  smallest  di'op  in  life." 

Tills  measure  meant  a  full  glass,  which  the  old  Grey  tossed  off, 
vvithout  once  winking,  saying. 

Your  very  good  health,  su',  '  the  Queen's  Own,'  too,  and  quick 
promotion,  sir," 

I  returned  the  compliment,  by  drinking  to  his  health,  with  that  of 
the  old  Scots  Greys,  and  then  we  sat  down  to  supper,  Hke  old  friends, 
as  we  were,  though  they  knew  it  not.  The  salmon  was  excellent,  the 
cold  pie  unexceptionable,  the  sheny  ditto,  and  pure  as  amber ;  but 
whether  it  was  the  dominie's  natural  reserve  and  diffidence,  or 
whether  it  was  that  my  uniform  impressed  the  landlord  with  respect, 
I  know  not ;  bat  I  had  most  of  the  talking  to  myself,  until  the  wine 
began  to  loosen  their  tongues.  The  cloth  was  then  removed  by 
Jeanie,  and  more  sherry  was  ordered,  with  the  more  favoured 
whiskey  toddy  and  clay  pipes  for  the  dominie  and  landlord. 

The  latter  had  made  several  inquiries  about  my  regiment,  when  it 
had  returned  from  foreign  service,  when  it  expected  to  go  abroad 
again,  and  then  he  remembered  that  he  "  had  seen  them  last  in  soHd 
square  at  TTaterloo." 

The  dominie  hinted  about  the  advantage  of  schoolmasters  for  the 
army,  and  told  me  the  doleful  and  weU-remembered  story  of  his  son's 
enlistment  in  the  Auld  Black  Watch,  and  what  a  heart-breaking 
affair  it  was  to  liim  and  his  gudewife ;  in  short,  neither  said  a 
syllable  or  told  a  story  that  I  had  not  heard  a  hundred  times  before ; 
yet  it  was  strange  the  interest  ^vith  which  all  these  little  notliings 
became  invested  now. 

"  Pray,  landlord,"  said  I,  "  make  yourself  at  home, — fill,  here  is 
sherry,  and  there  the  native  ;  assist  me  in  raakinsc  the  dominie/^^' " 

"iV  !"  responded  Mr.  Crupper;  "  jVe  kent  the  dominie  for  fifty 
years  now,  and  never  savr  him  fu',  or  a  hair  of  his  coat  turned,  yet." 

'•'  What,  is  Mr.  Denholm  so  seasoned  a  cask  ?" 

*'  Na,  na,  but  he  is  o^\Te  wary  a  carl,"  repKed  the  landlord,  whose 
Jiatural  Scottish  came  more  ana  more  upon  him  as  the  hot  toddy 
j)osened  his  tongue. 

*'Your  health,  sir,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  drinking  to  me.  "I  am 
most  happy  to  see  you  here,  Captain — Captain " 

" Hilton,"  I  suggested; — tliinking,  'the  devil's  in  it,  if  the  old 
man  does  not  know  me  now!' — "but,  unfortunately,  I  am  not  a 
captain  yet." 

'•'  Captain  BQlton,  (ye  are  a'  captains  in  Scotland),  most  happy  in- 
deed I  am  to  see  you,  in  maiu  ways  than  one ;  for  we  have  had  a 
terrible  time  of  it  here  wi'  these  weary  Iiish  creatures,  since  that  ill- 
advised  railroad  came  through  this  peaceable  country." 

"Fine  men,  the  Irish,  though.  Dominie,"  said  the  landlord;  "did 
you  ever  see  the  Connaught  Rangers  in  heavy  marching  order  ?  We 
once  had  an  Lislunan,  a  trumpeter " 
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"  They  are  wild,  camstrairy  creatures,"  continued  the  dominie ; 
"  and  every  wage-day  has  been  a  day  o'  riot  and  bloodshed  that 
bring  disgrace  on  tliis  Christian  country,  sir ;  for  they  make  love  to 
the  lasses  in  open  daylight,  and  iick  their  sweethearts,  and  anld 
Roger  Baillie,  the  constable,  too ;  they  burned  down  their  whiskey- 
booth  on  St,  Patrick's  day,  and  now  they  are  swearing  to  set  both 
kirk  and  manse  in  a  blaze  next,  because  it  pleased  our  minister,  the 
Reyerend  Mr.  Maclatter, — raslily,  I  must  say, — to  preach  a  bitter 
sermon  last  Sabbath  anent  the  mass,  and  make  an  offer  of  the  kirk 
for  a  night  to  a  certain  Father  Gavazzi  for  a  lecture  anent  the 
English  cardinal." 

"There  have  been  many  changes  here  of  late,  I  presume,  !Mr. 
Denholm?" 

"  Ca'  me  dominie,  if  you  please,  sir ;  for  naebody  Maisters  me 
here,"  replied  the  schoolmaster,  while  brewing  his  third  tumbler, 
and  while  the  landlord,  wlio  was  bursting  with  impatience  to  say 
something  more  about  the  Greys  and  Waterloo,  was  smoking  with 
great  vigour,  and  sitting  very  erect.  "  Changes !  aye,  changes  there 
have  been,  indeed,  since  I  was  a  halfling  callant,  in  Aikendean.  The 
auld  mmister,  Maister  John  EQlton  (worthy  man!);  my  faither,  his 
first  precentor;  the  auld  sexton,  and  two  cottars  who  wore  blue 
bonnets,  srrey  coats  with  great  square  skirts  and  cutfs,  and  knee- 
breeks,  with  their  wives  and  bairns,  were  all  the  population  in  the 
ldrk-to^^^l,  though,  like  many  another  place,  it  was  a  thriving  Imrghf 
town,  with  its  provost  and  council,  before  that  ill-advised  Union. 
But  now  it  is  thriving  again ;  for  there  are  four-and-twenty  families 
in  it.  In  my  young  days  there  was  but  one  shop,  where  everything 
was  sold,  from  a  pemiy  whistle  to  a  cart-saddle ;  the  smith  was  our 
doctor  and  dentist ;  we  had  neither  grocer,  innkeeper,  nor  baker ; 
flesher  nor  haberdasher ;  for  then  we  supped  porridge  to  breakfast, 
kaU  at  diimer,  and  sowans  at  supper.  We  baked  our  ain  bannocks 
and  scones ;  we  were  contented  wi'  little  and  canty  wi'  mair,  wlule 
illuess  and  anger  were  kent  but  by  name :  now,  we  maun  hac  loaf- 
bread,  and  tea  or  coffee  tNA^ce  daUy,  mt.'  roast  and  boiled  for  dinner. 
Then,  we  wore  our  ain  bonnets,  mauds,  and  galligaskins,  and  home- 
spun coats  o'  hoddengrey;  but  nojc,  sir,  ye  see  another  sight !  for 
nothing  will  sene  us  but  broadcloth  of  tlie  best  kind,  liats  like 
chimney  cans,  wi'  pantaloons  and  blucher  boots.  In  those  days, 
there  never  came  a  letter  but  twice  a  year  to  the  minister,  one  being 
frae  the  Presbytery  of  Dunse  or  Synod  of  Tcviotdale,  anent  the 
Assembly ;  and  another  for  him  to  dine  wi'  the  laird  when  he  came 
from  Edinburgh:  now,  we  have  a  penny-stamped  bushel  of  then? 
every  week.  A  man  in  those  days  became  a  ploughman  or  a  smith, 
like  liis  father  hefore  him ;  but  now,  sir,  they  are  brought  up  to  b» 
gentlemen,  and  must  be  advocates  and  writers  to  the  Signet;  so,  siij 
at  the  present  hour,  we  have  more  than  one  puir  shopkeepci**s  sou 
a  senator  of  the  College  of  Justice ;  but  wi'  a'  that,  there  are  mair 
evil,  discontent,  devib-y,  and  drunkenness,  even  in  tliis  wee  glea,  in 
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three  days,  tlian  would  have  served  for  a'  Teviotdale  fifty  years  aga. 
All  tlie  plagues  o'  Egypt  are  among  us  now !  But  the  times  are 
changing  fast,  and  puir  degraded  auld  Scotland  maun  e'en  change 
wi'  the  times.  Truly,  as  Co^^-pe^  saith,  '  God  made  the  couutiy,  and 
man  made  the  town^  " 

The  dominie  sighed  as  he  thought  of  other  years,  and  the  landlord 
"«vas  just  beginning — 

"I  mindrsii-,  when  I  enlisted  in  the  Greys " 

"  That  was  the  first  gude  the  parish  saw  for  many  a  long  day, 
John,"  said  the  Dominie,  smiling. 

"You  are  an  impudent  auld  body  to  say  so ;  but  I  mind,  Dominie, 
that  you  were  the  first  to  welcome  me  back." 

"  Because,  although  my  wildest  scholar,  Jolm,  you  liad  become  a 
brave  Scots  dragoon,"and  fought  for  your  country ;  because  I  am  aye 
glad  to  see  the  face  of  an  auld  friend,  and  loe  a'  the  countryfolk  as 
though  they  were  my  ain  bairns.     But,  Captain " 

"  I  assure  you,  I  am  only  a  lieutenant,  Mr.  Denholm." 

"Just  sae,'^sir;  but  may  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  if  you  are 
any  relation  of  the  late  worthy  minister  here,  Maister  John  Hilton  ?" 

'"A  very  near  relation,  indeed,"  said  I,  while  my  heart  beat  fast  at 
tlie  question.  "I  was  just  about  to  ask  you  for  some  information. 
I  believe  the  poor  old  geutleman  is  dead  ?"  _ 

"Yea,  sir,"  said  the  dominie,  sighing  again,  and  bowing  liis  white 
and  venerable  head,  even  to  his  o^^ii  thoughts,  with  somethingof 
that  religious  reverence  which  is  so  beautiful  among  the  Scottish 
peasantry ;  "  yea,  sir,  gone  the  way  ^ce  must  all  go;  for,  as  the 
blessed  Psalmist  sayeth,  '  Man's  days  are  as  grass — as  a  flower  of 
the  field,  so  he  ilourisheth ;  for  the  wind  passeth  over  it,  and  it  is 
gone,  and  the  place  thereof  shall  know  it  no  more.'  Many  a  time 
and  oft  have  1  heard  him  expound  on  those  beautiful  lines ;  but 
nothing  remains  to  us  of  our  auld  minister  now,  but  his  grave  beside 
the  kirkyard  wa',  and  even  that  seemed  flat  and  sunken  when  I  looked 
on  it  yesterday." 

There  was  something  so  pathetic  in  this  good  man's  attachment  to 
my  father's  memon,',  that  it  moved  me  deeply,  and  my  heart  swelled 
as  he  spoke.     After  a  pause,  he  added — 

"  He  was  the  last  of  the  Hilltounes  of  that  ilk." 

""Who  dwelt  m  the  auld  Peel,  at  the  Braeheid,  yonder,"  said  the 
old  Grey.  "A  reiving  set  they  were,  i'  their  time.  There  was  a 
Comet '^Hilton,  of  our's,  shot  at  Waterloo,  just  after  Sergeant 
Ewart " 

"Hoot,  gudeman,"  said  the  dominie,  testily,  "the  gentleman 
wants  to  hear  about  our  old  minister,  and  not  that  weary  charge  and 
the  eagle  that  a'  the  world,  forbye  the  countryside,  ken  o'." 

"  Had  not  3.[r.  Hilton  a  scampish  son — called  Prancis  or  PraukF* 

asked,  with  the  utmost  confidence. 

"Dinna  miscall  the  young  man,  sir,"  replied  the  pedago^^uCj  "f«t 

was  a  good  lad — there  was  not  a  better  in  the  parish  o'Ajkendean 
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nor  in  St.  Batliaiis  nor  Buncle  to  boot ;  but  alack,  sir,  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  sayeth,  '  -women  and  gear  are  at  the  bottom  o'  a'  the 
mischief  in  this  world ;'  and  thns  it  was  by  one  of  these  sources  of 
evil  that  the  paiish  lost  puir  Mr.  Prank,  and  that  his  father's  heart 
was  broken." 

"  Indeed  !  landlord,  fill  your  glass  and  pass  the  bottle  ;  dominie, 
make  another  browst,  and  pray  let  me  hear  this  terrible  story." 

"  "Weil,  sir,"  replied  the  old  schoolmaster,  as  he  fixed  his  eyes  first 
on  the  sanded  floor  and  then  on  a  crack  in  the  ceiling,  while  en- 
deavouring to  recal  all  the  stray  fragments  of  a  narrative ;  "  I  can 
Jell  you  all  about  poor  'Mr.  Ei-ank's  misadventure,  for  I  heard  it 
|iartly  from  the  lad  himself,  partly  from  the  butler  at  Fairy  Bank, 
and  ])artly  from  the  minister  before  he  died." 

"You  saw  old  Mr.  Hilton  die  ?"  said  I,  making  a  violent  effort  to 
control  my  emotion. 

"  Yes,  sir — rest  and  bless  him,  God!  I  saw  him  die,  and  these  two 
hands  helped  to  lower  him  into  his  narrow  bed — ^but  of  that  more 
anon." 

I  listened,  while  the  story  of  my  early  life  and  first  love  was  thus 
related,  and  with  marvellous  accuracy,  by  my  old  friend,  the  dominie. 


CHAPTER,  in. 

THE    minister's    SON. 

"  It  was  in  the  church  of  St.  Clair,  at  Avignon,  at  the  hour  of  six  in 
the  morning,  that  Petrarch  first  beheld  the  sweet  face  of  Laura, 
with  all  her  locks  of  gold — so  it  was  in  our  auld  kirk  down  the  glen, 
at  the  evening  sermon,  that  my  young  friend,  ^Ir.  Prank,  first  saw 
!Miss  Cecil  Marchmont." 

•'This  is  a  most  poetical  beginning.  Dominie !"  said  I,  almost 
amused  by  the  inflated  style  adopted  by  the  old  village  pedagogue. 

"  WeU'sir,  it  was  just  about  the  evening  service,  and  I  was  giving 
out  that  beautiful  psalm  which  beginneth — 

'  How  lovely  is  thy  dwellingplacc, 
O  Lord  of  Hosts,  to  me  ' — 

when  I  saw  in  one  of  the  pews  a  grey-haired,  military-looking 
gentleman,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  dressed  in  a  blue  surtout,  frogged 
with  black  braid,  \\'ith  his  grizzled  whiskers  trimmed  into  the 
comers  of  his  mouth,  and  his'hair  cut  short ;  his  gait  .si! if.  upright, 
and  his  bearing  somewhat  haughty.  By  his  side  was  a  fair  young 
creature,  evidently  his  daughter,  and  just  turned  of  seventeen  years, 
if  she  was  indeed  so  much  ;  she  was  dressed  in  the  prettiest  of  little 
summer  bonnets  with  white  roses  within  it,  and  round  her  black  and 
braided  hair.  Her  face  was  pale,  but  pure  and  healthy,  and  there 
was  a  soft  tinge  like  a  pink-rose  leaf,  stole  over  her  cheek  at  times- 
Her  eyes  were  a  deep  dark  blue,  ^vith  a  sweet  and  modest  expression. 
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Verily  sir,  there  vras  a  divine  grace  in  every  feature  and  over  all  he 
form ;  her  hands,  cased  in  their  yellow  kid  g-loves,  were  small  an 
pretty ;  her  voice  when  she  joined  in  the  psahn  charmed  nie  lihe  tha 
of  a  little  bird.     Oh  sir,  she  was  all  that  a  Bums  might  sing  of, 
Wilkie  might  paint,  or  a  lover  could  wish !" 

"  Bravo,  Dominie  !"  cried  the  old  Grev.  permitting  a  loud  laug" 
and  a  volume  of  smoke  to  leave  his  wide  m')uth  together  ;  "spur  liir 
on,  captain,  spur  him  on!" 

"  The  whole  parish  were  on  tiptoe  to  learn  who  they  were  :  an 
the  gossips  at  the  post-house  were  not  long  in  discovering  that  th 
military  stranger  was  a  Colonel  Marchmont,  of  the  Bombay  Ai-my,  wh 
had  relui-ned  to  Berwick shii'e,  after  a  long  re?'d  r.ce  in  the  sickl 
East ;  and  that  when  there,  between  fighting  vnth  the  Burmes( 
plundering  the  rajahs  and  planting  indigo,  he  had  realized  a  splendi 
fortune,  and  taken  a  life -long  lease  of  the  manor  house  at  Fair 
Bank,  about  a  mile  up  the  glen ;  one  of  the  sweetest  places  in  th 
Merse,  where  the  river  banks  in  summer  are  sheeted  with  th 
blossoms  of  the  vrhite  gueldre  roses,  and  where  the  gnarled  oak 
grew  thick  and  dark  over  rock  and  scaur. 

"  The  minister  dined  with  the  colonel  at  Fairy  Bank ;  and  the 
the  colonel  dined  with  the  minister  at  the  manse  ;  but  though  the 
•were  the  only  persons  in  the  parish  who  by  station  and  edncatio 
were  fitted  to  become  companions,  their  acquaintancesliip  vrent  littl 
farther ;  for  the  colonel  could  speak  of  nothing  but  Bombay,  Sepoys 
and  Bajeputes,  curries,  long  marches,  elephants,  tigers,  howitzers  an 
camel  batteries ;  and  having  been  all  his  life  accustomed  to  bully  th 
poor  black  fellows,  he  was  a  terror  to  all  the  servitors  of  Fairy  Bani 
and  all  the  parish  weans  to  boot.  And  moreover,  though  he  ha' 
come  to  kirk  on  his  first  arrival,  it  was  mere  unholy  curiosity,  for  h 
had  a  horror  of  Presbyteriauism  and  was  aye  foretelling  its  clownfaU 
though  he  was  bora  where  its  greatest  pillar  first  saw  the  light,  i 
the  Giifordg-ate  of  Haddington ;  and  so  being  nothing  in  particulai 
the  colonel  concluded  that  he  was  an  episcopalian. 

"  Now  since  the  death  of  his  wife,  our  minister,  douce  man  !  hai 
led  a  life  of  the  utmost  quietness  and  seclusion,  and  spent  his  whoL 
leasure  time  in  rearing  and  educating  his  only  son  Frank  for  th 
kirk  of  Scotland,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  become  his  assistant  ii 
his  old  age,  and  his  successor,  when  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  give  lun 
a  call  to  the  Land  of  Promise ;  thus  the  stormy  conversation  of  th( 
Sepoy  colonel  was  as  displeasing  as  his  curries  and  Lidian  pickle; 
which  were  hot  as  living  coals ;  and  he  swore  at  his  black  servant: 
in  Endish,  Scottish  and  Hindostanee,  after  a  fashion  that  madi 
every  silver  hair  in  our  poor  minister's  head  arise  on  end." 

"  He  was  a  fine  man  the  colonel ;  and  knew  well  ihe  poiats  of  i 
horse,"  said  the  landlord,  refilling  liis  pipe. 

"  Had  he  kent  the  leaves  of  his  Bible,  it  might  have  been  bette: 
for  him  noo,  John  !  Our  minister  was  an  incarnation  of  all  humai 
kindness  and  virtue ;  yet  when  hi^  ^ixk  or  kirk  matters  were  in 
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terfered  \rith,  be  was  pugnacious  as  the  great  Knox  himself ;  thus 
after  ha\-ing  a  peppery  argument  -vrith  the  colonel  anent  state-kirks, 
their  frienclship  %vas  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  then  there  ensued 
between  them  a  coolness  that  ended  in  positive  dislike,  on  the 
colonel's  side,  at  least. 

"In  this  unhappy  state  of  matters  the  young  people — Master 
Frank  and  the  sweet  !Miss  CecH — had  no  share  as  you  may  readily 
imagine ;  and  tlie  colonel  finding  that  unlike  the  quiet  old  minister, 
his  son  could  clear  the  highest  fences  in  the  country  at  a  flying  leap, 
and  reduce  to  submission  the  most  unruly  horses ;  that  he  was  a 
good  shot,  and  knew  all  the  mysteries  of  bait  and  fly-fishing,  and 
could  lead  him  to  the  deepest  salmon  pools  in  the  Tweed,  and  the 
best  trout  holes  in  the  "Whitadder,  made  him  always  a  welcome  guest 
at  Fairy  Bank,  where  for  hours  in  the  evening  he  endured  the 
colonel's  prosy  stories,  of  how  with  a  squadron  of  Bombay  cavalry 
and  two  caaiel  guns  he  had  plundered  all  the  Rajah  of  Curriebad's 
territory ;  how  Ensign  Augustus  Algernon  Giblets,  of  the  First  Xatire 
Infantry,  had  been  gobbled  up,  bones  and  all,  by  an  alligator ;  how 
forty  men  had  died  under  one  stroke  of  the  sun  on  the  march  to 
Shalapoiir,  and  as  many  more  were  devoured  by  three  hundred  tigers 
that  rushed  out  of  a  jungle  at  once;  of  lacs  of  rupees,  of  punkahs, 
palanquins  and  Heaven  knows  what  more  ;  together  with  the 
nightly  account  of  the  great  siege  of  Bhurtpore,  and  his  desperate 
hand  to  hand  encounter  with  Duijau  Sal  the  usurping  Rajah,  from 
whose  cimitarhe  got  '  this  damnable  cut  over  the  right  ear,'  and  won 
the  grand  cross  of  the  Bath,  with  the  order  of  the  IJooranee  Empire. 

"  All  these  everlasting  stories  told  in  the  same  way  and  nearly  in 
the  same  words,  were  listened  to  and  endured  by  Mr.  Frank  with 
cheerfulness,  for  he  ahvays  deemed  himself  more  than  reAvarded  by 
the  intervals  which  permitted'him  to  sit  beside  Cecil  at  the  piano,  to 
turn  over  the  leaves  of  her  music  and  join  her  in  a  song ;  to  assist 
the  gardener  in  traiaing  her  roses,  and  in  botanizing  with  her  along 
the  river  side ;  for  the  young  lady  was  a  great  collector  of  plants, 
and  had  brought  home  with'her  from  Bombay  a  fine  collection,  for 
wnich  Mr.  Frank  (with  my  assistance)  gave  her  all  the  Latin  names. 

'•'  Xow,  SU-,  you  may  easily  guess  the  end  of  this  kind  of  friendsliip 
oetween  a  fine  enthusiastic  and  high  spirited  youth  verging  on  nine- 
teen, and  a  beautiful  young  girl  who  had  received  every  accomplish- 
ment that  wealth,  talent,  and  natural  grace  could  give  her.  Aa 
Dryden  saith — 

•In  hell,  and  earth,  and  seas,  and  heaven  above, 
Love  conquers  all,  and  we  miut  yield  to  love  !' 

"  In  this  sweet  intercourse  a  year  stole  away,  and  the  young  pair 
were  as  deeply  in  love  with  each  other  as  it  is  possible  for  a  pair  of 
young  dreamers  to  be  at  the  gentle  dawn  of  life,  when  aU  the 
world  is  new  and  bright  and  fair  to  look  upon.  They  were  en- 
gaged ;  they  had  exchanged  rings,  locks  of  nair  and  the  prettiest 
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setters  (for  it  \ras  my  good  fortune  to  see  some  of  them),  and  all 
this  time,  although  the  -whole  village  was  assm-ed  they  would  '  be 
man  and  wile  ;'  and  that  Fairy  Bank  vrith  its  lawn,  stables,  garden, 
hothouse,  plate,  wine-cellar,  horses,  carriages  and  fine  furniture, 
v.'ould  be  a  grand  dounntting  for  our  minister's  son,  the  auld  minister 
himself  never  suspected  the  matter,  and  still  less  did  the  colonel; 
who^  when  he  was  not  fishing  in  the  Tweed  or  besieging  Bhurtpore, 
was  generally  reading  the  'East  India  Gazette'  and  1  lie  '  Stock  Lists,* 
or  dozing  a  way  his  time  with  the  amber  tube  of  a  hooka'i  in  his  mouth. 

"lam  considered  a  good  performer  on  the  violin,  so  when  the 
colonel  gave  a  ball,  which  he  always  did  on  the  anniversaries  of 
Bhurtpore  or  that  other  desperate  business  at  Curriebad,  I  was 
invited  to  assist  in  making  sweet  music  for  the  dancers.  Then  it 
was  a  sight  indeed,  when  the  magnificently  furnished  double- drawing- 
room  at"  Fairy  Bank  was  lighted,  to  see  the  beautiful  Cecil  iri  her 
rich  ball  dress,  resplendent  with  loveliness,  youth,  vivacity  and 
costly  jewels ;  and  none  who  saw  her  thus  would  have  believed  in 
Milton's  opinion  of  beauty  when  unaided  being  '  adorned  the 
most.' 

"A  crowd  of  gay  but  hollow-hearted  and  empty-headed  voung 
fellows  followed  her,  as  moths  follow  the  light,  while  one  timid  but 
truer  lover — yea,  one  who  woidd  have  laid  his  life  at  her  feet,  Mr. 
Frank,  stood  at  a  distance,  and  sighed  when  reflecting  that  he  waa 
only  a  poor  minister's  son,  and  would  soon  have  to  return  to  college 
and  resume  the  prosy  study  of  divinity  for  which  he  had  neither 
taste  nor  vocation;  he  sighed,  with  anger  too,  when  she  leant  on 
another's  arm,  or  when  another's  hand  encircled  her  in  that  volup- 
tuous waltz,  which  by  the  way  of  Italy  hath  come  do^Mi  to  us  from 
tlie  unholy  orgies  of  Bacchus,  and  should  be  banished  from  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  and  every  Christian  country,  as  only  fit  for 
Ruijsians  and  Turks. 

"  Master  Frank  adored  her  !  he  loved  that  lassie's  very  shadow — 
yea,  the  perfume  that  floated  about  her  presence  was  to  him  intoxi- 
cation ;  he  would  kiss  the  fan  that  hung  at  her  wrist,  and  gather  up 
the  flowers  that  had  fallen  from  her  bouquet — yea,  though  they  were 
faded  and  withered,  for  his  passion  had  reached  that  degree  when 
it  becomcth  a  species  of  delightful  idolatry.  "We  cannot  apply  a 
cold  rule  to  the  warm  impulses  of  a  young  and  ardent  heart,  and  'tis 
well;  for  assuredly  it  hath  many  a  charm  for  its  votaries  this  same 
imliappy  thing  called  love. 

"  For  a  year  and  more  they  had  lived  in  a  realm  of  dreams,  for  this 
indeed  is  the  purest  of  love,  when  fhe  heart  is  young  and  guileless 
and  Ihe  object  of  its  adoration  sceiT.s  the  first  being  on  earth,  and 
second  oidy  to  its  Maker !  But  it  is  the  old  story  of  true  love,  and 
its  crooked  and  thorny  ways,  for  then-  dark  hour  of  evd  was 
flft  hand. 

"The  colonel  conceived  the  idea  of  turning  a  wing  of  the  mansion 
At  Faii-y  Bank  into  a  Puseyite  chapel ;  an  innovation  which  set  the 
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whole  comitrvside  astir,  and  caused  a  meetiag  of  the  synod  of 
Teviotdale.  He  brought  a  certain  ]^Ir.  Priestly,  a  clerical  dandy 
fi'om  Oxford,  to  officiate  there;  and  this  person  prayed  in  white 
la-oTi  sleeves,  and  preached  in  black,  and  had  twa  wee  laddies  with 
shii-ts  over  theu  clothes  to  follow  him  from  the  door  to  the  pulpit, 
and  from  the  pulpit  to  the  door ;  he  had  two  candles  set  upon  an 
altar,  and  an  oaken  eagle  to  bear  up  his  Bible  stood  on  one  side  of  the 
chancel,  and  a  stone  font  for  holy  water  stood  on  the  other ;  a  cross, 
which  we  called  Beelzebub's  Hammer,  stood  on  the  rood  screen; 
Mr.  Priestly  turned  to  the  east  when  he  prayed,  and  to  the  west 
when  he  hid  his  face  in  his  perfumed  pocket-handkerchief;  there  were 
many  who  averred  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  ;  !Miss  Cecil  played 
the  organ,  the  colonel  puffed  with  the  bellows,  and  Ali  Baba,  the 
black  servant,  jowed  the  bell  that  hung  in  the  gable  neuk.  The 
whole  parish  of  Aikendean  declared  that  such  ongoings  had  not  been 
seen  in  the  realm  of  Scotland  since  popery  and  prelacy  were  dung 
down  by  the  Pv.evolution  Settlement,  and  that  farce  called  the  Treaty 
of  Union. 

'•'Parish  meetings  were  held  in  my  school-house  anent  this  new 
and  startling  innovatiou,  and  the  jangling  of  the  chapel  bell  at  Fairy 
Bank  morning  and  evening  sounded  as  an  abomination  in  the  ears  of 
all  in  Aikendean,  when  a  climax  was  put  to  the  intrusion  by  a  poKte 
letter  arriving  from  the  colonel's  chaplain,  addressed  to  the  E.ev. 
Mr.  Hilton,  begging  that  the  bell  in  the  parish  church  mi^ht  not  be 
rung  so  tery  long  on  Sunday,  as  it  disturbed  his  congregation,  which 
consisted  only  of  the  colonel's  household  and  a  few  of  the  neighbour- 
ing lairds,  wlio,  deserting  the  church  of  their  fathers,  had  folio  wed  the 
fashionable  creed  that  Ren^ick,  Peden,  and  Cameron  preached 
against  in  the  ages  of  darkness  and  trouble.  But  the  impudence  of 
this  request  coming,  as  it  did,  direct  from  the  enemy's  camj)  was  not 
to  be  borne,  sir — we  were  Scotsmen — we  were  Presbyterians,  and 
resolved  to  grapple  with  the  foe  ! 

"  John,  the  minister's  man,  dressed  in  his  best  black,  was  imme- 
diately dispatched  fi'om  the  manse  to  assemble  the  elders  and  kii-k 
session  in  the  vestry,  where,  after  prayer,  we  held  a  solemn  council 
anent  what  was  to  be  done ;  and  it  was  resolved  on  the  motion  of 
Ml".  TTadset,  the  writer,  our  ruling  eider,  to  apply  to  the  sheriff,  in 
form  of  law,  under  an  act  of  the  Scottish  Parliam^ent,  for  a  warrant  to 
remove  the  bell  from  Mr.  Priestly's  chapel.  The  warrant  was  of 
coui-se  granted,  and  as  no  bells  but  those  of  the  Presbyterian  Estab- 
lished Knk  can  be  rung  lawfully  in  this  our  auld  kiugdom  of  Scotland, 
armed  v.ith  all  the  powers  of  the  law,  Roger  Baiiiie  the  constable, 
with  the  whole  village  at  his  heels,  marched  boldly  to  Pairy  Bank, 
and  with  the  help  of  Geordie  Trowel  the  mason,  and  Bauldy  Brume 
the  sweep,  unhooked  the  obnoxious  bell  from  the  gable  neuk ;  and  it 
was  carried  in  triumph  to  the  !Market-cross  of  Greenlaw,  and  there 
sold  in  public  roup,  by  tuck  of  dmm,  to  pay  Mr.  Wadset' s  fees  and 
expenses! 
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"  It  was  a  glorious  victory  for  our  minister,  but  a  terrible  affror 
to  the  colonel !  He  swore  like  a  pagan  tbat  he  would  bum  th 
parish  kii-k  to  the  ground-stone,  that  he  would  never  forget  o 
forgive  it ;  he  dismissed  the  porter  who  admitted  us,  and  in  hTs  rag 
flung  Ali  Baba's  turban  into  the  fire.  It  was  worse  a  thoiisani 
times  than  bein^  sabred  by  Durjan  Sal,  or  being  dinner  for  a 
alligator  Kke  Ensign  Giblets. 

"  The  sins  of  fathers  were  visited  on  the  chikken. 

"Poor  Mr.  Frank  was  forbidden  the  house,  and  then  by  hi 
daughter's  grief  and  dejection,  the  colonel  discovered  her  secret;  h 
ransacked  her  desk  as  he  had  done  the  territories  of  Curriebad ;  am 
the  result  was,  that  all  ]Mr.  Frank's  presents,  letters,  locks  of  hah-  an* 
other  etcetera  were  retui-ned  to  the  manse  with  a  cold  and  coi] 
temptuous  note  in  Cecil's  handwriting.  This  note  was  no  doub 
wiitten  by  the  puir  lassie  to  her  father's  dictation,  for  I  am  as^urei 
that  she  was  all  candoui',  goodness,  and  innocence — yea,  she  was  cha 
ritable  even  to  a  fault,  otherwise  she  could  never  have  submitted  t( 
the  million  whimwhams  of  the  old  nabob  her  father;  but  every  wori 
of  that  compulsoiy  letter  sank  like  a  stab  from  a  Hielandmans  dir] 
into  the  poor  lad's  heart.  He  became  wi-etched  and  miserable 
Wounded  pride  and  disappointed  love  struggled  hai'dly  and  bitterl; 
for  mastery  over  the  more  tender  convictions  of  his  lieart ;  and  hi 
wandered  day  and  night  near  Fairy  Bank,  like  an  iVdam  near  hi 
Eden,  ia  the  hope  of  meeting  Cecil  and  hearing  his  fate  from  her  ow] 
dear  Kps ;  but  Cecil  was  never  to  be  seen  beyond  the  precincts  o 
the  garden,  the  conservatory,  or  the  lawn. 

"  At  last  we  heard  that  the  Honourable  Charles  Fetlock,  a  captain  o 
Dragoon  Guards,  from  the  barracks  at  PiershilL,  was  residing  at  Fair 
Bank,  and  now  everybody  said  tliat  he  was  to  be  ]Miss  Cecil's  in 
tended  spouse.  Through  my  services  as  violinist,  I  had  many  oppor 
tunities  of  seeing  this  young  son  of  Mars. 

"  He  was  a  handsome  and  dashing  fellow,  with  a  well  bronzed  face 
a  heavy  thick  moustache  and  a  gallant  air ;  but,  oh,  he  had  a  devilisl 
grey-eye,  that  all  oui-  village  shrunk  from.  He  dressed  in  the  newes' 
and  most  exquisite  fashion ;  lie  had  a  foitime  far  above  mediocrity 
and  an  intellect  fai-  below  it ;  but  if  he  had  a  small  amount  of  brains 
he  had  at  least  plenty  of  well  cui-led  haii'  over  them.     He  was  i 

great  judge  of  horseflesh,  and  attended  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh'j 
ounds  at  every  meet ;  he  could  play  on  the  piano  and  guitar,  line 
sang  only  Italian  songs,  for  he  had  a  proper  contempt  for  everythinc 
Scottish  and  English  too  ;  he  shone  in  the  polka,  and  was  suprem^ 
in  Smalltalk,  for  he  could  converse,  as  he  believed,  on  everything 
from  bombarding  a  city,  to  the  fashion  of  the  newest  bonnet. " 

"  This  superb  fellov*-  could  never  have  conceived  it  possible  that  i 
young  provincial  like  ova-  minister's  son  could  be  his  rival,  and  o1 
course  the  suspicion  would  never  have  entered  liis  weU  cuiied  head. 
had  not  his  lon^-bodied  and  short -legged  groom,  English  Bill,  hearc 
the  secret  at  the  alehouse,  and  menrioned  it.     The  captain  thei 
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remembered  that  lie  had  seen  a  young  fellow  prowling  abont  the 
avenue  and  other  places  near  Fairy  Bank. 

"  '  Does  he  wear  a  short  plaid  shooting-jacket,  a  blue-silk  necktie,  a 
Glengarry  bonnet  and  leathern  gaiters  ?' 

" '  Yes,  sir,'  answered  Bill,  '  with  a  shot-belt  over  his  shoulder  and 
double-barrelled  gun.' 

"  '  Then  whip  the  fellow  off,  and  if  that  wont  make  him  march, 
Bill,  come  for  me.' 

"  '  Yes,  sir,'  replied  Bill,  who  thought  of  the  double-barrelled  gun, 
and  resolved,  as  he  walked  away  like  a  pair  of  crooked  compasses,  to 
leave  the  matter  in  the  captain's  own  hands. 

"  The  dragoon  guardsman  had  asked  ^Miss  Cecil  some  questions 
corjceming  tliis  prowler,  and  the  confusion  visible  in  her  pretty  face 
and  in  her  manner,  proved  that  English  Bill's  intelligence  had  been 
true:  and  though  the  captain  (as  the  event  proved)  was  only 
amusing  himself  durimr  his  visit  to  the  colonel,  he  resolved  to  punish 
*  the  d-emmed  provincial  for  his  impertinence !' 

''  Some  of  the  villagers  thought  that  the  captain  wished  only  !Miss 
Cecil's  line  fortune,  for  we  all  knew  the  colonel  to  be  reputed  very 
rich ;  but  English  Bill  indignantly  vowed  that  his  master  was  rich 
enough  to  buy  all  the  colonel's  property  thrice  over,  and  that  he  was 
only  making  a  little  love  to  lighten  the  time,  that  it  was  all  fun  and 
the  captain's  way,  for  he  had  that  peculiar  fluency  of  speech  whicii 
is  ever  a  sign  of  little  feeling  and  great  poverty  of  thought. 

"  A Vhether  or  not  ^liss  Cecil  had  changed,  and  forgotten  the  poor 
lad,  who  was  well  nigh  breaking  his  heart  about  her,  I  was  unable 
then  to  say. 

*  "Woman's  a  changeful  and  a  various  thing,' 

saith  Dryden ;  varium  et  mutahile  semper  fernina.  But  !Mr.  Frank's 
•d — ned  good-natured  friends'  in  the  village  daily  brought  him 
tidings  of  how  Miss  Cecil  and  the  captain  were  always  together ; 
how  sweetly  she  smiled  when  he  spoke ;  how  they  played  and  sau^^  like 
two  laverocks  together,  and  sat  for  hours  in  the  bonny  bower  which  he 
knew  so  well,  and  over  which  his  o^vn  hands  had  trained  and  twined 
the  roses  to  please  her.  Some  kind  people  even  went  the  length  of 
fixing  the  verv  weddmg-day,  the  colour  of  the  bride's  dress,  and 
knew  to  a  bo(!le  the  sum  which  the  colonel  was  to  bestow  upon  her 
when  the  Reverend  Mr.  Priestly  had  made  Miss  Cecil  bone  of  the 
the  captain's  bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh.  These  evil  tidings  were  as 
gall  and  wormwood  to  the  poor  suffering  lad  at  the  manse;  and 
though  he  never  spoke  of  it,  none  knew  "his  misery  better  than  I; 
and  when  his  father,  the  old  minister,  who  was  then  well  up  in  tlifc 
Tale  of  years  and  sinking  under  a  complication  of  diseases,  asked  my 
jdvice  anent  his  son,  I  urged  that  he  should  be  sent  back  to  college; 
and  back  he  would  have  gone  instanter,  by  the  Edinburgh  railway, 
but  for  the  following  unfortunate  mischance. 

"Stung  to  the  very  heart  by  some  of  the  wicked  informatioa 
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volunteered  by  you,  John  Crupper, — for,  being  an  auld  dragoon,  you 
had  a  species  of  fellow-feeling  for  tlie  ne'er-do-weel  captain, — one 
eveninir,  ^Ir.  Frank,  witn  a  breast  full  of  desperate  thoughts,  threw 
his  gun  over  his  shoulder,  and  clearing  the  coloners  park-dyke  by 
one  bound,  entered  the  lawn  in  search  of  his  lost  Cecil.  As  fate 
would  have  it,  he  had  not  gone  ten  yards  when  he  was  met  face  to 
face  by  the  Honoarable  Charles  Fetlock,  who  was  smoking  a  cigar 
under "^the  old  lime-trees,  and  arranging  his  hair  and  moustachios,  by 
\isingthe  polished  back  of  his  gold  watch  for  a  mirror. 

"  '  All,  the  deuce  !'  said  he,  looking  up ;  *  I  have  been  looking 
for  vou,  my  fine  fellow,  for  some  days  past.' 

"•  'I  am  always  found  by  those  who  really  want  me,  Captain  Fet- 
lock ;  any  message  sent  to  the  manse  would  have  reached  me.' 

"  '  Message  !  what  do  you  mean,  eh  ? — ah — I  merely  wished  to 
know  why  you  are  constantly  on  the  prowl  about  Fairy  Bank,  with 
that  gun,— it  is  so  poacher-like  !  and  yet  you  have  not  the  air  of  a 
poacher,  I  think.' 

"'Leave  these  inquiries  to  Colonel  Marchmont.  You,  sir,  have 
at  least  no  right  to  question  me.' 

" '  I  have  e\'ery  right,  my  dear  fellow,'  replied  the  captain,  ^vitl] 
the  most  provokins:  nonchalance,  as  he  lit  a  fusee,  and  applied  it  to  a 
fresh  cigar ;  '  but  do  not  be  excited ;  perliaps  you  are  a  lover  of  some 
of  the  girls  about  the  house  ?  Tliat  maid  of  Miss  ^larchmont's  is  a 
deuced  fine  creature  I  You  redden.  All !  it  is  she.  Well,  I  shall 
speak  to  little  May  for  you ;  be  composed,  now,  young  man,  do ;  jt's 
all  right.     Will  you  have  a  cigar,  or  some  sherry  and  soda-water  ?' 

"  Frank  snatched  away  the  captain's  silver  cigar-case,  the  gift  oi 
the  Caledonian  United  Ser^-ice  Club,  and  dashed  it  on  the  ground. 

" '  Hallo  !  what  the  deuce — are  you  mad,  fellow  ?'  cried  the  cap- 
tain, as  he  picked  it  up ;  '  who  the  devil  are  you  ?  Oh  !  I  remeni' 
ber — Mi\  Frank  Hilton,  son  of  the  old  boy  who  lives  down  at  the 
manse,  yonder.  Oho  !  I  begui  to  perceive  the  game  !  Did  not  the 
impertinent  gossips  and  idle  scandahnongers  of  your  hamlet  verj 
oddly  couple  your  name  and  Z\Iiss  ^Marchmont's  together  ?  answei 
me  in  a  straightforward  manner,  if  you  please.' 

" '  They  did  so,  justly,  Captain  Fetlock,'  said  Frank,  with  the 
deepest  emotion ;  '  we  have  loved  each  other  for  a  year  and  more — 

"  '  £h  ? — ah !  you  have  loved  each  other  for  a  year  and  more,'  re^ 
iterated  the  captain,  elevating  his  eyebrows.  '  You  have  mistakei 
friendship  for  love,  young  man;  no  uncommon  thing.  Besides,  ] 
have  heard  that  you  are  not  very  rich,  and  should  think  it  barel3 
possible  that  IMiss  Marchmont  could  love  you.  But,  ah — there  is 
the  dinner-bell  ringing.  I  wonder  your  irritable  paternal  parent  has 
not  sent  a  mob  to  deprive  us  of  that  too  !' 

" '  I  am  poor,  sir,  it  is  true,'  said  Frank,  M'hilc  the  bitter  tears 
came  unbidden  to  his  eyes ;  '  I  am  very  poor ;  yet  Cecil  loves  me— 
or  at  least,  she  loved  me  once.' 

"  *  Oh,  mj  dear  fellow,  absurd,  absurd !'  continued  the  captain, 
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\ntli  tlie  most  impertinent  composure.  '  Seriously,  now,  you  do  net- 
think  it  possible  that  she  can  have  loved  you, — since  I  came  here,  ut 
least.' 

'^  The  superlative  vanity  of  this  remark  would  have  made  Prank 
laugh,  had  he  not  been  choking  with  grief  and  passion. 

"  '  Captain  Fetlock,  you  ar"e  a  foot  and  a  coward!'  said  the  bold 
lad,  with  sudden  rage. 

"  *  Sir !'  said  the  captain,  who  was  paralysed  with  astonishment. 

^' '  You  are  a  fool  and  a  coward ;  for  you  have  trifled  with  my 
honest  confidence,  and  insulted  my  affliction  with  a  smile  on  your 
face.' 

" '  Hush !  you  insolent  boy,'  said  the  captain,  as  footsteps  were 
heard  on  the  gravel  walk ;  '  Hush !  and  begone !  but  remember  that 
my  groom  shall  chastise  this  insolence,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  with  a 
horsewhip.' 

'•' '  You  are  a  fool  and  a  coward,  sir !'  repeated  Frank,  for  the  tliird 
time,  raising  his  voice  as  the  footsteps  approached  nearer  beiiind  a 
privet-hedge ;  '  I  am  old  enough  to  maintaia  my  character  as  a  man, 
and,  in  spile  of  the  law,  can  level  a  pistol  with  you  or  any  one :  and 
give  me  but  the  opportunity,  and  I  will  soon  rid  the  world  of  such  a 
Blockhead!* 

"  These  were  awfu'  words,  sir,  to  come  from  a  Christian  mouth, 
but  the  poor  lad  was  beside  himself  with  passion ;  he  erred,  and  let 
U3  hope  he  has  been  forgiven,  for,  as  Pope  saith — 

'  To  err  is  human — ^to  forgive,  divine.' 

"  '  Begone,  sir/  said  the  captain,  with  great  contempt,  and  with  a 
melodramatic  fioarish  of  his  cigar,  as  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  went 
away ;  but  he  had  not  stepped  ten  yards  before  Mr.  Prank's  gun, 
which  had  been  cocked  by  some  mischance  as  he  climbed  over  the 
park  waU,  icerd  off,  and — oh !  doleful,  yea,  horrible  to  relate — a 
charge  of  buck-shot  was  lodged  in  the  body  of  the  captain,  who 
uttered  a  faint  cry,  wildly  threw  up  his  hands,  and  feU  senseless  on 
the  gravel  path. 

"  He  bled  profusely  from  a  wound  in  the  side,  and  for  a  time  his 
voice  was  gone.  Pull  of  hoiTor,  Prank  went  down  on  his  knees 
beside  him.  The  colonel,  who  had  been  behind  the  hedge,  and  had 
heard  these  last  ominous  words,  I  will  soon  rid  the  wodd  of  such  a 
blockhead,  seized  Mi'.  Prank  by  the  tliroat,  and  loudly  and  coarsely 
accused  him  of  murder.  Gude  save  us !  it  was  an  awfu'  thing  to 
liappen  in  a  Christian  country,  and  in  a  peaceful  and  God-feariiig 
Scottish  village, 

'■'  Stunned  for  a  moment  by  this  dire  calamity,  poor  Prank  per- 
mitted the  fuiious  colonel  to  hold  him ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  see 
Hiss  Cecil  and  aU  the  servants,  whom  the  shot  had  alarmed,  come 
"cLshing  from  tiie  portico  of  the  house,  than  he  shook  off  the  old 
nan  like  a  bairn,  knocked  over  Ali  Baba  (who  tried  to  intercept  him) 
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like  a  nine-pin,  and  vaulting  over  the  park  wall,  came  down  to  me, 
told  me  his  story,  and  craved  advice  and  shelter. 

"  I  hid  him  in  a  great  meal-gii'nel,  and,  taking  my  bonnet  and  staffj 
set  out  in  quest  of  intelligence." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

STOKT   OF   THE   MZXISIER's   SOX,    CONCLTJDEI). 

"  Be>'T  on  being  now  revenged  for  the  affront  about  the  bell,  the 
colonel  sent  to  E.oger  Baillie  immediate  orders  to  arrest  the  mv/r- 
derer  (an  awfu'  word  that !  and  well  may  you  grow  pale,  sir) ;  but 
though  the  nabob  was  in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  auld  Roger 
loved  the  lad,  as  we  all  did,  and  complained  of  a  grievous  stitch  in 
his  side,  vowing  that  he  could  not  stir  fi-om  his  own  ingle  that 
night.  The  piiir  captain  was  in  a  terrible  state  of  mind  and  body, 
and  believing  himself  to  be  dying,  dictated  to  that  officious  fellow, 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Priestly,  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  interview 
in  the  avenue,  with  a  statement  to  tlie  eiiect  that  the  moment  his 
back  was  turned,  his  rival  had  levelled  the  gun  and  shot  him.  In  all 
this  there  was  a  terrible  air  of  probability,  and  everybody  whispered 
it  would  go  very  hard  ^vith  puir  Mr.  Prank,  for  the  sheiiff  was  a 
bosom  friend  of  the  colonel's,  and  an  episcopalian  too. 

"  The  poor  lad  was  wretched  beyond  all  human  wretchedness,  the 
more  so  that  he  dared  not  see  his  auld  father,  and  heard  that  Miss 
Cecil  was  so  overcome  by  all  these  events,  that  she  was  seized  by  a 
deadly  fever,  and  was  dangerously  iU.  Some  said  this  was  because 
of  the  captain's  perilous  condition;  but  I  thought  otherwise. 

"  On  the  very  night  that  Roger  the  constable  received  a  positive 
mandate  from  the  sheriff  to  arrest  ^Ir,  Prank,  he  lent  him  his  own 
horsp,  and  to  get  clear  of  the  law  he  fled  the  kingdom,  by  crossing 
the  Border  into  England,  and  went  by  the  railw?.y  to  London ;  so,  sii", 
from  that  time  to  this — six,  yea,  nearly  seven  lon^  years  a^o — I  have 
never  heard  of  him ;  but  I  say,  vrith  my  heart  as  full  as  this  tumbler, 
may  God  bless  him  if  he  be  in  life,  and  rest  him  if  in  death,  for  he 
was  a  good  and  leal  lad  as  any  in  all  braid  Scotland  ! 

"  The  captain,  instead  of  d\'iug,  as  everybody  expected  and  feared 
6e  would,  grew  well  soon  after,  for  the  proverb  saith,  it  is  lang 
iefore  the  De'il  dies ;  and  after  proposing  to  ]\Iiss  Cecil  and  being 
refused — for  so  it  was  confidently  reported — he  rejoined  his  regiment 
at  Piershill,  where  the  report  had  £:one  before  him  that  he  had  fought 
a  desperate  duel  about  a  young  lady — a  report  which  the  captain  did 
not  find  it  necessary  to  contradict.  But,  alas !  sii*,  these  terrible 
passages  broke  our  poor  minister's  heart.  Prom  the  day  his  son  left 
Aikendean  for  ever,  he  never  raised  his  head,  and  never  snuied,  save 
once,  again ;  and  after  lingering  on  for  a  few  months  in  a  helpless 
state,  he  passed  away  from  among  us  to  the  place  of  iiis  reward. 
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Sorely  he  mourned  aud  wept  for  his  son — yea,  even  as  David  wept  for 
Absalom,  did  he  mourn  and  weep — for  he  was  the  firstborn  of  she 
who  slept  beside  her  younger  little  ones  in  the  auld  kirkyard. 

"  As  if  it  were  yesterday,  I  remember  the  sad  day  of  his  departure. 
It  was  a  bright  May  morning,  and  everything  looked  sweet  and 
smiling,  I  was  the  ruling  elder,  and  John,  the  minister's  man, 
came  to  rne  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  said,  in  a  low  whisper — 

" '  Oh,  Maister  Denholm,  come  awa — the  minister  is  deeing,  and 
would  like  to  see  the  elders  before  he  departs,'  and  then  the  auld 
man  sobbed  heavily. 

'•' '  Bairns,  you  have  a  holiday,'  said  I,  running  out  bare-headed 
from  the  school. 

"  We  soon  gatliered  and  surrounded  his  bed  in  that  chamber  of 
death,  where  he  who  had  ministered  unto  us  in  godli.i.'ess  for  more 
than  half  a  century  lay  speechless  and  pale,  and  able  only  to  indi- 
cate by  a  wave  of  his  wasted  hand,  and  a  last  smile  on  his  sad  face, 
tliat  he  knew  us  as  we  knelt  around  his  bed. 

'•'  I  gave  a  short  prayer ;  my  heart  was  full,  and  my  words  were 
few,  l)ecause  my  thoughts  were  many ;  and  then,  with  tremulous 
voices,  we  sang  that  beautiful  hymn,  which  saith — 

'  I  come,  I  come,  at  Thy  command, 
I  g^ive  mv  spirit  to  Thy  hand  ; 
Stretch  forth  Thine  everlasting  arms, 
And  sliield  me  in  the  last  alarms. 
The  hour  of  my  departure's  come, 
I  hear  the  voice  that  calls  me  home! 
Xow,  O  my  God,  let  trouble  cease- 
Now  let  Thy  servant  die  in  peace !' 

"  Slowly  he  waved  his  hand  as  we  sung,  and  so  the  hvmn  pro- 
ceeded; ilka  wave  sank  lower  and  lower,  until  at  last  tliat  hand 
which  was  never  closed  against  the  poor  and  the  portionless  lay 
stiU,  to  move  no  more. 

'■'The  summer  morning  was  bright  and  sunny;  the  perfume  of 
the  hawthorn  came  through  the  open  windows  of  the  auld  manse 
with  the  hum  of  the  hone;s'^bees,  the  glad  voices  of  the  village  bairns, 
and  the  brawl  of  the  rusliing  bum,  as  I  closed  his  eyes,  and  the 
elders  bowed  their  white  heads  lower  yet  in  prayer. 

"  Our  hearts  were  sad — yea,  exceeding  sorrowful !" 

The  poor  dominie  drew  his  cuff  across  his  eyes  as  he  spoke, 
and  I  covered  my  face  ^vith  my  hands,  for  I  knew  the  chamber  well, 
and  the  whole  of  that  awful  scene  arose  before  me  Hke  a  picture. 

"  TVe  buried  him  beside  his  gudewife  and  their  three  dead  bairns, 
in  the  sunny  comer  of  the  auld  kirkyard,  aud  on  that  dreich  funeral 
day  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  whole  parish.  But  just  before 
we  left  the  manse,  at  the  uplifting  of  the  coffin,  who  should  appear, 
both  clad  in  the  deepest  mourning,  with  white  weepers  on  their 
cuffs,  but  the  fiery  auld  devil  of  a  colonel  and  the  highflying 
episcopal  ;Mr.   Priestly.      Uninvited,    thej   came  to  pay  the  last 
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tribute  to  tlie  man  they  liad  quarrelled  with  in  life,  but  respected 
in  death.  The  colonel  craved  permission  to  hold  the  ribbon  at  the 
foot  of  the  pall,  and  his  chaplain  beirired  leave  (after  the  minister  of 
St.  Bathans)  to  ofler  up  a  prayer,  which  he  did  in  the  most  beautiful 
language,  and  made  such  an  eulogium  on  our  dear  auld  minister. 
Its  won  every  heart  in  the  narish ;  and  by  universal  subscription,  we 
bought  him  a  handsome  bell  to  hang  up  in  his  gable,  in  place  of  that 
we  had  taken  ;  and  were  the  best  of  good  friends  ever  alter." 

"  And  Cecil  ?"  said  I ;  the  words  caused  a  quivering  on  my  lips 
as  I  said  them. 

"She  never  mamed,  and  the  greater  is  the  cause  of  pity,  puir 
thing !  Por,  a  year  after  these  events,  by  the  failure  of  a  bank  in 
Calcutta,  and  other  mischances,  the  colonel  lost  every  shilling  he 
had  in  the  world  but  his  half-pay-  He  was  a  proud  man,  and  the 
change  broke  his  spirit,  for  he  died  in  the  fall  of  the  year;  and 
as  his  income  died  with  him,  Miss  Cecil  was  left  penniless,  and 
all  alone  in  the  world. 

"There  is  a  tune,  captain,  when  undeserved  evils  come  upon  us 
so  quickly  and  so  heavily,  that  the  impious  may  well  believe — even 
as  the  fool  sahh  in  his  heart — that  there  is  no  protecting  Pro- 
vidence. 

"  A  rich  burgess  of  Berwick  bought  the  house  and  furniture ; 
Mr.  Wadset,  the  writer  (after  having  such  pretty  pickings  that  he 
set  up  his  son  as  an  advocate  in  Edinburgh),  handed  over  the 
small  residue  to  Miss  Cecil,  and  she  left  this  place,  naebody  kens 
for  where.  Even  Wadset  knows  not,  and  it  was  little  that  he  cared, 
though  I  inquired  of  him  often,  having  a  fatherly  affection  for  the 
sweet  young  lady  that  was  loved  by  Frank  Hilton;  but  these  things 
are  all  past — yea,  they  are  as  a  tale  that  is  told." 

"  My  poor  Cecil !"  I  exclaimed,  clasping  my  hands,  as  a  hundred 
visions  of  sorrow,  poverty,  and  mortihcatiou,  crowded  upon  my 
imagination. 

"  Youis—i/onrs,  sir — sir !"  said  the  dominie,  looking  under,  over, 
and  through  his  horn  spectacles,  while  honest  John  Crupper,  tha 
landlord,  laid  down  his  pipe  to  stare  at  me. 

"  Well,  Dominie,  I  will  give  you  a  seq?iel  to  your  story.  Young 
Prank,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  had  two  or  three  hundred  pounds 
left  to  him,  which  was  all  he  possessed  in  the  world;  and  believe 
me,  many  a  worthy  fellow  often  has  less.  He  received  a  letter  of 
recommendation  from  an  old  general  oliicer  to  the  senior  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  a  regiment  serving  in  India.  He  joined  it  as  a  gentle- 
man volunteer,"  and  served  "in  Cabul  against  the  Affghans  ;  he 
was  there  when  four  thousand  live  hundred  British  troops,  with 
twelve  thousand  camp -followers,  commenced  that  disastrous  retreat, 
on  which,  after  being  nearly  annihilated  in  the  passes  of  the 
mountains,  they  gave  their  best  officers  and  all  the  ladies,  as 
hostages  for  the  evacuation  of  JeUalabad  by  General  Sale.  The 
cold  was  intense!     The  breath  froze  in  icicles  on  the  moujstaches  of 
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the  soldiers  and  the  bridles  of  the  horses.  From  rocks  a  thousand 
feet  in  height,  overshadowing  the  narrow  gorge  for  miles,  the  fero- 
cious Affghans  poured  down  a  deadly  fire  upon  the  terrified  and 
disorganized  mass,  and  the  slaughter  was  fearful — the  44th  Kegi- 
ment,  in  particular,  was  well  nigh  exterminated.  Frank  Hilton  was 
one  of  the  fortunate  few  who  escaped  to  join  General  Pollock  (a 
countiyman  of  ours.  Dominie),  who  crossed  the  Punjaub,  dispersed 
the  Aiighans  before  Jellalabad,  and  relieved  Greneral  Sir  Robert  Sale. 
There  Prank  received  his  ensigncy,  and  was  complimented  in 
general  orders  for  his  bravery  at  the  storming  and  destruction  of  the 
Balahis^^a^,  or  citadel  of  Cabul,  where  all  the  horrors  of  that  awful 
retreat  .■t'ere  amply  avenged.  This  won  him  promotion,  and  /le  now 
addresses  ;f/ou  as  a  lieutenant  in  'the  Queen's  Own'  Regiment  of 
infantry !  My  good  Dominie,  is  it  possible  that  only  six  years  of 
such  work  can  have  changed  me  so  much  that  you  cannot  recognise 
me  r' 

"'Mi.  Frank — amazement — you?  I  have  been  blind — yea,  clean 
daft !  But  your  cheek,  which  was  smooth  and  round  as  an  apple, 
is  now  browned  like  a  burned  bannock,  and  you  have  a  gude  pair  of 
whiskers,  while  your  hair  is  black  and  cmied.  You  are  taller  and 
stronger — even  your  voice  is  changed  I  Dear,  dear  !  Oh,  if  our 
auld  minister,  or  my  sndewife,  haH  been  spared  to  see  vou  this 
-night :" 

"  Bravo  !"  cried  John  Crupper,  flourishing  his  pipe,  and  grasping 
my  other  hand,  for  the  domioie  had  abeady  possessed  himself  of  one. 
"  Oh,  blaster  Frank,  but  this  trick  of  yours  is  sae  like  your  auld 
ways,  that  it  is  the  best  proof  of  your  identity." 

The  dominie,  who  by  this  time  was  what  the  Scots  call  "  greeting 
fu',"  wept  upon  my  hand,  and  smoothed  my  hair  with  his  trembling- 
fingers,  for  the  old  man  had  a  most  sincere  regard  for  me,  but  the 
landlord,  who  had  no  great  love  for  the  pathetic,  after  a  pause,  said — 

'•'  Air.  Frank,  did  you  ever,  when  on  service,  fall  in " 

"  Wi'  your  auld  regiment,  the  Scots  Greys,  nae  doubt,"  said  the 
dominie,  pettishly. 

"  No— with  that  Honourable  Captain  Fetlock,  who  made  love  to 
Miss  Cecil?" 

"  He  has  been  seiwing  with  a  corps  of  light  dragoons  on  the 
Bengal  establishment,  a  thousand  nules  and  more  from  where  I  was 
fighting,  under  General  PoUock  and  Su'  Robert  Sale ;  thus  I  have 
never  met  with  him,  but  one  day  I  hope  to  do  so,  and  to  wrest  from 
him  a  written  acknowledgment  of  the  false  accusation  that  I  wished 
to  assassinate  liim — a  vile  and  wicked  aspersion,  by  which  I  lost  my 
honour,  my  love,  and  my  home  !" 

Fresh  jorums  of  pimch  were  ordered,  and  before  the  clock  in  the 
spire  of  the  venerable  church  struck  twelve,  my  friend  the  dominie 
'.Tas  at  least  "tliree  sheets  in  the  wind,"  and  had  sung — 

"  Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 
And  never  brought  to  miiwl? 
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while,  band  in  hand,  the  three  of  us  joined  in\he  choms,  till  we  made 
the  rafters  ring. 

The  dominie,  though  the  most  abstemious  man  in  the  parish,  cbank 
mj  health  so  repeatedly,  and  spoke  so  much,  that  he  soon  passed 
through  all  the  different  stages  of  hilaritv — from  being  joyous  to 
uproarious,  and  from  thence  to  being  helpless.  I  was  now  obliged 
to  summon  Buff,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  landlord,  conducted 
nim  home  to  his  own  cottage,  where  they  put  him  in  an  arm-chair, 
rolled  a  grey  plaid  round  liin:i,  and  bade  him  "  good  night"  about 
three  in  the  morning. 


CHAPTER    V. 

EEirrsnscENCES. 

The  kindly  recollections  of  myseK  and  of  my  family,  wliich  1  had  met 
with  from  the  two  old  villagers  with  whom  I  had  passed  so  pleasant 
an  evening,  were  a  source  of  the  purest  gratification  to  me ;  but 
Cecil  Marchmont — where  was  she  ? 

The  place  which  I  now  revisited  was  full  of  her  memory  and  of 
her  presence.  S/ie  never  married — J/m  Cecillejt  this  place,  no  one 
knous  for  where!  were  ever  in  my  ears,  just  as  the  dominie  said 
them;  and  I  wearied  myself  with  futile,  bitter,  and  exasperating 
reflections  and  conjectiuTs. 

Next  morning,  I  was  up  ^ith  the  lark;  the  April  sun  shone 
brightly  down  the  wooded  glen,  and  shed  a  golden  gleam  on  the 
dewy  leaves  and  bed  of  the  brawling  stream,  which  jarred  against 
the  rocks,  the  trees,  and  the  stones  that  the  flood  of  the  past  winter 
had  brought  down  from  the  hills  of  the  Lanunermuir.  From  the 
cottage  chimneys  the  thin  blue  smoke  was  ascending  in  long  un- 
broken columns  into  the  pui'e  morning  sky ;  the  white  pigeons  were 
nestling  together  on  the  moss-grown  roofs,  and  the  black  gleds  were 
wheehng  high  above  the  woods,  the  buds  of  which  were  expanding 
into  leaf,  in  the  genial  atmosphere  of  spring. 

I  stepped  over  the  chui-chyard  style,  and  stood  in  the  humble 
burial-place,  and  within  a  few  feet  of  where  all  my  kindred  lay.  The 
long  rank  blades  of  dog-grass,  the  nodding  thistles,  the  broad-leaved 
docks  and  nettles,  were  bent  ^vith  silveiy  dew ;  but  the  walls  of  the 
renerabie  kirk,  with  its  low-browed  door  and  pointed  Scottish  spii-e, 
its  square  buttresses  and  crow-stepped  gable,  were  reddening  in  the 
rising  sun.  Above  me,  on  the  summit  of  the  wooded  brae,  I  saw  the 
chimneys  and  oriels  of  Fairy  Bank,  that  rose  above  the  coppice.  That 
v^ell-knowTi  house  had  other  tenants  now,  and  I  walked  hastily  round 
the  church,  for  a  gush  of  bitterness  came  up  in  my  heart ;  and  as  old 
Willie  Aiken,  the  sexton,  who  was  digging  a  grave  near  me,  began 
to  whistle  merrily,  even  that  fretted  me. 

And  there  stood  the  old  manse,  just  as  I  had  last  seen  it,  v.ith  the 
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green  espaliers  trained  against  its  white  liarled.  gables ;  its  antique 
and  ivY-shrouded  cliimneys,  in  wliich  tlie  sparrows  built  their  nests, 
— I  knew  everv  stone  in  its  walls,  every  pane  in  its  windows,  from 
which  some  chil^dren  were  gazing  at  me  in  wonder  ;  and  I  hoped  a 
time  would  never  come  when  they  should  feel  the  bitterness  which  I 
then  felt — they  looked  so  happy  and  so  young ! 

I  stood  but  a  few  yards  distant  from  the  door  within  which  all 
who  loved  me  once  had  lived  and  died,  and  wliere  I  had  been  born ; 
but  I  was  a  stranger  now,  and  could  not,  unbidden,  pass  its  threshold. 
There  was  sometliing  very  bitter  in  that  conviction  too.  Yet,  when 
standing  there,  with  the  voice  of  the  old  steeple-clock  in  my  ear,  I 
could  not  rcaHze  it,  or  that  the  last  six  years  of  my  eventful  life,  and 
the  whirl  and  carnage  of  the  Affghan  war,  had  not  been  all  a  dream  ! 
But  there  lay  the  graves  of  my  father  and  mother,  side  by  side,  and 
close  to  the  southern  aisle.  The  grass  grew  thick  above  them,  for 
there  were  now  none  who  cared  to  trim  it,  and  the  rail  that  enclosed 
them  had  already  become  red  with  rust.  The  place  looked  old  and 
forlorn. 

Oppressed  by  a  se::se  of  sorrow  and  respect,  I  took  off  my  cap 
on  approaching  this  hallowed  place,  and  on  the  handsome  marble 
tablet  in  the  old  wall  read  the  tribute  inscribed  by  the  heritors, 
parishioners,  and  by  the  svnod  of  the  Merse  and  Teviotdale,  to  "  tlie 
genius,  piety,  and  pastoral  labours"  of  him  who  slept  below,  and  who 
£ad  "  departed  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age  and  the  fiftieth 
of  his  ministry."  Then  followed  the  thirteenth  verse  of  the  four- 
teenth chapter  of  Revelations,  which  we  find  so  frequently  inscribed 
on  tombstones  in  Scotland ;  and  the  touching  words  sank  deep  into 
my  heart ;  for  many  a  time  in  other  years,  at  the  village  funerals  of 
the  good  people  who  slept  around  him,  I  had  heard  my  father  close 
the  usual  prayer  with  the  same  impressive  words. 

The  revered  and  well-remembered  fifrures  and  faces  of  the  dead 
came  back  to  my  m.emory  so  powerfully,  that  my  emotion  became 
almost  agony ;  and  with  a  swollen  heart  1  turned  to  leave  the  place 
for  ever. 

"  God  bless  you !  Mr.  Frank,"  said  the  old  dominie,  who  was  seated 
on  the  kirk-stile,  where  he  had  been  watching  and  waiting  for  rae ; 
"you  have  been  oft'ering  up  a  just  tribute;  but  put  on  your  cap,  my 
gude  man  (I  had  forgotten  that  it  was  still  in  my  hand).  I  never 
enter  this  place,"  continued  the  schoolmaster,  placinj^  behind  him 
the  liand  wliich  contained  his  snufl'-muU,  and  planting  his  horn- 
handled  cane  on  the  ground,  "never,  without  remembering  the 
words  of  Adam  Smith  on  the  inutility — yea,  sinfulness — of  grieving 
for  the  dead.  But  oh,  Mr.  Frank,  it  is  a  strange  tiling,  how  each 
generation  v.eeps  for  that  which  goes  before  it,  and  then  in  turn,  is 
swept  into  the  gulf  of  Time.  Terily  Ossian  of  old  said  truly, 
*  The  sons  of  future  years  shall  pass  away  !  Another  race  shall  rise, 
for  the  people  are  like  the  leaves  of  woody  Morven,  that  pass  away 
in  the  rustling  blast,  and  other  leaves  lift  their  green  heads  on 
high.' " 


The  moralizing  pursued  by  my  good  dominie  vras  very  consonant 
to  my  train  of  thought,  as  we  wended  our  way  up  the  little  street  of 
the  village,  where  ducks  innumerable  were  squattering  in  the  puddle 
around  the  fountain-well,  and  where  hens  scraped  nests  in  the  warm 
funshine,  back  to  the  inn,  where  Buff  was  in  attendance,  and  a  hearty 
Scottish  breakfast,  with  salmon  taken  that  morning  from  the  river, 
awaited  us. 

After  this  renast  my  drum  beat  in  the  village,  and  Sergeant 
Jldmond  paraded  the  little  detachment  for  my  inspection  before  the 
mn  door — a  military  display,  which  (although  the  soldiers  were  onlj 
m  their  shell  jackets  and  forage  caps)  afforded  supreme  satisfaction 
to  the  old  dragoon,  my  landlord,  and  intense  gratification  to  the 
assembled  population  of  the  village,  who  felt  no  small  interest  in  the 
part  performed  by  "  our  auld  minister's  son,"  as  they  named  me ; 
for  my  identity  had  spread  like  wildfire  from  cottage  to  cottage,  and 
from  ingle  to  ingle. 

After  the  revieic,  I  had  a  regular  levee  of  all  the  good  people  of 
the  place,  and  had  to  visit  them  all  in  turn,  to  hear  their  stories  of 
other  times — and  many  a  bannock  was  broken  and  many  a  bottle 
produced  ■,  the  kindness  of  the  poor  parishioners  was  excessive ;  but 
I  did  not  receive  an  invitation  to  dine  at  the  manse,  for,  jealous  of 
the  popularity  enjoyed  by  his  predecessor,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Maclatter 
— a  divine  who  should  never  have  ''  wagged  his  head  "  in  the  pulpit, 
of  Aikendean  but  for  the  recent  Disruption  in  the  kirk — did  not 
deign  to  honour  m.e  with  the  slightest  notice.  Yet  I  would  have 
given  the  world  (as  the  saying  is)  to  have  seen  once  more  the  inside 
of  that  dear  old  manse,  every  chamber,  every  door,  press,  nook  and 
comer  of  which  were  engraven  in  my  memory,  so  that  I  could  have 
gone  through  them  blindfolded  and  never  made  one  mistake. 

I  made  many  inquiries  of  all  who  were  likely  to  afford  me  infonna,- 
tion,  as  to  where  Cecil  had  gone  on  leaving  her  home,  but  fruit- 
lessly, for  none  knew,  though  many  vrere  anxious  to  know ;  for  the 
good  crones  of  the  old  village  remembered  kindly  her  sweetness  of 
maiLiier,  her  open  hand  to  the  poor,  and  her  exceeding  goodness 
to  the  sick  and  aihng.  Mr.  T\'adset  had  removed  to  another  locality, 
where  his  son  had  obtained  a  sheiiffdom,  by  dint  of  that  toadying  to 

fovemment   functionaries    which  is  now  the  resort  of  Scotland's 
riefless  barristers. 

But,  after  aU  that  had  passed,  what  mattered  it,  even  if  I  did  dis- 
cover her  address?  Could  I  T^Tite  to  her  now,  and  if  I  did  so,  would 
she  answer  me  ?  Believing,  as  perhaps  she  did,  that  I  was  merely  an 
unsuccessful,  or  as  her  father  had  once  tauntingly  said,  an  uncon- 
victed— assassin  ....  Besides,  six  years  had  passed  since  last  we 
saw  and  loved  each  other.  In  the  whiii  of  events,  till  this  visit 
to  Aikendean  brought  my  hea:t  back  to  other  days  and  other  thoughts 
in  all  its  strength  and  freshness,  I  had  at  tiines,  all  but  forgotten 
her:  could  I  then  expect — or  dare  to  hope,  that  CecU  should 
remember  me  ? 


But  here  my  old  doniini?,  to  wliom  I  could  not  forbear  imparting 
my  hopes  and  fears,  would  come  to  my  aid,  as  usual,  with  a  quotatioii, 
and  bade  me  remember  the  words  of  Byron : — 

'  Alas  !  the  love  of  woman,  it  is  known 
To  be  a  lovely  and  a  fearful  thing ; 
For  all  of  hers  upon  that  die  is  thrown. 
And  if  'tis  lost,  life  hath  no  more  to  bring  ? 

"Beautitul  words,  Mr.  Frank — even  Hobble  Bums  never  wrote 
better  or  more  true ;  and  I  will  warrant  you  that  ^liss  Cecil  will  have 
been  faithful  to  her  first  love  as  the  neeclle  to  the  pole.'"' 

"  But,  six  years.  Dominie,  think  of  such  a  time ;  when  moreover 
she  knows  not  if  I  am  in  the  land  of  the  Kving ;  alas  !  how  can  I  be 
certain  that  the  grave  has  not  closed  over  her.  And  she  was 
penniless,  you  say  ?  There  is  a  world  of  frightful  conjecture  opened 
up  by  that  word,  penndess.  It  is  terrible  !  Besides,  she  may  have 
married,  and  may  now  be  the  mother  of  quite  a  family.  Upon  my 
honour,  I  am  foolish  to  think  of  her,  and  you  are  wrong,  Dominie,  to 
feed  my  fading  hopes.  But  it  is  kindly  meant.  Pshaw!  I  was 
almost  content,  until  this  devilish  detachiient  brought  me  back  to 
scenes  of  so  many  happy  and  so  many  bitter  memories." 

I  soon  became  miserable,  or  at  least  completely  tired  of  Aikendean, 
and  longed  to  be  gone,  or  that  the  navries  would  begin  some  of  their 
old  pranks,  such  as  breaking  the  kirk  windows,  demolishing  the 
toll-bars,  fightiug  in  the  whiskey-shops,  and  riotiug  on  their  wage- 
nights  ;  anything,  in  short,  for  a  change ;  tut  they  were  quiet  as  me- 
thodists.  A  week  slipped  away  in.  the  most  peri^ct  monotony,  till 
one  evening  an  orderly-corporaf  arrived  from  Berwick,  covered  with 
dust  by  his  long  march,  with  an  order  for  us  to  rejoin,  as  a  steamer 
had  come  round  to  convey  the  wliole  regiment  to  Chatham,  prepara- 
tory to  its  embarkation  for  the  East. 

Early  next  morning  I  bade  all  my  r.ewly  found  but  old  friends 
adieu;  the  poor  dominie  wept  as  I  shook  his  hand,  and  placed 
therein  a  new  silver-mounted  snuif-mull.  He  gave  me  a  solemn 
blessing,  and  hoped  I  would  '"  yet  win  a  corona  muralis,  such  as  we 
read  of  in  Livy,  Book  xxvi — yea,  and  that  coronet  of  green  grass, 
"^hich  Pliny  esteemed  the  greatest  of  all  military  honours." 

The  entire  population  of  the  village  accompanied  us  on  the  road 
for  two  miles,  and  we  parted  ^rith  three  hearty  cheers  at  the 
Pict-stane-rig.  We  marched  on  the  same  evening  into  Berwick 
Barrack-square,  and  at  eight  o'clock  I  found  myself  at  the  mess- 
table,  and  listening  again  to  the  usual  amount  of  military  news, 
fashionable  and  sporting  chit-chat,  merriment  and  well-bred  nonsense. 

I  endeavoured  to  forget  all  that  a  week's  sojourn  at  Aikendean 
had  called  back  to  memory,  and  made  an  effort  to  shake  off  the 
^loom  that  hovered  on  my  brow,  as  Langley,  de  Lancy,  Popkins,  and 
others  would  soon  have  attributed  it  to  some  absurdity  of  their  own 
suggestion,  and  commenced  their  jokes  and  banter  accordingly. 

The  whole  regiment   was  embarked  on  board  the    troop-ship 
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Yictoria,  wLich  soon  steamed  us  round  to  the  Xore,  and  up  tl 
■findings  of  the  shallow  and  sandy  Medway  to  Cliatham,  ^vliere  \t 
landed  at  the  Gmi  Wharf,  and  marched  into  the  large  square  ( 
Those  glooniT,  old  and  ill-hiult  barracks  of  brick,  which  are  about  tl 
most  uncomfortable  in  Britain. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CHATHAM. 

Chatham  was  the  same  as  when  I  had  seen  it  last,  on  my  way  oi 
to  India,  and  as  it  will  probably  be  for  centuries  to  come,  with  i1 
windmills  tossing  their  arms  on  the  breeze,  its  old  ricketty  houses  ( 
wood,  and  its  new,  but  ill-built  streets  of  brick,  that  lie  round  ih 
margin  of  the  Medway ;  its  dilapidated  wharves  and  stores  ihi 
swarm  ^vith  rats;  its  ramparts  of  brick  and  numerous  glacis  ( 
closely  shorn  grass,  with  their  deep  embrasures,  deeper  ditches  an 
hollow  casemates,  wooden  drawbridges  and  cannon ;  its  busy  docl 
yards,  with  the  dm  of  a  thousand  wooden  mallets  and  iron  hammer 
ialnug  every  second  on  the  ear,  and  its  gates  and  barracks  guarde 
by  Marines,  Ptifles,  and  soldiers  of  all  regiments  in  the  service. 

Looming  through  the  summer  haze,  exhaled  from  the  sandy  rive: 
I  saw  the  vast  dark  donjon  of  Rochester,  the  work  of  the  Bishop  ( 
Bayeux,  the  brother  of  England's  Xorman  Conqueror,  with  its  fon 
corner  towers,  and  the  square  steeple  of  the  cathedral  close  by;  an 
on  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  Port  Pitt,  that  temporary  resting-place  c 
the  weary  and  worn-out,  or  totally  "used-up''  invalids,  who  retur: 
from  our  military  stations  abroad,  in  every  part  of  the  vrorld. 

That  which  struck  me  most,  as  before,  were  the  hulks  house 
over  vrith  roofs,  and  anchored  amid  the  mud  and  slime  of  the  rivei 
which  there  becomes  slow  and  tui-gid :  anchored  side  by  side,  wer 
those  old  foes  the  Shannon  and  the  Chesapeaie,  vnth  many  othe 
frigates,  seventy-fours  and  three-deckers,  so  silent  and  solitar;y 
when  contrasted  vdih  the  din  in  the  dockyards,  from  which  the  mos 
of  them  have  been  launched,  or  the  more  varied  sounds  in  thi 
large  town  of  baiTacks  on  the  slope,  where  the  beating  of  drums  am 
twanging  of  bugles,  the  marching  out  and  in  of  recruits  to  join 
squads  for  drill,  prisoners  for  Miilbank,  invahds  f©r  Poi-t  Pitt  an( 
troops  for  embarkation,  bound  to  every  quarter  of  the  habitabL 
globe,  are  incessant  from  reveille  to  sunset.  Here  in  one  day  w( 
see  the  beginning  and  the  eud  of  military  life.  The  yoimg  soldier! 
bound  to  Gravesend  for  embarkation,  all  youth,  smartness,  fresimess 
and  high-spirits,  cheering  as  they  march  through  the  crowded  streets 
and  the  hollow-eyed  and  emaciated  invalids,  who  have  just  landed 
after  the  long  and  comfortless  voyage,  which  has  brought  them  from 
the  sickly  shores  of  the  East  Indies,  the  sicklier  isles  of  the  Vrest  oc 
the  snows  of  IVorth  Aicerica.  to  lin<?er  cut  the  last  few  years  of  lifa 
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a  burden  to  themselves  and  their  friends,  to  theii'  parishes — ^to  any 
but  the  grateful  Government  of  Britain. 

I  had  quarters  assigned  to  me  in  that  somewhat  dreary  terrace, 
the  small  \\'indows  of  which  overlook  the  large  parade-ground  and 
soldiers'  barracks,  on  the  summit  of  which,  an  iron  rifleman,  the  size 
of  life  (like  la  Gii-alda  of  Seville),  levels  his  weapon  as  a  weathercock. 
Buff  soon  had  my  room  furnished,  and  all  my  earthly  goods  and  gear 
stowed  away  therein. 

Thanlcs  to  past  experience,  I  was  now  "too  knowing"  to  pay  fines 
a  second  time  to  that  old  routier,  the  barrack-seijeant,  for  the  candle- 
blisters  in  niy  press,  or  the  king's-cracks  in  my  window,  or  the 
broken  fire-shovel,  for  which  I,  and  every  successive  occupant  of 
!No.  4  E-Oom,  So.  2  Stair,  had  paid  fines  to  her  Majesty's  Goveni- 
ment  for  the  last  thirty  years.  I  also  knew  better  than  to  waste 
charity  on  the  old  rogue  who  sat  near  the  Barrier  Gate,  and  pre- 
tending to  be  a  venerable  pensioner  showed  to  the  passers  a  frightful 
(but  painted)  scar,  which  had  been  obtained  under  ''the  Dook  of 
Yellintuu,"  and  which  had  never  healed  since ;  or  the  still  older 
rogue,  who  posted  himself  near  the  dock-gate,  where  he  was  always 
on  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  exhibited  a  half-crown  given  to  him 
"by  the  great  Lord  Xelson,  when  he  sarved  with  him  aboard  the 
Wictory,"  and  wliich  he  would  rather  die  than  change  for  food, 
"though  none  had  passed  his  blessed  mouth  for  three  days." 

Neither  was  I  to  be  subdued  by  the  equally  questionable  cha- 
racters who  are  allowed  iVee  ingress  to  the  barracks  at  all  hours ; 
and  who,  as  pretty  dealers  in  scented  soaps,  eau  de  Cologne,  balms, 
&c.,  7C02/.ld  come  into  one's  room,  whether  one  was  dressing  or  uot,ancl 
would  spread  out  their  little  wares  in  the  most  captivating  way,  and 
in  their  prettiest  English  accents  seek  to  seduce  unshaven  and  un- 
fledged ensigns  into  a  flirtation,  and  waste  of  their  spare  cash. 
Is  either  was  I  to  be  "  done"  by  the  lamentable  tale  of  the  very 
interestmg  woman,  who  had  just  been  delivered  of  twins  on  the  very 
day  her  dear  husband — sob — sob — had  embarked  for  Culcutter  with 
the  last  detachment,  and — sob — sob — sob — had  left  her  penniless ;  for 
I  had  heard  the  same  story  told  in  the  same  way  by  the  same  English- 
woman, exactly  word  for  word,  five  or  six  years  before,  and  it  had 
cost  me  a  day's  pay ;  and  in  the  same  manner,  I  made  short  work 
with  all  those  children  of  Israel,  who  are  the  curse  of  all  new-comers. 

We  were  to  go  out  in  the  Candahar,but  as  she  could  not  be  down  the 
river  for  some  weeks  yet,  we  were  ordered  to  make  all  the  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  a  long  voyage  and  longer  residence  in  a  tropical 
climate. 

One  soon  wearies  of  the  dull  routine  and  hard  work  of  garrison 
duty  in  such  a  place  as  Chatham,  every  day  being  so  exactly  like 
that  which  went  before  it.  When  on  duty,  there  are  the  incessant 
"rounds"  of  the  barrack-rooms  to  be  made  before  and  after  every 
meal:  visiting  the  sick  in  hospital,  the  prisoners  in  the  cells  and 
(fuard-rooms,  and  even  the  children  in  the  regimental  schools,  and 
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filling ''up  a  long  report  of  trash  that  is  never  attended  to ;  and  so 
passes  the  day,  until  the  tattoo -roil  call  and  extinction  of  lights  and 
fires  free  the  wearied  subaltern  for  the  night.  The  dock  and  garrison 
guards  are  all  alike,  a  source  of  annoyance  from  the  multiplicity  of 
useless  orders  to  Idc  obeyed,  for  as  Chatham  is  a  great  military  6r /;&&/, 
the  most  and  worst  are  made  of  everything ;  but  these  occupations 
are  varied  by  the  morning  sword-exercise  in  shell-jackets  at  the  Spur 
Battery;  drilling  on  the  Lines ;  an  occasional  field-day  before  the 
general  and  all  the  fashionables  and  fair  ones  of  Kent ;  blowing  up  a 
sand-fort  at  the  back  of  Brompton,  and  taking  the  pretty  -village  of 
Gilliugham,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  on  the  ISM  of  \June,  amid 
clouds  of  dust  from  the  ilinty  roads  and  chalky  fields  :  with  flirtation, 
cold  pie,  sherry  and  iced  champagne  between  the  discharges  of  mus- 
ketry, to  soften  the  fatigues  of  war,  and  inspire  with  new  valom-  the 
British  troops,  whose  sham-fights  in  these  bloodless  localities  inva- 
riably end  in  the  total  rout  of  the  Provisional  Battalion  and  all  the 
rour-company  Depots. 

Then  there  are  the  county  balls  and  the  incessant  evening  parties 
in  the  neighbourhood,  where  one  meets  the  same  set  of  dancing 
girls,  the  same  set  of  wall-flowers,  and  the  same  frivolous  chit-chat, 
and  the  same  set  of  thorough-bred  little  flirts,  who  abound  in  all 
large  garrison  towns.  We  had,  also,  our  summer  evening  lounges  on 
the  Terrace,  while  the  band  played  after  mess ;  and  then  oyster 
suppers  and  billiards  at  aU  hours  of  the  night :  we  rode  over  to 
Maidstone  and  dined  with  the  dragoons ;  we  played  at  cricket  on 
the  Lines ;  we  boated  on  the  river,  and  spent  many  an  idle  hour 
loitering  in  Hammond-place,  among  shops  kept  by  the  most  sharp- 
witted  Jews  that  ever  made  the  name  of  Judea  a  reproach  among 
Christian  men. 

These  shops  are  all  nearly  alike ;  the  windows,  counters,  and 
shelves  being  piled  with  outfits  for  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Bengal, 
America,  Cape  Coast,  and  the  West  Indies — uniforms,  accoutrements, 
everything  comiected  with  military  appui-tenances,  from  a  camp-bed 
to  a  sword-knot,  and  from  a  pompon  to  a  pair*  of  spurs ;  and  there 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  Israel  attend,  decked  out  in  meretricious 
finery,  bare-necked  and  bare-armed,  using  all  their  wiles  and  smiles  to 
wheedle  the  raw  subalterns  into  purchasing  the  most  expensive,  and 
often  the  most  useless  articles  for  the  outward  voyage ;  while  their 
worthy  kinsmen,  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Jacob,  perched  on  their  three  legged 
stools  within  the  glass  door  of  the  back  otfice,  with  their  narrow  souls 
and  sharp  faces  between  the  leaves  of  their  garbled  ledgers,  are  ever 
ready  to  "  do  a  bit  of  stiff'"'  in  the  way  of  an  honest  till  for  a  con- 
sideration ;  and  very  kind  it  is  of  them,  as  it  is  only  advancing  £50 
on  a  bill  for  £90 ;  or  £90  on  a  biH  for  £150,  as  the  case  may  be. 

I  soon  tired  of  all  this,  and  heartily  longed  for  the  day  that  would 
see  us  embarked  for  wherever  their 'high'mightmesses  at  the  Horst 
Guards  were  pleased  to  despatch  us ;  until  one  evening — an  evening 
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vrhic'h  I  shall  never  forget,  a  change  came  over  all  mj  impression^ 
and  I  looked  forrvard  with  dread  to  the  day  vrhen  the  Candahar  woiiia 
drop  dovrn.  the  river  from  the  East  India  Dock. 

Z^iay  had  ghded  imperceptibly  into  June,  and  it  was  now  the 
first  week  of  that  dehglitful  month  of  pure  blue  skies  and  bright 
Vv-arm  sunshine,  when  fishing,  hunting,  and  fowling  are  in  their  glory, 
and  greyhounds,  guns,  and  pointers,  rods  and  nets,  are  all  in  requisi- 
tion ;  when  the  sun-bumed  mower  bends  over  the  rich  clover ;  when 
the  leaves  are  in  their  thickest  and  richest  foliage  ;  when  the  birds 
are  builduig  nests  in  their  leafy  recesses,  and  filb'ng  them  with 
harmony,  and  when  the  earth  yields  up  its  richest  fragrance  after 
the  passing  summer  shower, 

T\'eU,  then — to  descend  lo  plainer  prose — on  one  of  those  davs  when 
the  vraveless  Med  way  and  its  flat  and  sandy  shores  were  glistening 
under  the  uncloude-d  sun,  our  regiment,  "the  Queen's  Own,"  fui'- 
nished  all  the  guards  for  the  garrison  and  dockyards ;  and  as  it  was 
my  chance  to  have  command  of  the  inlying  picquet,  I  marched  it,  as 
usual,  at  sunset  to  the  Barrier — that  massive  archway — in  the  damp 
and  gloomy  fortifications  wliich  face  the  military  burying-ground, 
immediately  under  the  lofty  Spur  Battery  and  roadway  to  the  town. 

The  officers'  guard-room  tliere  is  a  black  and  dingy  vault,  or  case- 
mate, the  only  window  of  which  opens  into  the  deep  brick  archway ; 
and  being  beyond  the  reach  of  summ.er  heat.  Buff  and  the  drummer 
of  the  picquet  were  lighting  a  fire  in  the  rustygrate, while  I  sauntered 
at  the  Barrier  without  and  smoked  a  cigar. 

Just  at  this  time  a  very  handsome  carriage  rumbled  through  the 
arch  in  the  casemates. 

The  hour  was  now  nine  o'clock ;  the  dnmis  in  the  square  were 
beating  tattoo,  and  my  corporal  with  two  soldiers  had  commenced  to 
wind  up  the  drawbridge.  This  process  compelled  the  coachman  to 
pull  up  his  horses  for  a  minute,  until  they  lowered  it  again ;  and. 
happening  casually  to  raise  my  eyes  from  that  day's  "Punch,"  I  ob  • 
served  a  lady  looking  from  the  window  of  the  carriage,  the  glass  of 
which  was  down. 

Her  features,  though  seen  for  a  moment  only  by  the  lingermg 
twilight,  made  a  starthng  impression  upon  me.  She  had  that  pure 
paleness  which  is  deemed  so  aristocratic,  without  being  in  the  least 
too  delicate ;  her  featui-es  were  soft,  her  expression  beautiful ;  her 
eyes  were  of  a  deep  blue,  but  their  lashes,  like  the  smooth  braids  of 
her  hair,  were  dark — almost  black.  She  had  on  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  little  white  crape  summer  bonnets,  and  I  could  perceive  a  very 
small  hand,  cased  ia  a  white  and  weU-fittin^  glove,  resting  on  the 
carnage  window ;  but  the  moment  I  raised  my  eyes,  she  at  once 
withdrew  her  head. 

"  Thank  you — a  thousand  thanks — gctod  evening,"  she  said  to  the 
corporal,  who  raised  his  hand  to  his  cap  in  salute,  as  the  showy 
carriage  svrept  through  the  Barrier,  and  her  voice  thrilled  through  me- 
like  an  electric  shocL 
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She  wn.s  Cecil — Cecil  ^Marchmont !  Oh  I  T70iild  hare  known  that 
ETreet  soft  voice  among  ten  thousand  tongnes. 

'•'  Boyle/'  said  I,  huniedlv,  to  my  corooral,  "  whose  carriage  is 
that?" 

"  Don't  know,  sir, — but  it  passes  thi-ousrh  the  town  pretty  often." 

"  Biiff,  Buff— hollo.  Buff,  where  the  devil  are  you  ?" 

"  Here,  sir — here,"  he  cried,  running  out  of  the  Picquet-house  with 
a  lump  of  coal  in  his  hand,  and  looking  surprised  at  my  impatience. 

"  Hurry  after  that  carriage  and  find  out  to  whom  it  belongs — 
quick,  my  man,  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose !" 

Buff  sprang  over  the  drawbridge  and  ran  down  the  road  towards 
the  town,  while  the  soldiers  suspended  their  task  of  raising  the 
barrier,  and  I  could  perceive  the  rogues  vplnking  knowingly  at  each 
other,  as  the  corporal  said  in  an  under-tone, 

"She  is  a  pretty  wench,  that,  in  the  white  boimet  !^' 

"  Ay,  Tom — we  might  march  a  long  summer's  day  without  passing 
a  prettier." 

At  that  moment  Buff  returned. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  all  impatience ;  "  have  you  discovered " 

"  Xothuig,  sir- — no  one  knows,"  replied  the  panting  Buff,  as  he 
raised  a  hand  to  his  livery  hat ;  "  but  I  could  see  that'there  were  a 
coronet  and  large  coat  of  arms  on  the  panels." 

'•'And  which  way  did  the  carriage  go ?" 

"  It  turned  the  left-hand  corner,  sir,  right  for  the  Dover  road." 

"How  unfortunate  that  I  am  on  dutv!  Blue  liverv,  was  it 
not?" 

"Blue,  sir,  faced  with  white.  Some  of  the  gentleraen  at  the 
mess  may " 

"  Thank  you,  yes— I'll  inquire  to-morrow." 

Ahnost  inunediately  after  this,  we  had  to  lower  tiie  ponderous 
bridge  again  to  admit  Fred  Langley,  who  cantered  in. 

"  Ah,  Hilton !  you  have  the  picquet,  eh  ?  been  a  charming  day, 
has  it  not  ?  I  have  been  over  to  Maidstone,  dining  with  some  of  the 
Light  Dragoons." 

"  Dining !  You  must  have  left  early— for  the  last  bugle  has 
sounded  not  ten  minutes  since." 

"True  :  we  dined  early,  for  I  have  a  pool  to-night  with  De  Lancy, 
and  was  obliged  to  leave.  The  grey  has  brought  me  here  in  half  an 
hour — smart  pacer,  is  she  not  ?  tlie  best  bit"  of  horseflesh  in  the 
three  kingdoms.  Mostyn,  of  the  Third,  offered  me  £200  for  her, 
and  I  think  he  must  have  her,  for  she  cannot  go  out  with  us  in  the 
Candahar." 

"  Did  you  pass  a  caniage,  Pred  ?"  I  asked,  as  he  was  touching  his 
boasted^ grey  with  the  spur;  "brown  panels,  blue  livery,  and  a 
coronet  ?" 

"A  coronet — yes;  it  was  bowling  along  the  Dover  road,  after 
two  beaatifid  horses." 

"The  same — did  you  observe  that  chamiing  woman  in  it?" 
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"  Oh,  Ladv  Montressor — a  great  beauty  indeed,  and  a  bit  of  a 
flirt." 

"  Yon  know  her,  then,"  said  I,  with  a  sinking  heart. 

"Intimately!  If  I  get  an  invitation  to  her  next  ront,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  take^  you.  Some  nice  peo])le  are  to  be  met  at  her  house — 
and  you  will  go,  of  course.     Good  night." 

He  cantered  in,  and  I  returned  to  my  dungeon  or  guardroom,  for 
in  aspect,  the  Chatham  picquet-house  partakes  more  of  the  first  than. 
the  second.  I  sat  down  to  reflect,  by  the  light  of  the  single  com- 
missariat candle,  which  was  set  in  a  dirty  black  iron  holder,  on  a  bare 
and  discoloured  table,  wliich,  like  the  dusty  grate  and  fire-place, 
^ard-bed  and  hard  wood  chairs,  formed  such  a  contrast  to  my 
brilliant  uniform. 

"Lady  Montressor  !  so — so — she  is  married  then ;  and  there  was 
a  child  m  the  carriage,  too,  a  pretty  little  girl  of  four  years  old,  who 
kissed  her  hand  and  laughed  to  the  soldiers." 

I  reflected  bitterly  that  I  had  been  worse  than  a  fool  to  indulge  in 
those  sad  but  delightful  dreams  which  the  unexpected  visit  to 
Aikeudean,  the  reminiscences  of  the  aged  dominie,  and  the  sight  of 
so  many  old  familiar  faces,  had  awakened  in  my  breast.  Something 
of  pique  was  mingled  with  this  vain  regret;  and  yet  I  felt  a 
momentary  emotion  of  satisfaction  that  she  had  manied  so  well,  for 
the  vrords  of  the  dominie  had  led  me  into  a  maze  of  terrible  con- 
jectures. Then  cold  reason  came  to  my  aid,  and  the  faint  emotion  of 
pique  died  altogether ;  for  I  reflected  that  poor  Cecil  could  not  have 
known  that  for  the  last  six  years  I  had  been  in  her  Majesty's  service 
— or  even  that  I  was  still  in  the  land  of  the  Living :  we  had  both  left 
that  sweet  village  of  Aikendean  in  the  same  year,  and  lost  sight  Oi 
each  other  at  the  same  time. 

"  Well — I  shall  go  with  Fred  to  her  rout — she  will  never  recog- 
nise me  in  uniform,  changed  as  I  am  by  it,  by  six  years'  Indian 
service,  by  this  sabre-cut  on  the  cheek.  Oh  yes — I  wiU  go,  and  hav« 
an  opportunity  of  seeing — what  I  shall  see  when  I  am  there." 


CHAPTEH    Vn. 

BLANCHE   PALXER. 

TijIE  passed  on,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  this  lady  or  of  her  carriage ; 
Pred  could  not  inform  me  whether  the  maiden-narne  of  Lady  Mon- 
tressor— who  was  the  mdow  of  one  of  the  richest  baronets  in  Kent 
— ^had  been  Marchmont ;  and  to  solve  the  problem,  the  idea  nevec 
once  occuiTcd  to  me,  of  dipping  into  "Burke."  I  endeavoured  ta 
banish  her  from  my  mind  (or  to  nurse  myself  into  the  conclusioi: 
that  I  had  been  mistaken)  by  engaging  in  a  desperate  flirtation  wit>- 
one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  garrison  belles. 
Her  father  was  a  retired  something — no   one  knew  what — from 
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London.  He  had  built  "unto  himself  a  beautiful  villa,  a  mile  or  so 
distant  from  the  Graveseud  road,  bevoud  Stroud,  a  SAveet  place,  Avith 
line  old  lime-trees  before  it,  and  the  clear  blue  Medway  winding 
behind.  It  was  entirely  sun-ounded  by  a  verandah  of  trellis -work, 
■which  was  entwined  with  the  thickest  woodbine  and  honeysuckle, 
and  formed  the  best  place  in  the  world  for  a  flirtation,  en,  jjassant, 
between  the  figures  of  a  quadrille  or  the  intervals  of  a  polka;  for  the 
retired  citizen  was  sin:iple  enou,^h  to  give  the  garrison  some  magni- 
ficent routs  in  those  splendid  di'awing-rooms,  the  caseraented 
windows  of  which  opened  down  to  the  floor  of  tiie  aforesaid 
verandah. 

Now  !Miss  Blanche  Pahner,  my  flame  for  the  time,  was  everyway 
attractive;  but  especially  in  purse  and  person,  for  she  was  beautiful, 
dashing,  and  accomplished  to  the  utmost  that  French  and  English 
governesses  could  achieve  for  her.  She  rode  with  ease,  danced 
with  grace,  and  had  a  charming  amount  of  the  prettiest  chit- 
chat imaginable ;  was  deep  in  Byron  and  Moore,  in  the  lore  of 
music  and  the  drama,  mysticism,  and  all  the  other  isms  of  the  day. 
She  had  the  whitest  hand,  the  tiniest  foot,  and  the  thickest  braids  of 
beautiful  black  hair  that  ever  adorned  a  divine  female  head ;  withal, 
she  was  proud,  imperious,  and  a  little  sarcastic  ;  but  then,  as  Langley 
said,  she  was  "  a  ward  of  chancery — a  forty  thousand  pounder,  with 
no  end  of  coal  pits,  down  somewhere  in  the  Midland  Counties/' 

Tickets  for  the  Bochester  ball,  bouqaets,  new  music,  new  novels, 
Bulwer's,  Dickens'  and  Levers  last,  were  sent  every  day  by  me,  per 
Mr.  Buff,  whom  I  equipped  in  a  new  suit  of  the  most  resplendent 
livery  to  impress  the  old  city  man ;  and  Popkins  of  ours,  who  blew 
a  little  on  the  flute,  and  was  a  simple  and  good-hearted  fellow,  with 
the  aid  of  the  band-master  transmogrified  a  lively  Irish  jig  into  an 
execrable  polka,  to  which  no  one  but  liimself  could^  keep  time.  This 
we  had  finely  emblazoned,  published,  and  dedicated  to  Miss  Blanche 
Pahner,  and  the  officers  of  "  the  Queen's  Own." 

The  old  citizen  was  greatly  impressed  by  this  absui'd  and  conjunct 
dedication,  and  gave  us  a  ^rand  rout  in  consequence.  All  the  officers 
of  the  marine  division  an(l  those  of  the  Provisional  Battalion  were 
there ;  while  a  few  of  the  Hussars  rode  over  from  Maidstone  and 
dropped  in  about  twelve  o'clock,  just,  as  it  were,  "to  see  what  was 
going  on."  As  usual  in  Chatham  parties,  there  was  a  considerable 
sprinkling  of  raw  ensigns  who  had  just  joined  their  depots,  used-up 
captains  and  old  fellows  who  had  returned  from  the  three  Presidencies, 
looking  as  yellow  as  the  tropical  climate  and  liver  complaint,  or  as 
emaciated  as  cholera  and  ague  caught  at  Hong  Kong,  could  make 
them. 

The  whole  villa  was  thrown  open  ;  a  blaze  of  light  came  from  all 
its  wmdows,  and  the  supper-room  (the  month  being  June)  was  like 
the  Blackhole  of  Calcutta.  Suppers  are  all  alike — ^jelly  and  ices — 
champagne,  crackers  and  trifle,  sherry,  cold  fowl,  and"  fliitation — 
nonsense  ajid  blushes ;  the  whole  scene  was  highly  exciting  and  some- 
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•what  noisy,  for  I  remember  the  helpless  and  dumbfoundered  ait 
vith  which  the  quiet  old  citizen,  vrho  occupied  the  foot  of  hii 
hospitable  table,  regarded  the  storm  of  fun  that  raged  about  him. 

My  flirtation  with  Blanche  had  now  come  to  a  dangerous  point, 
for  we  had  little  piques  and  quarrels  which  were  invariably  made  up. 
She  had  accepted  from  me  a  gold  bracelet — a  serpent  biting  its  onvh 
tail — together  with  a  padlock,  containing  a  lock  of  my  hair,  and  old 
Palmer  had  asked  me  in  a  somewhat  impressive  manner  whether  or 
not  "  I  was  an  eldest  son  ?"  To  this,  with  a  clear  conscience,  I 
replied  in  the  affirmative ;  and  from  Langley  and  OTlannigan 
I  ascertained  that  he  had  been  making  covert  queries  as  to  the 
amount  of  mj  fortune. 

"  Fortune,"  said  Ered,  as  he  drew  on  his  gloves  and  gave  liis  arm 
to  his  partner,  a  pretty  girl  who  looked  flushed  in  face  and  faded  in 
dress  after  the  siege  of  the  supper  table,  "he  has  not  much  of  a 
personal  fortune — but  he  has  tremendous  expectations  '." 

'•'  Ah — I  thought  so — a  fine  young  man  !"  said  old  Palmer,  opening- 
his  large  stupid  eyes  and  polishing  his  bald  head. 

"Everyone  has  some  expectations — but  he  is  the  best  and  the 
luckiest  fellow  in  ail  '  the  Queen's  Own.'  " 

Langley  moved  away  with  Miss  Letty  Howard  (a  greater  flirt 
than  little  Letty  never  was  draped  in  white  muslin,  and  a  fairer  bust 
than  hers  was  never  girt  by  a  berthe  of  lace),  and  thereupon  Blanche's 
father  who  felt  the  weight  of  Fred's  praises,  sent  a  servant  to  say  he 
would  "  drink  wine  with  me." 

"  Frank,"  wliispered  Langley  as  he  passed  me,  "if  the  route  is  not 
here  soon,  you  will  find  yom-self  in  a  mess,  my  boy.  Old  Palmer  has 
been  asking  about  your  expectations." 

I  thought  Fred  was  quizziag  me,  and  turned  to  resume  my  gay 
conversation  with  Blanche,  who  was  seated  between  me  and  I)e 
Lancy  of  ours,  a  consunnnate  fop,  who  wore  pearl  rings  above  his 
white  kid  gloves,  and  I  am  conviaced  that  Blanche  was  bored 
by  him. 

"  Who  is  that  pretty  gud  with  Langley  ?"  I  asked. 

"  My  friend  Letty— Letty  Howard— a  very  sweet  girl,"  replied 
Blanche,  holding  out  her  glove  for  me  to  button. 

"All !  she  is  goin»  out  to  India  with  her  brother  in  the  Buffs," 
lisped  De  Lancy ;  '*  she  is  m  excellent  hands,  and  so  I  shall  not  dis- 
turb her.  Fred  has  aU  Byron  and  the  language  of  the  flowers  by 
rote,  he  is  first-rate  at  all  manner  of  flh-tation  and  saying  soft 
nothings.     B»y  the  way,  ]\Iiss  Palmer,  didyo?^  know  her  brother." 

"This  room  is  oppressively  warm,"  said  Blanche,  wlio  became 
suddenly  flurried  and  allowed  the  question  to  pass  unheeded ;  "  Mr. 
Hilton,  I  am  almost  suff'ocatcd !" 

"  The  verandah  is  just  behind  us — and  the  night  is  most  beautiful," 
said  I,  offering  my  arm,  " would  you  choose  a  little  promenade" 

"  Thank  you,"  said  she,  with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles,  as  I 
placed  a  wliite  lace  scarf  on  her  dazzling  shoulders,  and  led  her  out 
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fo  the  veraudali,  "u-Tiere  Laugley,  Popkius,  and  several  of  ours  were 
already,  couversing  with  different  ladies. 

On  this  night  Blanche  indeed  looked  very  beautiful!  she  was  entii-ely 
jfressed  in  white  muslin  trimmed  with  the  richest  lace,  and  her  orna- 
ments were  pearls,  which  formed  a  powerful  contrast  with  the  bkck- 
ness  of  her  magnificent  hair  among  which  they  were  entwined. 

It  was  a  sweet  summer  night";  a  red  flush  yet  lingered  in  the 
west  and  tinged  the  broad  waters  of  the  ]Medway  which  wound  down 
from  among  the  green  and  verdant  uplands  of  the  Enghsh  landscape, 
till  they  seemed  to  flow  almost  at  our  feet,  and  passed  where  the 
Hghts  of  Rochester  were  twinkling,  and  where  the  shadows  of  its  tall 
stupendous  tower  and  stately  bridge  were  tlu'own  upon  the  starlit 
flow  of  the  river,  which  there  runs  with  incredible  force  and  speed. 

The  wiue  I  had  taken  before  supper,  and  the  number  of  round  dances 
we  had  after  it,  combined  to  make  me  somewhat  giddy ;  but  I  felt 
that  now  the  time  had  come,  when  some  explanation  should  be  made 
to  Blanche  ;  and  yet  I  had  the  certainty  that  even  if  it  was  not  made, 
she  would  certainly  not  break  her  heart,  as  I  had  just  can-ied  on  with 
her  the  same  species  of  flirtation  that  Gascoigne  of  the  Rifles,  Jack 
Lumley  of  the  Tusileers,  Howard  of  the  Buffs,  and  otliers,  whose  names 
were  all  known  to  our  mess,  had  successively  carried  on  before ;  and 
this  cooluig  reflection  caused  me  to  make  another  cii'cuit  of  the 
terrace  with  her,  engaged  in  the  veriest  commonplace. 

I  felt  convinced  that  she  would  make  a  very  unexceptionable  wife 
(as  wives  go  on  the  Indian  establishment)  notwithstanding  her  little 
disposition  to  coquetry ;  and  that  those  endless — coal-pits  which  Ered 
Langley  spoke  of,  would  make  a  very  pleasant  and  reputable  addition 
to  a  subaltern's  exchequer ;  but  officers  do  not  Like  to  marry  women 
who  have  become  ganison  belles,  and  whose  names  have  been 
bandied  about  a  mess  table  (hamilessly,  of  coiu'se,)  and  coupled  witi. 
those  of  the  dancing  men  of  half-a-dozen  regiments ;  and  then,  as 
some  one  says  somewhere,' with  great  truth,  "we  may  love,  ^-^Atlilnk 
we  love  entii-ely,  and  stfll  find  another  our  hearts  cling  unto  more 
strongly,  and  mingle  with,  as  if  each  were  but  the  half,  and  wanted  the 
oth''r  halfXo  make  a  complete  and  harmonious  whole.'"'  These  re- 
flections, with  the  stories  of  O'Flannigan  the  captain  of  our  Grenadiers, 
of  "  how  nearly  she  had  hooked  Gascoigne  of  the  Rifles"  (who  was 
killed  the  other  day  at  Alraa),  "and  also,  how  high  Howard  of  the 
Bufts  stood  in  her  favour,  before  he  went  to  Tilbury,"  brought  us 
round  the  verandah  a  second  time ;  and  though  I  carried  her  fan  and 
her  bouquet,  adjusted  her  scarf  and  fastened  her  bracelet  upon  the 
whitest  of  arms,  and  her  glove  upon  the  prettiest  of  hands,  indeci- 
sion yet  fettered  my  tongue,  and  I  left  unsaid  all  that  the  beautiful 
Blanche  too  evidently  and  justly  expected  I  should  say ;  we  rejomed 
the  dancers,  and  to  the  music  of  our  band  (one  of  tKe  finest  in  the 
service)  plunged  a»am  into  the  whirling  throng;  but  for  the  re- 
mainder of  that  night  (or  rather  morning)  I  could  perceive  thai 
Blanche  was  somewhat  cold  and  piqued  with  me,  and  more  disposei 
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to  iirt  with  OTlaruugan  and  others  than  I  had  ever  before  seen 
her. 

"Well,"  said  Langley,  as  we  drove  home  in  his  dog-cart ;  "what 
passed  in  the  corner  of  that  convenient  verandah — something  pleasant, 
no  donbt — eh  ?  you  proposed,  of  course,  and  vrere  refeiTed  to  Papa 
Palmer  r" 

"  No,"  said  I,  briefly,  for  I  felt  somewhat  dissatisfied  with  myself. 

"No?^h — what  the  deuce !  after  the  fine  character  I  gave  to 
the  old  man  ?  You  owe  me  a  dozen  of  wine,  for  the  sketclTl  gave 
him  of  your  family  and  expectations." 

"I  fear  I  do  not  love  this  woman,  Pred,  nor  anything  approaching 
to  it — and  yet  I  could  not  part  from  her  without  a  sigh.  She  is 
beautiful  and  highly  accomplished — but — but  I  fear  I  have  only  been. 
,  dazzled  by  her." 

'•'  But  the  coal  pits,  my  boy — think  of  the  coal  pits." 

"  I  have  made  a  great  fool  of  myself  in  going  so  far,'* 

••'  Yet  the  girl  is  very  loveable,  Frank !" 

"  And  would  be  a  credit  to  me  in  some  respects." 

"And  to  'the  Queen's  Own,' of  course,"  saidLangley,  as  we  rumbled 
along  Howard-place,  and  turned  up  to  the  left,  towards  the  barracks. 
"  Your  reflections  are  identically  the  same  as  Lumley  of  the  Fusileers 
and  Jack  Howard  of  the  Buffs  made  before  you." 

"  D n  Lumley  and  Howard  of  the  Buffs  !"  said  I,  angrily ; 

"  it  is  hearing  her  name  constantly  jangled  with  theirs  which  gives 
me  this  unmanly  indecision  !" 

"  She  would  find  in  India  old  friends  and  admirers,  in  every  town 
between  Moidtaun  and  Madras." 

"  I  saw  her  blush  to  the  temples,  when  that  cunning  puppy  De 
Lancy  of  ours  spoke  to  her  of  Howard." 

"  Pine  girl,  his  sister !  I  wish  she  had  the  coal  pits ;  and  I  wiil  bet  a 
hundred  to  one,  that  she  would  go  out  with  us  m  the  Candahar,  but 
seriously,  a  word  in  your  ear  Prank,  said  he,  as  we  swept  past  the 
picquet-house  barrier,  ahghted  at  the  barrack  gate,  and  walked  up  to 
the  officers'  terrace ;  "  get  out  of  this  entanglement  as  handsomely 
as  you  can.  The  route  will  soon  be  here,  and  when  we  march,  be 
assured  that  you  will  be  forgotten  as  others  have  been,  before  your 
time,  in  the  flirtation  that  will  begin  with  some  one  else.  The 
18th  Royal  Iiish  are  coming  in  from  Canterbury,  and  pretty 
Elanche  will  soon  find  consolation.  These  are  not  the  women  that 
ice  marry.  Prank.  I  should  like  to  see  such  a  woman  as  Lady  2\lon- 
tressor  attached  to  the  regiment.  She  wotdd  indeed  be  a  credit  to 
it.  Good  night — we  will  leave  our  cards  at  old  Pahner's  to  morrow, 
and  lunch  at  Upnor," 

"  Lady  !Montrcssor,"  I  muttered,  as  the  ever  wakeftd  Buff  lighted 
-me  to  my  room;  "I  know  not  whether  that  name  ^viQ  cure  my 
jcasual  love  for  Blanche,  or  teach  me  to  love  her  outright." 
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Apter  eTening  parade  next  day,  Fred  Langley  and  I  rode  over  to 
Palmer's  Villa,  to  leave  our  cards ;  vre  had  no  intention  of  doing 
more,  but  on  being  told  by  a  servant  that  the  old  gentleman  had 
gone  to  London  by  the  railway,  and  that  '"'Miss  Blanche  was  at 
home,"'  I  stood  for  a  moment  irresolutely,  and  then  dismounted,  while 
Tred  left  me  with  a  laugh  and  a  wink,  and  galloped  back  to  Chatham, 
as  he  had  to  attend  a  rowing-match  at  ITpnor  Castle,  where  we  had 
pitted  eight  chosen  men  of  our  Light  Company,  against  eight  Mai'ines 
of  the  Chatham  division,  and  where,  that  evening,  we  beat  them 
hollow. 

I  was  ushered  into  the  back  drawing-room,  a  door  from  which 
opened  into  the  rich  conservatory.  Blanche  was  not  there  to  receive 
me,  and  through  the  half-drawn  curtains  of  the  front  room,  I  could 
still  perceive  some  traces  of  the  last  night's  entertainment.  I  had 
not  waited  a  minute,  when  I  heard  voices  in  the  conservatory,  the 
glass-door  of  which  was  fastened ;  but  through  it,  I  saw  Blanche  and 
her  friend  and  gossip,  Letty  Howard,  approaching  slowly,  for  they 
were  culluig  each,  a  bouquet  from  the  brilliant  flowers  that  grew  on 
the  stone  shelves  on  each  side  of  the  passage — shelves  from  which 
Langley,  who  had  all  the  language  of  the  flowers  by  heart,  had  made 
up  many  a  charming  love-letter  in  symbols  for  me  and  others 
who  were  less  learned  than  himself  in  tliis  Oriental  fashion. 

Blanche  was  attired  in  one  of  the  most  becoming  of  barege  dresses, 
and  its  many  folds  undulated  gracefully  about  her  fine  fonn ;  her 
black  hair  was  braided  in  the  most  simple  way ;  she  looked  coquet- 
tishly  beautiful,  and  from  time  to  time  smiled  in  that  bright  and 
artificial  manner  which  is  common  to  all  those  pretty  women  who 
very  properly  reserve  all  their  ill-humour  for  brothers,'  servants,  9Jid 
husbands,  if  they  have  them. 

Blanche  said  something  about  Ensign  Popkins  of  "  the  Queen's 
Own,"  and  then  they  laughed  aloud. 

"  Little  Popkins  is  so  absurdly  tunid !"  said  Letty. 

'•'A  rare  quality  in  a  Londoner!'"'  added  Blanche,  as  she  tied  her 
bouquet  with  a  white  ribbon. 

"  But  an  invariable  sign  of  iimocence." 

"  A  quality  stfll  more  rare,"  said  Blanche,  "  yet  we  .^hould  always 
doubt  a  fluent  love-maker." 

"  Like  Frank  Hilton — ah  ?"  said  Letty,  with  one  of  her  artificial 
smiles  :  "  what  a  hold  he  takes  of  one  in  a  round  dance  !" 

"  Come  now,"  said  Blanche,  coyly,  "  don't  be  impertinent,  Letty, 
or  you  shall  not  have  that  pretty  bouquet.  Had  you  termed  yo?ir 
admu-er,  Popkins,  stupid  iostead  of  tunid,  you  ha^  'been  nearer  the 
truth." 
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'•'Poor  'My.  Pc^ikins — lie  waltzes  with  so  mucli  solemnity  and 
Kimestness.'"' 

"  How  can  you  be  troubled  witli  sucli  a  creature  when  snch  men 
8s  Montague,  Eilton,  and  Langley  are  quartered  here  r" 

*•' Faith,  "Blanche,  he  is  worth  the  winning;  his  father  is  rich  as 
a  Jew." 

"I  would  rather  lose  than  win  such  a  lover — ^a  pug-nosed  and 
white-haired  ensign !" 

"  But  he  is  so  rich,  and  I  am  bent  on  having  a  carnage — mamma's 
joint'ii-e  is  very  small;  but  in  my  heart,  I  do  like  young  Fred 
Langley  better." 

"And  I,  Hilton — he  is  my  man  of  all  'the  Queen's  Own!'  Oh, 
we  shall  miss  the  regiment  sadly  when  it  marches  !" 

"But,  have  vou  quite  forgotten  my  poor  brother  Jack  of  the 
Buffs?" 

"I  have  not,"  said  Blanche,  as -her  laugh  ceased;  "but  the  imper- 
tinent fellow  seems  to  have  forgotten  vne  since  he  was  sent  with  that 
detachment  to  Tilbury." 

"My  brother  has  a  handsome  fortune,  Blanche  dear — with  the 
best  of  expectations ;  while  I  suspect  your  Hilton  is  poor,  and  Cupid 
and  poverty  could  never  agree ;  but  I  beg  pardon  for " 

"  For  what  ?"  asked  Blanche,  a  little  sharply. 

"As  you  leaned  on  his  ri^ht  arm  last  night,"  I  thought  you  might 
be  engaged." 

"  Not  at  all,  Letty  dear,''  replied  Blanche,  inserting  her  pretty 
nose  into  her  bouquet ;  "  I  shall  not  be  in  a  hurry  marrying,  until 
I  see  something  worth  having.    One  can  wed  whenever  one  pleases,'* 

"And  you  have  forgot  my  brother  Jack  in  youi'  flirtation  with 
Hilton?" 

"  I  have  not — I  tell  you,  girl.'' 

"  J  beheve  that  both  love  you." 

"  Sincerely  r"  asked  Blanche,  pithily. 

"Well — ^yes,  I  think  so — as  sincerity  goes  amon^  red-coats,  het 
us  toss  up  for  which  you  will  marry,  if  they  both  offer." 

"  Why  not  marry  him  who  offers"  first.  But  it  is  excellent !  Do  you 
toss  for  me,  Letty,"^  please,  and  let  us  see  which  will  fall  into  those 
dehghtful  coal  pits,  about  which  Lumlev,  of  the  Scots  Fusileers,  made 
so  many  impudent  jokes  at  mess,  after  1  had  refused  him." 

Letty  took  a  crown  fi*om  her  purse,  and  balanced  it  on  the  points 
of  her  fingers,  and  she  was  so  full  of  gaiety  and  animal  spirits  that 
she  looked  very  beautiful  and  attractive  at  that  moment. 

'•'  The  queen's  head  will  be  your  Scottish  lover,  and  the  St.  George 
for  my  poor  brother  Jack,  who  mopes  himself  to  death  at  Tilbury 
Fort." 

Up  went  the  glittering  crown,  which  rung  in  its  descent  upon  ilie 
marble  pavement  of  the  conservatory. 

"  The  head  for  a  guinea  1"  cried  Blanche,  springing  towards  it,  aid 
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**  It  is  the  head,"  said  Lettv,  laughing ;  "  but  I  don't  despair  of 
Jack's  success  yet.  I  would  so  love  you  for  a  sister,  and  vre  \rould 
slan  such  splendid  routs,  such  pic-nics  and  regattas — — " 

At  that  moment  the  rascal  of  a  servant,  -who  had  probably  fo-- 
i^ot ten  me,  put  his  powdered-head  into  the  lower  door  of  the  consei  • 
ratorr,  and  gave  my  card  on  a  silver  salver  to  Blanche,  who  im- 
Giediateiy  shook  cut  the  well-flounced  skirt  of  her  barege  dress, 
smoothed  her  braids,  and  put  on  her  sweetest  smile  to  greet  me. 
Whispering  something  to  Letty,  who  left  the  conservatory  by  the 
iower  door,  Blanche  ascended  'the  steps  and  entered  the  drawing- 
room,  where  I — who  had  not  been  altogether  flattered  by  the  conver- 
sation, which  I  had  been  half  compelled  to  overhear — rose  from  a 
iown-fauteuil,  and  laid  aside  the  daily -paper,  over  which  my  eyes  had 
been  wandering. 

The  usual  compliments,  and  the  invariable  and  insipid  ''hope  that 
she  had  not  been  farigued  by  the  dancing  of  last  night :"'  a  few 
jesting  remarks  on  the  flirtations  and  probable  conquests  we  had  ob- 
served, were  scon  dismissed  ;  we  gradually  conversed  on  other  topics, 
and  I  took  her  hand  in  mine.  TMien  I  remembered  the  joy  ex- 
pressed by  Blanche,  when  the  thoughtless  Lettr's  proposal  for  afford- 
ing her  brother  one  more  chance  assigned  7/ie  to  her  favour  :  when  I 
saw  how  bright  and  beautiful  she  looked ;  when  I  reflected  that  I 
might  have  such  a  dazzling  creature,  for  the  mere  ceremony  perhaps 
of  asking — a  warm-hearted  gu-1  fas  I  hoped),  who  would  cling  tome, 
and  love  me,  when  I  had  no  other  relation  on  earth  that  I  knew  of; 
I  must  own,  that  I  felt  everyway  inclined  to  unite  my  fate  with  hers, 
and  lay  my  heart  at  her  feet :  and  in  contemplating  the  splendour  of 
her  beautiful  smile,  the  turn  of  her  soft  cheek,  to  which  the  tliick 
braids  of  her  perfumed  hair  formed  such  a  contrast — ^together  with 
her  seducing  and  brilliant  mamier,  the  mess-room  banter  of  such 
fops  as  De  Lancy,  and  more  earnest  advice  of  such  honest  friends  as 
Fred  Langley,  were  completely  forgotten  in  the  charms  of  the  place, 
the  hour  and*^  the  person  of  Blanche ;  and  after  considerable  hesitation, 
and  some  of  those  anxious  pauses  which  the  beatings  ot  the  heart 
alone  fill  up,  I  told  how  I  loved  her — dearly  loved  her ! 

She  heard  me  in  silence  and  with  a  sweet  vague  and  averted 
smile— for,  alas  !  too  many  had  told  her  the  same  thmg,  for  the  avowai 
to  startle  her  now ;  but  she  did  not  ofi'er  the  slightest  resistance,  as  I 
drew  a  pearl-rin^  from  her  finger,  and  replaced  it  by  one  of  my  own — 
as  I  did  so  imprint ing  on  her  hand,  the  kiss  I  dared  not  yet  ti*ansier 
to  her  clieek,  for  the  bantered  Popkins,  at  that  moment  could  not 
iave  been  more  timid  than  Frank  Hilton. 

1  did  not  linger  long  after  this,  and  my  nag  was  brought  round  to 
The  door. 

"  Good-bye,  Frank,"  said  she.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  called 
me  so,  and  mj  heart  beat  fast. 

"  Adieu,  dearest  Blanche — I  shall  see  you  at  the  review — our  regi- 
ment )  ill  be  on  the  ridu  of  the  line." 
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"And  you  will  find  our  carriage  a  good  place  neai*  the  salut- 
ing-post." 

'•'The  best,  if  possible.  Drive  through  the  Barracks,  and  past 
St.  Mary's  Guard-house  to  avoid  the  crush,  and  I  shall  see  you  pro- 
perly placed.     Will  you  have  the  close  carriage. 

"  At  tills  season  ?  Oh  no — the  phaeton  with  the  cream-coloured 
ponies — I  shall  drive  myself." 

"  Then  I  shall  easily  recognise  you — " 

"Yes — adieu,  dear." 

She  kissed  her  pretty  hand  from  the  di'awing-room  windcvr  as  I 
lode  down  the  slope,  and  entered  the  avenue  of  dahlias  and  shrub- 
bery which  led  to  the  Stroud  road,  and  as  I  crossed  the  long  bridge  of 
Eochester,  I  was  not  without  hope  that  her  dear  blue-eyes  were  still 
watching  me. 

I  had'now  to  open  the  trenches  with  old  Palmer,  who  I  feared  had 
been  somewhat  imposed  upon  by  Buff's  resplendent  livery  and  plush 
breeches,  and  byLanglers  fine'blood-mare,  which  I  rode  every  day  as 
if  she  was  my  own;  for  Fred  had  several  fine  nags,  and  gave  me 
the  "  run"  of  his  stable,  while  he  was  kind  enough  moreover  to  set  ofT 
my  "  great  expectations"  in  the  most  approved  form,  and  Buff  (for 
whom  old  Palmer's  cook  had  conceived  a  kindness)  was  no  way 
behind  him,  as  the  reader  may  easily  believe. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  MESS. 

I  HAD  not  an  opportunity  of  telling  Langley  what  I  had  been  about, 
as  I  did  not  see  liim  until  we  met  at  tlie  m'ess-table  in  the  evening, 
and  then  we  were  at  different  ends  of  the  room. 

The  rowing-match  down  the  river  to  Upnor,  and  old  Palmer's 
rout,  with  its  consequent  flirtations,  fonned  the  staple  subiccts  for 
discussion  during  dinner ;  and  amid  much  banter,  absurdity,  and 
raillery,  the  names  of  half  the  ladies  within  ten  miles  were  mentioned 
without  resen-e,  in  the  hearing  of  Buff  and  ten  or  fifteen  other 
soldiers  in  livery. 

"What  is — or  was  old  Palmer?"  asked  O'Hara. 

"  A  retired  cheesemonger  from  the  City,  I  presume,"  lisped  De 
Lancy,  who  was  insufferably  vain  and  a  ro7{e  ;  "  but  here  is  Hilton 
— he  is  always  there,  and  must  know  best." 

"  She  is  a'charming  girl,  his  daughter,"  said  Montague,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  our  seventh  company ;  "  Popkius  has  been  long  over  head 
and  ears  in  love  vrith.  her.  You  asked  her  to  dance  last  night,  of 
course,  Phil?" 

"  Yes,"  simpered  Popkins,  "  but  on  consulting  her  card,  she  founj 
herself  engaged  a  dozen  deep,  and  said  I  should  always  engage  hef 
*t  least  tlie  day  before." 
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1  felt  very  much  inclined  to  punch  the  head  of  the  supercilious  Ds 
Lancy.  His  father  had  made  a  splendid  fortune  in  India,  and  after 
obtaining  a  peerage  as  the  reward  of  serving  the  Government,  died, 
leaving  a  widow,  who  was  the  stoutest,  and  withal  the  gayest 
dowager  in  all  Mayfair.  Of  the  Honourable  Jocelyn  de  Lancy,  I  will 
only  say  that  lie  was  one  of  those  dissipated  fellows,  who  imagme  the 
chief  glories  of  life  consist  in  playing  away  vast  sums  at  billiards  and 
rouge  et  non- ;  in  settling  ever^-  dispute,  however  absurd,  by  a  bet ; 
in  following  every  pretty  woman  he  saw,  and  in  squandering  several 
hundreds  per  annum  on  actresses  and  ballet  girls,  in  breaking 
■windows  and  knocking  down  an  occasional  policeman;  in  having 
a  heavy  book  on  the  Derby  or  the  St.  Leger ;  in  knowing  the  points 
of  every  noted  horse  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  in  keeping  a  beauti- 
ful yacht  at  Cowes.  He  believed  the  pinnacle  of  human  happiness 
and  vanity  might  be  achieved  by  driving  a  four-in-hand  drag  tilled 
with  ladies,  with  his  servant  wearing  a  scarlet  hat,  and  his  friend, 
the  Hon.  Bill  Boxley — the  famous  gentleman  rider,  blowing  a 
trumpet  behind ;  supping  at  three  in  the  morning ;  breakfasting  on  a 
cigar  andcoifee  between  parades:  dining  at  eight  o'clock,  and  spend- 
ing the  night  in  every  species  of  folly — such  was  the  life  of  De  I^ancy 
— and  such  is  the  life  of  too  many  of  "  England's  honourable  misters." 
I  was  considering  whether  it  was"C:)rth  while  to  retort  his  impertinence 
about  his  hospitable  entertainer,  when  just  as  a  servant  put  some 
pigeon-pie  before  me,  he  said, 

"  You  will  be  sorry,  Hilton,  for  what  has  happened  to  my  poor 
dog,  Albert — he  broke  a  leg  under  my  horse  this  moraing,  and  I  had 
him  flung  into  the  river.  A  first-rate  brute  he  was  !  killed  a  himdred 
rats  in  nine  minutes  last  week." 

"Ah !— what  was  the  bet  ?" 

"  A  cool  hundred — won  by  Bill  Boxley,  and  thereupon,  De  Lancy, 
who  was  vulgar  enough  to  patronize  prize-fighters,  and  lost  no  small 
sum  yearly  in  seeing  them  pound  each  other  to  jelly,  entertained  me 
(while  dining  on  pigeon-pie)  with  a  minute  account  of  one  of  the 
fancjj,  whom  he  had  seen  in  London,  where  with  his  liands  tied 
behind,  he  had  wonied  so  many  rats  per  hour  with  his  teeth,  to  the 
great  delight  of  many  civilized  Englishmen.  I  saw  Langley,  who  was 
listening,  smiling  with  something  like  contempt  for  the  narrator,  and 
I  need  scarcely  say,  that  as  my  mind  was  occupied  with  very  dif- 
ferent subjects,  the  frivolous  conversation  around  me  was  a  bore. 

"Were  you  at  our  match  against  the  Marines  and  Billes  to-day, 
Frank  ?"  asked  Montague. 

"  No — neither  at  the  rowing  nor  the  cricket." 

"A  tliousand  pities,"  lisped  De  Lancy  ;  "the  rowing  on  the  river 
was  only  equalled  by  the  batting  and  balling  on  the  Lines." 

"Yes,  with  the  Ilifles,"  said  Popkins;  "but  most  of  the  salt-water 
fellows  were  quite  out  of  practice ;  besides,  the  ground  was  rough  and 
the  runs  were  difficult." 

"Have  you  U«frd  how  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Yacht-club  matck 
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came  off  yesterday,  De  Lancy  ?"  asked  the  Honourable  !Mr.  Moi-pliew, 
an  ensign  vrho  had  just  joined  us. 

"  Admirably  well !  from  Erith,  round  the  Chapman  Head  and 
back  again.  JBut  I  have  brought  my  yacht  to  the  hammer.  She  won 
the  Queen's  gold  cup  last  year." 

"And  you  have  sold  her  ?"  said  the  simple  Popkins,  who  loved  to 
imitate  that  reckless  air  which  was  only  suited  to  De  Lancy ;  "  what 
a  pity!" 

"  Deuce  I  you  don't  think  I  could  take  her  out  in  the  Gandaliar 
-eh?"  ^ 

"I  will  buy  her,"  said  Morphew,  "if  my  exchange  into  the  Guards- 
is  permitted." 

Mr.  Moi-phew  was  the  son  of  an  Anglo-Irish  peer,  whose  proper 
name  was  Afurphy  and  O'Flannigan,  who  was  a  sterling  Irishman  of 
the  right  kind,  had  consequently  a  great  contempt  for  our  last 
addition,  who  had  come  to  us  fresh  from  Cambridge,  and  on  his 
saying, 

"  O'Flannigan,  can  I  assist  you  to  anything  ?" 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Morphew,"  said  the  captain, .  with  one  of  his 
most  impudent  Irish  leers,  "  I'll  trouble  you  for  one  of  tliose  gentle- 
manly murpMes  in  the  side-dish,  that  never  change  their  nam.es." 

The  fashionable  ensign  gave  him  a  spiteful  glance,  and  assisted 
liim  to  a  potato  in  silence. 

"  Xice  girl,  she  you  danced  with  at  old  Palmer's,  Montague,"  said 
De  Lancy. 

"  Oh — ah — the  dean's  daughter — yes,  only  waltzed  with  her  thrice 
though." 

"  Take  care,  Montague,"  said  Langley,  "  for  three  round  dances 
are  equal  to  one  engagement — pass  the  wine,  O'Plannigan." 

"  The  girl  is  dying  with  affectation,"  said  Montague,  who  was  one- 
of  the  most  sensible  men  at  the  table-  "Poor  Popkins  was  deeply 
smitten  (see,  he  blushes  as  red  as  his  coat!)  Yet  she  is  a  mere 
bundle  of  white  muslin  and  lace,  and  could  speak  only  of  the  opera, 
the  last  nevy-  novel  and  piece  of  music.  You  would  have  ridden  ten 
miles  to  have  seen  her  dancing  the  mazurka  with  Popkins,  when  the 
work  of  the  evening  had  become  even  hotter  than  snipe  shooting  in 
India.  She  promised  to  teach  you  crochet,  I  think,  Popkins,  did 
she  not  r" 

The  ensign's  indignant  dissent  was  interrupted  by  the  captain  of 
our  Grenadiers,  saying  that  he  had  seen  her  brother,  "  who  was  in  the 
Hoyal  Irish,  di-o\\-ned  in  the  Hooghley,  and  aiten  up  alive  by  the 
alligators." 

Then  some  one  asked, 

"  Has  Lumley  of  the  Fusileers  returned  from  leave  yet  ?" 

"Returned  !"  reiterated  O'Flannigan;  "he  went  to  be  married  t* 
£5000  a  year — and  it  is  liis  honey-moon  he  is  on  I" 

"  Ah !"  lisped  De  Lancy,  "  that  usually  lasts  longer  in  the  country 
than  in  town.    He  was  seriously  engaged  either  to  Letty  Howard 
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or  Blanche  Palmer,  but  it  ^ras  broken  off  when  thej  tired  eadr 
other." 

'•'  He  retires,  I  presume/'  observed  Langiey. 

'•'  Probably/"  said  the  colonel,  "  a  fine  fellow,  Luniley  !  knew  him 
well  at  Poonah,  when  v/e  were  in  the  East."' 

(Considering  what  had  passed  in  the  forenoon  all  this  was  pleasant 
for  me  to  listen  to). 

"Yrell,"  said  Popkins,  ''may  I  be  shot  if  I  would  give  up  the 
service  for  £5000  a  year !" 

Phil  Popkins,  a  Londoner,  was  one  of  the  best  natured  souls  in  ex- 
istence, for  he  allowed  the  Irish  captain  of  our  Grenadiers  to  make 
pei*petur.j  fun  of  him,  to  borrow  his  money,  smoke  his  cigars,  and 
drink  the  cherry-tipple  which  his  mother  sent  to  him  trom  her  viRa 
near  Peckham  liye ;  and  was  moreover  one  of  those  kind  souls  who 
take  all  the  trouble  and  responsibility  of  pic-nic  and  aquatic  excui'- 
sions  ;  who  take  disagreeable  partners  off  one's  hands  with  the  best 
grace  possible  :  who  would  pass  word  to  the  bandmaster  what  polka 
or  waltz  you  wished,  and  walked  with  the  mother,  or  talked  on  mis- 
sionaiy  schemes  to  the  aunt,  v^hen  you  vdshed  to  have  the  pretty 
daughter  or  flirting  niece  all  to  yourseK.  Popkins  was  invaluable! 
He  played  on  the  faite,  was  very  sentimental,  and  sang  a  good  song, 
generally  of  the  very  warlike  cast;  but  his  chief  weakness  was  to 
imitate  De  Lancy.  Thus,  when  that  personage  took  it  into  his  head  to 
praise  two  nags  which  belonged  to  his  esteemed  friend  Bill  Boxley, 
Popkins  said,  rashly, 

'•I  wUl  bet  lifty  guineas  that  neither  Ladv  Panny  nor  Bay  ilid- 
dleton  coidd  trot  a  mile  in  the  time  mentioned  !'"' 

"Dene,  my  boy!  I  take  you — double  if  you  hke,"  drawled  De 
Lancy,  producing  his  betting-book,  and  poor  Popkias,  whose  great 
ambition  was  to  be  thought  a  "  fast  man,"  (abomhiable  phrase !)  found 
himself  obliged  next  day  to  hand  over  a  check  for  the  amount,  a  half 
year's  pay,  to  the  better  iuformed  De  Lancv. 

Just  as  Popkins  was  aboutto  siughis  iuvariable  "Cigars  andcognac,** 
De  Laney  and  Montague  rose  to  retu'e,  having  an  engagement. 

'■'"Where  away,"  said  Langiey;  "why  do  you  leave  us  so  soon?" 

"We  are  going  to  the  Lumleys — they  give  a  party  to-night/' 

"Are  those  girls  still  m  the  market?"  asked  an  officer,  who  had 
joinea  us  from  the  Sixty-second ;  "faith!  they  were  coquetting  and 
iHting,  backing  and  filling,  when  I  was  here  eight  years  ago  on  my 
way  to  Mr.dias." 

"  Don't  half  like  these  girls,  though  I  go  there/'  said  De  Lancy, 
who  was  alwa\.- supercilious,  "they  are  ever  angling  for  husbands, 
and  V.  henever  one  looks  at  them,  they  cast  do^Mi  their  eyes,  as  if 
Ihey  wished  to  blush  but  could  not  do  i'r." 

"'  They  tried  hard  to  mesh  poor  Popkins,"  said  O'Flannigan.  "  Did 
1  not  catch  you  in  the  very  act  of  writing  the  prettiest  of  little  notes 
on  the  veiy  pinkest  of  paper,  and  like  a  wise  man,  put  it  in  the  fire, 
and  saved  youv  life,  Popkins,  you  ungrateful  bogtrotter." 
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"It  is  a  thoTisand  pities,"  lisped  De  Lancy,  "you  should  have 
allowed  it  to  go." 
From  a  species  of  reverie  into  which  I  had  fallen — if  it  was  indeed 

Eossible  to  subside  amid  so  much  rattling  and  gaiety,  I  was  roused 
y  the  voice  of  Langley,  saying  to  an  officer  next  him, 

"  Blanche  Palmer  is  indeed  a  very  fine  girl,  and  has  hair  and  skin 
which  even  the  Empress  Eugenie  might  envy;  but  yet,  I  do  not 
think  she  can  be  compared  to  Lady  Montressor,  with  /ler  fine  blue 
eyes  and  inimitable  air.  She  was  at  the  conmiandant's  party  on  the 
night  before  last,  and  she  and  Blanche  were  twice  vis-a-vis  in  the 
same  quadrille.     Their  sfj/ks  are  altogether  different." 

I  felt  my  heart  stand  still  as  he  spoke,  for  I  had  been  invited 
xo  the  commandant's,  but  duty  interfered,  and  thus  I  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  solving  the  grand  m\  stery.  At  that  moment,  Ered's  servant, 
who  was  dressed  in  very  sho^^'y  livery,  approached  with  a  salver, 
on  which  lay  a  very  small  note  sealed  with  wliite  wax.  He  opened, 
read,  and  pushed  it  across  the  table  to  me.  It  was  an  invitation  to  a 
conversazione  at  Lady  Montressor's  on  the  following  evening,  with 
an  apology  for  the  shortness  of  the  invitation,  and  stating  that  it 
was  quite  an  impromptu  affair,  and  that  she  would  be  so  happy 
if  he  would  bring  a  friend. 

"  You  will  go  of  course,  Frank,"  said  Langley,  as  he  stuck  the 
note  in  his  sash. 

'•'  With  pleasure,"  I  replied,  while  with  a  beating  heart,  and  a 
head  that  almost  swam,  I  rose  from  the  mess-table,  and  sought  the 
then  deserted  terrace,  where  I  sauntered  long  alone,  smoking  a  cigar 
under  the  old  beech-trees,  and  thinking  of  Blanche,  my  engagement 
— my  old  love  for  the  sweet,  calm  Cecil  of  my  boyish  'days,  and  the 
task  I  had  undertaken  of  besieging  old  Palaier  on  his  return  from 
London,  where  he  had  gone  to  attend  a  civic  banquet. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  REVIEW — THE  CKEAM-COLOiniED  P0NIB8. 

Uniike  the  most  of  review-days  (which  the  fates  generally  crdain  to 
be  showery)  the  next  morning,  when  we  were  to  be  inspected  and 
reviewed  by  the  commandant  on  the  lines,  was  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  month.  The  sky  was  without  a  cloud,  and  a  little  shower  which 
had  fallen  before  sunrise,  brightened  the  hue  of  the  summer  grass, 
and  drew  a  fragrance  from  the  earth. 

Bently,  our  adjutant,  was  indisposed,  and  begged  that  I  would 
take  his  duty,  offering  me  at  the  same  time  the  use  of  his  horse  with 
its  trappings  and  holsters ;  but  I  had  still  the  control  of  Langley's 
»lood  mare,  that  fine  r.^Jnial  which  had  produced  so  favourable  an 
impression  upon  our  eldcrjy  friend,  Mr.  Palmer.     Poor  Bently!  he 
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his  since  fallen  in  tae  Crimea,  but  I  remember  how  we  used  to  qiij 
him,  and  style  his  order  book,  "  Bently's  Miscellany." 

I  paraded  the  staff  and  formed  the  regiment  in  the  Barrack-square, 
from  which  the  colonel  marched  us  out  by  the  road  that  leads  to 
Spur  Battery,  to  St.  Mary's  Guard,  and  to  the  Lines,  as  those  exten* 
sive  fortifications  which  enclose  a  great  tract  of  level  ground  and 
grassy  sward  are  named.  These  lines  are  all  well  defended  by  strong 
ramparts,  casemated  and  palisadoed,  with  drawbridges,  ravelines,  and 
deep  ditches,  which  make  Chatham  (with  the  exception  of  Ports- 
mo\ith)  one  of  the  most  complete  and  regular  fortresses  in  South 
Britain. 

The  scene  was  surpassingly  gay  and  animated  !  The  ground  was 
kept  clear  for  us  by  five  hunched  marines,  who  made  free  use  of  the 
butts  of  their  muskets  on  the  toes  of  those  who  pressed  too  far 
forward ;  the  commandant  and  his  staff  had  not  vet  appeared  ;  but 
the  regiment  was  formed  in  line,  with  the  colours,  "band,  and  pioneers 
in  the"  centre,  the  arms  were  "  ordered,"  and  the  command  given  to 
"  stand  at  ease."  O'Hara  was  on  horseback  at  our  head,  for  he  was 
now  lieutenant-colonel,  his  predecessor,  a  very  old  officer  (severely 
wounded  in  the  Punjaub),  having  rethed  by  the  sale  of  his  com- 
mission, when  we  received  orders  to  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  for 
foreign  service  again. 

The  aspect  of  "  the  Queen's  Ov.tl"  was  uncommonly  fine.  The  cloth- 
ing of  the  men  was  all  new,  and  their  lace  was  as  spotless  as  theu* 
belts,  vrhile  the  long  line  of  black  knapsacks  was  so  unifonn  and 
straight,  that  a  long'rod  might  have  been  laid  over  the  tops  of  them 
all,  and  never  have  missed  one  ;  for  it  seemed  as  if  every  soldier,  ac- 
coutrements and  all,  had  been  cast,  like  bullets,  in  the  same  mould. 
Our  band  was  strong,  and  gaily  dressed  in  white,  faced  and  lapelled 
with  red ;  their  instruments  were  all  new  and  of  the  brightest  brass. 
"V\'e  had  a  tall  drum-major  clad  in  gorgeous  uniform  with  a  bear- 
skin cap  and  scarlet  feather,  wliich  (together)  were  nearly  three  feet 
high.  Popkins,  who  was  enchanted  to  find  so  manv  ladies  among  the 
spectators,  carried  one  colour,  and  the  Honourable  Mr.  Morphew 
the  other. 

The  bright  sun  of  a  meridian  in  June,  poured  down  its  unclouded 
lustre  upon  that  flat  but  charming  English  landscape  which  spreads 
before  the  lines — a  long  expanse  of  fertile  fields,  with  the  pretty 
village  of  Gilhngham,  the  Medway  with  its  hulks,  and  the  faint  blue 
Thames  afar  cii'  in  the  distance  ;  and  on  the  mass  of  glittering 
carriages  and  gaily  dressed  ladies,  the  various  colours  of  whose 
bonnets,  dresses,  and  parasols  gave  the  extremity  of  the  common  the 
aspect  of  a  long  and  brilhant  flower  border.  It  was  a  holiday  in 
the  dockyards,  and  these,  with  Chatham,  Brompton,  Gillingham,  and 
Rochester,  had  united  their  thousands  to  see  the  review  of  '■  the 
Queen's  Own,"  which  was  ratlier  a  favourite  regiment — thus  the 
crowd  was  beyond  all  conception  dense,  and  the  crush  of  carriages 
and  horses  about  the  saluting-post  endangered  the  lives  of  ail  wiw 
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were  on  foot.  There  \rere  several  four-in-liaBfl  drags  filled  vriih. 
di-agoons  and  Imssars  from  Maidstone,  all  in  mufti;  and  otaer  parts 
of  the  field  exhibited  vehicles  of  every  description — as  the  song 
says — 

"  "Whisky,  buggy,  gig,  dog-cart, 
Curricle,  and  tandem." 

Reviews,  like  balls  and  evening  parties,  are  all  pretty  much  alike,  so  I 
need  not  trouble  the  reader  with  a  long  description  of  this  one. 

AVhile  wairing  the  arrival  of  the  general  and  staff,  a  bustle  on  the 
extreme  left  of  the  lines  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  saw  two 
marines  and  several  men  in  the  crowd  forcing  back — and  very 
roughly  too — a  handsome  little  phaeton ;  and  at  a  glance  I  perceived 
it  was  di-awn  by  two  cream-coloiu'ed  ponies,  driven  by  a  lady,  who 
wore  a  blue  silk  "  ugly  "  over  her  white  crape  bonnet.  Another  lady 
sat  beside  her. 

•■'  Blanche,  by  the  powers  !"  said  I,  putting  the  spurs  into  Fred's 
mare  in  a  style  that  made  her  bound  six  feet  high,  and  dashed  off  at 
full  gallop  to  rescue  Miss  Palmer  from  this  rudeness,  and  to  crave 
pardon  for  my  negligence.  "  Hollo — hollo  !  what  the  deuce  are  you 
about  there!"  I  exclaimed  to  the  marines;  '•'order  your  arms — fall 
hack — ^let  the  ponies'  bridles  go — these  ladies  are  friends  of  the 
regiment." 

The  marines  respectfully  begged  pardon,  and  poked  the  butts  of 
then-  muskets  (without  mercy j  into  the  stomachs  of  those  who  had 
been  making  common  cause  with  them  in  driving  back  the  little 
phaeton.  There  was  no  time  to  lose  !  I  took  the  bridle  of  one  of 
the  ponies,  and  brought  the  vehicle  along  the  front  of  the  whole  line 
of  carriages  up  to  the  very  saluting-post,  and  wheeled  it  into  the  most 
conspicuous  situation.  I  then  tui-ned  to  the  fair  driver  in  the  blue 
shade,  to  give  a  word — only  a  word  of  greeting — when,  how  shall  I 
describe  my  astonishment,  my  confusion,  and  my  pain,  to  meet — not 
the  bright  smiling  eyes  of  the  gay  Blanche  Palmer,  but  the  calm  pale 
face,  and  saddened  eyes  of — Cecil  Marchmont ! 

To  me,  it  was  like  a  face  coming  back  from  the  grave.  I  sat  for  a 
moment  on  my  charger  trembling  with  doubt  and  irresolution — if 
there  could  be  a  doubt — but  after  murmuring  her  thanks,  she 
resi,^ed  the  white  ribbons  to  the  smart  little  tiger,  who  stood 
behind  on  the  foot -board,  and  turned  to  address  a  lady  friend,  a  most 
dashing  looking  woman,  who  sat  beside  her. 

She  had  not  recognised  me.  I  lowered  the  point  of  my  sword 
respectfully  and  reined  back  my  charger. 

"  If  she  is  not  Cecil,  the  likeness  is  miraculous  I'"'  thought  I,  turn- 
ing away  ;  and  lo !  on  the  other  flank  of  the  lines,  wedged  up  among 
a  dense  mass  of  countiy  spring-carts  and  antc-diluviau  gigs  of  the 
most  homely  description,  I  saw  Blanche  Pabner's  pretty  little  phaeton, 
with  /ler  favourite  ponies,  also  creani-coloured.  Slie  had  seen  me 
make  this  imwontea  display  with  Lady  Montressor's  carriage,  whiie 
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too  apparently,  I  had  not  taken  the  least  notice  of  hers.  This  ^as 
indeed  a  scrape  1 

'■'  What  \dll  she  think  of  me  ?"  said  I,  aloud. 

Though  it  -xvas  altogether  improper  for  the  acting  adjutant  to  be 
scampering  about  the  ground  in  such  a  manner,  and  at  such  a  time, 
presuming  on  my  intimacy  vith  Colonel  O'Hara,  I  was  about  to  ride 
off,  apologize  to  Blanche  and  procure  for  her  a  suitable  position  in 
the  Hue  ;  when  lo  !  the  bugle  sounded ;  I  saw  ten  or  twelve  cocked 
hats  with  plumes  of  white  feathers  dancing  above  the  crowd,  which 
parted  Like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  as  the  general  (who  was  in  advance 
of  a  glittering  staff)  came  on  the  ground  at  a  hard  trot,  and  reined 
up  at  about  eighty  paces  from  the  regiment.  O'Hara  who  was  now 
on  foot  and  in  front  of  the  line,  opened  the  ranks,  and  just  as  he 
gave  the  orders — *'a  general  salute — present  arms  !"  I  got  into  my 
place. 

A  gleam  passed  along  the  line  as  the  arms  were  presented,  the 
officers  saluting,  the  colours  waving  in  front,  and  our  magnificent 
band  playing  the  national  anthem,  while  the  old  general,  Sii- William 

W ,  on  whose  breast  the  grand  crosses  of  the^Bath,  Hanover,  and 

the  Tower  and  Sword,  with  many  a  medal,  were  sparkling,  raised  his 
cocked  hat,  and  bowed  his  reverend  head  almost  to  the  mane  of 
his  horse. 

The  arms  were  shouldered,  the  ranks  closed,  and  O'Hara  mounted; 
then  came  the  inspection,  while  the  band  played  the  remarkable 
polka  wliich  was  dedicated  to  2is  and  to  Blanche  Palmer,  in  whose 
direction  I  scarcely  dared  to  glance ;  then  we  marched  past  by  open 
column  of  companies  in  quick  and  slow  time,  and  performed  all  the 
intricate  evolutions  of  a  regular  review — taking  up  aU  manner  of 
alignements  ;  fning  by  companies  and  roUing  our  volleys  from  flank 
to  flank,  to  the  great  delight  of  everybody — and  so,  for  'two  consecu- 
tive hours,  we  marched  and  countermarched,  fired — deployed — and 
fired  again,  amid  clouds  of  smoke,  and  I  thanked  Heaven  when  the 
whole  affair  was  over,  for  though  I  would  not  consider  myself  second 
to  any  man  in  knowledge  of  my  duty,  such  was  the  confusion  of  my 
thoughts,  that  I  made  the  most  stupid  and  absui'd  of  adjutants,  i 
had  ridden  over  the  colonel's  orderly  bugler,  broken  dovrn  three  of 
the  principal  camp  colours,  cui'vetted  ovei'several  baskets  of  ginger- 
bread, and  made  so  many  mistakes,  that  I  nearly  drove  O'Hara 
demented  :  and  the  old  general  when  complimenting  the  regiment, 
on  '•'  the  manner  it  had  acquitted  itself,"  &c.,  remarked  t]iat  he  never 
saw  an  adjutant  ride  a  horse  so  unmanageable  as  mine. 

Wliichever  way  I  tui-ned,  I  saw  only  the  pale  face  and  sad  eyes 
of  Cecil  Marchmont,  I  mean — of  Lady  Montressor  !  My  mind  was 
filled  by  strange  and  tumultuous  thouglits,  and  the  inquir}-,  "  Can  she 
really  be  Cecil?"  was  ever  on  mv  tongue  and  in  my  heart;  "but 
what  boots  it  now  ?"  I  would  adcl,  as  1  thought  of  my  engagement 
with  poor  Blanche,  whom  to  all  appearance  I  had  so  shamefully 
neglected  to-day ;  and  so  she  seemed  to  think,  for  just  as  I  dis- 
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/iionnted  in  the  BaiTack-squarc,  her  '-'tiger"  a  smart  Kttle  feliovr 
clad  m  a  s^rey  surtout,  breeches,  boots,  and  Avaistbelt,  put  into  rny 
hand  a  note,  evidently  hurriedly  pencilled  on  the  leaf  of  a  note  book. 
'•Xote  from  Miiss  Palmer,  sir;"  said  the  young  jackanapes, 
touching  his  laced  hat — "  a  small  rod  in  pickle  for  you,  sir,  I  think." 
It  ran  thus  : 

"Dearest  Erank. — Wliat  do  you — \rhat  can  you  mean  by  your 
condact  to-day  ?  Is  this  the  way  you  mean  to  love  and  to  attend  me  ? 
(Jome  this  instant  and  make  an  apology  !  You  saw  Lady  Montressor's 
carriage  plainly  enough — then  why  not  mine  ?  Oh  it  was  such  an 
affront — before  those  odious  Lumleys  too  !  I  am  positively  very 
much  incensed,  and  you  shall  find  that  to-night  at  GiUingham,  ^c. 

"  Blanche  Pal5ieii." 
I  immediately  despatched  Buff  on  horseback  with  a  suitable  reply, 
and  the  most  beautiful  bouquet  he  could  procure.  These  I  would 
have  borne  myself,  but  the  horrid  general  had  to  be  accompanied 
round  the  soldiers'  rooms,  where  he  inspected  all  their  kits,  shirts, 
and  brushes  &c.,  with  the  minuteness  of  an  appraiser, 

"I  am  glad  you  were  so  attentive  to  Lady  Montressor,"  said  Tred 
Langley,  when  tliis  duty  was  over ;  "  I  was  delighted  to  see  you  give 
her  so  distinguished  a  position  beside  the  commandant  and  the  staff." 
"  Fred,  pray  tell  me  who  is  this  Lady  Montressor  ?" 
"  A  charming  young  widow — plenty  of  money,  and  a  fine  estate. 
I  would  rather  invest  myself  on  her  than  on  Blanche  Palmer." 
"  All  taste,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  I,  drily. 

"  Her  husband,  who  has  been  buried  in  Rochester  Cathedral  for 
foui-  years  and  more,  left  her  a  jointure  of  £10,000  a-vear." 

"  And  she  is  a  ^vidow — ah,  mv  heavens,  should  slie  prove  to  be 
Cecil  after  all !" 

"  THiat  ?"  asked  Fred,  pei'plexed. 
•'  Who  was  she,  before  marriage  ?" 
"  Some  one's  daughter  in  the  North." 

'•'  The  Xorth — that  is  a  relative  term.  You  Englishmen  call  York- 
shire tlie  2sorth,  and  we  in  Scotland  place  it  further  off  still." 

"Don't  know  'pon  my  honour — are  you  smitten?  we  shall 
inquire  about  her  to  night — but  remember  Blanche  Palmer  wiU  be 
at  GiUingham." 

I  had  scarcely  a  moment  left  me  for  reflection,  and  perhaps  it  was 
fortunate,  for  my  duties  as  acting  adjutant  fully  occupied  my  time 
until  the  meeting  of  mess,  where  the  commandant  and  garrison  staff 
dined  ^vith  us  ;  so  that  the  evening  was  considerably  advanced  before 
we  left  the  dinner  table  ;  however,  Langley  and  I  excused  ourselves 
and  stole. away ;  gave  a  finishing  touch  to  our  toilet,  and  as  the 
evening  was  fine,  we  walked  across  the  Lines — only  a  mile  and  a. 
half — to  GiUingham,  near  whicli  lay  the  fine  old  mansion  of  Lady 
Montressor.  As  we  approached  it,"^  how  my  heart  beat  for  the  issue 
of  the  coming  introduction! 

Situated  among  ancient  copsewood,  the  mansion  was  also  very  old. 
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with  mullioned  Tvindows  and  clustered  cliimney-stacks.  The  -walls 
were,  as  usual  in  England,  of  brick,  with  the  comers  and  lintels  of 
stone ;  but  as  the  thick  ixx  clambered  over  the  porch  of  carved  oak 
and  up  the  steep  gables,  a  venerable  and  pleasing  aspect  was  im- 
parted to  the  old  house  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  summer 
residence  of  the  last  catholic  primate  of  all  England,  the  ruined 
foundations  of  wkose  elder  archiepiscopal  palace  are  still  visible  not 
far  from  it.  The  mansion  was  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence, 
itaving  on  one  side  a  view  of  the  Thames  and  Medway  with  theit 
Danks  of  rich  pasture  land,  and  on  the  ocher  the  clean  and  prettj 
village  of  Gillingham  (which  is  principally  occupied  by  persons 
retired  from  dockyard  service;  and  its  fort,  built  by  King  Charles  L 
for  defence  of  the  river — without  much  utility,  however,  as  the  Dutch 
proved,  in  his  son's  time — and  its  ancient  harbour,  which  was  a  place 
of  some  naval  importance  before  England  swelled  up  into  Great 
Britain,  when  Chatham  was  in  its  infancy,  and  was  but  a  cluster  of 
little  cottages — the  Cett-ham  of  the  Saxons. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

LADY     3I0^-TKESS0E. 

Through  an  oak  hall,  floored  with  variegated  tiles  (after  the  indis- 
pensable ceremony  of  drinking  coffee  in  a  pretty  little  parlour),  we 
were  ushered  upstaks  into  the  outer  drawing-room,  the  atmosphere 
of  which  was  redolent  of  perfume  and  the  fragrance  of  pastilles,  and 
where  the  company  were  nearly  all  assembled,   and  conversing  in 

f  roups,  or  hanging  over  books,  prints,  and  little  articles  of  virtu  and 
ijouterie,  to  pass  the  time.  The  piano  was  open ;  a  lady  occupied 
the  music  stool,  and  near  her  was  another  who  was  touching  and 
proving  the  strings  of  a  magnificent  harp.  At  a  glance  I  perceived 
the  former  was  Blanche  Palnier,  in  a  rich  yellow  satin  dress  laced 
with  black,  colours  which  well  became  her  brilliant  complexion  and 
fine  dark  hair ;  the  other  was  Letty  Howard,  all  robed  in  snow-white 
muslin.  Is  ear  them  stood  an  ofiicer  in  uniform  %vith  buff  facings  and 
a  head  of  well  cuiied  hair.  This  was  Letty's  brother — Howard 
of  the  Third  Buffs,  or  East  Kent  Regiment. 

A  number  of  pretty  women,  whom  we  had  been  meeting  every 
night  at  different  places  since  we  marched  into  Chatham,  and  several 
otfieers  in  fidl  uniform,  ^\ith  a  few  fashionable  looking  men  in  plain 
clothes  formed  the  party. 

'•'  Here  is  Lady  Montressor,"  vrhispered  Langley,  as  he  took  my 
ami,  and  hurried  me  through  the  folding  door.  I  felt  gidciy,  con- 
fused, most  unhappy,  and  scarcely  dared  to  raise  my  eyes,  for  I 
believed  that  those  of  Cecil  and  Blanche  were  both  upon  me. 

'•'Lady  Montressor,"  said  Ered,  in  his  blandest  tone,  "allow  me 
to  introduce  my  friend*  ISL.-.  Erank  Hilton,  of  curs." 
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"  Most  happy  to  see  yon,  ilr.  Hilton,  and  hope  to  have  you  often 
at  Gillinglia  a,"  replied  the  lady,  with  a  very  sweet  voice,  but  with  a 
reiy  insipid  manner.  Fi'om  the  little  hand  and  arm  of  the  most 
faultless  form,  which  she  had  extended  to  me,  with  a  trembling  heart, 
I  raised  my  eyes  to  meet  those  of  Lady  Montressor.  She  was  a 
beautiful  woman,  of  a  most  impressive  presence,  verging  on  thirty 
years  of  age,  but  she  was  not  Cecil  Marchmont !  I  was  thunder- 
struck, but  had  no  time  given  me  for  reflection ;  as  she  immediately 
added,  "  I  owe  you  a  thousand  thanks  my  dear  sir,  for  your  great 
kindness,  in  procuring  my  carriage  so  good  a  position  to-day.  Oh 
the  review  was  charming !" 

"  Thanks — Oh,  Lady  Montressor,  you  owe  me  none !"  (none  indeed, 
if  she  knew  all !) 

"  But  for  you,  Mr.  Hilton,  I  don't  know  what  my  friend  and  I 
should  have  done — it  was  too  kind !" 

.    I  bowed— got  up  a  bland  smile  for  the  occasion,  and  mentally 
vrondered  who  \tx  friend  was. 

"  -ind  you  like  Chatham  ?"  Her  eyes  always  sparkled,  and  she 
showed  her  fine  teeth  when  speaking. 

"  Like  it — oh,  exceedingly." 

"  Of  course — all  young  officers  do." 

"Except  those  in  the  Provisional  Battalion,  who  are  the  garrison 
slaveys,"  said  Howard,  looking  over  his  shoulder;  "ah — how  are  you, 
Hilton — glad  to  see  you  again." 

"  And  "the  maids  of  Kent,  are,  you  know,  the  prettiest  in  all 
England.     ^Miss  Palmer  is  at  the  piano." 

With  this  remark  (which  the  said  maids  are  careful  to  make  to  all 
who  dance  or  flirt  with  them)  our  hostess  moved  away,  with  her 
bright  sweet  smile,  her  sparkling  diamonds,  and  white  satm  mstling, 
to  greet  a  more  recent  arrival  in  that  warm  manner  with  which  she 
greeted  all.  Li  her  face  I  could  discern  little,  if  any,  resemblance  to 
Cecil.  She  was  a  larger  and  darker  woman,  with  more  aquiline 
features,  and  a  greater  tendency  to  the  most  charming  embonpoint 
than  I  could  imagine  CecU  to  possess.  Confounded  by  all  this,  I  turned 
to  ask  some  explanation  of  Fred  Langley ;  but  he  had  discovered 
a  fair  friend  with  long  ringlets,  and  believing  that  after  intro- 
ducing me  to  our  hostess,  I  was  fairly  off  his  hands,  was  carry- 
inrj  on  a  very  animated  conversation  with  her,  in  the  recess  of  a 
wmdow. 

A  conversazione  is  generally  a  stupid  affair  at  best,  and  to  young 
men  in  particular  is  not  to  be  compared  to  a  well  assorted  dancing 
party.  At  Lady  Montressor 's' there  was  everything  to  attract.  The 
drawing-rooms  were  magnificently  fumisked  after  an  Indian  fashion ; 
the  wax-lights  in  the  crystal  chandeliers  and  gilded  girandoles  shed 
a  flood  of  lustre  on  the  rich  uniforms  and  epaulettes  ;  the  many  bright 
compjexioned  and  beautiful  women,  all  radiant  %vith  pleasure  and 
jeweller^',  and  the  hum  of  whose  pleasantly  modulated  voices  was 
•so  different  from  the  noisy  flirtations  —  the    scene    of  fun,  sack. 
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.(1  destraction  —  tlie  din  and  confusion  of  old  Palmer's  supper- 

om. 

I  now  drew  near  Blanche  -udth  a  very  penitent  air,  tliougli  no  way- 
It  ased  to  see  Howard  of  the  BufPs  so  busy  about  her,  as  our  three 
names  had  been  perpetually  jingled  together  in  that  gossiping- 
locality  ;  but  he  turned  away  with  a  kno\ving  smile  as  I  approached 
'le  piano,  on  which  she  was  performing  one  of  those  incompre- 

iisible  musical  extravaganzas  with  which  all  well-bred  people 
;  :;fess  themselves  enchanted,  now-a-days,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of 

'.  our  good  old  Scots  and  "and  ancient  English  melodies,"  wliich  of 
cuiirse  "are  banished  out  of  doors." 

I  made  several  apologies  to  her,  for  my  mistake  in  the  morning; 
and  although  she  knew  very  well  that  little  was  requii-ed,  owing  to  the 
close  resemblance  her  phaeton  and  ponies  bore  to  those  of  our 
hostess,  yet  she  was  coquette  enough  never  to  honour  me  with  any 
other  reply  than  a  slight  nod  of  her  pretty  head,  or  a  shrug  of  her  white 
shoulders,  as  she  turned  away  her  face  to  conceal  the  smiles  that 
dimpled  it,  and  played  her  piece  out  to  the  end  in  silence,  while  I 
turned  over  the  leaves  for  her. 

On  its  conclusion,  and  the  usual  low  hum  of  applause  being  given, 
she  rose  from  the  piano,  and  passed  her  hand  confidingly  tlu'ough  my 
proffered  arm  in  token  that  she  had  forgiven  me, 

"  Now,  Frank,"  said  she,  "you  must  be  very  good  and  attentive  to 
me  to-night,  and  thus  make  amends  for  your  public  affront  and  cruel 
neglect  this  morning." 

"  Dear  Blanche — I  have  so  often  ah-eady  expressed  the  regret  I 
feel  for  my  absurd  mistake !" 

I  was  not  a  little  proud  of  her.  She  was  decidedly  the  finest 
woman  in  the  room,  and  the  most  splendid  diamonds  were  sparkling 
on  her  breast  and  brow.  She  far  surpassed  our  hostess,  except  in 
style,  for  there  was  a  certain  inimitable  something  in  the  bearing  of 
the  charming  widow  wliich,  certainly,  Blanche  with  all  her  loveliness 
could  not  attain.  jVIiss  Palmer  was  reputed  to  be  enormously  rich ;  it 
was  said,  moreover,  that  for  me  she  had  jilted  poor  Jack  Howard  of 
the  Buffs  ;  yet  it  did  not  seem  as  if  Jack's  heart  was  broken  in  con- 
sequence, for  he  was  the  gayest  man  in  the  room  except  Pred  Langley. 

A  certain  piece  of  German  music — a  quartette — for  four  voices, 
was  now  proposed,  and  the  ladies  were  all  interrogated  in  turn,  as  to 
who  could  perform ;  three  only  were  found ;  Lady  Montressor, 
Blanche,  and  her  friend  and  gossip  Letty. 

"What  is  the  name  of  this  composition  ?"  I  asked. 

"Pll  be  hanged  if  I  know,"  said  Langley;  "but  I  would  a 
thousand  tunes  rather  have  a  waltz  ^vith  little  Lettv  Howard.  Very 
slovr,  aU  this  sort  of  tiling — it  does  not  suit  me  at  all !" 

"  How  provoking!"  said  Lady  Montressor,  giving  another  sweep 
with  her  eye-glass  round  the  ladies  ;  we  just  require  one  voice,  and 
my  whole  mmd  is  set  upon  having  this  song  to-night." 

O'Fliarmigan,  who  had  just  come  in,  offered  to  do  his  bestiuLrish; 
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but  none  save  Lettv  Howard  would  accept  liis  services.  During  tha 
pause  which  ensued  the  Honourable  ^Irs.  Howard,  a  very  haughty 
looking:  old  dowager,  wearing  a  most  peculiar  cap  and  rich  black 
dress  of  enormous  amplitude,  observed  to  our  hostess, 

''Perhaps  your  Scotch  governess  sings  in  German?" 

"  Oh  ves — admirablv,  indeed — as  slie  does  both  in  rrench  and 
Italian  ;  "but " 

"Oh,  then,  do  desire  her  to  come  in,  and  accompany  the  young 
ladies." 

"I  do  not  think  she  will  like  the  invitation,"  said  Lady  Mon- 
tressor,  hesitating;  "she  is  very  gentle  and  retii-ing,  and  always 
avoids  company." 

"  Of  coui'se  •  it  is  only  becoming  that  she  should  do  so— though 
some  of  those  young  persons  are  insufferably  pert.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  retain  one  for  Letty's  little  sister  longer  than  a  quaiter, 
and  frequently  not  so  long.  How  fortunate  you  are,  Lady  Montressor  ! 
I  always  make  7:?j/  governesses  very  useful,  if  possible." 

Lady  Montressor,  a  most  amiable  woman,  still  hesitated,  and  all 
the  ladies  turned  towards  lier. 

'•'Bring  in  tiie  gii-1,  please,"  continued  the  obnoxious  dowager, 
with  a  superb  inclination  of  her  short  fat  neck ;  "  that  is,  if  you  do 
not  think  it  too  great  an  honour  for  her." 

I  think  there  was  something  in  this  remark  that  chilled  every  one 
present. 

'•'  Ah,  my  heavens — no  I  you  quite  mistake  me,  said  our  hostess, 
as  she  abruptly  rang  the  bell,  and  a  sei-vant  appeared.     "  Give  my 

love  to  ]SIiss  ri  did  not  catch  the  name),  and  say,  John,  that  I 

will  esteem  it  as  the  greatest  favour  if  she  will  accompany  me  in  a 
quartette,  as  we  cannot  perform  it  without  her." 

The  man  bowed  and  disappeared. 

The  ladies  idled  away  over  the  piano,  tinkling  the  keys,  vrhile  the 
poor  governess,  thus  commanded — for  the  invitation  was  but  a  com- 
mand,' however  gently  worded — was  no  doubt  putting  herself  in 
order,  to  appear  before  so  many  brilliant  guests. 

"I  am  astonished  that  you  keep  a  Scotch  governess  !"  continued 
Letty's  odious  mother. 

'•'  And  I  have  heard  a  Scotch  lady  express  the  same  surprise  at 
another  for  keeping  an  English  one,"  replied  Lady  Montressor,  with 
her  quiet  smile. 

'•'But  then  her  hideous   patois — it  will  quite  spoil  youi-  little 

"  I  have  judged  otherwise,"  said  Lady  ^Montressor,  coldly,  "  and 
beside  the  poor  thing  leaves  me  in  two  days  to  sail  by  the  Farnham 
Castle  for  India,  where  a  more  lucrative,  and  I  sincerely  hope,  better 
situation,  awaits  her,  for  she  has  ever  been  to  me  a  dear  and  affec- 
tionate friend.  My  little  girl  is  going  into  a  French  convent  for 
two  years." 

"  Mark  you,  Frank,"  said  Laugley,  as  we  passed  into  the  next 
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drawing-room,  '*  you  cannot  imagine  how  an  exhibition,  such  as  we 
are  to  have,  pains  me.  On  my  honour,  I  would  rather  face  a  fire  of 
musketry,  than,  for  one  moment,  be  in  the  shoes  of  this  poor 
governess.  To  be  paraded  thus,  at  old  Dame  Howard's  suggestion 
too !" 

"  A  demmed  old  squaw,"  said  Popkins. 

"  I  agree  with  you,  Langley,"  said  Montague,  who  vras  a  fine- 
looking  fellow,  with  deep  thoughtful  eyes,  and  firmly  compressed  lips ; 
Hilton,  is  it  not  a  strange  contradiction  in  our  nature,  that  \dx\i 
all  our  boasted  humanity  and  civilization  we  choose  an  accomplished 
woman  to  train  up  our  children  in  the  way  they  should  go,  and 
expect  her  to  instil  into  them  the  highest  principles  of  honoui",  de- 
licacy, and  morality,  and  yet,  like  Mrs.  Howard,  we  treat  her  as  one 
inferior  to  ourselves  in  all  things/' 

*•'  Do  not  say  ice,  Montague,"  said  Langley,  "  for  I  never  had  any 
children,  that  I  know  of,  and  believe  that  if  I  had  a  governess,  t 
should  be  very  kind  to  her." 

"  Of  course,  if  young  and  pretty,"  added  O'Flannigan,  '•'  and  so 
would  I,  and  by  my  troth,  I'll  have  a  governess  the  moment  I  marry. 
I  had  an  uncle  who  was  so  mighty  kind  to  one,  that  he  ran  clean  off 
with  her,  and  never  was  heard  of  again !" 

"  I  will  tell  you  a  rascally  stoiy  of  how  one  of  the  dragoons  from 
Maidstone  treated  this  poor  gii'l,"  said  Ered.  "I  hea^d  it  from 
Howard  who  had  ii  from  his  sister  Letty,  and  in  the  afi'air.  Jack, 
notwithstanding  his  curled  hair  and  his  vanity,  acted  most  nobly ! 
Last  year.  Lady  Montresscr  gave  a  splendid  rout,  and  insisted  on 
her  governess,  of  whom  she  makes  a  friend,  being  present,  and  the 
girl  being  uncommonly  pretty  attracted  a  number  of  gay  fellows 
about  her ;  but  she  is  proud  enough  and  reserved  enough  to  be  a 
duchess — but  these  are  additional  incentives  to  some  men.  Among 
those  who  danced  with  her  was  a  certain  dragoon  guardsman,  whom 
\ihe  had  known  in  other,  and  it  would  seem,  in  happier  and  better 
times.     (Jack  Howard  told  me  the  story  very  well.) 

"  The  tears  came  into  her  eyes  when  she  greeted  him  -odth  all  the 
warmth  and  kindness  of  an  honest  heart,  for  she  had  kno\A-n  him  in 
other  days  when  she  had  a  home,  and  he  had  been  an  honoured  and 
welcome  guest  at  her  father's  house  and  table;  and  she  thought  that 
he,  who  had  never  known  a  bitter  hour  or  endured  the  stings  of 
^joverty  and  mortification,  would  feel  as  she  did  at  the  meeting. 

"  But  it  was  otherwise,  for  this  .guardsman  was  a  thorough-paced 
libertine  and  cold  man  of  the  world;  and  if  he  betrayed  satisfaction 
fit  meeting  her,  it  was  because  she  was  in  humble  circumstances  and 
reduced  fortune,  which  placed  her  more  at  the  disposal  of  such  men 
as  he.  In  other  times  he  had  been  her  lover  and  been  twice  rejected ; 
Dut  still  her  heart  yearned  to  him  as  to  a  friend,  and  on  seeing  his  face 
it  seemed  to  be  a  gleam  of  home — the  face  of  a  friend— a  brother, 
amon^  all  tlie  cold  ones  who  knew  her  not,  or  knew  her  only  as  a 
poor  dependant  on  the  purse  and  employment  of  others.     "Well,  oar 
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di'agoon  guardsman  renewed  Ms  acquaintance,  and  dropped  in  liere, 
at  Gillingham,  frequently — so  frequently  indeed,  that  Ladj  Mon- 
tressor  advised  Miss  Marclimont " 

'•'  J'larchmont !"  1  repeated  in  a  breatUess  voice,  as  I  felt  a  choking 
sensation  in  my  throat,  and  a  terrible  foreboding  came  over  me, 
*'  and  his  name  r" 

''  !Fetlock — the  Honom-able  Charles  Fetlock — a  fashionable  block- 
head, and  great  friend  of  De  Laiicy  of  ours,"  said  Montague. 

'■'  !^Iiss  Marchmont  was  advised  to  be  on  her  guard  against  the  ad- 
vances of  such  a  person,  unless  his  intentions  were  strictly  ho- 
nourable, when  they  might,  to  one  in  her  situation,  be  worth  con- 
sidering ;  but  she  shrunk  from  them  now,  as  she  had  done  in  better 
times.  Petlock  craved  an  explanation  with  her,  and  they  had  an 
interview  in  this  very  drawing-room. 

'•'  With  great  cruelty  and  no  small  amount  of  art,  he  laid  before 
her,  and  dilated  on,  all  the  mortifications,  the  real  and  imaginary  dis- 
comforts of  her  position  in  life,  with  the  probabilities  of  an  unfriended 
old  age,  and  poverty  of  which  none  could  foresee  the  depth,  the 
results,  or  the  end;  and  thus  artfully  he  succeeded  in  filling  her 
mind  with  vague  but  terrible  apprehensions,  while  he  drowned  the 
poor  girl  in  a  passion  of  tears. 

" '  What  would  you  have  me  to  do,  Captain  Fetlock — what  would 
you  advise  me  to  do?'  she  asked,  'you  knew  me  when  I  had  a 
splendid  and  a  happy  home,  where  I  was  sole  mistress,  and  when  I 
had  a  father  who  loved  and  protected  me.  Be  now  the  friend  you 
were  then,  and  teach  me  how  to  shun  the  perils  and  sorrows  you 
predict.' 

"  '  Come  with  me,  Cecil — come  to  my  arms — ^for  I  love  you  now, 
as  I  loved  you  then !' 

'•'  She  sat  stiU.  and  immoveable,  but  wept  bitterly,  while  he  placed 
an  arm  round  her,  and  in  her  helpless  sorrow  she  did  not  repel  the 
freedom. 

" '  I  am  rich,  Cecil,'  he  continued,  '  my  uncle,  the  earl,  has  left  me 
a  large  fortune  (ay — these  were  Fetlock's  very  words !)  and  it 
shall  be  shared  with  you.  I  will  give  you  one  of  the  handsomest 
houses  in  Kent — here  beside  us,  or  anywhere  else  you  please.  I 
will  settle  such  a  sum  upon  you  as  must  render  you  for  ever  indepen- 
dent, if — if — ' 

''  He  paused,  and  tremblingly,  she  looked  at  him,  and  with- 
drew a  little,  for  there  was  in  bis  eye  a  libertiue  glance,  such  as 
no  honourable  man  would  have  given  at  such  a  critical  time — and 
there  he  sat,  like  a  tempter,  holding  wealth  in  one  hand  and  woe  in 
the  other ! 

"  '  J.  can  never  marry  you,'  said  she,  weeping  still. 

*•' '  Well — ^people  need  not  marrj^'  he  replied,  '  and  without  mar- 
riage, dearest  Cecil,  I  still  place  mysek  and  fortune  at  your 
disposal.' 

"He  said  a  few  words  more,  which  soon  convinced  the  poor 
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cnished  girl,  that  nothing  was  further  from  his  thoughts  than  marry- 
ing her,  and  that  now  his  proposals  were  such  as  in  her  father's  time 
he  never  would  have  dared  to  conceive  !  Poverty  and  dependence 
had  somewhat  crushed  her  pride  of  bearing,  but 'not  her'spiiit  of 
honour  or  purity  of  soul.  She  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height ; 
she  gave  the  recreant  a  glance  of  scorn  that  made  him  quail  before 
her,  and  clenching  her  little  hands  in  silent  agony,  as  if  she  would 
have  struck  him  to  the  earth,  left  the  room,  with  the  aii-  of  an 
insulted  empress. 

'■  This  aff^r  soon  reached  the  ears  of  Jack  Howard,  and  as  he  had 
been  the  medium  of  introduction,  he  considered  himseK  insulted — or 
generously  wished  to  punish  the  feUow,  for  affronting  so  noble  a  girl, 
and  so  he  called  Eetlock  out.  Though  the  General  Order  consequent 
to  Munro's  duel  with  Tawcett  of  the  Fifty-fifth,  was  fresh  in  all  our 
minds,  they  were  to  have  fought  in  the  fields  behind  Fort  Pitt,  when, 
luckily,  a  sudden  route  came  !  Jack  was  dispatched  to  Tilbury,  and 
Fetlock  had  to  embark  for  Bengal,  on  obtaining  his  majority  and 
a  staff  appointment — and  if  an  Indian  bullet  ends  his  career,  he  wdi 
be  no  loss  to  the  Dragoon  Guards,  believe  me." 


CHAPTEE   XII. 
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I  LEAVE  my  reader  to  imagine  all  I  felt  while  Fred  Langley  related^ 
and  with  considerable  tact  and  animus,  this  story,  in  the  back  draw- 
ing-room, where  we  were  almost  alone.  Just  as  he  concluded,  a 
door  opened,  and  a  young  lady  entered,  who  with  a  slightly  indicated 
bow  to  us  as  guests  of  the  house,  passed  through  the  gilded  folding- 
doors  into  the  brilKant  inner  room,  where  Lady  Montressor  took  her 
by  the  hand  and  led  her  towards  the  beautiful  group  which  clustered 
about  the  open  piano. 

She  was  Cecil  Marchmont ! 

It  were  vam  to  analyse  all  I  thought,  and  aU  I  felt  at  that 
moment.  My  voice  vras  gone,  and  my  heart  seemed  resxly  for  burst- 
ing; the  atmosphere  was  close  and  stifLing,  and  I  seated  m-yseK 
upon  a  sofa,  while  Langley,  Montague,  and  6'Flannigan  drew  nearer 
the  piano  and  the  fair  performers.  Blanche  and  Letty  Howard  were 
seated  at  the  instrument.  Lady  Montressor  and  Cecil  stood  behind 
litem,  and  were  preparing  to  sing. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  made  upon  me  by  the  face  and 
form  of  poor  Cecil,  as  she  passed  before  me  like  a  spirit,  without 
even  a  ghnce  of  recognition.  Her  pui'e  profile  and  pale,  very  pale 
complexion,  made  her  deep-blue  eyes,  black  brows  and  lashes,  and 
her  rich  bro^m  hair  seem  tdmost  black ;  her  forehead  was  sad,  but  the 
expression  of  her  finely  formed  mouth  was  as  sweet,  perhaos  sweeter 


than  ever.  Her  hair  was  plainly  braided,  with  a  single  white  rose, 
placed  there,  no  doubt,  hurriedly,  and  lier  dress  of  black  satin,  with  a 
lovr  body  and  short  sleeves,  showed  the  fair  proportion  and  white- 
ness of  her  delicate  arms  and  slioulders.  She  seemed  fuUer,  even 
taller  than  when  last  I  saw  her ;  yet  she  was  the  Cecil  of  my  early  days, 
and  my  youufr  heart  went  back  to  its  first  love  and  the  beloved 
times  of  old  with  a  sad,  a  sorrowful,  and  sickening  emotion. 

And  there  beside  her  was  Blanche  Palmer,  so  beautiful,  so  brilliant, 
and  so  hapjiy  !  I  felt  that  all  my  sudden  passion  for  ker  had  subsided 
in  five  minutes  down  to  mere  friendsliip  at  the  sight  of  Cecil;  and 
that  she,  and  she  only,  was  the  love,  the  light,  and  guiding  star  of  my 
heart,  and  no  other  woman  in  England  or  in  Scotland  either :  and 
now  they  were  all  singing  together,  and  the  melody  of  their  beautiful 
voices  as  they  rang  along  the  gilded  ceilings  and  wainscoted  rooms 
of  that  old  English  hall  was  charming,  but  Cecil's  was  the  sweetest 
to  me ;  and  I  was  impatient  when  for  a  moment  it  was  drowned  by 
the  singing  of  others,  and  I  thought  of  what  the  emotions  of  the  proud 
old  colonel — he  who  was  so  vain  of  his  beautiful  daughter  and 
vaunted  so  much  of  her  accouiplishments — would  have  been,  could  he 
have  seen  her  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  "  making  herself  useful,'* 
as  old  Dame  Howard  phrased  it ;  and  that  to  those  very  accomphsh- 
ments  she  was  to  owe  her  daily  bread ;  and  I  thought  it  well  that  the 
passionate  old  man  was  sleeping  far  away,  in  his'green  grave  in  the 
old  kirk-yard  at  Aikendean. 

When  the  quartette  was  concluded.  Lady  Montressor  kissed 
Cecil,  and  Blanche  and  Letry  Howard,  the  frankest  of  all  frank  ghls, 
warmly  praised  her  execution  of  her  part,  and  then  tliey  insisted 
■upon  her  singing  something  alone,  to  which  she  at  once  conceded. 

As  her  fingers  ran  over  the  ivory  keys,  I  knew  by  the  prelude  that 
she  was  about  to  give  them  one  of  our  native  Scottish  songs  which 
I  had  often  heard  her  sing  in  other  times  :  and  as  she  progressed, 
every  note  and  word,  with  her  dear  familiar  voice,  called  up  the  past 
and  obliterated  the  present.  It  was  one  of  poor  Motherwell's,  and 
is  half  forgotten  already. 

"  The  bloom  hath  left  thy  cheek,  Mary, 

As  the  spring's  ripe  blos.'rom*  die; 
And  sadness  hath  oershadowed  now 

Thy  once  bright  hazel  eye : 
But  look  on  me — the  prints  of  grief 

Still  deeper  lie. — Farewell "' 

As  she  sang  with  inexpressible  tenderness  the  six  verses  of  this  sad 
and  beautiful  song,  I  thought  that  at  tunes  her  voice  grew  tre- 
mulous, and  I  was  deeply — oh !  how  deeply  moved. 

"  Would  that  our  love  had  been  the  love 

That  merest  worldlings  know; 
When  passion's  draught  to  our  doomed  lipa 

Turns  all  to  utter  woe, 
And  our  poor  dream  of  liappinesj 

Has  vanished  so. — rarewelll 
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*•  But  in  the  •wreck  of  all  our  hopes 

There's  yet  some  touch  of  bliss, 
Since  fate  robs  not  our  wretchedness 

Of  this  last  parting  kiss  : 
Despair  and  love  and  sadness  meet, 

My  Mary,  dear,  in  this. — Farewell!" 

The  vrhoh  room  ^vas  hushed  as  she  concluded  this  sad,  lo^',  waiiir.g 
ail',  and  then  a  burst  of  applause  louder  than  good  breeding  usually 
accords  was  awarded  to  her,  and  none  were  more  loud  than  Lady 
Montressor  and  OTlannigan,  who  sprang  forward  to  offer  his  arm, 
and  told  her  that  she  was  "  a  perfect  jewel." 

'-'This  xoung pe'/'soii  is  very  accomplished,"  said  Mrs.  Howard,  to  a 
lady  beside  her,  "  but  with  a  daughter  growing  up,  I  would  not 
like  a  goveniess  half  so  young  or  half  so  pretty.  It  sometimes 
proves  very  inccnvenient." 

I  drew  near,  and  it  seemed  so  strange  that  I  shoiJd  be  beside 
Cecil  in  the  same  room  and  breathing  the  same  ah  ^ith  her — to  be 
almost  touching  her  dress,  and  yet,  that  we  were  not  as  we  were 
once,  when  we  rambled  in  the  woods  of  Fairy  Bank,  and  when  many  a 
time  I  had  borne  her  in  my  arms  through  the  deepest  part  of  the 
mountain  stream,  to  save  her  the  trouble  of  a  circuit  to  the  Fairy- 
bridge,  when  we  had  loitered  too  long  and  heard  the  bell  ringing  for 
dinner,  or  the  old  colonel  holloing  for  us  in  the  la^^-n.  She  glanced 
at  mc  once  or  twice  in  the  same  casual  manner  that  she  did  on  other 

f nests,  but  without  the  least  recognition,  for  she  could  not  even 
now  that  I  was  in  existence ;  but  no  doubt  my  uniform,  the  gold 
medal  and  green  ribbon  I  had  received  for  the  war  in  India — my 
seiwice  there,  which  had  bronzed  my  face  and  given  a  strength  and 
compactness  to  my  altered  figure,  had  made  me  seem  altogether 
different  from  what  I  was.  The  conversation  became  general,  and 
though  I  longed  to  address  her — yea,  as  if  my  life  depended  upon  it 
■ — I  had  not  the  courage  to  do  so.  I  dreaded  that  a  scene  might 
ensue ;  besides,  I  felt  that,  by  the  mere  force  of  circumstances  over 
which  I  had  no  control,  I  was  now  acting  dishonoui-ably  to  Blanche, 
and  was  even  then,  by  total  neglect,  using  her  vers*  ill ;  and  so  she 
seemed  to  think,  for  she  looked  at  me  once  or  twice  with  an  expres- 
sion of  anytliing  but  pleasure,  while  rambhng  over  the  keys  of  the 
pianr^  and  maintaining  an  idle  and  gay  conversation  with  Howard  and 
another  officer  of  the  Buff's. 

"  Why  are  you  avoiding  me  ?"  she  asked,  sharply,  as  I  drew  to  her 
side. 

"  Avoiding  you— I— Blanche  ?" 

"You  have  never  been  near  me  to-night.  Have  you  nothing  to 
say  to  me,  after  your  conduct  this  morning  ?" 

*'  I  was  just  about  to  remark,  how  beautifully  Miss  Marchmont 
«ang !" 

^  "Is  tkd  all  you  have  to  say  to  me?     How  tiresome  and  how 
silent  you  have  become  I" 
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"  Silence  is  often  reverence,  dear  Blanelie/'  said  Letty  Ho\rard. 

"  And  reverence  in  love  is  most  commendable,"  "^added  Lady 
jMontressor. 

"  Dumb  reverence  is  all  bosb  and  folly,"  said  Blanche,  pettishly,  as 
she  took  Jack  Howard's  proffered  aiTn  for  a  promenade  round  the 
room,  gave  him  her  fan  and  bouquet  to  carry,  and  left  me  without  a 
nod  or  srnile. 

TMien  supper  was  announced,  I  stood  like  one  bewildered ;  I  was 
close  by  the  side  of  Cecil,  when  duty  required  that  I  should  be  with 
Blanche.  In  such  cases,  and  with  such  attractive  girls,  to  loiter  for 
a  moment  is  to  lose  them !  Howard  offered  his  arm ;  O'Elannigan 
led  the  gi-acefol  hostess ;  every  one  conducted  some  one  else,  and 
Lady  Montressor  on  seeing  me  standing  thus  irresolutely,  said  in 
passing,  with  an  iatroductory  bow, 

'•'Mr.  Hilton  of  'the  Queen's  Own' — Miss  Marchmont — supper 
waits  us." 

Cecil  placidly  took  my  trembling  arm,  and  timidly  made  some  com- 
monplace remark,  and  1  know  not  what  answer  I  returned  as  we 
descended  to  the  supper-table  in  the  dining-room  below. 
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I  SEATED  myself  beside  her  at  a  corner  of  the  supper-table,  and 
not  far  from  O'Flamiigan  of  ours,  who  generally  contiived  to  slide 
into  the  position  of  acting  host  in  the  houses  of  all  widows — and  a 
most  efficient  one  he  made.  I  assisted  Cecil  to  various  things  and 
filled  her  glass  with  wine,  for  Lady  Montressor  was  somewhat  old- 
fasliioned,  and  tliis  duty  was  not  left  to  servants.  It  was  evident,  by 
the  perfect  ease  of  Cecil's  manner,  that  she  never  recognised  or  even 
thought  of  me.  This  became  quite  insufferable !  so  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  buzz  of  gay  unmeaning  nonsense  around  us,  a  running 
fire  of  conversation  on  the  last  novels,  routs  to  come,  fashionable 
music,  races,  and  balls,  with  flirtation  in  all  its  phases  and  stages,  I 
said,  close  in  her  ear,  and  in  a  low  but  agitated  voice, 

"  Miss  Marchmont — oh,  Cecil !  have  six  years  and  this  uniform  so 
changed  me,  that  you  have  quite  forgotten  poor  Frank  Hilton — the 
manse  of  Aikendean,  and  the  bonnie  braes  of  Faiiy  Bank  r" 

She  dropped  her  silver  fniit  knife  and  turned"  to  me  with  an  air 
which  I  shall  never  forget,  for  I  never  saw  a  face  which  so  suddenly 
and  so  powerfully  expressed  the  varying  emotions  of  astonishment, 
joy,  profound  sadness,  and  then  perplexity,  as  that  of  Cecil ;  astonish- 
ment to  hear  an  old  familiar  voice  uttering  her  name,  and  joy  to  see 
a  once  beloved  face  ;  sadness  to  reflect  on  all  that  was  passed  away, 
and  tne  relation  in  which  we  then  stood  to  each  other,  with  some- 
thing of  timid  pei-plexity  lest  she  miglit  cause  thut^  cf  \s'Mch  we  ■weU* 
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bred  Britons  have  such  an  innate  horror — a  $cem  ;  but  I  pressed  her 
hand  to  re-assure  her. 

As  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  passes  from  the  bosom  of  a  lake,  or  the 
breath  from  the  purer  surfacp.  of  a  rniiTor,  these  expressions  passed 
from  her  face  as  the  emotions  subsided  in  her  breast,  and  her  eyes 
resimied  their  wonted  sadness,  not  unmingled  with  a  keenness  of 
gaze,  as  she  asked  in  a  low  voice,  tinged  with  somewhat  of  reproach, 
after  some  broken  exclamations — 

'"'  Oh,  Frank,  and  are  yoii  the  Mr.  Hilton  who  is  to  marry  iliss 
Elanche  Pabuer  r" 

"  I— Miss  Palmer — marry — oh,  Cecil !" 

'■'Hush,  for  here  are  many  listening  ears  and  obseiTant  eyes.  And 
you  are  in  the  army,  too  !  Oh,  Isli.  Hilton,  how  I  long  to  learn  aU 
that  has  befallen  you  since — since — " 

"  Since  I  left  dear  Aikendean,"  said  I,  becoming  rather  more  com- 
posed, for  the  admii-able  and  ladybie  placidity  of  her  manner  soon 
impressed  me  ;  "a  few  words,  dearest  Cecil,  will  soon  do  all  that." 

I  briefly  sketched  out  my  career,  from  the  time  of  the  unfortunate 
incident  which  involved  me  so  seriously  with  the  Honourable  Captain 
Petlock;  my  volunteering,  and  service  in  India ;  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears  of  mingled  sorrow  and  affectionate  pleasure  when  I  con- 
cluded. My  low  earnest  voice  had  not  failed  to  attract  the  ears  of 
one  whom,  in  the  gush  of  other  thoughts  and  the  memory  of  other 
times,  I  had  altogether  forgotten ;  and  just  as  I  brought  my  short  story 
to  a  close,  I  discovered  that  the  bright  keen  eyes  of  Blanche  Palmer 
liad  been  fixed  upon  me  from  time  to  time  with  an  expression  of  a 
^omewhat  doubtful  cast,  which  gradually  assumed  that  of  disdain  and 
iquiry;  and  it  was  a  great  rehef  to  me  when  some  of  the  company 
.-ud  their  caniages  announced,  and  others  began  to  reascend  to  the 
cha'u'ing-room,  whither  we  followed  them. 

I  lingered  with  Cecil  in  the  library  beyond  the  folding  door ;  love, 
interest,  pity,  and  compassion,  all  united  to  chain  me  to  her  side,  and 
I  cared  not  a  straw  for  what  any  one  thought. 

The  accents  of  her  soft  and  sweetly  modulated  voice  feR  Hke  old 
rnusic  on  my  listening  ear,  and  the  sobs  she  could  ill  repress  at  times 
made  aU  she  said  the  more  mournfully  impressive. 

"  Mr.  Hilton " 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  dearest  Cecil,  at  a  time  like  tliis,  do 
call  me  as  of  old — Frank — I  am  Fi'ank  Hilton — to  you  the  same 
Frank  Hilton  as  ever  !" 

^ly  heart  was  trembling,  and  brimful.  Oh,  how  easily  an  old  love 
like  this  revives  in  aU  its  strength  and  puiity  ! 

*'When  ray  dear  father  died,  Frank,  l"  felt  that  I  was  indeed 
alone ;  that  among  all  the  myriads  of  the  earth  there  was  not  one 
heart  that  mounicd  with  me  ;  not  a  hand  that  v^ould  clasp  mine ; 
not  a  home  that  would  receive  me !  1  felt  that  I  was  poor— very, 
very  poor  !  Even  that  English  clergvman  whom  my  father's  interest 
had  raised  to  a  place  in  the  Scottish  EnLscopal  Churchy  tm-ned  froia 
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me,  and  was  cold,  cutting,  supercilious,  and  ungrateful,  because 
I  Avas  poor  ;  and  vour  good  old  father's  successor  at  the  manse  was 
equally  so,  because  I  was,  as  he  said,  a  sheep  that  belonged  unto 
another  fold.  A  melancholy,  a  terrible  prospect  was  now  before 
me,  for  I  had  been  reared  in  the  midst  of  luxury  and  wealth,  affec- 
tion and  ease.     A  creditor  of  my  father,  out  of  mere  charity — " 

''  Charity — oh,  Cecil — such  a  word  !" 

"  Yes,"  she  continued,  with  something  of  bitterness,  "  if  I  can  so 
term  that  dubious  sentmient  which  makes  some  men  do  an  act  of 
seeming  kindness  merely  lest  they  should  be  stigmatized  as  cruel. 
Well,  this  gentleman  obtained  for  me  a  situation  where  my  accom- 
plishments might  render  me  useful,  and  afford  me  that  bread  and 
raiment  of  which  misfortune  had  deprived  me.  I  endured  much — 
many  bitter  neglects  and  keen  mortifications.  I  have  had  many 
Aomes  since  then,  until  my  good  angel  brought  me  to  Lady  Mon- 
tressor,  and  here  I  have  been  for  two  peaceful — if  not  happy — years ; 
but  as  her  daughter  goes  to  Paris,  I  have  made  an  engagement  ia 
bengal,  and  sail  from  Gravesend  in  two  days." 

Bengal !  Fetlock  was  there  on  the  staff ;  and  though  her  cool 
ness  of  demeanor  was  all  assumed,  as  her  sad,  earnest,  and  anxious 
eyes,  her  pale  and  quivering  lips,  informed  me,  I  could  not  help  feel- 
ing hurt    and  pained  at  an  idea,  which,  however,  I  immediately 
dismissed. 

"  Dear,  dear  Cecil,"  said  I,  pressing  her  hands  in  both  of  mine,  as 
"we  promenaded  round  the  (otherwise)  empty  back  drawing-room  to 
avoid  observation;  "praise  he  to  Heaven  that  I  have  found  you  !" 

"  Oh,  Frank,  if  you  knew — if  you  knew  all,  you  would  pity  me ;  my 
lieart  was  never  a  proud  one,  but  now  it  has  been  brought  low 
indeed !  Sorely  has  it  been  tried— sorely  schooled  by  bitter  adver- 
sity. Six  years  have  passed  since  we  last  met — long,  heavy,  and 
desolate  years  have  some  of  them  been — years  of  weeping,  repining, 
and  mortiacation,  and  of  sad  memories  of  that  happy  pasf  which  can 
never  more  return.  I  am  on  the  eve  of  embarking  for  India,  Frank, 
so  we  meet  but  to  part  again,  and  most  probably  for  ever  !" 

*•'  Pai-t,  Cecil !  Have  you  quite  forgotten  all  that  we  were  once  to 
each  other  r" 

'•'I  have  not — I  never  will,"  said  she,  looking  at  her  hand,  on  which. 
I  could  perceive  a  ring  I  had  given  her  when  she  was  quite  a  girl. 
"  Oh,  Frank,  well  indeed  did  I  love  you,  nor  will  I  deny  that  in  those 
days  you  were  most  deserving  of  that  affection — but — but  look  into 

J^our  ovm  heart,  and  say  if  now  there  are  not  reasons  why  you  be  so 
oved  no  more  ?" 

"  Pteasons — Cecil  ?"  I  reiterated,  and  then  became  silent,  for  I 
knev.-  that  she  refen-ed  to  Blanche,  who  was  again  at  the  piano,  with 
a  few  of  the  guests  who  still  were  Lingering,  and  to  whom  she  was 
playing  an  accompaniment  for  Howard,  who  was  singing  :  but  I  was 
weak  enough  to  affect  a  belief  that  she  meant  tlie  unfortunate 
accident  which  had  embroiled  me  with  her  fiery  father  and  the 
fa^hiouable  Captain  Fetlock. 
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"Yes,  reasons,  Frank  :  but  ^\-e  will  attract  attention  by  conversing 
long-er  here — indeed,  Mrs.  Howard  bas  tbrice  looked  this  wav  akeady. 
"We  part,  as  we  met,  Trank  Hilton,  like  friends ;  now  leave  me — I 
"will  retire  to  my  own  lonely  room." 

"  One  word,  'Cecd. ;  can  you  still  believe  me  capable  of  that  alleged 
crime  which  banished  me  from  your  presence  and  from  my  home  r" 

"  No,  Frank  :  though  love  and  jealousy  embitter  sorely  the  human 
heart,  I  do  not  think  "so  of  you  ;  yet  Captain  Fetlock,  at  a  moment 
when  he  believed  himself  dying,  declared  that  you  had  threatened  to 
assassinate  him,  and  moreover,  that  he  saw  yon  distinctly  level  your 
gun  at  him,  and  fire." 

"  The  false  villain  !  would  that  lie  were  here,  that  I  might  tear  the 
truth  from  his  heart  !  But  ah,  Cecd,  that  was  a  cruel  letter  you 
wrote  to  me." 

"Upbraid  me  not  witli  what  was  written  under  my  poor  father's, 
dictation — the  combined  effects  of  teiTor  and  despair." 

"  My  poor  Cecil — ah,  how  much  I  love  you !  The  dear  memories 
your  sweet  voice,  your  eye  and  your  figure  bring  back  to  my  heart ! 
I  thought  I  had  learned  to  be  content — but  alas,  Cecil !  Did  you 
really  Tove  that  man,  Fetlock  ?" 

"  bh  !"  she  said,  with  a  shudder,  and  an  angry  flash  in  her  eyes. 

"  And  you  have  schooled  yourself  to  love  me  no  longer  r" 

"You  might  know  me  better,  Frank,  than  to  deem  such  schooling 
would  be  pleasing ;  but  I  thought  that  you — you — were  dead,  or 
gone  I  knew  not  whither." 

"  And  you  still  think  me  capable  of  the  crime  alleged  to  me  ?" 

"  Oh — no — no — I — to-morrow,  to-morrow  we  will  speak  of  this— 
to-night  it  is  impossible  !" 

A  passionate  fit  of  grief  overpowered  her,  and  she  hurried  away 
fi'om  the  room  ;  while  I — perplexed  and  miserable,  so  that  I  knew  not 
whether  my  head  or  my  heels  v/ere  nppennost — rejoined  the  remnant 
of  the  gay  and  brilliant  company  in  the  iimer  dra^^mg-room ;  but  I 
seemed  still  to  hear  that  soft  and  well-remembered  voice,  which 
came  back  to  me  like  some  old  and  beloved  air,  waking  a  thousand 
dear  and  dreamy  recollec<:ions,  and  kiudUug  emotions  too  sad,  too 
tender  and  touching,  to  be  described  to  another. 

"Ton  ray  soul,  you  are  a  fine  fellow  !"  said  Langley,  in  a  wliisper*, 
"have  you  taken  leave  of  youi'  wits,  Hilton,  to  be  making  sucli 
desperate  love  to  that  pretty  governess  ail  night  ?  Howard's  mother 
twice  drew  ail  eyes  towards  you." 

I  made  a  reply  no  way  complimentary  to  that  elderly  female,  and 
looked  round  the  room  m  vain  for  Blanche,  but  encountered  only  the 
wicked  eyes  of  Letty  Howard. 

"  Where  is  Miss  Palmer  ?"  I  asked  her. 

"  Gone — her  carriage  was  announced  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago." 

"  The  deuce — and  who  saw  her  into  it  ?" 

"  One  of  the  Hussars  from  Maidstone — a  particular  friend  of  m^> 
brother  Jack." 
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'' And  where  is  lie?'" 

"  Gone,  too,  I  lliink,"  replied  Letty,  briefly,  as  she  spread  her 
thick  flounces  oyei  the  scarlet  piano  stool ;  and  seating  herself,  befrau 
the  extraordinary  prelnde  to  some  sentimental  piece  of  ItaKan 
twaddle  ;  bnt  bidding  adieu  to  Lady  Montressor,  to  Fred  and  others, 
I  hurried  home  to  the  ban-acks  on  foot,  in  a  state  of  pei-plexity,  and 
with  a  mind  yarjing  between  the  promptings  of  honour  and  uichna- 
tion.  Between  Blanche  Palmer  and  Cecil  Marchmont  the  pen- 
dulum did  not  yibrate  long,  for  the  passing  flirtation  and  half -jesting 
engagement  with  Blanche,  though  it  might,  could,  and  should  have 
ended  in  matrimony,  sank  into  mere  nothingness  before  the  young 
first  passion  of  my  heart  for  the  Cecd  of  Fairy  Bank. 

In  the  three  hours  of   that  short  night  I  had  lived  all  my  life 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

IHEESOLUTION  :   AN  ELOPEMENT. 

I  COULD  not  sleep,  and  untd.  day  dawned  saw  ever  before  me,  in  the 
darkness  of  my  barrack  room,  those  calm  sweet  eyes,  so  black  in 
their  blueness,  and  shaded  by  their  long  lashes  ;  and  ever  and  anon 
lier  plaintive  voice  came  with  startling  distinctness  to  my  ear,  as  I 
Iiad  last  heard  it, — "  To-morrow,  to-morrow,  loe  will  speak  of  this — to- 
night it  is  impossible  !"  And  I  remembered  the  happy  girl  I  had 
fii'st  kno^-n  at  Aikendean,  so  petted,  loved,  and  cherished,  as  an  only 
dauo'hter  is;  and  the  deep  passion  of  my  ardent  boyhood — that 
passion  which  had  neither  thought  nor  hope  but  in  her  presence,  her 
happiness  and  regard— that  early  love,  in  which  the  regard  of  a 
brother  for  a  sister  mingles  so  much  with  the  emotion  of  a  lover  for 
his  idol,  rose  again  witliin  me  as  it  were  from  its  ashes.  I  contrasted 
what  she  Avas,  with  her  present  homelessness,  her  friendlessness,  and 
the  dependence  of  that  dubious  condition  which  exposed  her  to  the 
insulting  remarks  of  an  old  and  cross-grained  dowager  like  iMrs. 
Howard  ;  or  the  infamous  proposals  of  a  recldess  roue  and  libertine 
like  Fetlock  of  the  Dragoons,  and  I  ^nithed  on  my  bed  with  bitterness 
md  anger. 

Then  I  thought  of  her  long  voyage  alone ;  oh,  it  was  not  to  be 
contemplated  with  patience.  If  she  had  been  going  out  with  us  in 
the  Candahar !  was  my  next  reflection ;  but  she  sails  on  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  in  another  sliip. 

The  image  of  Blanche,  so  gay,  so  giddy,  so  rich,  and  so  beautiful, 
when  contrasted  vrith  the  pale  and  sad  dependent  of  Lady  ]^Ion- 
tressor — so  crushed  in  spirit,  and  blighted  in  hope,  made  me  have  less 
repugnance  in  announcing  to  her  that  I  could  not  fidlil  my  engage- 
ment, with  justice  to  her,  or  with  honour  to  myself.  My  spiiits  rose 
as  I  came  to  this  conclusion;  and  starting  from  bed  when  the  drums 
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teat  reveOle,  I  walked  iu  the  bright  ^summer  morning  roiind  the 
de^Ty  Lines,  that  I  might  again  see  the  chimnevs  of  the  house  where 
Cecil  slept,  and  so  wile  away  the  time  until  I  could  meet  Fred 
Langiey,  and  fui-ther  fortify  myself  with  the  benefit  of  his  ad^dce.  He 
was  in  the  act  of  shaving  when  I  entered  his  room. 

"  Well,  Erank/'  said  he,  haK-gravely,  half-comically,  "'pon  my 
honour  you  behaved  shamefully  at  Montressor's,  last  nigho  ;  you  will 
cret  me  struck  off  her  invitation  list,  and  old  Palmer's,  too  !  However," 
lie  added,  resmning  his  operations,  which  he  had  suspended  for  a 
iiioment ;  "it  wont  matter,  perhaps,  as  the  Candahar  will  be  down  the 
river  next  week,  and  you'll  miss  having  a  wife  who  has  flirted  with. 
every  man  between  Chatham  and  Chillianwallah." 

"  Shamefully,  Fred,  how  have  I  behaved  so  ?" 

"  Why,  you  cut  Blanche  Palmer,  dead,  three  times  last  night, 
though  every  one  says  it  is  an  engagement  between  you ;  and  you 
made  the  most  desperate  and  palpable  love  to  that  sly  little  gover- 
ness in  the  back  drawing-room — never  saw  such  a  thing  done  so 
coolly  before.  (She  sang  divinely,  though,  that  little  Scotch  affair  !) 
And  Howard's  mother — I  wish  you  had  heard  her  comments." 

"Ah,  Fred,  if  you  knew  all — and  how  I  loved  this  girl  years 
ago — " 

"  When  you  joined  here  in  Chatham,  a  Johnnie-raw,  I  suppose. 
Take  my  advice,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  her,  for  she  cannot 
care  for  you  now,  though,  womanlike,  she  v>-ould  wish  to  have  some 
hold  even  upon  a  discarded  lover ;  but  I  cannot  suppose  that 
yo2i  "vrere  that." 

"Thank  you,  Fred,  but " 

"You  have  nothing — excuse  me — but  your  pay,  and  Buff's 
splendid  and  most  baronial-looking  suit  of  livery,  and  yet  would 
propose  to  a  governess,"  continued  Fred,  in  his  bantering  way;  "my 
dear  feUow,  the  thiug  is  not  to  be  thought  of ;  the  age  of  chivalry  is 
gone,  and  love  matches  went  out  with  it.  In  spite  of  what  the 
Chinese  say,  we  free-bom  Britons  claim  the  right  of  being  wiser  than 
our  respected  fathers.  But  you  ^vill  breakfast  with  me — my 
servant  makes  coffee  like  a  Tui-k,  and  devils  drumsticks  to  admii-ation 
—we'll  talk  the  matter  over.  Think  of  Blanche  Pahner's  funded 
property — the  viUa — the  carriage  and  bays,  the  phaeton  and  cream- 
coloured  ponies,  and  those  blessed  coal-pits  iu  the  midland  counties 
■ — or  at  least  dismiss  both  Miss  P.  and  Miss  M.  fi-om  your  thoughts 
ntil  after  tbe  route  comes,  and  then  write  passionate  and  sorrowful 
.  rev.^ells  to  chem  both.  I'll  help  you — I  am  first-rate  at  all  that 
iort  of  thing." 

After  I  had  related  to  Fred  the  cii'cumstances  under  which  I  first 
knew  Cecil  Marclmiont,  the  accident  which  had  separated  us,  and 
aU  the  other  incidents  with  which  the  reader  is  abeady  acquainted, 
up  to  the  time  of  her  leaving  me  last  night,  his  manner  entirely 
changed. 

*'  Oh,  by  Jove,"  said  he,  jumping  off  the  barrack  table,  oa  which  he 
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had  seated  himself  after  completing  Ms  toilet ;  "  tliis  alters  the  case 
altogether.  Poor  little  thing  !  how  I  wish  I  knew  her  better — Cecil 
»— a  pretty  name,  too  !" 

"  Well,  and  wliat  do  you  ad\-ise  ?" 

"  You  know,  Frank,  I  never  advise  any  friend  to  marry  imtil  he 
cannot  help  it — for  a  few  married  men  in  a  regiment  play  the  devil 
with  the  mess,  and  add  immensely  to  the  heavy  baggage — but  were  I 
in  your  place,  I  would  certainly  many  Cecil  Marchmont,  and  take 
her"  out  with  the  corps — and  would  she  not  be  a  credit  to  it  ?" 

"  Many  her — that  is,  if  she  will  have  me." 

"  Never  doubt  it — what,  hi  her  position  r" 

"  Flattering  to  me — but  you  forget,  Fred,  that  with  all  her  gentle- 
ness, she  is  proud  as  Lucifer " 

''All  you  devilish  Scotch  people  are." 

'•'  Take  care,  Fred,  there  are  a  couple  of  swords  on  that  peg." 

"  Beg  pardon,  Frank,  but  it  is  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
Dothiug  but  the  truth.  I  was  a  year  on  the  staff  in  Edinburgh, 
and  never  met  so  much  absurd  pride  in  all  my  life ;  and  the  less 
Tight  a  man  had  to  be  proud,  the  more  pride  he  possessed.  But 
about  Cecil — — " 

"  She  must  have  heard  my  name  conpled  with  that  of  Blanche 
Palmer." 

"  I  wonder  who  has  not  ?  Why,  every  one  between  Stroud-quay 
and  Brompton  barrack-gate  knows  more  about  it  than  you  do  your- 
selves, and  you  ought  to  feel  grateful  to  them,  for  they  have  fixed 
your  marriage  day,  and  arranged  that  you  give  a  grand  diuner  to  the 
garrison,  and  a  bail  at  Rochester — fact  !  I  heard  all  this  canvassed 
very  freely  by  two  old  tabbies  in  a  comer  at  ^Montressor's,  last  night, 
while  you  were  oblivious  of  it  all  in  the  back  drawing-room;  and 
that  tune  Jack  Howard  was  not  idle,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  for 
he  was  pushing  on  his  parallels  in  great  style.  But  never  mind 
Blanche  or  her  coal-pits  (by-the-bye,  I  should  not  mind  looking  after 
them  myself  ?),  do  as  honour  dictates,  and  marry  CecO  Marchmont,  if 
she  wdi  take  you,  and  I  am  your  right-hand  man  for  the  wedding 
party,  and  will  hold  your  glove  and  vinaigrette  on  the  trying 
occasion." 

Tlie  moment  our  coffee,  the  deviUed  drumsticks,  and  the  morning 
parade  were  over,  I  hurried  to  my  quarters,  and  knocked  v.p  for  BuS, 
for  the  officers'  barracks  in  Chatham  have  their  kitchen  above  for  the 
upper  floor,  and  below  for  the  ground  floor ;  and  as  the  parsimonious 
Board  of  Ordnance  would  aU  rather  die  than  give  bells  to  any  one 
under  the  rank  of  colonel,  the  simple  mode  of  summoning  one's 
Bervant  is  by  thundering  with  a  ])oker  (often  snatched  red-hot  from 
the  fire)  on  the  floor,  if  your  man  is  in  the  sunk  story,  or  if  upstrirs 
Dn  the  dormant  beam  which  traverses  the  ceiling,  and  bears  the 
toarks  of  as  many  blows  as  there  are  stars  in  the  sky.  Thus 
summoned.  Private  Benjamin  Buff  apf)eared,  with  a  face  expressivt 
%i  surprise  at  my  impaticftce. 
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I  desired  him  to  get  me  a  horse  saddled,  and  lead  him  up  \rithout 
a  moment's  delay.  It  was  soon  done,  and  in  ten  minutes  I  was  out 
of  the  barrack-square,  clear  of  the  fortifications,  and  galloping  along 
the  narrow  and  crowded  streets  of  Chatham  and  llochester,  I  soon 
passed  the  bridge,  turned  off  to  the  left,  ascended  the  bank  of  the 
Medway,  reached  Palmer's  villa,  and  dismounted  with  a  beating  heart, 
1  r  the  advice  of  Langley,  the  duties  of  the  morning  parade,  and  ex- 
citement of  the  early  ride  kept  my  spirit  up  to  the  mark;  but  an 
emotion  of  sliame  at  the  ungracious  object  of  my  mission,  and  an 
utter  incapacity  of  arranging  what  I  was  to  say,  made  my  heart  fail  for 
a  moment,  and  nothing  nerved  it  but  the  remembrance  of  poor 
Cecil,  so  sad  and  so  forlorn  at  Gillingham. 

I  rang  the  bell  repeatedly  before  any  one  appeared,  and  then 
instead  of  the  powdered  servant  in  shoMw  livery,  it  was  an  old  house- 
keeper, whose  aspect  was  as  much  confused  as  that  of  the  villa,  for 
by  various  indications  about  the  entrance  hall  and  front  drawuig- 
room  windows,  it  was  evident  that  something  was  \\Ton2". 

•'  Is  Mr.  Pahner  at  home  ?" 

"  Xo,  sir.'"' 

"  Miss  Palmer,  then  ?" 

"  Sir — "  stammered  the  woman,  with  an  air  of  perplexity.  I  drew 
my  bridle-rein  through  an  u'on  ring  in  a  column  of  the  verandah, 
and  was  advancing  to  the  door,  when  the  startled  aspect  of  the 
woman  arrested  me. 

"  Take  up  my  cai'd,  if  you  please,  and  say  that  !Mr.  Hilton  begs  a 
short  interview  with  Miss  Palmer.  But  what  the  devil  is  the  matter, 
my  ^ood  woman  ?''  I  added,  with  an  emotion  of  remorse  on  seeing  her 
beginning  to  weep  ;  "good  Heaven — ]\Iiss  Pahuer  is  ill  1" 

"Oh  no,  sir — but — but " 

"  But  what — speak,  woman  ?" 

"At  daylight  this  morning  she  'loped  with  Mr.  'Oward,  of  the 
Buffs,  and  is  gone  no  one  knows  where." 

"  AVhe-e-eu  ! — what — eloped  ?" 

"Clean  gone  away,  sir — portmanteau,  jewel-box,  and  all — a  car- 
riage and  pair  were  waiting  for  her  on  the  Stroud  road,  at  the  foot 
of  the  avenue." 

"And  h' r  father?'"' 

"Is  after  them  by  the  railway  to  London — for  they  took  the 
Gravescnd  road.  Oh,  he  is  a  willan,  sir,  is  that  Mr.  'Oward,  and 
my  poor  master  could  never  a-bcar  hmi." 

"VVith  sensations  of  a  somewhat  mingled  cast,  I  galloped  back  to 
the  barracks,  where  the  news  of  Blanche's  elopement  arrived  ahnost 
as  soon  as  I,  for  in  a  garrison  town  such  chit-chat  travels  faster  than 
light.  Notwithstanding  that  I  had  no  right  to  expect  any  better 
treatment  at  her  hands,  that  the  elopement  was  a  sudden  riddance 
for  ever  of  my  hasty  engagement,  and  that  my  heart  had  turned  more 
fondly  than  ever  to  Cecil, — with  that  dehghtful  consistency  wliich 
some  female  writers  ascribe  to  ail  the  male  species^  1  could  not  help 
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feeling  a  little  piqned  and  mortified  by  the  manner  in  which  Blanche 
had  gone  off — the  abrnpt  announcement  of  the  old  housekeeper  \vas 
so  different  from  the  pathetic  interview  of  tears,  reproaches,  and 
hauteur  for  which  I  had  nerved,  schooled,  and  prepared  myself. 

Dismounting  at  the  door  of  Langley's  quarters,  I  sprang  up  the 
wooden  stair  to  his  room,  and  in  a  few  words  told  him  aU,  on  which 
he  did  nothing  but  laugh  at  me  immoderately. 

*•'  Fred,  this  is  intolerable ;  all  Chatham  will  be  laughing  at  me, 
too,"  said  I. 

"  Yes,  and  Ptochester,  Stroud,  and  Brompton — and  those  d — d 
fellows  of  the  Buffs,  more  than  all,  for  one  of  them  having  out-flanked 
a  man  of  '  the  Queen's  Own'  — ha !  ha !" 

'•'  Hallo,  Laugley,  have  you  heard  the  news  ?"  cried  O'Flanmgan, 
with  his  Irish  shout,  as  he  put  in  his  well-whiskered  face  at  the  door. 
*•'  Oh,  how  are  you,  Hilton  ?  So  she  is  off,  clever  and  clane  !  But 
never  mind,  Frank,  my  boy,  there  is  good  fish  in  the  say  as  ever 
came  out  of  it,  though  maybe  there  are  no  coal-pits  down  there.  But 
^hat  the  blazes  do  ^/on  want  with  a  wife,  for  ten  good  years  to  come. 
yet  ?  To  be  sm-e,  the  money,  the  elegant  phaeton,  and  those  darling 
ponies,  were  something ;  but  now  they  all  go  to  Howard,  and  the 
heirs  male  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten,  as  the  law^-ers  say.  Have 
you  any  cigars?  (I  have  smoked  Popkins  clane  out).  Be 'thankful, 
my  boy,  that  she  eloped  before  marriage,  rather  than  after  ;  for  that 
would  have  been  a  fine  piece  of  business,  entirely !" 

Knowing  how  much  of  this  kind  of  consolation  I  might  have  to 
endure,  I  sent  Buff  with  my  compliments  to  O'Hara,  and  obtaining 
leave  from  evening  parade,  rode  over  to  Gulingham,  to  leave  my 
card  at  Lady  Montressor's.  Her  ladyship  was  from  home,  seeing 
poor  !Miss  Marchmont  off  for  London,  as  her  ship,  the  Famham 
Castle,  sailed  next  day :  and  the  servant  wept  as  she  told  me  this, 
for  ^liss  !Marchmont  had  been  so  kind  to  all  the  household,  and 
given  to  each  a  small  sovxenlr,  that'they  might  remember  her. 

Her  words  sank  deeply  into  my  heart.  Poor  Cecil !  She  was, 
then,  fairly  away  from  me.  I  would  have  thrown  my.self  into  a 
railway  carmge  and  followed,  but  I  was  in  orders  as  member  of  a 
court-martial  ;?fi-^  day,  and  to  leave  was  impossible !  I  thought  my 
brain  would  turn  with  so  many  perple5ities. 

Full  of  bitter  and  melancholy  "thoughts,  I  gave  my  horse  the  reins, 
ind  allowed  him  to  wander  for  miles  along  the  chalky  and  flinty  roads ; 
and  the  evening  sun  began  to  sink  behind  the  clusters  of  small 
eminences  which  are  the  principal  features  of  a  Kentish  landscape, 
and  which  seem  so  flat  and  insipid  to  the  eye  of  a  mountaineer, 
though  in  summer  they  are  clothed  with  the  most  luxmiant  verdure, 
and  are  thickly  dotted,  by  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  browsing 
cattle. 

It  was  night  when  I  returned  to  the  silence  and  soHtude  of  my  owit 
room,  and,  throv.ing  myself  into  bed,  endeavoured  to  court  sleep,  and 
tlowly  and  tardily  it  came. 


/J. 

CHAPTER  XY. 

A  LETTEH — THE   ROUTE. 

^11031  dreams  'iisturbed  bj  many  an  undefined  vision  of  Cecil,  and 

:at  vras  cnce  my  home  in  happier  times,  I  rose  next  moming, 

.en  Buff  presented  me  with  a  letter,  ^vhich  he  said  the  drum-major 

ho  usually  acts  as  regimental  postman)  had  brought  over  night,  and 

.  !.lch  had  Been  unnoticed  by  me  before  retii-ing  to  bed. 

It  bore  the  Sheemess  post -mark,  and  was  from  Cecil,  for  though 
her  wiiting  was  changed,  I  could  still  recognise  it,  and  my  heart 
'  iod  still  as  I  opened  and  read  it.  Already! — it  was  dated  on 
ard  the  Farnham  Castle,  yesterday  forenoon,  and  stated  that  by 
I  lie  time  I  received  it,  she  would  be  fairly  under  weigh  for  India,  as 
a  steamer  was  tugging  the  vessel  to  the  Xore,  and  would  there  cast 
her  off,  and  to  the  master  of  the  tug  she  would  entrust  this,  farewell 
letter. 

It  was  a  sad  memento,  and  as  it  was  never  meant  for  other  eyes 
than  mine,  I  can  only  venture  on  giving  an  outline  of  it  here. 

She  -oTote  that  she  was  going  far,  far  away,  to  where  I  would  never 
hear  of  her  again ;  that  her  heart,  which,  until  our  meeting  at  Lady 
Montressor's,  had  been  content,  if  it  was  not  happy,  was  now  v-ild  with 
misery,  at  the  contemplation  of  aU  that  mi^kt  have  been,  had  we  both 
been  bom  under  happier  stars.  And  the  solemn  conviction  that  she 
was  now  leaving  Britain,  most  probably  for  ever,  and  leaving  behind 
not  one  heai-t  that  truly  yearned,  or  an  eye  that  wept,  for  her, 
increased  her  bitterness.  That  aU  perhaps  was  for  the  best,  though 
we  were  too  short-sighted  to  perceive  it,  much  better  than  if  she  had 
remained  in  Chatham,  after  discovering  that  the  3Ir.  Hilton,  who 
was  engaged  to  Miss  Palmer,  was  the  Prank  Hilton  whom  she  had 
known  and  learned  to  love  in  her  father's  home  in  dear  old  Aikendean 
— that  she  feared  much  she  would  never  survive  until  the  end  of 
that  long  and  dreary  voyage,  the  length  and  distance  of  which  she 
contemplated  with  horror  and  aversion ; — that  even  if  I  would  have 
loved  her  again — (again!  ah!  dear  Cecil,  my  heart  had  never 
irgotten  you !) — she  would  not  have  one  whose  breast  had  been 
.lied,  even  for  a  time,  by  the  image  of  another  ;  that  she  would  not 
>?/:  be  stooped  to,  as  it  were,  when  she  coidd  live  by  the  fruit  of  her 
^-"n  industry.  (Here  her  letter  became  a  little  incoherent.)  She 
'  :'ayed  that  God  might  bless  me ;  that  many  years  might  yet  be  in 
-  ore  for  me,  and  that  Blanche  Palmer,  when  she  became  my  wife, 

.  juld  love  me  as  I  deserved  to  be  loved 

So  closed  this  bitter  letter,  through  the  thin  veil  of  which  her 

.ve  for  me,  her  subdued  regret  that  I  had  apparently  forgotten  her 

>r  another,  and  the  keen  repining  that  her  poor  heart  "could  not 

repress,  were  so  painfully  visible     She  had  appeared  before  me,  and 

gone  like  a  spirit.    I  reproached  myself  most  bitterly  for  not  having 
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procm-ed  another  interview  at  all  hazards  before  she  could  have  left 
Gillingham;  a  thousand  things  I  might  have  said  to  detain  her 
now  occun-ed  to  me ;  and  the  idea  that  she  was  ^^one — and  gone  with 
the  conviction  that  I  was  callously  about  to  be  wedded  to  another 
and  a  richer  rival — stung  me  to  my  inmost  heart,  for  I  might  never 
have  the  opportunity,  even  by  letter,  of  undecei\ing  her. 

And  Avith  these  sad  and  bitter  convictions  in  her  desolate  heart, 
this  poor  being  had  departed  on  a  far  and  perilous  voyage  alone — on 
a  journey  whtch  would  too  surely  separate  us  for  ever,  for  India 
seems  like  haK  a  world.  For  a  moment  the  jealous  and  ungenerous 
fear  came  over  me,  that  in  India,  where  white  beauties  are  so  scarce 
and  valued,  or  even  during  the  long  monotonous  voyage,  she  might 
meet  some  one  handsome  enough  or  rich  enough  to  tempt  her  by 
marriage  to  seek  revenge  and  independence  together.    In  Bengal  she 

might  meet  Fetlock,  and  if  he  repented but  no !  I  knew  Cecil 

Marchmont  too  well  to  be  aware  that  I  had  anything  to  fear  from  him. 
!My  reflections  were  of  the  most  distracting  kind,  and  they  were  in  no 
way  soothed  by  that  provoking  fellow,  Popkins,  who  occupied  the 
next  room,  where  he  took  lessons  on  the  flute  from  our  bandmaster ; 
and  though  he  had  about  the  same  taste  for  music  that  a  cow  might 
be  supposed  to  possess,  his  task  usually  began  with  reveille,  and  did 
not  always  end  with  tattoo.  Langley  and  I  had  frequently  abstracted 
his  flute,  Ijiit  he  always  provided  another;  and  now,  on  this  eventful 
morning,  he  nearly  drote  me  frantic  by  his  incoherent  but  deter- 
mined efforts  to  accomplish  the  first  few  bars  of  "  God  save  the 
Queen.'' 

One  only  hope  remained  to  me,  that  our  regiment,  which  was  under 
orders  for  the  East,  might  be  sent  to  Bengal,  but  that  slender  chance 
was  soon  dissipated. 

Unable  to  encounter  the  light-hearted  frivolity  of  the  mess,  the 
speculations  consequent  to  Blanche  Palmers  elopement,  with  OTlan- 
nigan's  jokes  thereon,  and  Popkins'  eternal  song  about  "Cigars  and 
Cognac,"  or  De  Lancy's  lisping  about  the  good  points  of  "  Surplice/* 
tha^t  won  the  Derby,  or  of  '•'  Bay  ]\Iiddleton,"  that  won  the  St.  Leger, 
and  why  the  "  Queen  of  Sheba"  was  struck  out  of  her  engagements 
at  York  and  Chester,  and  so  forth,  I  was  resolving  to  be  unwell  for 
one  day  and  busy  the  next,  and  considered  how  to  dispose  of  myself 
for  the  third,  when  all  trouble  was  saved  me  by  Buff  appearing  when 
I  sat  at  my  coffee. 

"The  adjutant's  compliments,  sir,"  said  he,  "the  route  has 
come." 

"  T/ie  Rov.te!  for  where  ?" 

"  Aden,  on  the  Red  Sea." 

"  Aden — the  devU  I  do  you  say  so — I  thought  we  were  goiug  to 
Bengd.     Are  you  ceriain  ?" 

"It  is  Aden,  sir,  on  the  Red  Sea ;  for  I  heard  Wx.  Popkins  ask  if 
it  was  the  place  where  the  red  herrings  came  from,  and  Captain 
O'Flannigan  saidy<?5,  that  an  uncle  of  his  lost  a  fortune  there  in 
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speculating  on  them.  The  Caudahar  M-ill  be  otT  Graveseud  to-mon-ow 
by  day-break,  at  which  time  we  march  from  this;  the  bugle  has 
sounded  for  ordeis,  sir,  and  the  messman  desires  me  to  say  there 
will  be  no  mess  to-night,  sir,  as  all  the  plate  must  be  packed  up." 

'•'  Very  well — thank  God ! — I'll  dine  at  the  '  Ts'avy  and  Army,'  out- 
side the  barrack-gate;  and  here,  Buff,  ask  Mr.  Langley  if  he  vnR 
dine  with  me." 

The  route  anived  at  a  critical  time,  for  visions  were  floating 
before  me,  of  getting  leave  and  keeping  out  of  the  way  till  it  came — 
of  exchanging,  or  doing  something  desperate ;  but  noAV,  in  the  bustle 
consequent  to  a  htuTied  embarkation,  and  the  graver  or  livelier 
tlioughts  it  gave  to  our  officers  and  men,  according  to  their  circum- 
stances and  prospects,  my  name  would  cease  to  be  mentioned  with. 
IMiss  Palmer's ;  and  knapsacks  were  packed,  baggage  corded,  rooms 
dismantled,  and  Jew  brokers  settled  with;  the  full  uniforms  were 
soldered  up  in  tin  cases  to  preserve  them  from  the  saline  atmosphere 
during  the  long  voyage  before  ns ;  light  Indian  outfits  were  com- 
pleted;  the  spare  arms  and  accoutrements  of  every  company  were 
carefully  oiled  and  packed  up  in  the  arm-chests;  the  mess-plate,  &c., 
the  regimental  library — that  useftil  appendage  to  every  regiment,  and 
first  instituted  in  ours,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  by  the  Hero 
of  Quebec — were  all  consigned  to  their  several  dark-blue  and  iron- 
bound  chests,  marked  "Queen's  Own;"  and  before  the  bugles  had 
sounded  at  sunset  the  whole  battalion  was  ready  for  its  departure  to 
those  distant  and  burning  shores  from  whence  few,  very  few,  of  the 
line  sturdy  Englishmen  in  its  ranks  might  ever  return,  and  then  only 
with  blighted  hopes  and  broken  constitutions-  I  gave  Buif  two 
dczen  of  cards  with  "P.P.  C.  for  Aden,"  pencilled  in  the  corners, 
and  telling  him  where  to  leave  them,  dismissed  from  my  memory  aU  my 
flirtations  and  new-made  friends,  for  I  had  otlier  matters  to  re- 
member now.  I  felt  soothed  by  the  bustle  around  me,  and  though  I 
went  to  bed  at  an  hotel,  with  the  conviction  that  many  a  long  year 
might  elapse  before  again  I  slept  on  British  ground,  I  reposed  more 
soundly  than  I  had  done  for  any  night  during  the  past  week. 

The  heavy  rumbling  of  thi'ee  of  those  enormous  four-wheeled 
wagons  which  are  pecuL'ar  to  England,  and  seem  so  strange  and  un- 
\viekiy  to  Scottish  eyes — the  clatter  of  horses'  feet,  and  the  voices  of 
soMiers  smging  merrily  as  thev  passed  through  the  street,  first  aroused 
nic.  and  I  remembered  that  Montague,  with  the  baggage-guard,  was 
to  depart  an  hour  before  day  Light ;  and  soon  after  Butf  appeared  (in 
heavy  marching  order,  with  his  canteen  and  rolled  great-coat 
strapped  to  his  knapsack)  to  dress  me ;  and  I  hastened  to  the  parade- 
ground,  wliere  the  men  were  gathering  rapidly. 

The  western  sky  was  grey,  but  the  east  was  reddened  by  the 
rising  sun ;  tlie  Medway  rolled  in  light  between  its  fertile  shores,  and 
the  shadows  of  the  long  irregular  town,  that  straggled  along  it« 
margin,  and  nestled  under  the  Norman  castle  of  England's  conqueror, 
were  all  reflected  downward  in  its  crystal  depths,  like  t]\05e  of  the 
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vast  and  silent  liulks  anchored  in  the  mid-channel.  The  mono- 
tonons  bairack-bnildings  were  duU  and  sHent,  too ;  for  as  yet,  six 
thousand  men  were  there  a-bed ;  and  the  sentinels  remained  motion- 
less in  their  boxes,  all  muffled  in  their  grey  great-coats. 

Colonel  O'Hara  came  forth  on  foot,  as,  like  the  rest  of  us,  he  had 
disposed  of  his  horses,  which  could  not  be  conveyed  under  the  line 
and  round  the  Cape ;  the  regiment  fell  in  by  companies;  the  roll  was 
called,  and  many  were  compelled  to  leave  their  weeping  wives  and 
the  children  who  clung  to  their  legs,  and  assume  their  place  in  the 
ranks.  Yv'e  were  leaving  upwards  of  eighty  women  (with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  children)  who  had  dra-uTi  blanks  in  that  painful 
ballot  which  Bently,  our  adjutant,  had  conducted  on  the  preceding 
day;  and  as  an  order  had  laeen  issued  prohibiting  them  from  fol- 
lowing us  to  Gravesend,  the  whole  of  them  fomied  a  miserable  and 
lamenting  group,  who  stood  shivering  and  weeping  in  the  front  street 
of  the  barracks,  vrhere  the  regiment  was  now  wheeled  into  line,  and 
then  formed  again  into  open  column.  There  was  many  a  moist  eye 
in  our  ranks,  but  I  saw  none  so  much  moved  as  Edmonds,  the 
senior  sergeant  of  my  OAvn  company,  whose  young  wife  had  already 
two  pretty  children,  and  would  very  shortly  present  him  with  a 
third. 

"  Is  your  wife  here,  Edmonds  ?"  said  I  to  him,  kindly. 

"  No,  sir,  she  has  gone  to  Gravesend ;  but  my  two  childi*en  are 
here,  sh-,  with  her  sister,  and  I  may  never  see  them  again  in  this 
world,  for  I  am  a  hale  man,  and  will  not  be  invalided  for  fifteen  full 
years  to  come,  and  that  is  a  long  time  to  look  forward  to  in  the  hour 
of  parting.  My  poor  Mary  will  never  get  over  this  total  separation, 
I  fear." 

I  said  all  that  occurred  to  me  at  the  time  to  reassure  and  comfort 
liim ;  but  it  vras  the  poorest  of  all  consolation  to  tell  what  I  heard 
O'Elamiigan  say  to  bim — that  "there  were  fifty  good  men  in  as  bad 
a  case  as  liimself ;  and  to  keep  up  his  heart,  for  if  he  tmiied  Arab  at 
Aden  he  might  have  a  score  of  wives  to  make  up  for  the  lass  he  left 
behind  him." 

Edmonds,  who  was  a  grave  and  sincere  kind  of  man,  was  stung  by 
this  jest ;  and  though  our  grenadier  captain  was  a  devil-may-care  kind 
of  fellow,  he  at  once  perceived  it. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  he,  apologetically,  as  he  clapped  the  poor 
sergeant  on  the  back,  "  be  a  man ;  we  never  know  what  is  before 
us.  I  beg  pardon  for  hiu'tuig  your  feelhigs.  Give  Mary  this  five- 
pound  note,  to  help  her  in  her  trouble,  and  get  new  caps  for  her  baby 
when  it  is  born ;  and  the  whole  of  my  grenadier  company  shall  drink 
to  its  health,  and  hers  too,  though  the  deep  salt  sea  may  roll  between 
us — bad  luck  to  it !" 

Here  the  bugle  sounded  for  the  officers  to  fall  in ;  we  drew  our 
swords,  and  joined  our  companies. 

Ivi lowing  the  bad  elTect  of  keeping  the  men  in  the  sight  of  so 
many  lamenting  women,   O'Hara  Tcarched  the  whole  off,  without 
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iong-er  delay.     Tlie  first  stroke  of  the  Lass  dnun,  as  tlie  band  began 
lav,  reverberated  on.  every  ear  like  the  report  of  a  cannon;  and 
air  so  invariably  played  by  the  bands   of  regiments  departing 
foreign  service,  found  a  sad  echo   in  the  hearts   of  the  poor 
.'lag  wives  who  followed  ns  to  the   barrack-gate.     The   niain- 
;'d  presented  arms  as  we  marched  past  with  bayonets  fixed  and 
ITS   cased,  a  thonsand   strong,  all   in  heavy   marching   order, 
>,iiii   our  pioneers    in  front,   having  their  leather    aprons,    axes, 
saws,   hammers,   and  bill-hooks,  and  O'Tlannigan  with  his   grena- 
diers, who  were  aU  taU  men  as  the  three  kingdoms  could  produce. 
The  magnificent  band  of  the  Buffs,  and  ten  drums  of  resoiinding 
brass,  made  the  deep  ditches,  the  hollow  casemates,  the  long  arches 
of  the  fortifications,  and  the  silent  streets,  re-echo  to  the  crash  of 
their  music.     The  spkits  of  the  men  rose,  and  the  tears  and  sadness 
of  the  few  soon  became  lost  in  the  merriment  and  reckless  fun  of 
the  many.     The  cheering,  the  waving  of  caps,  and  brandishing  of 
muskets  were  incessant,  as  we  marched  through  Chatham  and  ilo- 
chester,  giving  jocular  farewells  to  the  night-capped  citizens  and  the 
fairer  portion  of  their  families,  who  had  sprung  to  their  opened 
windows,  and  waved  their  handkerchiefs  to  the  departing  troops ;  for 
well  do  these  resident ers  know,  when  they  see  the  shakos  without  their 
pompons,  the  great-coats  rolled,  and  the  havresacks  on,  and  when, 
m  the  early  morning,  they  hear  that  old  Scottish,  and  now  familiar 
British,  air,  "  The  girl  1  leave  behind  me,"  that  a  band  of  brave 
fellows  are  bound  for  the  distant  East. 

I  know  of  few  scenes  more  exciting  than  the  departure  of  a  regi- 
ment for  foreign  service ;  and  the  sympathy  is  increased  by  the  tone 
of  the  martial  music.  I  remember  having  heard  old  Colonel  March- 
mont  relate,  how  he  had  once  seen  a  young  lady  throw  herself  over 
the  windows  of  one  of  the  loftiest  houses  in  the  then  fashionable 
Lawnm.arket  of  Edinburgh,  when  a  Lowland  regiment,  an  ofiicer  of 
which  was  her  lover,  marched  through  the  street  about  daybreak. 
The  marching  out,  with  all  its  accessories,  had  thus  worked  upon  her 
despah-,  and  she  fell  dead  at  her  lover's  feet.* 

It  was  a  glorious  summer  morning  as  ever  shone  on  fertile  Eng- 
Itmd's  level  scenery,  and  our  hearts  grew  light  as  we  marched 
through  the  long  High-street  of  ancient  Kochester,  under  the  shadow 
of  its  lofty  donjon,  and  crossed  the  river  by  that  bridge  which  wa=i 
esteemed'  the  oldest,  if  not  the  finest,  in  South  Britain.  Here  the 
band  of  the  Bidfs,  which  had  played  us  thus  far,  and  several  otiicers 
belonguig  to  various  corp.s,  who  had  also  escorted  us,  bade  us  adieu, 
and  we  separated  vrith  three  hearty  cheers;  and,  continuing  our 
route  through  Stroud,  passed  the  "well-known  gate  of  Palmer's 
hospitable  villa,  and  took  the  dusty  road  which  leads  direct  to 
Graves  end. 

•  Thi5  an  J c dote  is  a  fact. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

EMBAKK-^TIOX — GEAVESEND, 

"We  entered  Gravesend  about  nine  o'clock,  and  marched  througli  its 
narroTv  and  irrefrular  streets  of  red  brick,  down  to  the  handsome  iron 
jetty,  which,  even  at  that  early  hour  of  the  day,  was  crowded  by  a 
multitude  of  richly-dressed  Londoners,  piiucipaliy  ladies,  who  frequent 
this  busy  watering-place,  which  has  every  accommodation  for  the 
idler  and  the  enmujed,  in.  the  way  of  hot  baths,  libraries,  public 
gardens,  and  concert-rooms,  &c.;  and  these  idlers  were  now  all  crowd- 
ing to  the  river  side  to  witness  the  embarkation  of  the  troops. 

The  Thames,  filled  Mith  vessels  at  anchor,  and  others  tackiag  or 
steaming  in  every  direction ;  the  lofty  rigging  of  the  Caudahar ;  the 
low  fiat  shore  of  Essex,  with  its  sand-banks,  slime,  and  sea-grass, 
looking  so  Dutch-like;  and  ancient  TUbdiy,  with  its  earthen  bastions, 
were  all  steeped  in  the  wann  glow  of  the  morning  sun. 

Montague,  with  the  whole  of  the  baggage,  had  already  embarked, 
and  now  our  men  went  off  to  the  transport  by  subdivisions  of 
companies,  in  large  boats,  wherein  they  sat,  closely  packed  on  each 
others'  knees,  with  their  muskets  between  their  legs ;  and  as  each 
boat  slowly  wended  away,  its  h\Tng  freight  exchanged  a  lively  cheer 
with  the  crowds  on  the  wharves  and  jetty.  The  scene  was  liighlj 
exciting,  and  everything  English,  from  the  signboards  to  the  blue 
eyes  of  the  fair  ones  who  waved  their  handkerchiefs  and  parasols, 
was  interesting  to  us,  for  we  knew  that  many  a  long  year  would 
elapse  before  we  would  see  them — if  ever — again. 

And  I  thought  of  the  land  that  lay  beyond,  which  was  dearer  to 
me  than  all  the  world  beside  ;  and  with  that  came  the  sad  reflection 
that  now  few  or  none  were  there  who  loved  or  remembered  me :  and 
that  I  had  now  no  home  but  where  the  colour's  of  "  the  Queen's  Own" 
chanced  to  be.  And  where  was  Cecil,  then  ?  I  looked  at  the  turgid 
river,  which  had  borne  her  vessel  down  its  tide  but  yesterday,  and 

fathered  a  little  satisfaction  from  the  certainty  that  we  would  soon 
e  following  in  its  wake.  But  I  endeavoured  to  stifle  all  these 
thoughts  as  I  sheathed  my  sword,  waved  my  cap,  as  a  last  adieu,  to 
the  ladies,  and,  with  ri?y  detachment  of  the  corps,  was  pulled  by 
sixteen  oars  on  board  tlie  Caudahar.  We  were  the  last  who  left 
the  shore  of  England. 

"  "Welcome  on  board,  Hilton,"  said  OTiannigan,  when  I  appeared 
on  deck.  "  Glorious,  is  it  not,  to  think  of  all  the  balls,  pic-nics, 
and  supper-parties,  the  squeezes  and  flirtations,  we  have  come 
through,  and  not  had  one  of  '  the  Queen's  Own'  hooked,  after  all  ?" 
The  Caudahar  was  a  magnificent  vessel,  which  had  been  built  fear 
the  Honourable  East  India  Company  before  the  charter  of  that  body 
expu'cd,  consequently  she  was   a  very  old  craft.      She  measured 
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eighteen  hundi-ed  tons,  and  still  carried  her  twenty-four  Ih-pounQers, 
and  eight  32's,  with  a  well-chosen  crew  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  "Any  transport,  but  especially  an  Indiaman,  making  her  final 
arrangements  for  her  distant  voyage,  presents,  of  all  the  outward- 
bound,  the  most  unexampled  scene  of  confusion;  and  the  arrange- 
ments consequent  to  quartering  and  stowing  away  a  regiment  of  one 
thousand  meiL  greatly  increased  the  bustle.  Baggage,  stores,  pro- 
Tisions,  casks,  knapsacks,  muskets,  and  accoutrements,  coils  of  rope, 
soldiers,  women  and  children,  baskets  of  eggs,  vegetables,  and  fowls, 
pigs,  ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys,  a  couple  of  cows,  piles  of  hay, 
grass,  and  stravr,  encumbered  all  the  main  and  lower  decks ;  and 
one  might  have  deemed  it  Noah's  Ark  getting  under  weigh,  but 
for  the  snouting,  swearing,  hoisting  up  of  one  thing  and  lowering 
down  of  another,  and  all  the  bustle  and  uproar  which,  for  some  hours, 
were  unparalleled,  while  the  heaA-y  topsails  hung  loose  in  the  breeze 
that  swelled  out  Blue  Peter  at  the  foremast-head;  and  the  ship 
strained  upon  her  cable,  as  if  impatient  of  her  laggmg  captain,  who 
was  coming  from  London  by  the  next  steamer. 

For  many  it  is  fortunat-e  that  this  bustle  and  excitement  occur, 
for  by  its  stunning  effect  it  is  admii'ably  calculated  to  suppress  the 
natural  emotions  of  sorrow  with  which  we  bid  adieu  for  so  long  a 
period  to  the  shores  of  our  native  country.  Yet,  amid  it  all,  there 
occurred  many  a  painful  scene ;  for  some  of  our  soldiers'  wives,  who 
had  followed  us  in  vans  from  Chatham,  were  now  being  pulled  round 
and  round  the  vessel  in  th^,  shore-boats,  exchanging  sorrowful  and 
heart-rending  farewells  with  their  husbands,  who  crowded  the 
lower  deck  ports,  where  they  saw  their  little  ones  held  up  at  arms' 
length,  and  knew  too  well  that  probably  never  again  their  kiss  would 
touch  its  dimpled  cheek ;  and  there,  all  unaware  of  the  coming  sepa- 
ration, the  poor  children  crowed,  and  clapped  their  little  hands,  till 
many  a  brave  fellow's  breast  was  swollen  almost  to  bui'sting  beneath 
his  coarse  red  coat.  These  are  sorrows  and  emotions  to  whicli  the 
*'  gentlemen  of  England  who  live  at  home  in  ease"  are  often  strangers; 
anil  many  who  suppose  the  soldier  to  be  a  Hght -hearted  fellow,  whom 
neither  care  nor  trouble  can  touch,  might  have  learned  a  lesson  to 
the  contrary  on  that  day  at  Gravesend. 

What  a  \-ivid  change  was  all  this  bustle  to  the  monotony  v.-ith 
which,  when  in  garrison,  and  off  duty,  we  lounged  through  the  houi's 
5)f  a  long  sunny  day. 

Edmonds,  the  sergeant  of  my  company,  who  was  compelled  to 
7ea.ve  his  young  wife  in  England^  and  who  expected  to  have  bade  her 
adieu  on  the  beach,  could  nowhere  see  her  before  embarking ;  nor 
cciild  lie  discover  her  in  any  of  the  shore-boats  which  were  in- 
cessantly paddling  round  the  vessel ;  and  the  poor  man  was  in  a 
state  bordering  on  distraction,  for  the  unfortunate  young  woman  was 
very  near  the  time  of  her  confinement,  and  he  feared  that  in  the 
excitement  of  a  day  so  terrible  to  them  both,  she  midit  have  been 
iaken  seriously  ill.     I  pitied  Edmonds  sincerely :  the  more  .so  as,  at 
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that  bitter  time,  he  had  many  ardnous  duties  to  fulfil,  in  getting  the 
soldiers  of  our  company  "told  oS"  to  their  various  berths,  &c. 

\\  e  were  destined  to  form  the  garrison  of  our  new  settlement  on 
the  coast  of  Arabia,  Aden,  on  the  Red  Sea,  where  a  battalion  of 
\he  Riiies  was  quartered,  and  there  sorely  pressed  by  the  daily  and 
iightly  attacks  of  a  ferocious  Arab  chief,  Mohammed-al-Easchid,  the 
£mir  of  the  Abdah,  or  AbdaUahs,  and  other  wanderers  in  the 
kingdom  of  Yemen.  Of  the  climate,  the  country,  and  their  perils 
from  wild  animals  and  wilder  Arabs,  cholera  and  ague,  heat,  and 
scai'city  of  provisions,  we  received  a  most  lamentable  and  dis- 
couraging account  from  a  lively  little  commissaiy,  who  had  been  there 
when  we  iii'st  took  possession  of  the  place,  in  IS 39,  and  he  assured 
us  that  he  was  constantly  in  danger  of  starvation. 

'•'  God  help  the  poor  soldiers  when  the  commissary  finds  /limself 
starving!''  said  OTlannigan,  as  we  descended  to  the  cabin  where 
De  Lancy  was  studying  the  last  numbers  of  JBell's  Life  and  the  Sporting 
Magazine  which  he  would  see  for  many  a  day;  where  Langley  and 
others  were  writing  farewell  letters  to  mothers,  sisters,  sweethearts^, 
and  guardians,  to  despatch  ashore  with  the  pilot  off  Deal;  and 
where  the  sentimental  Popkins,  whose  ideas  of  the  Arabs  were 
chiefly  drawn  from  the  Moors  inBulwer's  "Leila,"  and  who  believed 
that  Aden  might  prove  another  Granada,  and  Mohammed  the 
AbdaUah,  a  Boabdil-el-Chico,  was  struggling  hard  to  master  the 
"Araby  Maid"  on  his  evtrlasting  flute. 

With  sunset  came  a  comparative  calm,  for  the  daylight  and  the 
bustle  died  together :  and  long  before  the  drums  in  old  Tilbury  had 
beaten  tattoo,  our  men  liad  all  been  supplied  with  their  white  duck 
frocks,  and  had  their  berths  allotted  to  them,  their  accoutrements 
hung  over  each  on  cleats  or  sling's,  and  their  arms  placed  on  racks. 
The  whole  regiment  was  divided  into  watches,  one  of  which  was  to 
be  constantly  on  deck,  with  at  least  one  subaltern  of&cer.  TVe  had 
a  meiTy  night  in  the  mess-cabin,  and  after  smoking  our  cigars  on 
deck,  and  watching  the  passing  ships,  and  the  lights  of  Gravesend, 
twinkling  as  they  were  reflected  in  the  rippling  water,  I  turned  in, 
and  though  tliis  night  was  my  first  on  board,  owing  to  the  toil  and 
stupifving  bustle  of  the  day  that  had  passed,  I  slept  more  soundly 
than  1  had  done  for  many  a  night  before ;  so  soundly,  indeed,  that  I 
did  not  hear  the  gun  fired  from  the  bows  at  daybreak,  as  a  signal  to 
get  the  ship  under  weigh,  and  for  all  persons  belonging  to  the  shore 
to  leave  her  vithout  delav. 


CHAPTER  X^II. 

THE    STOWAWAY — THE    STORil. 


Eaely  next  morning  the  grating  and  jarrmg  sounds,  the  creaking 
and  straining  of  the  ship's  timbers,  the  swinging  of  my  cabin  lamp. 
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and  tte  doleful  sounds  that  -^ere  issuing  from  tlie  adjacent  berths, 
"0":.rned  me  that  Tve  Avere  fairly  under  weigh. 

-'  What  noise  is  that  ?"  I  asked  Biiif,  who  was  transferring  my 
wardi'obe  from  the  tninks  to  my  chest  of  drawers. 

" ^Ir.  Popkins,  sir;  he  is  very  unwell  this  morniEg." 

"  With  sea-sickness,  I  suppose  ?" 

'•'  He  says  it  is  a^  nausea  caused  by  the  nuts  he  took  with  his 
claret  last  night,"  said  OTlannigan,  looking  in.  "  Buif,  give  him  my 
r  y.ipliments,  and  be^  liim  to  favoia-  us  with  that  beautiful  air  he 
;  -  ved  on  the  flute  all  yesterday." 

i)uti  stood  for  a  moment  in-esolute  whether  or  not  to  obey  the 
cli^-e  of  the  captaiu,  and  then  -wisely  continued  his  unpacking,  as 
OTlannigan  went  on  deck. 

'■Come,  Hilton,  turn  out/*  said  Montague,  who  passed  next; 
"  it  is  a  fine  breezy  morning,  though  with  a  hazy  sky  and  a  grey 
sea ;  we  are  just  passing  the  guard-ship  at  the  X ore." 

Having  to  relate  stranger  adventuj'cs  than  those  which  generally 
befal  an  officer  travelling  from  Chatham  to  the  East,  I  will  not 
inflict  upon  my  readers  a  few  leaves  from  a  ship's  log ;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  with  a  fresh  easterly  wind,  the  Candahar,  with  her  cargo  of 
"the  Queen's  Own,"  passed  through  the  Downs,  along  the  sandy 
shores  of  Kent,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  of  June,  we  took 
oui-  last  look  of  the  Start  and  the  white  clifi's  of  old  England.  A 
few  disputes  with  three  Company's-service  men  about  berths  and 
seats  at  table  soon  passed  over,  and  all  was  harmony  afterwards. 

Till  the  27th  of  June,  the  weather  was  frequently  so  rough,  that 
v^e  were  six  times  obligecTto  carry  double  reefed  topsails  and  over- 
reefed  courses,  but  after  this  the  weather  became  more  pleasant,  and 
the  heat  was  increasing  every  day. 

On  the  30th,  we  -saw  the  Pico  Euivo,  and  other  tall  isolated 
tones  of  Madeira;  but  bore  on,  and  on  the  tliird  day  of  July  caught 
Ihe  north-east  trade-Avind,  and  this  carried  us  across  the  line  on  the 
l4th,  when  Eather  Is  eptune  paid  us  his  usual  visit  from  the  fore- 
castle, and  the  whole  ceremony  of  shaving  was  gone  through  in  all 
its  glory  and  absui-dity,  my  poor  seiwant.  Buff,  being,  on  this 
occasion,  one  of  the  patients.  We  had  now  been  twenty-seven  days 
out,  when  an  event  occurred  which  cast  a  gloom  over  all  on 
board :  for  if  the  most  trivial  occurrence  when  it  happens  at  sea 
Kquires  an  air  of  importance,  that  wliich  I  am  about  to  relate  became 
doubly  so  from  several  causes. 

The  follies  consequent  to  the  visit  of  Neptune  had  subsided ;  we 
were  going  under  easy  sail ;  the  weather  was  of  course  extremely 
hot,  the  pitch  boiling  out  of  the  decks  and  blistering  the  ship's  side; 
we  had  all  donned  our  white  Indian  jackets,  and  the  soldiers  wore 
their  duck  frocks  without  coats  below  them.  Langlcy  and  ]\Iontague 
were  loading  their  rifles  to  have  a  shot  at  three  sharks  which  had 
been  folio wmg  our  vessel  indefatigably  for  many  days,  as  we  could 
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glistening  water ;  and  OTlannigan  frequently  told  poor  Popkins, 
who  had  not  quite  recovered  his  sea-sickness,  that  they  were  only 
waiting  and  following  in  the  expectation  of  having  him  for  a 
luncheon.     I  was  lying  under  an  awning  between  two  of  the  leeward 

funs,  studying  hard  at  Arabic,  or  rather,  improving  upon  the  little  I 
ad  picked  up  from  our  parish  dominie  at  home,  when  Buff 
approached  me  \^'ith  some  trepidation  in  his  face,  ana  said  that  "  a 
dead  body  had  been  found  in  the  lower  hold  !" 

On  recei%-ing  this  startling  information  I  hurried  to  the  lower 
deck,  and  there  found  several  soldiers  and  sailors,  with  the  light  of 
lanterns,  hoisting  up  something  which  was  enveloped  in  canvas, 
while  all  their  faces  were  expressive  of  a  repugnance  and  alarm,  for 
wliich  the  awful  odour  that  immediately  saluted  my  nostrils  vras  a 
suiiicient  explanation.  Our  three  surgeons  hurried  to  the  scene 
with  cliloride  of  lime,  &c.,  and  the  body,  which  had  been  found 
(jammed  between  two  of  our  company's  arm-chests)  by  two  seamen 
who  had  gone  down  for  stores,  was  brought  up  to  the  awning  on  the 
maindeck,  where  the  whole  crew  and  regiment  crowded  around, 
lining  the  poop  and  manning  the  roizen  shrouds  in  their  anxiety  to 
see  it. 

The  dowaifay  was  found  to  have  been  a  woman,  too  evident!}'  tne 
wife  or  sweetheart  of  one  of  our  soldiers,  who  had  secreted  herself 
on  board  when  we  were  off  Gravesend,  that  she  might  accompany 
nim;  but  bale  after  bale,  with  all  the  most  useless  part  of  the 
regimental  baggage  had  been  pDed  around  and  bridged  over  her ; 
then  the  hatch  had  been  secured,  and  thus,  amid  the  tonnage  of 
the  deep  ship,  the  wild  cries  of  the  wretched  creature  had  been 
unheard. 

Whether  she  had  been  suffocated  at  once,  or  had  lingered  on  for 
days,  and  died  by  the  slow  and  terrible  progress  of  starvation, 
thirst,  and  despair :  whether  she  had  been  stifled  on  the  first  night 
of  her  voluntary  imprisonment,  or  whether,  by  the  lurching  of  the 
ship,  she  had  afterwards  been  crushed  between  the  ponderous  chests 
of  spare  muskets,  it  was  now  impossible  to  say,  for  there  was  no 
end  to  surmise  or  to  horrible  conjecture;  for  the  poor  remains 
were  so  much  decomposed,  that  little  or  no  trace  of  the  original 
features  remained. 

Something  wrapped  in  the  clothing  of  the  deceased  now  attracted 
the  attention  of  Dr.  Splint,  our  senior  surgeon,  who  had  been 
examining  the  body  with  that  immovable  nonchalance  wliich  is  only 
to  be  acquired  in  the  atmosphere  of  hospitals  and  dissecting-rooms ; 
and  as  he  unrolled  it,  a  cry  of  commiseration  rang  throufrh  the  wliole 
ship,  when  it  was  found  to  be  a  poor  little  child  wliich  appeared 
to  have  been  born  into  the  world  in  that  horrible  place,  and  without 
seeing  the  lighl,  to  have  perished  with  its  hapless'mother. 

The  bodies  had  not  been  above  three  minutes  on  deck,  when 
Sergeant  Edmonds,  wlio  had  been  in  the  l)ack  part  of  the  crowd, 
imp^JIed  by  some  terrible  presentiment,  forced  his  way  through,  and 
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on  obtaining  one  glance  of  the  remains,  uttered  a  groan,  and  went 
down  on  his  knees  beside  them. 

"Mary!  Mary!  oh,  Mary!'"'  was  all  he  could  utter,  as  he  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands  ;  for  although  the  sunken  eyes,  relaxed  jaws, 
and  fallen  nose  of  the  dead  rendered  her  no  longer  recognisable, 
but  awful  to  look  upon,  yet,  by  her  dress  and  figure,  the  sergeant 
knew  at  once  his  wife,  the  young  wife  whom  he  thought  was  far 
away  in  England  with  her  other  two  little  ones,  and  for  whom  he  had 
looked  in  vain  on  the  busy  beach  and  among  the  crowded  boats  at 
Gravesend. 

To  end  this  painful  scene  as  soon  as  possible,  O'Hara,  our  colonel, 
who  was  a  kindhearted  Irishman,  and  like  all  his  countr)-men  a  fhie 
soldier,  led  Edmonds  away,  and  desired  that  the  funeral  should  take 
place  as  soon  as  possible.  The  bodies  were  hastily  rolled  up  in  canvas 
and  a  thii-ty-two  pound  shot  attached  to  them. 

The  chum  was  oeaten,  and  the  boatswain's  pipe  summoned  all  on 
board  to  the  interment.  Montague  read  the  Burial  Service  according 
to  the  ritual  of  the  English  Church,  and  I  have  seldom  witnessed 
a  finer  or  a  more  impressive  scene  than  was  presented ;  that  great 
ship  on  the  wide  open  sea,  with  her  flag  half  hoisted,  and  upwards  of 
1200  soldiers  and  seamen  standing  bareheaded  round  the  corpse 
upon  the  grating.  The  splash  soon  announced  that  we  had  com- 
mitted it  to  the  deep,  and  all  crowded  to  look  over  at  the  rmg  of 
foam  in  which  it  had  vanished  for  ever ;  all  save  the  poor  sergeant, 
who  covered  his  eyes  and  his  ears  to  shut  out  the  mournful 
sound. 

"Pipe  down!"  cried  the  captain.  Again  the  shrill  whistle  rang 
through  the  ship,  and  all  was  over.  Thus,  with  all  the  solemnity  of 
an  ocean  funeral,  we  launched  both  clnld  and  parent  into  their 
watery  grave  in  little  more  than  haK-an-hour  after  theii-  discovery. 
The  unhappy  sergeant  was  excused  from  duty;  but  he  seemed  like 
a  man  about  to  lose  his  senses ;  that  events  so  terrible  should  have 
passed  witliin  so  brief  a  space  seemed  incredible  :  and  his  comrade 
•was  desii-ed  to  keep  a  strict  watch  over  him,  for  by  the  peculiarity 
of  his  manner,  we  feared  he  might  commit  suicide  by  shooting 
himself  or  going  overboai'd  in  the  night.  He  met  with  sincere 
sympathy,  and  from  none  so  much  as  those  poor  fellows  who  had 
left  at  home  those  wives  and  little  ones  they  might  never  see 
again. 

After  the  funeral  the  sharks  cUsairpeured .  An  old  sailor  told  me 
gi'avely,  that  '''  they  had  all  along  been  aware  we  had  a  dead  body 
on  board,  and  now  they  had  gone  after  it ;"  be  this  as  it  may,  we 
could  no  longer  see  their  black  tins  by  day,  or  then-  glittering  scales 
by  night,  following  steadily  in  the  white  foamy  wake  of  the  stately 
Candahar. 

"  Talking  of  sharks,"  said  O'Elannigan,  "I  will  tell  you  a  story 
about  one,  wliich  is  worth  making  a  note  of.  You  know  that  I  was 
once,  for  my  sins,  a  lieutenant  in  the  2nd  West  India  Kegim^t, 
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where  I  grew  sick  of  saugaree,  ]\Ianilla  cheroots,  and  yellow  girls, 
and  marsh  fever,  the  a^ue,  and  the  Lord  knows  all  what  more,  till  I 
was  on  the  point  of  being  settled  for  ever  where  the  headstones  are 
stored  thick  as  the  hairs  on  your  head,  by  Uphill  Park,  in  the  island 
of  Jamaica.  Well — to  recruit  my  health,  I  got  a  few  months'  leave, 
and  vvent  with  a  friend  of  mine.  Lieutenant  Bagot,  who  commanded 
her  Majesty's  schooner  Pickle,  on  the  look-out  for  Spanish  slavers, 
and  a  pleasant  cruise  we  had  off  the  Isle  of  Pines.  One  fine  even- 
ing we  were  Ijing  in  sight  of  Cape  FranciscO;,  and  the  sun  was 
tingmg  with  gold  its  yellow  sands,  and  the  long  green  groves  of 
palm,  date,  orange,  and  lemon  trees,  when  word  was  passed  from 
the  watch,  that  a  large  schooner  was  steering  inside  the  Keys  o£ 
San  Jidian. 

"  '  Pipe  the  Pickles  to  quarters,'  said  Bagot,  '  and  make  all  sail  ia 
chase.' 

'•'There  was  a  fine  breeze ;  every  stitch  of  canvas  was  crowded  on 
her  Majesty's  schooner,  and  we  very  soon  convinced  the  other  craft 
that  she  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  chance  of  escape.  We  soon 
overhauled  her,  though  she  bore  right  away  before  the  wind,  and 
chose  dangerous  channels  among  the  sandy  Keys,  for  her  draught  of 
water  was  light.  Heavy  odds  were  taken  that  she  was  a  slaver,  for 
she  was  taut  rigged,  with  a  heavy  foremast  and  bowsprit,  and  a  long 
mainmast,  that  tapered  away  aloft  like  a  fisldng-rod.  She  carried 
the  Spanish  flag,  but  had  no  pennant,  though  her  sides  were  full  of 
men,  her  ports  were  open,  and  we  could  make  out  two  large  guns. 
With  all  our  men  at  quarters,  and  our  cannon  loaded  with  round  and 
cartridge  shot,  we  crossed  her  stera,  and  hailed  her  to  lie  to,  which 
she  immediately  did,  seeing  the  futility  of  fui'ther  flight.  Bagot 
and  I  went  on  board  to  exanune  her,  in  a  boat  crowded  with  seamen 
and  marines,  armed  to  the  teeth ;  the  skipper,  a  strong  muscular 
and  swarthy  Spaniard,  with  his  face  all  whiskers,  and  gold  rings  in 
his  ears,  wearing  a  brown  jacket  braided,  a  broad  hat  and  cotton 
drawers,  received  us  very  sullenly,  and  submitted  his  papers,  log, 
and  charts  for  examination  on  the  capstanhead.  She  proved  to  be 
the  Cadiz  schooner.  La  Senora  Carlotta,  bound  from  Santa_  Martha 
for  the  Havannahj  ^nth  a  crew  of  fifty  men,  and  carrying  two 
twenty-four  pounders.  On  deck  were  a  vast  number  of  ringbolts 
jnd  water-casks,  which,  together  with  her  peculiar  odour,  made  us 
strongly  suspect  she  was  a  slaver,  but  we  could  find  nothing  on 
board  to  warrant  her  detention,  so  after  a  horn  of  the  real  Old  Tom, 
we  separated,  when  the  Spaniards  filled  their  head  sails,  and  with 
shouts  of  derisive  laughter  bore  away. 

"  '  ;May  I  never  see  dry  land  again,'  said  Bagot,  *  if  these  rascals 
have  not  just  landed  their  cargo,  and  cheated  us  of  a  splendid 
prize.' 

"  That  niirht,  about  two  bells  in  the  middle  watch,  a  fishing  line 
which  I  had  left  trolling  overboard,  contrary  to  orders,  was  observed 
to  be  jumping  about  in  a  very  remarkable  way.    A  quartermaster 
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and  I  hauled  it  in.  Land  over  hand,  and  lo  !  there  was  a  jack-shark, 
about  five  feet  long,  giinning  like  Satan,  and  dashing  his  tail  about 
till  the  stroke  of  a  hatchet  settled  his  spinal  marrow  for  ever.  Our 
black  cook  cut  him  up,  and  what  do  you  think  we  found  in  his 
rapacious  maw?  the  whole  of  the  private  signals  of  La  Senora 
Carlotta,  and  all  her  papers,  which  had  been  nung  over  to  stai beard 
at  the  very  moment  we  boarded  her  to  larboard,  and  which  on 
examination  proved  that  just  four  hours  before  we  descried  her,  she 
had  landed  two  hundi'ed  and  ninety-three  slaves  ;*  and  very  much 
disappointed  we  were  at  the  manner  in  which  we  had  let  her  slij 
through  our  fingers." 

After  touching  at  St.  Helena,  amid  boisterous  weather,  we 
rounded  the  stormy  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  without  being  favoured 
by  even  a  glimpse  of  the  famous  Table  Mountain,  or  being  over- 
hauled by  the  stui  more  famous  flying  Dutchman,  on  having  attained 
the  necessary  parallel  of  longitude,  we  began  to  haul  up  for  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  to  our  great  satisfaction  fell  in  with  the  south- 
west monsoon,  wiiich  generally  lasts  from  the  middle  of  Apiil  to 
the  middle  of  October,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  that  mighty 
sea,  which  rolls  between  the'shores  of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Japan ; 
and  after  altering  otir  coui-se,  for  some  days  we  were  surrounded  by 
a  greater  number  of  gigantic  albatrosses  than  I  remember  to  have 
ever  seen  collected  together. 

Notwithstanding  that  every  means  were  resorted  to  for^  the 
laudable  purpose  of  kdling  time,  and  lightening  the  tedium  of  cur 
voyage,  to  a  landsman  it  was  excessively  monotonous,  and  tLa 
longer  we  were  at  sea,  the  less  we  Hked  it.  "We  grew  weary  of  sky 
and  wave,  and  thought  our  voyage  would  never  have  an  end.  I 
watched  our  progress  on  the  chart  from  point  to  point,  and  haded 
with  pleasure  each  successive  object  in  the  Mosambique  channel, 
where  we  passed  a  number  of  homeward-bound  American  whalers, 
and  then  we  came  in  view  of  those  strong  fortifications  which  our 
allic;,  the  Trench,  are  erecting  on  the  Island  of  Mayota,  a  territory 
obtained  by  thed  in  1843.  "  I  recollected  with  sometliing  of  sur- 
prise, that  there  was  a  time  when  I  had  never  tii-ed  of  gazing  at  the 
ocean,  but  this  was  when  its  crested  waves  were  rolling  on  the 
ihore  ;  and  the  length  of  the  voyage  was  the  more  provoking  when 
we  considered  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Sue^,  which  barred  the  shorter 
passage  by  the  Red  Sea, 

AU  the  transport  regulations  were  strictly  adhered  to.  A\'e  had 
a  daily  parade  when  the  weather  was  fine,  and  in  accordance  with, 
the  general  orders,  all  the  soldiers  appeartd  barefooted ;  every  day 
the  whole  of  the  bedding  was  brought  on  deck ;  all  the  soldiers* 
lights  were  extinguished  at  eight  o'clock,  when  the  bugle  sounded, 
and  the  officers'  at  ten  at  night.  Once  a  week  we  pa-aded  in  complete 
marching  order,  and  this  was  a  pleasure,  for  it  smacked  of  the  land; 

•  Jlontreal  Gazette,  May  18S4.  . 
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on  Sunday  we  had  divine  service,  when  Montague,  who  had  been 
educated  for  the  Church  of  England,  always  ac^ed  as  our  chaplain, 
and  a  most  efficient  one  he  made.  The  men  were  all  in  excellent 
health  duiing  the  voyage,  four  excepted,  who  had  fever  and  flux, 
occasioned  by  s.leeping"on  the  deck,  in  that  hot,  breathless,  and 
burning  atmosphere,  the  fiery  nature  of  which  seemed  to  be  in- 
creasing with  every  day's  progress.  Our  band  played  on  the  calm 
evenings;  most  of 'us  took  to  completing  ourselves  in  the  sword 
exercis'e  ;  we  were  aU  at  it  every  day,  often  in  a  general  melee  for  aa 
hour-  at  a  time,  untiL  we  became  perfect  in  the  use  of  our  weapons ; 
and  this  perfection  was  afterwards  of  great  service  to  us,  in  our 
more  serious  encounters  with  the  treacherous  Arabs  of  Aden ;  I 
finished  successfully  my  study  of  the  Arabic,  and  Popkins  achieved 
one  complete  air  on  the  flute  ! 

After  a  delightful  run  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  the 
monsoon  accouipanyiag  us  the  whole  way,  on  the  morning  of  the 
27th  September,  we  found  ourselves  rounding  Ras-Assere,  that  bold 
promontory  which  forms  the  most  eastern  point  of  the  mighty 
African  continent,  and  the  end  of  that  long  chain  of  beautiful 
mountains  which  lie  along  the  coast  of  Ajan. 

Tor  two  days  we  carried  on  with  a  fine  nine-knot  breeze  upon  our 
quarter,  but  on  the  29th  it  increased  towards  evening ;  the  atmo- 
sphere became  dense,  the  breeze  increased  to  a  gale,  and  we  took  in 
the  mainsail ;  then  the  rain  feU  in  such  torrents  as  can  only  fall  out 
of  tropical  skies,  where  every  drop  is  the  size  of  a  musket  baU,  and 
this  ceaseless  shower  plashed  and  hissed  as  it  sowed  that  black  and 
tumbling  sea.  The  wind  came  in  sudden  and  furious  gusts,  and  the 
old  Candahar  laboured  heavily ;  we  lowered  the  main-topsail,  furled 
the  fore  and  mizen-topsaiLs,  clewed  up  the  foresail,  doubled  the 
watch  on  deck,  and  scudded  on  in  the  darkness  and  obscurity  of 
that  troubled  ocean,  till  the  increasing  gale  compelled  us  to  have 
everything  furled  fore  and  aft,  and  the  ship  was  laid  almost  under 
bare  poles. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  fury  of  this  storm,  as  it  appeared  at  one 
period  of  the  night,  when  I  'stood  by  the  Aveather  rigging  of  the 
mizcnmast,  and  saw  the  stupendous  mountains  of  ink  that  roUed 
towards  us,  bb.ck,  heaving,  crested  and  terrible,  with  the  pale  green 
lightning:  bursting  behind  them  and  revealing  the  sharp  outline  of 
their  ridges,  as  it  shot  through  the  cloudy  sky ;  then  the  thunder 
followed  peal  on  peal,  as  if  its  very  soi/./id  would  have  ploughed  the 
ocean  up ;  and  then  came  another  deluge  of  blinding  rain,  while  the 
Tvind  blew  in  one  unceasing  and  unvarying  tempest.  The  dead- 
lights were  shipped,  and  the  hatches  battened  down  till  our  people 
below  were  almost  suffocated ;  the  pumps  were  kept  at  work,  and 
the  strong  ship  rose  and  fell  like  a  cork  on  the  stormy  sea,  one 
moment  pitching  with  bows  under  water,  and  the  next,  rolling 
till  her  channels  were  buried  and  her  yard-arms  dipping  in  the 
foam. 
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Bolt  after  bolt  of  liglitening  shot  athwart  the  sky — bright,  oroacl, 
and  Wmding — from  the  poop  we  could  see  the  faces  of  those  who 
were  ii\  the  waist — the  drenched  rigging,  and  the  masts  and  yards 
all  dripping  with  rain  and  bitter  spray ;  the  atmosphere  continued 
as  den^-e  as  ever;  and  the  horror  or  interest  of  this  midniglit  tem- 
pest w^  increased  by  De  Lancy  (who  being  a  yachtsman  was  about 
the  best  seaman  in  the  regiment)  affirming,  that  by  one  of  those 
brilliant  flashes,  he  had  seen  a  large  slvp  go  down  to  leeward  of 


CHAPTER  XYIII. 

THE   PIECE   OF  WRECK-WOOD. 

WiTF  morning  the  gale  subsided,  but  the  yellow  and  discoloured 
ocean  was  flecked  with  the  foam  of  its  last  night's  turmoil ;  the  atmo- 
sphere contiu'ied  dense  and  stifling,  and  the  bright  lightning  yet 
flashed  at  tir^ies,  but  afar  off.  Now  ^Ye  were  able  to  unclose  the 
hatches,  after  wliich  the  people  between  decks  were  able  to  respire 
freely,  and  were  freed  from  the  chance  of  being  stifled.  The  storm  of 
the  night  had  changed  the  aspect  of  the  Candahar ;  her  paint  was  nearly 
all  washed  off;  huge  splinters  had  been  torn  from  her,  and  the  wood 
was  covered  with  the  red  rust  of  eyebolts  and  other  ironwork.  A 
spar  or  two  had  been  carried  away,  but  I  forget  which  they  w-ere. 

From  Cape  Guardafui  to  Aden  we  had  yet  before  us  a  run  of 
three  hundred  miles,  in  that  sea  of  strong  and  rapid  cm-rents  that 
roll  along  the  shores  of  the  land  of  myrrh  and  incense ;  but  after  the 
vast  distance  we  had  traversed,  three  hundi'cd  miles  seemed  as  no- 
thing, and  we  expected  in  another  day  to  see  our  long  wished  for 
destination  rising  from  the  deep. 

The  second  day  after  the  storm  was  clear,  bright,  and  beautiful ; 
there  was  not  a  trace  of  cloud  in  the  pure  blue  sky ;  not  a  trace  of 
foam  on  the  blue  Arabian  sea,  which  shone  around  us  hot,  waveless, 
and  stiU  as  an  ocean  of  molten  crystal.  Its  sui'face  seemed  to  vibrate 
in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  though  the  season  was  that  which  in  Britain  is 
most  temperate  ;  and  under  the  burning  glare  we  thought  of  the  cool 
autumn  days,  the  shady  trees,  and  stubble-fields  at  home,  when  the 
crain  is  gathered  on  the  breezy  uplands,  and  the  bordering  coppice 
becomes  tinged  \rv\\\  russet  brown. 

We  were  gliding  along  under  easy  sail,  and  the  eyes  of  aU 
loungers  on  deck  were  fixed  on  Abdul-Kuria,  a  high  and  rugged  isle 
of  granite,  which  was  visible  about  ten  miles  distant  on  our  starboard 
bow,  when  our  attention  Avas  aiTCsted  by  a  sailor  who  was  at  work  in 
the  mizen-crosstrees  hailing  the  officer  of  the  watch,  and  reporting 
that  he  saw  a  piece  of  wood,  part  of  a  ship  apparently,  floating  about 
a  mile  off.  This  amiouncement  excited  the  curiosity  and  interest  of 
all  on  board;  and  as  Popkins  kept  a  joui-nal,  and  was  most  anxion* 
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for  some  occun-euce  to  insert  in  it,  lie  proposed  that  we  sliould  ascer- 
tain what  it  -was ;  and  as  it  -svas  almost  a  calm,  O'Hara  consented;  a 
boat  was  lowered,  and  Langley,  Montague,  De  Lancy,  Popkins, 
several  other  officers,  with  one  ol  the  ship's  mates  and  myself,  puled 
in  great  glee  straight  towards  the  island ;  for  the  piece  of  drift-wood 
layin  a  line  between  it  and  the  ship. 

Drifting  fast  on  the  current  that  runs  round  Ras-Assere,  we  had  a 
lonsrer  pujl  after  it  than  had  been  calculated  on ;  and  as  the  wind  was 
sprmgLog  up,  a  gun  was  fired  from  the  ship  as  a  signal  for  us  to 
return ;  but  we  paid  no  attention,  and  pulled  vigorously  on  for  ten 
minutes  more,  until  we  reached  the  object  of  our  expedition,  around 
which  a  cloud  of  Mother  Gary's  chickens  were  hoveriag. 

It  proved  to  be  the  carved  figurehead  of  a  large  vessel,  to  which 
one  of  the  headi'ails  was  attached,  and  both  were  considerably  chafed 
and  worn  by  the  action  of  the  water. 

"  This  must  be  the  headrail  of  a  ship  of  not  less  than  eight  hundred 
tons,"  said  the  officer  of  the  Candahar,  who  held  the  tiller-ropes,  and 
stood  up  as  we  approached  the  fragment. 

"  I  told  you  all  that  I  saw  a  lai-ge  ship  go  down  on  the  night  of 
the  storm,''  said  De  Lancy,  looking  at  the  drifting  wood  with  that 
kind  of  expression  in  his  face,  as  if  he  would  implore  it  to  tell  its 
own  story. 

"  Let  us  turn  it  over  and  see  the  name,"  said  the  mate ;  "  put 
your  hands  to  it,  gentlemen — heave,  and  together." 

At  that  moment  bang  went  another  cannon  from  the  ship;  it 
sounded  like  a  popgun,  for  she  was  nearly  two  miles  off  by  this 
time,  and  the  report  "reached  us  long  after  the  smoke  had  cleai'ed 
away. 

'•''Another  shot  from  the  Candahar,"  said  Langley;  "what  a  deuced 
hurrs'  O'Hara  is  in." 

TTith  no  small  trouble  we  turned  the  mass  of  framed-work  over  in 
in  the  water ;  and  as  it  feU  heavily  with  a  splash  on  the  other  side, 
the  tenible  words, 

"FAnxHAii  Castle" 

jippeared  in  large  capital  letters  before  me ! 

"  The  FaiTiham  Castle  ?"  cried  every  one  in  the  boat. 

*'  She  was  boimd  for  Bengal,  and  sailed  a  day  or  so  before  tte/ 
said  the  mate;  " but  what  would  she  be  about  between  the  African 
coast  and  the  Isles  of  Socotora  ?" 

"  But  headrails  are  often  unshipped  by  a  sea,"  said  Montage. 

"And  quite  as  often  are  torn  off  when  a  foundeiing  slup  goes 
plunging  down,  head  foremost,  in  the  sea,"  said  the  mate,  as  the  oars 
were'shippcd  for  our  return;  "and  this  seems  like  a  sad  coiTobora- 
tion  of  what  Mr.  De  Lancy  told  us  on  the  night  of  the  storm.  Give 
■?iay  now,  gentlemen,  if  you  please ;  stretch  out !" 

"  A  large  ship,"  said  iDe  Lancy.  "  Quite  certain,  she  went  down 
between  us  and  the  flashing  lightning." 
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"  On— on  for  the  ship,  for  the  wand  freshens  fast,"  said  Langley. 
"FraiLk,  my  dear  fellow,  you  look  ^yeary;  give  me  your  oar." 

Fred  had  given  me  a  glance  full  of  commiseration  when  the  name 
Tras  discovered ;  for  he  knew  the  ship  in  v^-liich  Cecil  had  sailed,  and 
the  terrible  field  for  dark  and  sorrowful  conjectures  this  piece  of 
floating  wreck  would  open  up  before  me. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  paint  the  agonies  of  sorrow,  anxiety,  and 
reproach  I  endui-ed — sorrow  that  Cecil  should  have  departed  on  that 
distant  and  disastrous  voyage  ujifriended  and  alone,  and  that  perhaps 
she  had  died,  believing  me  untrue ;  anxiety,  stinging  and  bitter,  t(f 
discover  the  actual  fate  of  her  ship  (and  I  knew  that  months  must 
elapse  before  I  could  do  so) ;  reproach,  for  the  apparent  unkindness 
of  which  I  had  been  guilty  in  my  thoughtless  flirtation  with  Blanche 
Palmer,  and  but  for  which  my  dear  Cecil  might  have  been  my  wedded 
wile,  and  safe  on  board  the  Candahar,  and  sailing  with  us  all  on  mat 
beautiful  Arabian  sea,  whose  waters  vrere  now  perhaps  rolling 
over  her ! 

Langley,  who  was  among  the  best  of  good-hearted  fellows,  cited  a 
hundred  real  or  imaginary  instances  in  which  pieces  of  wreck  had  been 
found,  and  been  considered  quite  conclusive  as  to  the  loss  of  ships, 
which,  months  after,  came  sailing  merrily  into  port;  and  he  left  nothing 
unsaid  to  convince  me  that  the  iirst  Indian  steamer,  with  the  overland 
mail  (after  our  arrival),  would  bring  us  good  tidings  of  the  Famham 
Castle ;  but  though  his  friendship  soothed,  it  could  not  allay  the  dii-e 
apprehensions  which  filled  my  breast  during  the  remainder  of  this 
tedious  voyage,  which  (thank  Heaven)  came  to  a  close  on  the  3rd 
day  of  October. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day,  after  several  shore  birds  had  perched 
on  our  riggmg,  and  long  dark  tangles  of  strange-looking  seaweed  had 
been  swept  past  us,  a  joyful  cry  from  the  mast-head  announced  that 
the  coast  of  Aden  was  in  sight,  and  three  hearty  cheers  responded 
from  the  crovrded  decks  below.  There  was  an  immediate  rush  to  the 
starboard  side  and  bow;  but  hours  elapsed  before  the  faint  blue 
wavy  line,  which  rose  slowly  from  the  azure  sea,  and  darkened  as  the 
night  descended,  assumed  the  aspect  of  terra  firma,  and  before  we 
could  assure  ourselves  that  the  scorched  shores  of  Ax&bia  were 
indeed  before  us,  after  a  voyage  of  nearly  four  months  from  the 
time  of  our  leaving  Gravesend;  and  never  were  sounds  more  welcome 
to  human  ears  than  the  clank  of  the  chain  cables,  as  they  were  bent 
to  the  ponderous  anchor,  and  the  noise  v^'hich  accompanied  the  un- 
stowiuf'of  the  latter.  Already  we  began  to  pack  our  tninks,  while 
the  soldiers  strapped  their  knapsacks,  and  with  delight  made  all  their 
little  preparations  for  disembarkation. 

Langley,  Montague,  and  I — for  we  were  three  "chums"— walked 
long  on  the  deck  that  night,  watching  the  rising  coast — the  Cape  of 
Aden,  which  is  discernible  at  the  distance  of  twenty  leagues — and 
through  the  o])en  hatches  we  heard  the  buzz  of  happy  tongues,  and 
an  occasional  scrap  of  a  song,  as  our  soldiers,  instead  of  sleeping, 
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yrere  all  awake  in  their  births  and  hammocks,  and  waiting  with  impa- 
tience for  the  coming  day. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

ADEN. 

I  WAS  on  deck  next  morning  before  sunrise;  we  were  then  almost  along- 
side the  Steamer  Point,  and  nothing:  that  I  have  seen  since  impressed 
me  so  much  as  the  appearance  of  Aden. 

The  harbour  is  picturesque  and  beautiful,  and  across  its  glassy 
sui-face  the  morning  sun  threw  the  cool  shadow  of  the  dark  Jebel 
Shamsan,  which  rises  one  thousand  and  seven  hundred  feet  in 
height  above  the  peninsula  it  crowns — a  vast,  black  and  fissured  mass 
of  rocks  starting  sheer  from  the  waters  of  the  gulf  that  roll  in  long 
and  swelling  ridges  to  its  base.  The  whole  oi  the  promontory  of 
Aden  measures  only  six  miles  one  way  by  three  the  other,  and  is 
situated  tlu'ee  days'  journey  by  camel,  i.e.,  a  hundred  miles,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  Sea — aland  journey  rendered  all  but  impracticable 
by  the  ferocity  of  the  Subbeihi  Arabs,  who  possess  all  the  country 
between,  and  like  the  wild  Abdali,  to  whom  Aden  more  immediately 
belongs,  and  the  sultans  of  Sana  and  Lahadj,  are  the  avowed  enemies 
of  the  unbelieving  Faringis,  who  have  seized  upon  the  cape  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  it  is  necessary  as  a  depot  for  coaKng  our  Red 
Sea  steamers,  and  forwarding  the  overland  mail  from  India,  John 
Bull  wanted  it— and  that  is  enough. 

The  peninsula  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  its  spires  of  calcined  rock, 
which  shoot  up  into  a  hundred  fantastic  cones  and  shattered  pinnacles, 
are  in  some  places  twelve  hundred  feet  hisrh,  presenting  a  shai-p  and 
jagged  outline  against  the  pure  blue,  cloudless  sky,  and  showing  how 
tremendous  must  have  been  the  eruption  and  the  throes  of  nature 
which  filled  them  with  those  cells  and  endless  salleries  by  wliich 
they  are  perforated,  and  which  cleft  its  hills  of  basalt  into  abi-upt  and 
precipitous  caverns.  Through  these  mighty  torrents  of  water  have 
once  poured  into  the  ^ulf.  By  the  same  conwolsion  was  formed  that 
volcano  through  which  came  the  mountain  of  lava  and  ashes  that 
formed  the  isthmus ;  and  the  volume  of  fire  which  created  the 
yellow  porpyhry  and  the  white  crystals  that  sparkle  when  the  slanting 
sunbeam  lights  up  its  Cyclopean  walls.  But  the  reader  will  find  all 
this  in  the  works  of  Welsted  and  others. 

These  shattered  rocks  in  many  places  assume  the  aspect  of  castel 
lated  ruins  and  crumbling  walls,  and  these  I  supposed  to  be  the 
remains  of  that  ancient  splendour  possessed  by  Aden,  when  it  was 
the  centre  of  trade  with  India,  Africa,  and  Syria  ;  or  of  those  fortifi- 
cations which  daunted  the  adventm-ous  Albuquerque ;  or  of  those 
wars,  when  it  was  sui-prised  by  the  barbarous  Osmanli,  who  hung  its 
king  from  the  mast  of  a  ship ;  but,  on  after  examination,  those  fancied 
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castles  dwindled  do\Yii  to  masses  of  crumbling  lava,  sprinkled  witk 
sand  and  aslies. 

"We  had  arrived  diiring  the  cold  or  north-west  monsoon,  which 
there  lasts  from  the  beginning  of  October  till  March. 

The  sun  was  yet  below  the  horizon  when  we  assembled  on  deck  ; 
the  unclouded  skv  was  clear,  cool,  and  dewy ;  the  wares,  which 
rolled  round  the  bases  of  the  volcanic  rocks,  were  pellucid  and  trans- 
parent as  the  air  itself.  Near  us  lay  the  Isle  of  Serah,  a  rock  live 
himdred  feet  in  height,  which  is  crowned  by  a  line  of  ruined  ram- 
parts, from  which,  in  the  days  of  the  Turks,  forty  pieces  of  enormous 
cannon  swept  the  waters  of  the  gidf :  and  we  could  see  the  subter- 
ranean foundations  of  this  gigantic  rock,  and  those  of  the  surround- 
ing shore,  far  down  beneath  the  water-line,  where  a  myriad  snow- 
white  shells  were  clustering,  and  where  the  bright  green  ocean 
plants  were  waving  their  long,  slimy  blades  and  fibres  on  beds  of 
yellow  sand  and  crimson  coral,  all  of  which  we  saw  as  through 
a  green-glazed  window. 

With  great  alacrity,  but  with  no  pleasant  anticipations  of  enjoying 
much  gaiety  or  amusement,  we  disembarked  on  Steamer  Point,  where 
our  soldiers  rejoiced  once  more  to  find  their  knapsacks  on  their 
backs,  and  their  feet  on  fii-m  ground,  and  gave  O'Hara  a  hearty 
hurrah  as  he  came  ashore.  We  formed  in  close  column  of  companies, 
preparatory  to  marching  oft. 

A  crowd  of  wild-looking  Arabs,  weariog  only  turbans  and  cummer- 
bmids,  and  leading  donkeys,  ponies,  and  even  camels,  offered  them  to 
us  in  broken  English,  at  the  hire  of  one  rupee.  Among  the  spec- 
tators were  many  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  rifles,  whom  we  had 
come  half-way  round  the  world  to  relieve;  some  of  her  Majesty's 
artillery,  a  few  swarthy  soldiers  of  a  Bombay  infantry  regiment,  and  a 
multitude  of  Simalee  fishermen,  Peons,  or  Indian  policemen,  and  lazy, 
wolf-like  natives,  half -naked,  or  clad  in  blue  or  bromi  tunics,  and  who 
viewed  us  with  eyes  of  sullen  scorn  and  distrust.  Here  and  there  ap- 
appeared  a  Jewish  artisan,  anxious  to  sell  the  Httle  wares  in  which  he 
dealt,  and  exhibiting  the  greatest  eagerness  to  makehiinself  understood. 

Among  this  heterogeneous  crowd  I  observed  one  very  handsome 
young  Arab,  who  remained  somewhat  aloof,  smoking  liis  cliibouque, 
and  watching  us  with  the  greatest  interest ;  indeed,  I  detected  him 
counting  our  files  with  his  finger.  He  wore  a  scarlet  tui'ban,  the 
gold-fringed  ends  of  which  drooped  upon  his  shoulders ;  he  had  long 
moustaches,  and  a  straight  sword,  having  a  crunson-velvet  sheath, 
covered  with  silver  filigree  ornaments  of  the  most  exquisite  workman- 
ship.    In  short,  he  seemed  an  i\j-ab  dandy  of  the  first  water. 

Our  soldiers  were  merry  and  loquacious  as  the  parade  was  formed, 
for  the  satisfaction  with  which  they  found  themselves  again  on 
mother-earth  could  not  be  restrained;  but  the  late  event  of  the 
raruham  Castle  oppressed  me  with  gloom,  and  the  novel  aspect  of 
everything  around  me — the  odd-looking  builduigs,  the  iU-made  barges, 
ihe  wonderful  foliage  and  plants,  the  arid  rocks,  the  uncouth  people. 
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had  all  a  strange  and  unpleasant  character,  and  I  turned  from  each 
feature  in  ttds  new  land  to  the  next  in  quiet  astonishment ;  but 
when  I  surveyed  the  squalid  Arabs,  the  dirty  Simalees,  and  long- 
bearded  Jews,  the  scorched  sand  and  sun-burnt  rocks  of  naked 
basalt,  or  the  wigwams  that  clustered  near  the  shore,  how  difficult  it 
was  to  believe  that  we  were  really  in  the  fertile  kingdom  of  Yemen, 
and  treading  on  the  sands  of  Ai-aby  the  Blest — the  cradle  of  Islam. 

The  regiment  broke  into  sections ;  our  noble  band  struck  up  the 
"British  Grenadiers."  Inspired  by  the  music,  all  the  Arabs  began 
to  caper  and  dance,  as  we  marched  from  the  landing  place  toward^; 
the  intrenched  camp,  wliich  is  occupied  by  those  troops  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  stationed  in  this  remote  corner  of  the  uncivilizQd. 
world. 

The  road  is  a  tolerable  one,  and  merrily  rang  the  sharp  brass 
drums  and  the  notes  of  our  splendid  band,  as  we  marched  thrcugh 
a  chasm  (in  the  black  and  stupendous  bluff  which  juts  into  the  gulf), 
and  from  thence  descended  a  steep  path  which  skirts  the  margin  of 
the  open  bay,  where  the  waves  rolled  in  white  foam  on  the  sandy 
shore,  or  dashed  their  silver  spray  and  snowy  shells  agaiast  the 
mouths  of  those  uncounted  caverns  that  make  the  rock  resemble  a 
gigantic  honey-comb.  The  romance  of  this  beautiful  scenery,  which 
resembled  the  abode  of  a  fairy  in  a  pantomime,  was  somewhat  taken 
away  by  O'Flannigan  making  the  whole  Grenadier  company  sing  in 
chorus  +0  the  band ;  and  the  effect  of  a  hundred  voices  echoed  -^-ith 
countless  reverberations  in  the  unfathomed  caverns,  as  we  passed  the 
mouth  of  each,  was  as  sublime  as  the  words  of  the  song  are  ridiculous. 

"Together,  now,  my  lads,  together !"  cried  O'Flannigan,  clapping 
his  hands ;  "  together,  you  rapparees !" 

*•  Some  talk  of  Alexander,  and  soine  of  Hercules  ; 
Of  Conan  and  L}-?ander,  and  one  Miltiades ; 

But  of  all  the  world's  great  heroes,  theres  none  that  can  compare. 
Tow,  row,  row,  row,  row,  row  de  dow, 

AYith  the  British  Grenadier! 

••Thundering  Jove  applauds  them,  and  Great  BeUona  smiles, 
To  see  those  warlike  heroes,  the  flower  of  our  British  Isles ; 
And  all  the  Gods  Celestial,  are  bending  from  their  spheres. 
At  the  tow,  row,  row,  row,  row  de  dow, 

Of  the  British  Grenadiers  ! " 

"  Alas  !"  said  Langley,  with  a  tragi-comic  air,  "alas !  for  the  girls 
we  have  left  behind  us  ! — the  gas-hghted  ball-room,  the  polka,  the 
deux-temps ;  the  ilirtation  at  supper  —  blancmange  and  cold  chickeu 
' — ices  and  champagne — the  race-course  and  the  promenade  !  for  we 
are  now  in  the  land  of  our  banishment." 

"  God  knows  j/;e  have  had  enough  of  it,"  said  a  bronzed  officer  of 
the  Eifles,  laughuig ;  "  your  turn  has  now  come  for  a  few  years. 
Heaven  be  thanked,  that  in  a  day  or  two,  we  turn  our  backs  on 
Aden  for  ever." 

"  We  ascended  a  steep  path,  and  passed  a  gate  in  the  fortificationa 
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where  a  riileraan  stood  on  sentry  nnder  a  sun'^^hade.  On  leaving 
tliis  beliind,  vre  entered  the  crater  of  a  defunct  volcano,  where,  in. 
an  amphitheatre  of  burned  rocks — f.s  in  a  basin  or  hollow — among- 
masses  of  old  walls  and  ravines,  or  dried-up  rivulets,  stood  the  Aden 
of  the  present  age,  with  its  cement -coated  houses,  about  a  hundred 
in  number,  covered  with  ornamental  wood-work  and  sentences  from 
the  Koran ;  its  four  brick  minarets,  each  about  sixty  feet  high,  but 
ruined,  and  deserted,  and  tottering,  for  now  the  voice  of  the  Muezzin 
summons  the  sons  of  Islam  no  more  from  their  shattered  galleries ; 
its  tombs  and  mounds  of  rubbish,  its  roofless  mosque,  its  empty 
market-place,  and  deserted  palace.  Iron  cannon  peered  through, 
batteries  of  turf  and  stone ;  here  stood  the  canvas  tents  of  ths 
Eritish  camp,  bleached  whiter  than  snow  by  the  tropical  sun ;  there, 
the  traveller's  bungalow,  where  Mirza  Kufa,  a  Parsec,  made  a  brave 
effort  to  produce  occasional  entertainment  for  man  and  horse.  The 
dwellings  of  the  natives  were  constructed  of  wooden  uprights, 
having  the  inteiwals  filled  in  with  a  species  of  gigantic  field  reed, 
"which  grows  twenty-four  feet  high,  and  is  to  be  found  in  perfection 
at  Gholeib,  near  Suez  ;  the  roofs  were  matted  over  with  date  leaves 
and  thatched  with  sedges ;  but  a  few  good  houses,  built  by  the 
Europeans,  stood  conspicuous  among  these  wigwams.  PoorPopkins, 
whose  mind  was  fuU  of  mosques  with  golden  domes,  seraglios  with 
marble  peristyles,  gilded  cupolas,  kiosks  of  silver  wire,  with  roses 
trained  over  them — brilliant  carpets,  sweet  sherbet,  turbans  and 
cimitars,  Ai'ab  maids,  and  aU  the  glories  of  the  "  Thousand  and  One 
Tsisrhts,"  was  quite  crest-fallen  on  beholding  this  desolate  place ; 
and  I  must  own  that  many  of  us  shared  his  disappointment.  Not 
a  blade  of  grass,  not  a  shrub  was  to  be  seen ;  and  one  solitary  mi- 
mosa tree,  which  spread  its  prickly  foliage  from  a  cleft  of  the  lava, 
seemed  even  scorched  and  withered  up,  as'  if  the  breath  of  a  furnace 
had  passed  over  it.  The  few  trees  that  had  adorned  this  hoUow  of 
ashes,  had  long  since  been  converted  into  firewood  by  the  soldiers 
who  preceded  us. 

The  sun  came  above  the  horizon  as  we  halted  in  the  British  can.-. 
tonment ;  it  shed  a  flood  of  yellow  Hght  upon  the  arid  rocks,  the 
roofs  and  walls,  the  tents  and"^  bungalows  of  Aden,  while  a  glorious 
flush  of  golden  radiance  Lit  up  the  caverned  shore  and  the  rippling-- 
ivavcs  that  roUed  away  towards  the  West,  where,  afar  ofP,  the  Straits 
of  Bab-el-mandib — the  Gate  of  Tears — opened  from  ths  Indian 
Ocean  into  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

HAGAR    AND    ISH5IAEL. 

The  ofiicers  of  a  regiment  of  Bombay  Infantry,  those  of  the  Rifles, 
and  a  company  of  Artillery  who  ha  i  been  stationed  at  Aden  for 
8ome  time,  related  to  us  many  stirring  stories  of  theii'  dady  and 
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nightly  encounters  with  the  Arabs,  who  had  sworn,  by  every  vow 
which  can  bind  a  Mussuhnan,  we  should  never  retain  in  peace  the 
"vrretched  rock  we  had  taken  from  them. 

The  liotel  of  Mirza,  the  Parsee,  was  our  daily  rendezvous,  for  it  con- 
tained a  kind  of  leacliug-room,  where  we  had  the  London  and  Bom- 
bav  papers,  about  a  month  old,  of  course.  The  host,  a  cunning  fellow, 
belonging  to  that  tribe  which  is  scattered  over  all  our  Indian  posses- 
sions, and  th3  members  of  which  are  always  merchants  or  traders 
and  '/icver  soldiers,  generally  greeted  a  new'  visitor  in  the  bbndest 
manner. 

*'  How  you  do,  sahib,"  said  he,  with  a  grin  from  ear  to  ea^',  the 
first  day  I  \isited  liim  ;    "  me  hope  you  very  well — glad  to  see  you 
again — me  remember  you  at  Cuddalore." 
"Xever  was  there,  sir,"  said  I,  briefly, 

"Howyoz/.  do,  sahib — hope  you  very  well,"  he  added  to  OTlanni- 
gan ;  "me  remember  you  at  Tehran." 
"At  Tyrone  r  the  blazes  you  do  !" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  and  the  moonfaced  girl,  and  the  purse  of  rupees— aha ! 
sahib." 

He  remembered  having  seen  us  all — even  Popkins — somewhere. 
It  woiild  appear,  as  we  were  informed  by  Major  Drcghorn,  of  the 
AiTillcry  (a  tall,  powerful  and  red-whiskered  countryman  of  mine 
from  Midlothian),  a  daily  frequenter  of  Mirza's  bungalow,  that  the 
coast  had  become  infested  by  pirates,  who  captured  every  vessel  and 
often  murdered  their  crews.  This  was  particularly  the  case  ^ith. 
the  unfortunate  sailors  of  the  Sylph  and  of  the  Minerva,  whose 
throats  were  deliberately  cut  at  the  capstan-head  by  the  captors,  who, 
incited  by  the  Santon  jS'oureddin,  at  every  slash  of  their  jambeas, 
exclahned  "  God  is  great !"  and  so  perished  all  who  refused  to 
embrace  Islamism,  This  brought  on  the  stormine  of  the  fortress  of 
Ptas-el-Khaimah  by  the  British  troops  under  Colonel  Smith ;  then 
followed  the  attack  on  poor  Captain  Thompson's  small  party  of  .SOO 
men,  wlio  garrisoned  Xishm  in  1S21,  when,  after  a  most  disastrous 
expedition,  his  troops  were  nearly  all  cut  off — 650  being  slain  by  the 
\\ild  Arab  horsemen.  The  Sultan  was  no  better  than  a  common. 
marauder  until  1&37,  when  the  destruction  of  a  valuable  British  ship 
bound  for  Madras  brought  us  into  immediate  contact  with  the  chiefs 
of  the  Abdali  and  other  Arabian  tribes.  As  a  coaling  station  for  the 
overland  communication  with  Europe  was  necessary,  the  aged  Ma- 
hassan  Sultan  of  Aden  and  Laliadj  was  offered  SOOO^  dollars  amuially 
for  the  old  crater,  wliich  he  accepted  ;  but  influenced  by  the  S^ntou 
!Nourcddm,  his  sultanship  changed  his  subhme  mind,  and  acted  with 
great  cruelty  and  deceit,  until  1S39,  when  a  force  consisting  of  300 
men  of  the  1st  Bombay  European  Regiment,  340  of  the  21th  ditto, 
her  Majesty's  ship  Yolage  of  2S  guns,  the  Cruiser  of  16,  and  the 
Honourable  Company's  ships  Coote  and  Mahi  sailed  into  tlie  Gulf  of 
Aden  one  fine  morning  in  January,  and  threw  a  shower  of  shot  and 
shell  into  the  mosque,  palace,  and  market-place,  stormed  the  old 
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who  made  a  desperate  resistance,  especially  the  tribe  cf  the  Abdali, 
who  killed  eleven  British  soldiers,  and  of  -vrhom  no  less  than  140 
were  ehot  among  the  rocks. 

'•'  Though  many  years  have  now  elapsed  since  its  captiu-e,"'  con- 
tinued the  major,  as  we  sat  sipping  some  claret  in  the  Parsee's  buji- 
galow,  "  we  have  been  at  incessant  war  vrixh  these  rascally  Abdali, 
who  are  about  ten  thousand  strong,  and  occupy  six  hundred  square 
miles  of  country.  They  come  when  we  least  expect  them — generally 
in  the  night — climbing  these  steep  rocks  like  squirrels,  s^vimming 
through  the  water  like  eels,  with  their  pistols  in  their  turbans,  and 
their  sharp  sabres  in  their  teeth;  gliding  on,  by  twos  and  threes,  till 
they  gather  in  a  multitude ;  then  their  shi'ill  cecl/ir,  or  -j^'ar-cry,  pierces 
the' stillness  of  the  night  like  the  yell  of  a  hytena  !  Our  sentinels  are 
massacred,  our  picquets  attacked,  and  a  barbarous  conflict  ensues, 
where  quarter  is  neither  given  nor  asked  by  Briton  or  Arab  ;  for 
the  Abdali  will  not  take  life  at  oui*  hands  even  after  we  have  disarmed 
him,  but  will  rush  upon  the  bayonet  to  obtain  the  glorious  paradise 
which  has  been  promised  by  that  cunning  fellow  Mahomet.  And  all 
these  fine  things  are  acted  here  for  weeks  together,  without  the  good 
people  at  home  ever  hearing  a  word  about  them." 

'•'And  the  sultans  ?"  I  asked. 

*'  Tor  Lahadj  we  care  little ;  but  as  for  he  of  Sana,  he  is  a  cunning 
and  a  barbarous  tyrant  to  boot,"  continued  the  major,  who  had  been 
stationed  there  for  seven  years,  and  found  a  great  pleasure  in  seeing 
new  white  faces,  and  especially  in  ha^Tng  a  countryman  to  converse 
with ;  for  Scotchmen  have  so  many  topics  of  common  interest  when 
abroad.  "  He  resides  far  off,  at  Sanaa,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom  of 
Yemen,  the  walls  of  which  are  constantly  guarded  by  a  thousand 
horse  and  four  thousand  foot ;  and  he  instigates  the  Abdali,  the 
Futhalis,  and  the  Subbeihi  Arabs  (for  they  are  all  divided  into  tribes 
like  our  Scottish  clans)  to  wage  a  perpetual  war  with  us — a  war  that 
is  blackened  by  every  atrocity  which  the  cruel  imagination  of  these 
orientals  can  suggest." 

'■'I  begin  to  hate  these  Abdali  before  I  know  them,"  said 
Langley. 

'•'  Hate  !  that  is  a  gentle  word  for  them.  "Why,  sir,  they  cut  off 
heads  as  you  would  slice  the  top  of  an  egg ;  they  hang  men  on  iron 
hooks  by  the  backbone,  and  leave  them  to  be  eaten  by  eagles  anri 
hyM:nas      He  is  the  most  savage  of  all  savages,  the  Emir  ^Ntohamed  !" 

_••  What  is  an  emir?"  asked  Popkins,  who  had  listened  to  all  this 
with  open  mouth  and  staring  eyes. 

"  It's  Arabic  for  a  blood-f.liirsty  villain,  who  rides  half-naked  on 
horseback,  and  slays  men,  as  you  would  shrimps,  by  the  score.  He 
has  a  strong  castle,  called  Jeb'el  Ahmer,  about  forty  miles  from  this. 
"We  would  have  demolished  it  long  ago,  i)ut  feared  to  be  cut  off.  I 
have  known  tiiem  to  crucify  a  poor  commissary's  clerk  who  fell  into 
their  hands.     AVhat  think  you  of  that  '^" 
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"  That  was  done  by  certain  Jews  of  Mocha,  who  owed  him 
money/'  said  a  soft,  deep  voice,  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  where  we 
had  not  been  aware  that  any  one  was  sitting.  So  intently  had  we 
listened  to  the  relations  of  the  energetic  major,  that  unnoticed- by  us, 
the  handsome  young  Arab,  whom  I  observed  on  the  day  of  our  land- 
ing, had  spread  a  carpet  on  the  floor,  seated  himself  crosslegged,  and 
was  alternately  sipping  coffee  from  a  crystal  cup  and  taking  a  whiff 
from  the  amber  mouthpiece  of  a  hookah. 

"  Can  you  swear  that  Arabs  did  not  do  it  ?"  asked  Dreghom, 
twisting  his  moustache  and  knitting  his  brows. 

"  I  will  not  swear  to  please.yo?^,"  retorted  the  young  Arab,  quietly; 
**I  have  said  they  were  Jews." 

The  tall  major  shrugged  liis  broad  shoulders,  with  that  expression 
of  contempt  which,  by  a  long  residence  in  India,  most  of  our  officers, 
unfortunately  and  improperly,  imbibe  for  all  people  of  colour. 

"Are  you  the  merchant  of  Mocha  who  has  for  some  days  past  been 
selling  coffee  amon^  the  bungalows, and  buying  powder  ia  exchange?" 
asked  Dreghom,  with  stem  hauteur. 

"  I  am  Yussef,  the  merchant  of  Mocha,"  replied  the  Arab,  with 
an  immovable  aspect,  though  his  eyes  were  shining  like  fire.  "  The 
nakib  of  the  white  cannoniers  should  not  be  angry  because  brave 
men  fight  against  him.  Arabia  is  the  land  v^'hich  God  gave  of  old 
to  the  Arab,  and  why  should  he  not  fight  for  it  agaiost  the 
jarmgis .'' 

"  0,  very  well,  master  Yussef;  but  did  not  Victoria,  the  queen  of 
rhe  Earingis,  offer  yearly  eight  thousand  dollars  for  this  beautiful 
place — the  crater  of  an  old  volcano — and  your  sidtan  of  Lahadj 
would  not  sell  it,  though  I  was  sent  to  tell  him  in  the  best  of  Arabic 
that  she  wanted  it  to  coal  her  steamers,  and  must  have  it  whether 
he  would  or  not." 

"  Neither  the  sultans  of  Yemen  or  Lahadj  could  sell  one  foot  of 
the  land  that  was  given  to  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  for  it  is  theirs,  and 
everything  thereon,  even  to  the  white  shells  which  the  sea  casts 
upon  its  shore,  and  the  ripe  dates  that  fall  and  wither  in  the  desert. 
If  the  Faringis  can  keep  it  by  the  sword,  then  let  them  keep  it ; 
but  if  the  Arab  can  retake  it,  let  him  do  so.  The  Faringi  is  brave, 
but  is  the  poor  Arab  less  so  ?  Let  them  not  throw  their  dirt  on 
each  other's  beards,  and  use  epithets  like  angry  women." 

"When  did  these  Abdali  beat  up  your  quarters  last  ?"  asked  Ered 
Langley,  to  change  the  subject. 

"  About  two  months  ago — they  have  been  wonderfully  quiet ;  but 
smooth  water  runs  deep.  Their  old  chief  (who  was  a  veritable  ogre) 
took  himself  off  to  Paradise  a  short  time  ago,  and  his  hopeful  son 
and  heir  (one  of  the  four  nakibs  who  command  the  cavalry  of 
Yemen)  has  now  assumed  his  pipe  and  carpet,  and  is  said  to  be 
orave  as  a  lion." 

"  He  has  sworn  by  every  oath  in  Islam,  to  drive  the  Faringis  into 
^he  Gulf  of  Aderi,"  said  the  young  Arab,  "  and  he  will  do  so." 
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"  Let  him  try  it,"  said  the  major,  ckily ;  "  I  have  just  put  some 
very  pretty  thirty-tvo  poimders  on  their  patent  carriages  this  morn- 
ing, and  my  fellows  are  busy  day  and  night  at  Mount  St.  Thomas, 
making  up  service  charges  of  powder ;  and  you  may  tell  him  so, 
master  Yussef/' 

''  ]SIohamed  of  the  Abdali  is  brave  beyond  all  brave  men !"'  said 
the  Arab ;  "  at  least  so  say  his  tiibe,  who  love  him,  and  have  named 
him  the  Just ;  and  fromHejaz  and  Hadramaut — yea  from  the  deserts 
of  Oman,  he  will  bring  against  you  as  many  horsemen  and  spears  as 
there  are  drops  in  a  shower  of  rain." 

The  Ai-ab  smiled  pleasantly,  and  as  he  sat  near  the  open  window 
of  the  bungalow,  in  the  light  of  the  setring  sun,  with  his  fine  olive 
features — so  handsome  in  their  regularity,  and  so  expressive,  with 
his  soft  dark  eyes — his  aquiline  nose  and  long  silky  moustache :  his 
scarlet  tm-ban,  with  its  golden  fringes,  hanging  down  his  back ;  his 
vest  of  crimson  velvet  laced  with  gold,  his  spotless  white  breeches, 
rich  sword  and  hookah,  I  thought  he  would  have  made  an  admirable 
subject  for  a  sketch  by  WiUde  or  Allan,  the  chiefs  of  our  ^National 
Academy. 

'•'Now,  master  Yussef,  answer  me  this,"  said  the  haughty  major, 
who  seemed  to  be  in  a  pugnacious  and  argumentative  mood ;  "  have 
not  we  Taringis  done  unto  you  Arabs  a  vast  deal  of  good  ?  TVhen. 
I  was  first  quartered  here,  the  population  consisted  of  a  thousand 
poor  devils,  who  were  almost  mad,  and  who  lived  upon  fish  and 
aates.  jSow  they  are  trebled  in  number,  and  we  find  them  food, 
work,  and  raiment." 

'•'TVork  !"  reiterated  the  merchant,  now  for  the  first  betraying  a 
little  warmth ;  ''  yea,  in  making  fortifications  against  the  faithful, 
and  in  return  teaching  them  to  lie  and  cheat ;  to  wear  hats  instead 
of  turbans ;  to  live  in  houses  of  stone  instead  of  tents  like  their 
fathers ;  to  eat  food  forbidden  by  the  Holy  Koran ;  to  curse  the 
blessed  Prophet ;  to  break  the  feast  of  Ramadan ,  to  drink  wine,  to 
become  slaves,  porters,  and  brayers  of  mortar,  and  to  bring  disgrace 
on  the  blood  of  Ishmael,  whose  home  should  be  in  the  desert ;  but 
I  have  said  enough.  Had  I  the  learning  of  Geber  and  of  AbdaHah 
Ibn  Sin  (A%-icenna),  I  would  fail  to  convince  you  that  the  Arab  is 
happier  without  that  civilization  which  you  Taringis  would  thrust 
down  our  throats  by  the  bayonet." 

'■  Happier  in  the  desert — as  Ahl  el  Wabar  (dwellers  in  tents),"  said 
I,  in  Arahic,  and  liis  eyes  kindled  as  he  gave  me  a  bright  smile,  for 
I  spoke  the  language  pretty  purely. 

'•  You  might  as  well  speak  to  him  about  table-turning,  spirit- 
rapping,  or  the  electric  telegraph,"  said  the  major,  "  as  speak  to 
him  about  civilization — and  I  am  wasting  more  wind  than  a  bag- 
piper." 

■'  You  think  us  a  strange  people,  because  you  understand  us  not," 
said  the  Ai-ab,  in  his  .slow  broken  English.  "  TTe  are  proud  of  our 
country,  which  once  conquered  nearly  all  the  Kafir  world ;  wc  are 
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proud  of  our  Slieikhs,  for  the  oldest  nobility  of  Frangistan  are  bm 
the  moths  of  yesterdaY  -^hen  compared  to  the  long  descended  soiu 
of  Ishmael.  It  is  rash  to  mock  and  taunt  ns  ;  and  I  tell  thee,  proud 
nakib,"  he  added,  addressing  Dreghoru,  '•'  that  the  Emir  Mohamed 
hath  made  a  vow  to  hew  thy  head  off  with  his  own  hands." 

"  !Mine,"  said  Dreghorn,  lighting  a  cigar  very  quietly ;  "  the 
devil  he  has  ?  '\'\Tien  I  was  in  China,  an  old  mandarin  swore 
the  same  oath,  yet  we  became  very  good  friends  after,  and  have  often 
Vobbed  and  nobbed  over  a  bow-wow  pie.'' 

"  The  emir  will  keep  his  vow,  by  the  grot  of  Mount  Hara,  he 
■will !'"'  resumed  the  Arab,  with  sparkling  eyes  ;  then  turning  to  me, 
he  added,  "in  the  black  tent  or  in  the  yellow  desert,  or  on  the  green 
mountain  only  is  the  Arab  at  home,  and  true  to  the  fate  ordained 
him  by  the  Most  High  (bowing  his  head).  Listen,  and  you  also, 
nakib,"  he  contuiued,  sternly  addressing  the  major,  "and  I  will 
tell  you  hovr  the  desert  became  the  inheritance  of  the  Arab." 

Then  he  paused,  as  if  he  thought  a  holy  legend  would  be  thrown 
away  on  such  an  audience,  but,  after  being  pressed  by  me,  he  began 
as  follows : — 

"We  are  told  in  the  traditions  of  the  Santons,  and  in  many 
sacred  writings,  that  after  Isaac  was  born  unto  xibraham  in  his  old 
age,  when  Sarah  saw  his  other  son — the  chUd  of  Hagar,  the  beau- 
tiful Egyptian  slave — she  mocked  her  bitterly,  and  urged  the  patri- 
arch to  cast  forth  the  poor  bondwoman,  whom  she  had  bestowed 
upon  him,  vowing  that  her  chdd  should  never  be  equal  to,  or  heir 
with,  Isaac.  And  though  the  request  was  grievous  in  the  sight  of 
Abraham,  yet  he  promised  that  she  should  be  expeUed  from  his  tents 
and  dwelling-place. 

"  This  was  at  an  early  hour  of  the  momirig,  when  the  sun  was  yefc 
below  the  eastern  hills,  and  the  ii£wly-gathered  waters  of  the  Dead 
Sea  were  rolling  in  darkness  at  the  base  of  the  desert  mountains. 
UndeteiTcd  by  the  memory  of  that  awful  morning,  when  he  saw  the 
sun  rising  for  the  last  time  above  the  cities  of  tlie  plain,  and  v/hen 
he  saw  the  smoke  of  the  country  arise  Hke  that  of  an  enormous 
furnace,  he  approached  the  black  tent  where  Hagar — whom  Sarah 
had  bestowed  upon  him — slept  with  liis  child  iri  her  bosom,  and 
awaking  her,  he  put  a  loaf  of  oread  in  her  hand,  hung  a  leathern 
bottle  of  water  upon  her  shoulder,  and  told  her  to  take  up  the  child 
and  go  forth.     And  so  she  departed  weeping,  and  in  great  grief. 

"  She  wandered  for  many  days  through  the  land  of  Edom,  passing 
within  sight  of  Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  died,  and  those  bare  moun 
tains,  under  which  our  Santons  say  the  river  which  watered  the 
Garden  of  Paradise  has  liidden  its  current  since  the  deluge ;  and 
further  on— on — a  mighty  distance  for  one  poor,  weak  woman  to 
travel,  through  palm  forests,  over  black  rocks  and  buridng  sands,  till 
she  passed  into  Hejaz,  the  land  of  the  pilgrimage,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  there  her  miraculous  bottle  became  exhausted ;  for 
the  soil  which  belonged  to  the  Jarbamites  was  -without  wells,  and  on 
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erery  side  of  her  was  sand  only,  -u-here  no  blade  of  green  grass 
grew,  and  noiliing  lived  or  moved  but  ilie  vultures  that  hovered  over 
her  in  niid  air. 

"  Above  her  head  the  sky  was  as  blue  as  the  ocean  in  winter :  but 
to  the  west,  where  the  flat  desert  stretched  away  towards  the  then 
nameless  hills  of  that  vast  sea  of  sand  wliich  lies  between  the  shores  of 
Eolzom  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  was  flushed  with  the  red  blaze  of  the 
sun  that  had  set :  and  amid  that  blaze  one  lonely  star  was  twinklbig ; 
but  it  brought  no  hope  to  the  poor  mother  who  was  dying  of  want 
and  of  despair.  A  pabi-tree  stood  between  her  and  tiie  evening 
sky ;  it  was  aged  and  withered,  and  the  white  dust  of  the  scorcliing 
day  that  was  gone,  lay  upon  its  long  and  pendant  leaves,  which 
were  drooping  and  imwaven,  for  there  was  not  even  a  breath  of  wind 
to  fan  her  wasted  cheek. 

"And  under  that  desolate  tree,  Hagar  laid  her  little  Ishmael 
down,  and  retiring  from  him  about  the  distance  of  a  bowshot,  she 
covered  her  weepmg  face  with  her  scanty  raiment,  and  "^vith  her  long 
black  hair,  saying, — 

"  'Let  me  not  see  the  death  of  my  child  1' "' 

"Then  she  lifted  up  her  voice  as  all  the  mother  gushed  forth  in 
her  heart,  and  she  wept  bitterly.  But  at  that  moment,  one  of  the 
good  geni  had  pity  upon  her,  and  toucliing  her  gently,  said, — 

'•'  'IVeep  not,  6  Hagar,  for  here  is  a  w'ell  of  "water,  which  at  this 
moment  hath  risen  from  the  sand.'  And  he  told  her,  in  such  words 
as  I  dare  not  repeat  to  the  unbelieving,  that  the  descendants  of  her 
little  Ishmael  would  become  a  mighty  people ;  that  he  would  become 
a  wild  man  and  a  strong  warrior,  ^vith  his  sword  and  spear  against 
every  man,  and  every  man's  sword  and  spear  agaiust  him. 

"  So  there  Hagar  dwelt  in  the  desert  of ^  the  Jorhamites,  and 
Ishmael  took  to  wife  an  Egyptian  girl,  and  they  had  twelve  sous,  aU 
vahant  princes,  whose  descendants  became  numerous  as  the  shells 
on  the  i:hore  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  there  by  the  miraculous  well, 
tlie  blessed  well  of  Zera-zem,  so  called  from  the  soft  murmur  of  its 
waters,  he  buried  his  mother  when  her  time  came,  and  there  to  this 
hour  they  show  her  grave,  the  grave  of  Hagar  the  poor  bondwoman. 
Cver  that  tomb  and  well  Father  Abraham  was  commanded  to  bmld 
a  temple  in  memory  of  Ishmael's  miraculous  preserv-ation  by  the 
rood  geni;  and  so  he  raised  the  house  of  the  Holy  Kaaba,  con- 

erated  to  the  .father  of  all  the  Faithful;  and  therein  he  placed  the 
i  c. lance  stone,  which  came  from  heaven  white  as  new  milk;  bui; 
^ince  then,  the  suis  of  men  have  rendered  it  blacker  thantJie  rocks  of 
Mount  Horeb. 

"The  twelve  sons  of  Ishmael  married  the  black-eyed  daughters  of 
the  Jorhamites,  and  in  time  became  good  Ai-abs ;  while  there  grew 
around  the  temple  and  the  well,  which  still  flows  from  its  eastern 
side,  a  stately  city  which  men  called  Mecca ;  and  the  land  around  it 
became  fertile  and  pleasant ;  but  the  strong  sons  of  Ishmael  have 
*l11  lived  iu  the  desert,  a  race  of  wanderers  and  dwellers  in  tents. 


n^ 
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(vitli  all  men's  hands  against  them,  and  their  hands  raised  against 
all  mankind,  for  such  was  the  prophecy  that  was  made  of  old.  and 
such  is  the  law  of  fate ;  and  in  that  spirit  the  Emir  Z'.Iohamed  al 
Ptaschid  and  his  Abdali  will  die  rather  than  submit  to  the  Queen  of 
the  Taringis ;  but  let  those  fight  and  faU  who  may ;  a  time  is  coming, 
IS'akib,  when,  in  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  which  was  made  to  our 
fathers,  the  tribes  of  Ishmael  will  conquer  and  exult  before  Him  who 
hath  heard  me  this  night  1" 

And  bowing  his  haughty  head  with  a  profound  salaam  as  he  con- 
cluded, the  young  merchant  took  up  his  sword  and  withdrew  from  the 
bungalow. 

"  "Well,"  said  Dreghom,  "  what  think  you  of  this  long  yam  ?  It 
sounded  mighty  like  a  sermon." 

"  I  like  the  way  he  told  it,"  I  replied ;  "  yet  it  is  quite  at  variance 
with  Scripture,  the  last  part  especially ;  but  I  thought  it  better  not 
to  make  comments." 

"You  were  quite  right;  they  are  such  slippery  villains  these 
Arabs,  that  he  would  have  thought  no  more  of  putting  his  jambea 
into  you,  than  I  do  of  tossing  off  tliis  glass  of  claret.  But  after  I 
get  the  rest  of  our  twenty-four  and  thirty-two  pounders  mounted  on 
the  fieldworks,  neither  Hagar  nor  Ishmael,  nor  all  their  rascally 
brood,  ^vill  make  much  of  us  here  in  Aden !  But  there  goes  the 
drum  for  mess." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


TUSSEF  THE  MEKCHAXT. 


A  EEW  days  after  our  landing,  the  Bifles  embarked  in  the  Candahar 
for  Bombay.  TTe  gave  them  a  parting  salute  from  Steamer  Point, 
as  the  old  ship,  every  corner  of  which  we  knew  so  well,  cleft  the 
clear  vraters  of  the  gulf,  and,  favoured  by  a  land  breeze,  bore  away 
under  a  press  to  sail  towards  the  Indian  Ocean.  After  this,  the 
whole  force  in  Aden  consisted  of  our  regiment,  a  battalion  of 
Bombay  Xative  Infantry,  two  companies  of  artillery,  a  few  sappers, 
and  the  police  of  the  place;  one  Jemidhar,  one  Duffidhar,  and 
thirty-three  Peons,  an  Indian  word  for  foot  soldier,  though  the  name 
is  originally  derived  from  a  class  of  vagabonds  who  were  wont  to 
visit  the  Spanish  islands,  and  engage  in  every  disorder  that  afforded 
a  prospect  of  plunder. 

O'Hara,  our  lieutenant-colonel,  being  the  senior  officer,  com- 
manded tlie  whole  garrison.  We  had  re-established  our  mess  in  a. 
comfortable  and  commodious  house ;  there  was  no  sickness,  for  this 
was  the  cool  season ;  supplies  of  fresh  pro^-isions,  grain,  vesretables, 
poultry,  &c.,  were  brought  through  the  Turkish  wall  on  the  backs 
of  camels ;  we  had  Aden  cows  from  the  neighbourhood,  and  from 
Baxbura,  an  African  town  in  the  Somanli  territory,  a  constant 
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supply  of   sheep  of   the  heavy-tailed  species.     The  colcny  was 

evidently  thriving,  for  in  consequence  of  the  pro\'isions  required  by 
the  garrison,  by  the  inliabirants,  and  by  the  overland  steamers,  there 
vreve  not  less  than  two  hundred  laden  camels  entered  Aden  daily. 
Yussef  the  merchant  supplied  us  with  coffee,  and  came  and  went 
at  all  times  between  the  garrison  and  interior,  having  a  wiitten 
pass  signed  by  O'Hai-a,  and  a  firman  under  the  seal  of  the  despot 
of  Sana,  procui'ed  by  the  interest  of  his  friend  the  chief  strangier, 
Booli  Baba. 

The  constant  rumours  of  the  great  preparations  making  against 
us  by  the  warlike  young  emir  of  the  Abdali,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
sovereign,  the  cruel  and  treacherous  Solyman,  caused  O'Hara  to 
keep  strong  guards,  and  restrain  Langley,  De  Lancy,  and  others, 
from  wandeiing  beyond  the  lines  to  shoot  the  small  hyaenas  and 
beautiful  foxes,  with  wliich  the  place  abounds.  Moordight  rambles 
in  the  little  town  were  also  forbidden,  for  the  women  hated  us 
as  much  as  the  men ;  the  bazaars  were  fidl  of  peril,  and  if  one  spoke 
to  a  female,  a  poniard  was  displayed  before  the  words  had  well  left 
one's  lips. 

This  state  of  matters,  together  with  the  warning  given  by  the 
young  Mocha  merchant  to  Major  Dreghorn,  made  that  officer  and 
his  gunners  work  indefatigably  in  repairing  the  old  Turkish  wall ; 
in  having  the  square  towers  and  arrow  holes,  built  by  the  Sultan 
Selim,  put  in  ser^'ice  order,  and  having  camion  mounted  on  the 
eminence  of  Dhurub-el-Hosh,  and  every  other  available  place,  that 
would  enable  us  to  sweep  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  unites 
Aden  to  the  coast.  This  was  formed  only  by  a  concretion  of  shells 
thrown  on  a  ledge  of  rocks  by  the  tides  of  the  eastern  and  western 
bays,  which  met  at  the  back  of  what  had  been  an  island,  and  united 
with  the  debris  swept  down  by  mountain  torrents  in  the  rainy 
season.  But  Yussef,  who  said  he  knew  the  emii-  well,  smiled  at  all 
our  preparations,  which  he  predicted  would  be  futile,  and  almost 
lost  his  temper  when  I  asserted  that,  under  our  flag,  Aden  might 
become  what  it  was  of  old,  before  its  destruction  by  the  Emperor 
Claudius — the  centre  of  traffic  between  India  and  the  Bed  Sea. 

"-NO,  no,"  said  he;  "Aden  belonged  to  Ishmael,  and  his  sons 
must  have  it  or  perish !" 

This  handsome  and  intelligent  young  dealer  in  Moclm  interested 
me  extremely.  He  often  came  to  my  bungalow  and  smoked  a  pipe, 
or  partook  of  his  own  coffee ;  but  I  never  could  get  him  tc  enter 
the  quarters  of  any  other  officer,  or  come  to  our  mess,  though 
repeatedly  invited.  Neither  would  he  break  bread  or  drink  water 
with  any  other  man  in  Aden;  for  I  had  won  his  regard  by  mv 
knowledge  of  his  native  language,  and  the  trifling  admission  that  t 
had  read^'the  Koran,  which  I  perused  pretty  muciras  I  had  done  the 
"  Thousand  and  One  lights." 

A  week  after  our  arrival,  the  first  steamer  from  Bombay  arrived 
with  the  mails  for  Britain,  and,  I  believe,  eveiy  officer  except  myself, 
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had  some  dear  friend  at  h^ome,  to  whom  he  sent  \^-ith  her  tidings  of 
our  prosperous  voyage  and  sate  arrival  in  Ai-abia  Fehx  ;  but  I  had 
none  to  address,  unless  it  had  been  my  good  old  friend  the  dominie 
of  Aikendean,  whose  kind  heart,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  letter  from  me 
would  have  gladdened.  But  I  thought  not  of  him  then,  for  I  had 
other  and  dearer  interests  :  and  after  questioning  the  captain  of  the 
steamer  repeatedly,  as  to  wiiether  there  was  any  intelligence  of  the 
Famham  Castle,  and  what  might  be  the  chances  of  her  safety,  I 
gathered  little  hope  from  his  rephes,  though  I  trusted  that  some 
pleasant  tidings  might  come  bv  the  next  steamer.  But  week  suc- 
ceeded week,  and  month  succeeded  month,  till  I  grew  weary  and  sick 
of  inquiry,  for  notliing  whatever  had  been  heard  of  the  missing  ship 
after  the  time  of  her  touching  at  the  Cape.  The  insurance  had  been 
paid  on  her  cargo,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  she  must  have 
foundered  in  the  Indian  Sea,  and  that  my  poor  Cecil  and  her  sorrows 
were  buried  together  in  the  deep  ! 

Grief  and  suspense  hung  over  rne  like  a  cloud  of  evil,  sadilening 
and  embittering  the  first  months  of  my  service  at  Aden ;  and  though 
I  strove  to  thrust  the  incubus  from  my  heart  by  attending  energeti- 
cally  to  the  arduous  duties  of  that  solitary  garrison,  the  gnawing 
thoughts  would  still  return,  and  it  was  long  before  the  bitterness  of 
unavailing  regret  began  to  subside,  and  time  brought  with  it  some- 
tliing  of  content  and  calm. 

But  I  am  anticipating. 

I  hired  a  native  servant  named  Jaffer,  bi^tween  whom  and  Buff 
there  were  continual  brawls  and  quarrels;  for  he  was  a  strange 
feUov.-,  who  took  sullen  fits,  and  when  desired  to  saddle  a  horse  or 
pipeclay  a  belt,  would  mutter  under  his  beard, 

"  Allah  !  to-day  I  obey,  but  to-morrow  I  may  command  thee  I'* 

This  man  afterwards"^  proved  to  be  a  professional  assassin,  and 
staunch  follower  of  the  emii-. 

One  day  I  was  subaltern  of  the  guard  which  furnished  the  senti- 
nels for  the  Turkish  waU — an  ancient  rampart,  built  of  large  flat 
stones,  strengthened  at  interA'als  by  towers  having  numerous  loop- 
"Violes,  and  cemented  with  chalk  and  fine  gravel  instead  of  lime, 
ilumours  being  still  current  of  an  expected  rising  amon^  the  Abdali, 
and  of  Arab  liorsemen  hovering  near  us,  O'Hara  had  increased  the 
number  of  sentinels  towards  the  mainland;  and  all  the  officers 
caiTied  pistols  or  revolvers  in  their  sashes.  We  had  only  been  in 
Aden  a  fortnight,  when  three  of  our  men  were  found  killed,  -^-ith  their 
heads  cut  completely  off,  apparently  by  one  slash  of  the  Arabian 
iambea,  or  crooked  dagger;  and  as  I  had  to  visit  my  sentinels,  for 
one  of  my  periodical  rounds  I  chose  the  hour  before  sunrise,  which 
is  always  so  pleasant  in  the  East,  especially  for  a  ride  or  ramble. 
The  dew.  which  falls  so  heavily  at  Aden,  was  lying  on  the  ground 
like  newly  fallen  rain,  refreshing  those  pretty  flowers  which  grow  in 
the  crannies  of  tJie  lava,  especially  in  the  cold  season.  The  smart 
little  monkeys  were  leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  and  under  that  clear 
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blse  sky  the  beautiful  bay  was  like  oue  bright  mirror,  vrhich  reflects 
cnly  the  p'Ority  of  another,  save  where  the  gigantic  crest  of  Serah 
thi-'ew  its  long  black  shadow  between  the  yellow  sands. 

As  I  appro'ached  the  post  of  the  most  advanced  of  cur  sentinels — a 
stone  tower,  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  cliffs,  near  which  an  enormous  old  brass 
gun,  covered  with  Turkish  letters,  lay  haK-smik  in  the  tui'f — I  saw 
two  Arabs  conversing  together,  far  down  in  the  hollow  beneath  me ; 
and  there  was  something  so  picturesque  and  striking  in  their  aspect, 
that  I  paused  for  a  moment  to  observe  them.  One  of  them,  by  his 
scarlet  turban,  rich  Test,  and  sword,  I  thought  was  Yussef,  the  Hand- 
some merchant:  but  the  other,  nnliko  the  indolent  Ai'abs  of  Aden, 
who  do  little  else  than  bask  half-nude  in  the  sunshine,  smeared  with 
oil  as  a  protection  against  ^"ts  heat,  smoking  hemp-seed,  living  on 
oysters,  the  dregs  ct"^  coffee,  and  the  charity  of  the  British  and 
Simalees,  was  a  time  son  of  Ishmael.  A  turban  of  spotless  white 
encircled  Ms  head,  and  contrastedwith  the  darkness  of  his  sunburned 
visage  ;  a  blue  garment,  like  a  large  shirt,  with  the  loose  sleeves  tied 
behiiid  him,  and^  a  scarlet  sash,  were  the  principal  parts  of  his  attire, 
for  Ills  nut-brown  legs  were  bare,  and  his  sandalled  feet  were  in  his 
wooden  stiiTups,  A  sheepskin  pelisse  dangled  from  his  shoulder  by 
a  cord ;  he  sat  on  a  magnificent  horse,  with  hmbs  as  slender  as  a 
young  girl's  arm ;  a  sabi-e  hiuig  at  his  saddlebow,  a  long  gun  was 
slung  at  his  back,  and  a  tall,  reedy  lance,  with  a  tassel  under  its 
steel  head,  was  in  his  right  hand,  ancl  its  bright  point  glittered  like  a 
star  in  the  gleam  of  the  rising  sun. 

They  were  in  earnest  conversation,  and  I  saw  the  horseman 
receive  from  the  other  a  paper,  which  he  kissed,  and  placed  carefully 
in  the  folds  of  his  turban.  The  place  of  their  meeting  was  a  secluded 
hoUow,  a  chasm  among  the  rocks,  forming  a  long  vista,  the  end  of 
which  terminated  inthe  open  country,  andfar  beyond  those  fortifications 
which  Sehm  built  for  four  miles  along  the  mountain  ridges.  In  all 
this  there  was  an  air  of  secrecy  whiclTl  did  not  like,  and  1  was  about 
to  liaUoo  to  Yussef  when  his  companion  detected  me.  His  first  im- 
pulse was  to  unsling  his  long  musket,  his  second,  to  relinquish  it, 
and  dash  spurs  into  his  horse,  which  shot  away  like  the  v.ind,  striking 
fire  from  the  rocks  with  its  hoofs,  and  both  steed  and  rider  vanished 
from  the  ravine,  ahuost  as  speedily  as  the  sparks.  When  I  turned 
to  look  for  his  companion,  I  could  see  nothing  of  him — he  had  dis- 
appeared. Many  vague  suspicions  now  occurred  to  me ;  and  though 
I  was  not  certain  that  the  Arab  in  the  red  rui-ban  was  my  friend 
Yussef,  yet  I  resolved  to  see  hini  -u-ithout  delay.  I  now  missed  my 
sentinel,  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  prevented  any  such  meetings 
near  his  post.  I  quickened  my  pace,  and  on  dra^ving  near  the 
♦entry -box,  saw  the  poor  soldier,'^  mufSed  in  his  grey  greatcoat,  lying 
Sn  his  back,  haK  in,  and  half  out  of  it,  quite  dead,  'for  his  head  was 
completely  severed  from  his  body,  and  lay  beside  his  shako,  about 
a  yard  from  him.  The  cat-like  assassin  had  stolen  upon  him  in  the 
dark,  and  the  thick  folds  of  the  coat  and  leather  stock  had  alike 
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failed  as  a  protection  against  the  slash  of  the  deadly  jambea.  The 
fioor  of  the  box  was  flooded  with  blood,  some  of  which  had  trickled 
ainoa^  the  sand  and  ashes  wliich  form  the  soil  of  Aden. 

This  was  the  fourth  assassination  which  had  occurred,  and  it  made 
lis  regard  our  Arabian  neighbours  with  feelings  of  a  very  dubious 
nature.  Though  I  had  heard  much  of  their  treachery,  I  felt  an 
emotion  of  disappointment  and  regret,  that  one  who  had  prepossessed 
me  so  much  as  Yussef  should  prove  a  party  in  this  affair. 

TThen  hastening  back  to  the  guaidhouse,  by  the  nearest  way,  I 
was  met  by  Yussef  himself ! 

He  approached  me  with  a  smiling  and  unconcerned  face,  and  I 
obseiwed  that  he  had  a  jambea  in  his  sash,  but  that  his  turban  was 
l/li^e,  and  liis  attire  was  otherwise  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
Ai-ab  I  had  seen  haK-an-hour  before.  He  wore  a  loose  white  shiit, 
over  di-awers  of  yellow  cotton  ;  a  vest  of  yellow  silk,  with  sleeves 
cut  straight,  the  whole  covered  by  an  ample  surcoat  of  pale  blue 
ciorh.  The  ends  of  his  turban  were  fringed  with  silver,  and  hung 
down  his  back ;  a  girdle  of  gold  cloth  sustained  his  dagger,  and  from 
its  crooked  ivory  hilt  hung  a  chaplet  of  those  amber  beads  wliich  the 
!Mohamedans  use  in  prayer. 

'•'Peace  be  with  you!'"'  said  he,  greeting  me  in  his  usual  manner, 
with  a  profound  salutation,  and^  expressed  much  astonishment 
and  indignation  at  the  murder  of  my  poor  sentinel ;  but  he  only 
smiled  scornfully  when  O'Flannigan,  who  was  captain  of  the  guard, 
bui'st  into  a  fit  of  rage,  like  a  hot-headed  Irishman,  and  swore  at  the 
Arabs  as  a  race  of  cowardly  Thugs  and  assassins. 

_  '•'  The  nakib  is  rather  tasty,"  he  said,  quietly,  to  me,  as  O'Flan- 
nigan despatched  the  coiiioral  vrith  a  party  of  the  guard  to  post 
another  sentinel  and  bring  in  the  dead  man's  body;  "but  the  slain 
man  was  only  a  private  soldier,  and  they  die  easily,  especially  by  thf 
sword.  And  what  said  the  Prophet  ?  The  sword  is  aUke  the  key 
to  heaven  and  to  hell." 

"Oh,  d — n  your  prophet,"  said  O'Plannigan,  buckling  on  Lis 
sword;  "he  seems  to  have  some  thriving  followers." 

The  glittering  eyes  of  Yussef  flashed  with  fire,  and  he  laid  a  hand 
on  the  hilt  of  his  jambea — one  of  those  crooked  daggers  which  are 
made  in  Hadramaut. 

"  Just  keep  your  hand  off  that,  if  you  please,  for  my  temper  is 
maybe  as  short  as  your  own,"  said  O'Flannigan.  "I  was  wi-ong, 
perhaps,  to  swear  at  your  religion,  for  I  do  not  think  that  any  creed 
inculcates  evil." 

"  But  the  recorded  blasphemy  will  one  day  appear  against  you  in 
letters  of  fire,"  replied  Yussef,  sullenly. 

"  Maybe  it  will,  and  maylje  it  wont,"  repUed  O'Flamiigan.  in  hi> 
off-hand  way  ;  "  and,  by  the  powers,  Pll  teU  you  why.  I  once  had  an 
uncle  who  commanded  a  regiment  of  cut-thi"oats,  in  the  service  of  th* 
sultan  ;  and  in  the  war  against  Russia,  he  sent  so  many  hampers  ol 
pickled  heads  to  Constantinople,  that,  in  return,  he  was  presented 
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witii  t'wo  beautiful  Circassian  damsels,  and  thus  he  was — as  he  wrote 
home  to  his  mother,  ia  Kerry — created  a  pacha  of  two  taih,  with  two 
wives,  the  equal  of  whom  she  would  not  find  ia  Tralee,  Tyrone^  nor 
Tipperary  ;  and  he  turned  ^Mussulman  in  a  minute,  for  he  was  an  old 
Tapparee.  So,  Yussef,  if  I  give  'the  Queen's  Own'  the  sHp  here,  and 
go  the  wrong  way,  maybe  I'll  find  a  friend  at  court — do  you 
perceive  ?" 

Tliis  was  somewhat  unintelligible  to  Yussef,  who  could  only  under- 
stand that  O'Elannigan's  uncle  had  been  an  Aga  of  Janissaries,  and  a 
true  believer,  which  increased  his  estunation  of  the  nephew. 

In  the  forenoon  of  this  day,  after  the  guards  were  relieved,  Lang- 
ley,  Montague,  and  a  nmnber  of  oui's,  were  sitting  in  the  smoking- 
room  of  the  Parsee's  bungalow,  Hstemng  to  the  accounts  he  gave  us 
of  the  atrocities  of  the  Abdali,  when  Yussef  came  noiselessly  among 
us,  spread  a  cai-pet  near  the  sofa  on  which  I  was  reclining  in  my 
white-duck  undi-ess,  lighted  liis  pipe,  and  listened  in  silence,  but 
with  an  inflamed  cheek  and  a  sparkling  eye. 

Whatever  the  Parsee  said  was  corroborated  by  the  Jemidhar  or 
black  Lieutenant  of  the  Peons,  who  chanced  to  be  present ;  and  tales 
of  murder,  robbeiy,  craelty,  and  abduction,  each  more  revolting  than 
the  last,  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession. 

■  What  say  you  to  aU  this  ?"  some  one  asked  of  Yussef. 
•  Merely  that  they  are  Hars  and  dogs,"  he  replied  in  his  calm,  de- 
liberate way.  "  The  Peon  is  a  pagan,  and  the  Parsee  a  hy^iocrite, 
though  he  pretends  to  be  a  devout  Mussulman,  and  I  wish  he  would 
repay  the  4000  rupees  he  owes  me.  Once  ia  three  years  he  goes 
regularly  a  haji  to  the  Holy  City,  and  acting  as  guide  or  delil  to  some 
substantial  ^\idow,  passes  in  ease  and  comfort  through  the  long, 
sandy  deserts  of  the  sacred  territory ;  then,  after  transa'cting  (in  lieu 
of  praying)  a  little  profitable  business  ■with  the  coftee-dealers  and 
date-merchants  of  Mecca,  he  is  regularly  divorced  by  his  companion, 
and  pockets  liis  fee ;  for  these  dehls  are  only  temporary  husbands, 
whose  services  end  with  the  pilsrimasre." 

"  I  should  like  a  Httle  trip  of  "that  kind,"  said  O'Flannigan.  "  Do 
you  know  of  any  nice  widow  hereabout  ia  want  of  a  gentleman  usher 
for  Mecca  ?" 

The  Arab,  who  had  not  any  idea  of  jesting,  gave  a  cold  smile,  and 
said,  gravely, — 

"  If  you  embrace  Islam,  and  submit  to  the  necessary  process,  it 
might  be  done — we  shall  see  about  it.  But  you  would  make  the  most 
strange  of  hajis,  I  fear  me." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  you  have  to  sit  here,  while  yoiu-  countrymen  are 
50  much  abused,"  said  I ;  "  shall  I  desu-e  the  olcl  Parsee  to  stop  ?" 

"Let  the  black  dog  bark,  if  it  pleases  him — he  is  old.  If  it 
annoyed  me,  I  would  take  my  coffee  and  my  pipe  elsewhere ;  but  I 
shall  punish  that  pitiful  Jemidhar  of  your  Peons,  ere  long." 

"Ai-e  you  an  Arab  of  Yemen?"  asked  Langley,  who  had  been 
observing  the  handsome  young  man  with  no  small  interest. 
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"lam/'  said  lie,  proudly,  "alArab  el  Araba — an  Arab  of  the 
Arabs  !  Do  not  judge  of  us  by  those  dogs  and  sons  of  dogs  here  in 
Aden  and  around  it,  who  serve  the  Faringis  for  rice  and  rupees.  A 
iittle  time,  and  you  shall  see  the  bright  spears  and  the  white  turbans 
of  the  Emir  Mohamed  at  your  gates  !"  he  continued,  for  the  first  time 
becoming  excited,  and  sliding  from  broken  English  into  fluent 
Arabic.  "  A  storm  is  gathering  in  the  deserts  !  The  hundi-ed  free 
sheikhs  of  Sabber  will  come  with  all  their  lances ;  the  tribes  will 
gather  from  the  green  coffee  mountains  of  Yemen — from  the  greener 
plams  of  Tehama,  and  the  yellow  sands  of  Hejaz.  They  will  come 
upon  you  like  the  cloud  of  descending  night — like  the  whirling  dust 
uf  the  desert,  before  which  strong  horsemen  bow  their  heads  or 
die  !  And  on  that  night,  when  the  techir  of  the  Arab  rinirs  by  the 
Turkish  wall,  it  will  be" well  for  the  pale  Pranks  if,  like  tlie  wicked 
tribe  of  Ad,  they  could  lose  the  form  of  man !  But,  first,  I  must 
speak  with  yonder  black  liar,"  he  added,  following  the  Jemidhar, 
who  had  become,  perhaps,  alarmed  by  this  angry  outburst  of  the 
usually  placid  Arab,  and  had  quietly  slunk  out  of  the  bungalow. 

Yussef  bounded  after  him,  in  his  haste  overturning  one  of  the 
Parsee's  servants^  an  abominable  Chinaman,  who  was  skinning,  and 
otherwise  preparing  for  his  own  repast,  a  dead  cat,  which  had  been 
thrown  out  of  one  of  the  ban-ack-rooms, 

"  Come,  gentlemen,  out  with  your  books,"  said  De  Lancy,  knock- 
ing the  ashes  from  his  cigar ;  "  we  must  have  a  regular  set-to  between 
the  biackie  and  the  darkle,  both  stripped  to  the  waist." 

'•'  But  what  happened  to  the  wicked  tribe  of  Xing  Ad  r"  asked  I, 
filling  up  a  sparkling  glass  of  pale  India  ale,  of  which  we  drank 
enormous  quantities. 

'"Ad,"  said  the  Parsee,  "was  king  ob  Aden  in  time  ob  old;  his 
tribe  were  idolaters— bad — very  bad,  and  for  their  wickedness  turned 
into  dose  monkeys  dat  skip  from  rock  to  rock — dat  it,  sahib.'"* 

"  TMiat  a  fine  specimen  of  an  Oriental  that  fiery  young  Arab  is," 
said  Montague. 

"  I  have  asked  him  to  our  mess  a  dozen  of  times,"  said  I,  "  but 
he  invariably  declines." 

"  You  know  de  reason  why,  sahib  ?"  asked  the  Parsee,  leering 
throufrh  his  almond-shaped  eves. 

"  No— not  ir 

"  Because,  if  he  eats  with  you,  or  touches  salt  beside  any  of  yon, 
he  will  not  be  able  to  kill  "you  ^vith  a  clear  conscience*— dat  it, 
sahib." 

"  Oho." 

'OI2  Avarrant  you,  sahib,  he  know  better  how  to  handle  de  spear 
and  mace,  dan  tell  how  dates  sell  at  Mecca,  or  coffee  at  Medina; 
and  de  price  of  sabre  at  Damascus  better  dan  bottles  of  Hejaz  coffee, 
vit  fourteen  cup  to  de  bottle.  Booh !"  he  added,  dancing  with 
terror,  "  vat  be  dat,  sahib  r" 

At  that  moment  we  heard  a  loud  cry,  followed  by  the  clash  of 
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Babres,  and  on  hurrjing  out  of  the  buugalo\r,  found  that  the  young 
merchaut,  after  upbraiding  the  Jemidliar,  had  smote  him  on  the 
beard,  and  di-awii  his  jambea  to  defend  himseK,  for  the  police  officer 
tad  immediately  unsheathed  his  own  sword,  and,  aided  by  three  of 
his  armed  Peons,  who  were  passing,  assailed  the  brave  cotfee  dealer. 
The  latter  defended  himself  with  great  resolution,  receiving  their 
cuts  on  the  crooked  blade  of  his  long  dagger  or  short  sabre,  for  the 
jambea  is  a  compound  of  both  these  weapons. 

Being  tripped  up  from  behind  and  hurled  to  the  earth,  his  weapon 
broke  just  as  we  came  out  of  Kufa's  bungalow,  and  four  sabres  were 
flourished  above  Imn  at  once.  Already  the  black  hand  of  the  fiu-ious 
Jemidhar,  liis  heart  boiling  with  such  rage  as  Indians  only  feel,  was 
tearing  off  the  tui'ban  of  the  fallen  man  that  he  might'  have  one 
fair  slash  at  his  naked  throat,  vrhen  I  grasped  his  uphfted  arm, 
di'ove  away  the  Peons,  and  raised  my  Ai-ab  friend.  He  was  panting 
with  passion ;  his  black  eyes  shone  like  two  red  coals,  his  sunburned 
cheek  glowed  with  mantlins:  blood;  but  the  fierce  mental  tumult 
soon  subsided,  as  he  adjusted  the  muslin  of  his  tui'ban  and  smoothed 
his  black  moustaches.  He  still  gazed,  however,  with  wild  but  sub- 
dued -u'rath  at  the  four  Indians,  who  leaned  on  their  sabres,  and 
stood  a  little  in.  the  background. 

"Go,  go,"  said  he,  v.ith  inexpressible  dignity  and  pride,  "a  time  is 
commg  when  Yussef  may  repay  this  insolence.  Hearken,  Jemidhar : 
thou  seest  this  piece  of  wood,"  he  cried,  snatching  up  a  branch  of  a 
vrithered  mimosa  tree;  "by  God,  and  by  the  life  of  Him  who 
withered  up  this  piece  of  wood,  I  will  never  forget  the  insult  of 
to-day;  and,  by  the  same  oath,"  he  added,  turniug'to  me,  and  grasp- 
ing both  my  hands  in  his,  "  I  swear,  that  were  I  to  live  beyond  the 
years  of  Lokman,  yea,  longer  than  the  lives  of  seven  eagles,  I  will 
never  forget  that  yoix  have  been  my  friend  and  preseiwer."" 

The  black  visage  of  the  Jemidar  grew  almost  sky-blue  on  hearing 
the  oath  of  the  Arab,  for  it  is  the  most  sacred  and  terrible  sworn 
by  a  people  who  seldom  swear,  and  never  take  the  name  of  the 
Creator  in  vain.  I  desired  him  to  retire  and  leave  the  merchant  in 
peace ;  and  in  one  hour  after,  though  the  atmosphere  was  oppres- 
sively close  and  sultry,  I  saw  Yussef  leave  Aden  l)y  the  passage  in 
the  Turkish  wall,  and  many  weeks  elapsed  before  he'  appeared  among 
us  again. 

!Xext  morning  the  body  of  the  Jemidhar,  minus  the  head  and  left 
hand,  and  with  a  slash  across  the  stomach,  the  invariable  finishing 
cut  of  an  Arab  jambea,  was  found  by  the  patrol,  not  three  yards 
from  the  door  of  his  own  bungalow ;  and  on  remembering  his  quarrel 
with  Yussef,  I  began  to  have  again  some  very  unpleasant  suspicions 
concerning  that  person's  character ;  but  these  were  removed  when, 
after  a  diligent  inquiry  made  by  O'Hara,  we  proved,  on  examining 
our  chain  of  sentinels,  that  after  passmg  through  "the  barriers  on  hi^ 
camel,  the  young  coffee-dealer  had  not  again  been  seen,  consequently 
we  had  only  to  look  among  the  indolent  Arabs  of  the  town  for  the 
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autlior  of  those  barbarous  assassinations,  the  frequency  of  -^hicli 
were  enough  to  make  us  suppose  we  had  got  into  the  territories  of 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.  And  our  sentinels  were  now  ordered 
to  shoot  dead  every  one  who  approached  their  posts  at  night  with- 
out answering  their  challenge  in  oui'  own  language. 

Next  day  the  steamer  from  Suez  brought  the  mails  for  India,  and 
O'Hara  anci  Major  Dreghorn  received  orders  to  spare  no  pains  in 
having  Aden  put  in  an  efficient  state  of  defence,  especially  towards 
the  land  side/as  Mohamed,  the  daring  emir  of  the  Abdali,  through  the 
agency  of  a  wandering  santon,  named  Noor-ad-Deen,  or  Noureddin, 
was  eiadeavoui'ing  to  unite  the  sulrans  of  Sana,  Shugra,  and  Lahadj 
against  us,  and  was  striving  to  include  in  the  league  the  sheikhs  of 
all  the  Arab  tribes ;  and  that  so  unremitting  was  he  in  activity  and 
hostility  to  the  Franks,  that  he  had  been  applying  to  the  Pacha  of 
£gypt,  to  the  Schah  of  Persia,  and  to  his  people  (the  Dogs  of  Omar), 
and  even  to  the  distant  Afghans,  for  his  policy,  cunning,  and  bravery 
were  without  a  parallel  in  these  cold  modem  times. 

These  orders,  together  with  intelligence  brought  in  by  the  camel- 
drivers  and  others,  who  conveyed  pronsions  to  us  through  the 
Turkish  wall,  made  Colonel  O'Hara  strengthen  our  guards  and  out- 
lying and  inlying  pickets ;  the  officers  had  their  swords  sharpened, 
and  they  practised  daily  with  pistols  and  revolvers ;  the  regiments 
received  a  fuU  supply  of  sixty  rounds  of  ball-cartridge  per  man ;  and 
the  cannon  on  the  various  batteries,  especially  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dhui'ub-el-Hosh,  were  kept  in  service  order.  For  Arab 
horsemen  fully  accoutred,  some  of  them  from  the  distant  hiUs,  as  we 
might  know  by  the  ancient  fashion  of  their  steel  caps,  shirts  of  mail,  and 
bamboo  lances ;  others  with  the  wide  sleeves  of  their  white  overshirts 
tied  heldiid  (an  infallible  sign  of  coming  strife),  had  been  seen  gal- 
loping singly  from  village  to  village  on  the  plains  of  Beitel-Fakih, 
and  a"whoTe"^cloud  of  horsemen,  i\-ith  spears  and  turbans  and  a  red 
banner  displayed,  had  passed  through  a  gorge  of  the  Coffee  moun- 
tains near  the  ancient  ruins  of  Dhafar. 

Though  we  remained  day  and  night  in  a  state  of  suspense,  the 
excitement  occasioned  by  "the  expected  attack  was  something  new 
and  pleasant  after  the  monotony  of  our  long  sea- voyage,  and  the  un- 
iDroken  current  of  the  sunny  weeks  we  had  spent  since  our  landing. 
A  considerable  time  passed  away,  and  we  heard  nothing  of  the  Emir 
and  his  Arabs ;  we  drank  our  claret  in  peace,  and  aU  our  care  ended 
in  the  smoke  of  cheroots — but  the  time  was  coming ! 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

THE   TECBIE! 

One  dusky  and  cloudy  night,  in  the  middle  of  November,  about  an 
i:our  after  our  drummers  had  beaten  tattoo,  several  of  us  were  in 
'j^t>  colonel's  bungalow;  we  had  a  good  supply  of  claret  and  cig-irs. 
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and  having  adjourned  there  from  the  mess-room  were  very  merry,  and 
amid  the  lively  conversaiion  of  my  brother  officers,  I  strove  to  drowTi 
the  thoughts  of  other  times,  and  the  certainty  that  tvro  steamers  from 
Bombay  had  now  passed  up  the  Red  Sea,  without  having  heard 
aught  of  the  missing  Indiaman ;  honest  Popkins  was  just  screwing 
np^his  flute,  at  OTlannigan's  quizzical  suggestion,  to  favour  us  with 
something  of  his  own  composition,  when  the  distant  report  of  a 
musket,  ringing  among  the  mountain  peaks,  arrested  him,  and  we  all 
started,  and  looked  at  each  other's  faces  inquiiingly. 

OTlamiigan  paused  in  the  act  of  lighting  his  cigar ;  De  Lancy 
closed  an  old  number  of  a  sporting  jom-nal;  Popkins  tarried  in 
screwing  his  flute,  the  colonel  in  cutting  a  pine-apple,  and  his  ser- 
vant in  drawing  a  cork. 

Another  shot,  another,  and  another  followed ! 

We  all  rushed  out,  and  each  hurried  to  his  quarters  for  his  sword 
and  pistols.  Then  we  heard  the  voices  of  O'llara,  of  Bently  the 
adjutant,  and  the  Sergeant-major  Allan;  the  drum  beating  the  Lug 
roil,  and  a  bugle  sounding  the  "turn  out"  double  (pack !  while  "  The 
Arabs  !  the  Arabs !"  went  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  English  or  the 
guttural  Hindostanee  of  the  Bombay  infantry. 

The  two  regiments,  the  Artillery  and  the  small  party  of  Sappers, 
stood  to  their  arms,  and  as  the  dew  was  falling  thick  as  rain,  the 
soldiers  had  on  their  great  coats,  with  pouches  and  belts  above ;  but 
this  was  no  advantage,  for  such  was  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere, 
even  then,  in  the  month  of  November,  that  they  felt  as  if  in  a  vapour 
bath. 

The  officer  in  command  of  the  out-pickets  (which  had  faUen  back) 
now  reported,  that,  so  far  as  he  could  judge,  the  place  was  assailed 
by  not  less  than  five  thousand  Arabs.  As  these  Mussulmans  have  no 
shipping  or  boats  in  the  neighbourhood  of  i\.den,  and  the  sea  around 
it  swarms  with  sharks,  O'Hara  looked  mainly  to  the  defence  of  the 
isthmus,  which  is  about  thirteen  hundred  feet  broad,  and  across 
wliicli  he  had  thrown  up  a  fieldwork,  or  redoubt,  with  a  few  light 
guns,  opposite  the  only  approaches. 

A  wing  of  the  regiment  under  the  major  and  OTlamiigan  hurried 
to  defend  this  narrow  and  important  passage,  the  only  mode  of 
access  from  the  mainland.  All  the  rocks,  angles,  and  points,  which 
led  to  it,  were  manned  by  musketry,  while  JJreghorn's  field-pieces, 
loaded  vnth  grape  and  caimister,  were  prepared  to  sweep  the  whole 
neck  of  land  from  bay  to  bay. 

With  a  subdivision  of  my  company,  I  was  stationed  in  a  species 
of  crow's-nest,  formed  of  turf,  on  the  pinnacle  of  a  lofty  basaltic 
rock,  and  as  the  dim  crescent  moon  shone  afar  off  through  the  silvery 
haze  that  rose  from  the  hollows,  I  could  see  distinctly  the  splint cie'd 
peaks  that  started  up  abruptly  from  the  sea  beneath,  and  tlie  level 
fands  with  rough  masses  of  rock  jutting  amid  them,  and  round  these 
the  dark  Arabs,  clad  only  in  theii-  snow-white  turbans  and  cummer- 
tnnds,  stealing  in  small  parties  of  two  and  three  j  or,  despite  tka 
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sharks'  teeth,  the  pointed  muskets,  and  threatening  bayonets,  sxrlm- 
ing  like  madmen  against  a  strong  current,  each  with  his  brass  pistols 
in  his  turban,  and  his  jambea  or  cunitar  in  his  teeth,  while  a  dense 
body  of  horsemen,  vrixi.  brandished  spears,  hovered  on  the  mainland, 
and" by  the  Tui'kish  wall,  joining  their  shrill  unearthly  yells  AAith 
those  of  their  comrades,  who  strove  to  reach  and  storm  our  batteries 
by  close  conflict. 

'  A  fire  of  grape,  canister,  and  musketry  was  immediately  opened 
upon  them  in  every  dii-ection ;  those  in  the  water  ducked  and  dived 
liiie  seals  to  avoid  the  showers  of  lead  and  iron  that  lashed  the  ocean 
into  foam  or  made  it  start  aloft  into  spouts  and  columns  from  its 
bed  of  shell  and  coral.  Drenched,  and  all  but  breatliless,  thej 
rushed  up  the  slopes  of  the  fieldwork,  and  when  facing  the  flaming 
muzzles  of  our  cannon,  were  thi'ust  back  by  the  levelled  l:)ayonet,  or 
beaten  down  by  the  clubbed  musket ;  in  hundreds  they  continued  to 
swarm  through  the  water,  up  the  glacis  and  the  rocks,  from  which 
we  securely  shot  them  down  and  hurled  them  into  the  seething  waves 
below.  The  rattle  of  the  musketry,  the  cracking  of  jSIinie  rifles  from 
OUT  Light  company,  and  the  deep  hoarse  boom  of  the  cannon,  especially 
from  the  high  battery  on  Dhurub-el-Hosh,  from  whence  the  shot 
came  whistling  over  our  heads  every  moment,  mmgled  with  the 
shouts,  wild  cries,  and  dying  yells  of  the  frantic  Ai'abs,  were  repeated 
with  a  thousand  reverberations  by  the  innumerable  caverns  of  the 
shore,  by  the  splintered  pinnacles  of  Aden,  and  the  hollow  crater  in 
wliich  the  village  that  represents  that  ancient  city,  lies  cradled  in 
ashes  and  the  ruins  of  itself. 

Incited  by  religious  fury  and  native  ferocity,  drugged  with  opium 
till  all  sense  of  danger  was  lost,  and  blinded  by  desire  for  vengeance 
if  victorious,  and  their  hopes  of  Paradise  if  slain,  they  continued  to 
pour  up  the  glacis  of  the  redoubt,  climbing  over  piles  of  their  o\aii 
killed  and  wounded,  and  throwing  themselves  uke  timers  in  the 
smoke,  mist,  and  moonlight  against  our  bayonets — grasping  blade  or 
muzzle  with  one  hand  while  hewing  or  stabbing  with  the  other — or 
fii-ing  and  flinging  their  pistols  right  into  the  faces  and  breasts  of 
OUT  soldiers,  many  of  whom  were  killed  or  severely  wounded,  shot, 
bitten,  and  even  'strangled ;  but  all  the  Ai*abs  who  thus  forced  a 
passage  into  the  place  were  bayonetted  or  brained  by  our  rear  rank 
men. 

The  silence,  coolness,  and  steadiness  with  which  the  right  -sving  of 
*  the  Queen's  Own"  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  poured  their 
running  fire  over  thr.  embankment,  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
yelling,  the  energy,  the  fury,  and  scrambHng  of  the  turbamied  hordes, 
whose  shouts  of  "Death  to  the  Faringis!''  were  incessant ;  "Al- 
liamlah!  alhamlah  (i^/^//^ .' ^^Z^?")  !  Ahjannah  !  AhpnnsLh.  (Paradise/ 
Faradise  /y  Such  were  the  cries  by  which  they  animated  each 
other,  while  shrill  bevond  all  others  rose  the  incessant  Tecbib— 
"Allah  Ackbar!" 

*'Lo?d  the  four  centre  guns  with  cartridge  shot,  for  the  darkies 
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are  coming  down  by  the  Turkish  \vall,"  cried  ^Major  Dreghoru,  who 
had  hurried  breathlessly  from  Dhunib-el-Hosh ;  "look  sliarp  there, 
bombardiers,  or  they  will  spear  you  at  your  guns." 

At  that  moment  the  haze  cleared  a  little ;  the  moon  shone  out 
more  brightly,  and  I  saw  the  cloud  of  white-robed  horsemen  defiling 
through  "a  gap  in  the  ruined  rampart  of  Selim,  and  descending  the 
steep  "lava  rocks  from  thence  with  miraculous  precision  and  head- 
long speed.  They  were  led  by  the  Emir  of  AbdaH — Mohamed  al 
Rascliid,  or,  The  Just — as  we  knew  by  the  little  red  banner  which 
one  of  them  bore  on  his  spear ;  and  notliing  could  be  more  pictu- 
resque or  gallant  than  the  appearance  of  this  Arab  chief,  as  his  fleet 
horse  gUded  like  a  shadow  towards  the  scene  of  strife ;  his  steel 
cap,  nith  a  tippet  or  flap  of  mail  hanging  over  his  neck,  and  a  bu'd 
of  Paradise  plume  floating  above  it ;  his  mail  shirt  of  fine  iron  rings, 
that  glittered  like  frost  on  moonlit  leaves,  and  his  brandished  lance 
with  a  tuft  of  ostrich  feathers  around  its  steel  point,  and  a  light 
round  shield  on  his  bridle  arm.  Accoutred  thus,  he  led  on  liis  troop 
of  not  less  than  a  thousand  horsemen,  who  spuiTed  in  a  wild  and 
confused  mob  against  the  glacis  of  the  redoubt. 

The  voice  of  the  emii'  was  rich  and  harmonious,  and  it  ascended 
at  times  to  the  chif  where  I  was  posted ;  and  twice  I  heard  him 
cry,  in  the  purest  Ai-abic — 

"^'^ Forward!  let  us  cut  a  path  to  Paradise  through  these  red 
Faringis  !  let  us  overthrow  and  hurl  them  from  Aden,  even  as  AH 
threw  the  idols  of  Kliozaites  from  the  summit  of  the  Kaaba  !" 

"  Alhamlah !  alhamlah  '."  yelled  the  white-tui'baned  horde,  as  with 
all  their  snorting  horses  and  flashing  spears,  they  essayed  what 
none  but  Arabs  would  attempt  against  a  rampart.  Like  a  river 
that  has  burst  its  banks,  thev  rushed  with  fearless  audacity  up  the 
glacis,  and  boldly  and  frantically,  but  fruitlessly,  strove  to  reach  its 
summit,  and  slay  us  at  our  cannon,  by  thrusting  their  long  spears 
over  the  parapet,  or  through  the  wide  splays  of  the  CDibrasures; 
and  in  this  attempt  their  half-naked  foot  soldiers  were  all  mingling 
with  them. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  terrible  struggle,  and  our  hearts  beat 
quick,  for  if  O'Flannigan's  men  gave  way,  nothing  but  the  most 
barbarous  extermination  awaited  us ;  but  the  shower  from  the  four 
fiekl  pieces,  loaded  \nth  musket  shot,  when  aided  by  the  manner  in 
wbich  my  subdivision  from  the  crow's  nest  enfiladed!  the  Ai-abs  by  a 
sweeping  flank  fire,  completely  routed  them,  though  the  emir  made 
the  most  desperate  attempts  to  leap  liis  horse  over  the  breastwork, 
and,  after  exchanging  several  blows  with  Major  Dreghorn,  at  whom 
he  seemed  to  have  a  special  animosity,  was  forced  to  retiiT,  when 
his  men  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  leaving  the  narrow  path 
to  the  Turkisli  wall,  and  the  reedy  salt  marsh  which  hes  on  the 
landward  side  of  the  penuisula,  strewn  with  dead  and  dying  men  and 
horses,  and  with  lances,  bucklers,  pistols,  and  sabres  ;  while  the  water 
around  us  was  covered  with  the  corpses  of  those  who  were  shot» 
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drowned,  or  bitten  by  sharks,  wben  falling  wounded  from  the  rocks. 
In  this  encounter.  Major  Dreghorn  disdained  the  ordinary  regiilatioj 
sword,  and  had  wielded  a  ponderous  handspike. 

We  had  not  an  officer  hit  in  the  body  ;  O'Hara  had  the  pompon 
of  his  shako  shred  away  by  a  sabre ;  Captain  Maule  had  a  lance  run 
through  his  coat,  and  Langley's  sword-hilt  was  broken  by  a  pistol 
shot ;  but  we  had  twelve  privates  and  eight  sepoys  killed,  and  about 
thrice  that  niimber  wounded,  while  not  less  than  four  hundred  Arabs 
were  left  behind,  killed  and  wounded,  in  the  course  of  an  hour's 
conflict,  during  which  many  must  have  been  hit  who  escaped, 

We  hailed  the  daylight  ^sith  joy,  for  we  were  di-enched  with 
perspu-ation,  and  the  demand  for  fluids — water,  sherry,  claret,  and 
pale  Bass — would  have  made  one  suppose  we  had  been  swaUov.iug 
lire. 

Aware  that  it  would  not  be  at  all  conducive  to  our  health  to 
leave  the  dead  Ai-abs  and  their  horses  to  swelter  under  a  noonday- 
sun,  exposed  to  the  reflected  heat  which  is  thrown  from  the 
surrounding  rocks,  and  renders  the  temperature  there  so  much 
greater  than  the  thermometer  usually  indicates,  we  buried  a  number 
before  sumise  in  a  deep  chasm,  which  tradition  averred  to  have 
been  made  in  the  Turkish  war,  by  an  emir  of  the  Abdali,  by  one 
blow  of  his  cimitar,  when  hewing  down  a  ^^igantic  aga.  through 
whom  the  blade  passed  and  split  the  rocks  below !  It  was  near  the 
sea,  and  there  we  covered  them  up  with  loads  of  lava,  eartli,  and 
rubbish.  As  for  their  comrades  who  floated  in  the  bay,  the  sharks 
so  soon  disposed  of  them,  that  before  next  morning  not  a  vestige  of 
one  was  visible.  The  woiinded  Arabs,  of  whom  Dr.  Splint  and  our 
surgeons  took  every  care,  seemed  in  no  way  grateful  for  their 
attention,  but  repeatedly  mocked  and  spat  at  them,  and  tore  off 
their  dressings,  as  they  vrished  to  die  and  reach  that  promised 
Paradise  of  the  brave  Moslem,  from  which  such  benighted  pagans 
as  "  the  Queen's  Own"  regiment  of  infantry  were  totally  excluded.    - 

"  Oui-  lives  are  in  the  hands  of  Allah !"  they  exclaimed ;  "  with  Him 
"vre  trust  them  rather  than  with  the  Franks." 

After  this  night  we  had  no  more  alertes  from  the  Abdali  for  a 
considerable  tune ;  but  as  we  knew  that  their  daring  emir,  who  was 
mtriguing  with  the  sultan  of  Jaff'a,  Sheik  Ibrahim,  and  other 
'powerful  leaders,  would  never  rest,  O'Hara  and  Major  Dreghorn 
left  nothing  undone  to  render  Aden  as  strong  as  possible  by  sea  and 
land,  and  many  new  defences  were  projected.  Among  these  were  a 
strong  wall  flanked  by  piers  of  obstraction,  running  into  deep 
water ;  the  erection  of  batteries  on  the  coal  depot  at  Flint  Island, 
and  also  on  the  rocky  isle  of  Serah,  to  protect  the  eastern  baj*,  and 
gunboats  to  defend  the  west ;  for  aU  of  which  a  larger  sum  of  money 
was  required  than  oui*  parsimonious  government  at  home  were 
■willing  to  spend. 

Incited  by  the  example  of  O'Hara,  we  worked  at  these  new 
fortifications  with  great  ardour,  for  his  personal  activity  was  remark- 
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able.  An  hour  before  daylight  eYery  moming  he  paraded  the  working 
parties,  and  went  from  point  to  point  of  the  works,  remaining 
mounted  sometimes  for  four  hours ;  all  the  labour  was  conducted 
under  his  own  eye,  and  he  added  many  valuable  suggestions  to  that 
able  plan  which  was  di'awn  up  for  the  defence  of  Aden  by  Lieutenant 
S ,  a  talented  officer  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

THE    Eiim. 

In  these  events  I  found  a  species  of  re-lief  from  the  bitter  thoughts 
which  had  so  long  haunted  me,  for  my  mind  had  always  reverted 
painfully  to  the  most  minute  items  of  my  last  meeting  with  Cecil — 
the  place  and  her  words — the  time  and  her  features;  and  then, 
the  piece  of  silent  wreck-wood  that  lay  Hoating  on  that  sunny 
eastern  sea. 

To  punish  the  Abdali  for  their  attack,  two  companies  of  ours, 
with  a  fieldpiece,  the  whole  commanded  by  Z\Iajor  Dreghorn,  K.H., 
of  the  Royal  Artillery,  passed  out  of  Aden  next  day,  to  burn  some 
of  their  wretched  %-illages  and  destroy  theii-  growing  crops  of  wheat 
and  barley,  which  are  generally  sown  in  October,  and  reaped  by  the 
roots  in  April. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  form  one  of  this  party,  which  was  in  light 
marching  order,  with  shell  jackets  and  forage-caps ;  we  filed  through 
the  Tui'kish  wall,  passed  the  salt  marsh,  and  entered  the  open 
countiT  an  hour  before  daylight,  on  the  second  moming  after  the 
night  attack. 

"When  dressing  for  this  duty,  I  missed  my  native  servant.  Jailer, 
and  was  not  ^nthout  suspicions  that  the  fellow  might  have  left  the 
garrison  to  warn  the  i\j-abs  of  onr  foray ;  and  this  ultimately  proved 
to  be  the  case,  for  he  avoided  our  oentinels  by  daringly  swinunmg  to 
the  nearest  landing  place,  and  rousing  the  countiw' people,  as"  we 
after^vards  learned. 

We  marched  in  the  direction  of  Abiin,  keeping  somewhat  inland, 
with  the  fieldpiece  in  our  centre.  The  country  seemed  to  be  totally 
deserted,  and  after  proceeding  about  ten  miles,  and  burning  a  lew 
Arab  houses  of  canes  and  reeds,  and  setting  a  match  to  the  ripening 
crops  of  rice  and  maize,  so  that  the  fields  were  soon  sheeted  vdth  a 
flame  that  rolled  before  the  wind,  and  scathed  them  to  blackened 
stubble,  we  halted,  and  prepared  to  retrace  our  steps,  thinking  that 
we  had  done  mischief  enough  among  the  poor  Yemenees  for  one 
morning. 

Dreghorn  gave  the  command  to  wheel  about,  and  we  retired  in 
the  same  order,  with  the  fieldpiece  and  its  tumbril  in  the  centre. 
Langley  had  command  of  the  advanced  guard,  consisting  of  twelve 
privates,  and  when  we  entered  a  defile,  where  the  withered  sugar 
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canes  and  the  wild  date-trees  grew  thickly  on  the  sloping  bank^ 
he  suddenly  heard  the  sound  of  a  timbrel,  and  the  notes  of  tht 
C'aspah,  or  reed  flute,  used  by  the  Arabs,  on  which  he  halted ;  then, 
obser\iag  the  head  of  a  spear  to  glitter  above  the  cane  tufts,  he 
desired  a  soldier  to  discharge  his  musket  in  that  direction,  and  a  cry 
arose  of  '•'  the  darkies  !  the  darkies  are  on  us  !" 

In  a  moment  we  saw  a  red  flag  with  a  golden  crescent,  ana  the 
heads  of  a  host  of  spears,  all  tasselled  with  silk  or  tufted  with 
feathers,  flashing  among  the  trees,  M'hile  the  wild  shrill  tecbir 
reverberated  from  side  to  side  in  the  hollow  pass. 

"  Allah  ackbar !  Allah  ackbar  !  Alhamlah!'"' 

Langley,  with  his  little  paity,  had  barely  time  to  reach  the  Tnain 
body,  when  not  less  than  a  thousand  furious  Arabs  rushed  upon 
both  our  flanks  at  the  full  speed  of  their  swift  and  nobly  trained 
horses. 

Most  of  oui-  assailants  were  sons  of  the  desert,  sinewy,  and  dark- 
eyed  ;  fiery  in  spiiit  and  resolute  in  aspect,  and  all  clad  in  white 
or  blue  shirts,  with  their  breasts  bare.  They  were  armed  with  lances 
twelve  feet  long,  or  iron  maces  with  wooden  handles ;  all  had  round 
tarsrets  of  wild  bulls  hide,  crossed  by  bars  of  iron,  with  pistols  at 
their  saddles  and  swords  at  their  girdles. 

"  Square  against  cavaky !"  cried  Major  Dreghom :  "form  square, 
my  brave  lads,  as  you  'best  may,  and  down  with  this  Arabian 
scum  I" 

The  two  companies  speedily  threw  themselves  into  a  kind  of 
hollow  square,  and  opened  a  shaq)  fire  on  the  Arabs,  many  of  whom 
were  tumbled  from  their  saddles,  while  the  rest  were  swept  up  the 
hill-side,  on  which  we  got  into  motion  again,  and  continued  to 
retreat  in  square  as  fast  as  the  rugged  nature  of  the  ground  and  our 
awkward  formation  would  peiTiiit;  but  again  and  again  the  wild 
Yemenees  rushed  upon  us  with  their  light  lances,  right  up  to  our 
flushing  muzzles,  and  many  a  severe  thrust  was  given  and  deadly 
shot  returned, 

'•'Shoot  that  rascal  in  the  steel  jacket  I"  cried  Dreghom,  who 
towered  in  his  stirrups  above  us  all.  "  Down  vrith  him.  He  is  .the 
Emir  Mohamed !" 

Through  gaps  in  the  smoke  I  could  see  this  dashing  warrior 
leading  on  his  horsemen,  lance  in  hand,  with  his  burnished  shirt  of 
mail,  his  steel  cap  inlaid  vrith  rich  Damascene  work,  surmounied  by 
a  plume,  and  encircled  by  a  roll  of  musHn ;  his  black  waving  beard, 
his  dark  eyes  full  of  fire,  and  with  ]iis  proud  horse  arching  its 
beautiful  head  lower  than  the  silver  buckler  which  shone  on  the 
rider's  ann.  Four  or  five  thnes  he  dashed  furiously  at  us,  but  was 
always  diiven  back,  and  nearly  unhorsed,  and  as  our  men  always 
fii-ed'  at  him  ^"ith  their  bayonets  fixed,  never  a  ball  went  near  liim, 
until  private  Philip  ^Nlassenger,  of  my  Company,  shattered  his  lance 
to  pieces,  on  which  he  drew  his  sword,  and  crying,  "Alijannah! 
ahjannah !  death  to  the  Faringis  I"  rode  again  up  to  our  ver}  m-^izzies. 
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?.ucl  tried  to  hew  the  strong  steel  bayonets  off  the  musket- 
barrels. 

The  perspiration  rose  like  hazy  steam  from  our  men,  who  had 
all  relinquished  their  leather  stocks,  and  opened  their  jackets  fo* 
I  greater  freedom. 

All  old  Ai-ab,  with  a  beard  as  white  as  his  turban,  rode  constantly 
by  Mohamed's  side,  and  vied  with  him  in  his  efforts  to  break  our 
lirave  little  square. 

''■  Frank,"  said  Langley,  "'pon  my  soul,  I  should  know  the  face  of 
tiior  old  chowderhead  with  the  beard!" 

"So  should  I,  and  may  I  be  shot,"  I  exclaimed,  "if  he  is  not 
Jaffer,  my  servant !  the  scoundrel — the  spy,  he  has  informed  the 
Abdali  of  our  marcli,  and  hence  this  ambush  in  the  pass  !" 

"Lend  me  your  musket,  Massinger,"  said  Langley,  taking  the 
weapon  fi-om  the  soldier  the  moment  he  had  rammeH  a  cartridge 
down ;  "  1  should  like  to  have  a  pop  at  that  fellow." 

Fred  took  a  deliberate  aim — fired,  and  I  saw  the  white  turban 
sink  and  vanish  in  the  crowd ;  but  whether  it  was  the  horse  or  man, 
or  both,  that  had  fallen  I  knew  not.  However,  his  fate  seemed  to 
excite  the  emir  anew,  for  we  again  saw  the  gleam  of  liis  sword  as  it 
rasped  along  our  ridge  of  steel,  and  heard  his  voice  close  to  our  ranks. 

''  Bismillah !"  I  could  hear  him  crying,  "forty  cotton  turbans  have 
been  this  day  exchanged  for  crowns  of  glory  in  Paradise!  forty  leather 
saddles  for  the  laps  of  the  houris !  On — on,  for  the  sword  is  the 
key  of  heaven,  and  battle  the  path  to  it !     Kill — kill !     Alhamlah !" 

Eired  by  his  words  and  example,  the  Arab  horsemen  rushed  again. 
to  meet  the  death  and  havoc  they  coveted,  and  as  their  bravery 
exceeded  all  rational  valour,  they  actually  forced  the  front  face  of  our 
retreating  square,  and  a  terrible  smashing  with  clubbed  muskets 
ensued.  Several  of  our  soldiers  were  speared  and  trodden  under 
hoof  and  heel ;  the  gunners  stood  upon  their  now  useless  cannon, 
and  hewed  at  the  Arabs  with  their  sabres,  shredduig  off  the  heads  of 
their  lances,  or  wrenching  them  from  their  grasp  by  main  strength 
of  arm. 

"  Keep  together,  my  lads — together  for  your  lives  !"  cried  Dreg- 
norn,  whose  blue  artillery  uniform  made  liim  conspicuous  among  our 
red  coats ;  "  I  have  not  the  honour  to  belong  to  you,  but  I  have  the 
honour  to  command  you.  Keep  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  show  that 
you  are  men  of  '  the  Queen's  Own !'  " 

rinding  the  square  almost  broken,  the  brave  Dreghorn,  in  great 
fury,  spurred  his  horse  right  against  the  emir,  and  a  gallant  hanA  tC 
hand  combat  ensued  between  them.  The  Arab  was  active  as  a  hiix, 
and  an  able  swordsman ;  the  Scot  was  not  less  so,  but  he  had  neither 
the  advantage  of  a  shield  nor  a  well-trained  horse ;  thus  the  emir, 
with  keen  fiery  eyes,  and  a  Damascus  blade  edged  like  a  razor,  rode 
warily  three  times  round  him.  As  I  had  more  than  enough  to  do  in 
defending  myself,  and  keeping  the  Arabs  from  breaking  quite  into  the 
heart  of  us  and  slaying  the  gunners,  I  could  only  obtain  at  times  a 
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glimpse  of  poor  Dreghom,  as  lie  was  diiven  several  Yards  off  amonj 
the  sugar  canes ;  but  animated  by  something  of  the  old  Ai-ab  chivalry, 
no  other  lance  or  sabre  gave  a  thrust  or  blow  to  aid  the  emir's  single 
hand,  and  thus  for  nearly  three  minutes  they  continued  fighting, 
while  our  soldiers  sent  shot  after  shot,  and  the  officers  emptied  their 
revolvers,  Nvithout  effect  at  the  chief  of  the  Abdali. 

The  words  of  Yussef,  when  he  said  that  the  emir  had  sworn  to 
have  Dreghom's  head,  flashed  upon  my  memory,  as  I  heard  Mchamed 
suddenly  cry,  and  ia  JEnglish,  too — 

'■'  Dog !  I  had  vovred  by  the  Prophet's  beard  to  have  yonr  head, 
so  you  may  as  well  yield  it  in  peace !" 

"Not  if  lean  keep  it,  you  blackavised  loon!"  said  Dreghom, 
with  a  laugh,  as  he  dealt  at  the  Ai-ab  a  blow  which  would  infallibly 
have  slaiii  him,  had  not  the  sword  to  which  he  trusted  his  life  been 
one  of  the  regulation  rubbish  which  are  forged  at  Sheffield.  It 
turned  in  his  hand,  and  broke  like  a  glass  rod  on  the  polished  helmet 
of  the  emir,  whose  eyes  shone  with  a  satanic  glare  as  he  raised  his 
arm,  and  dropped  his  long  straight  Arab  sword  behind  his  head  for 
the  purpose  of  dealing  one  deadly  backhanded  blow  at  Dreghom's 
neck,  but  suddenly  he  lowered  his"^  better  weapon,  saying,  nobly, — 

'•'  Go — though  Mohamed  has  sworn  to  have  thy "^ head,  thou  hast 
yet  one  chance  for  life — for  it  were  a  pity  that  a  soldier  so  valiant 
should  be  hurled  at  once  to  hell.  Go — but  remember,  that  the 
next  time  we  meet,  by  the  camel  of  Mecca,  we  shall  not  part 
thus!" 

Meanwhile,  we  had  been  pushing  rapidly  along  the  pass,  and  were 
soon  witliin  sight  of  the  high  pinnacles  of  Aden,  from  whence  our 
sentinels  could  see  the  smoke  of  the  musketry.  An  alarm  was  soon 
given,  and  O'Hara,  with  the  rest  of  the  regiment,  and  four  field- 
pieces,  came  out,  double-quick,  to  our  assistance.  We  had  several 
men  killed,  but  left  no  wounded  behind  us,  for  the  Arabs  beheaded 
them  all. 

Thrice  I  nearly  lost  my  life  in  this  iofemai  melee :  first,  from  a 
dismounted  Arab,  who  seized  me  by  his  teeth  and  hands  as  he  lay 
writhing  on  the  ground  \vith  a  bayonet  wound  in  his  breast ;  but  a 
wheel  of  the  fieldpiece  as  it  passed  over  his  body  freed  me  from 
hhn;  the  second  escape  was  from  a  pistol  shot,  which  was  turned  by 
my  belt  plate,  and  the  thii-d  was  from  the  lance  of  a  horseman  who 
had  forced  his  way  between  the  files  of  our  front  rank.  I  caught 
the  long  slender  weapon  by  the  tuft  of  scarlet  silk  which  adorned 
its  head,  and  broke  the  shaft ;  then  the  Arab  grasped  me  by  the 
throat  and  raised  his  iron  mace  to  dash  out  my  brains,  when  his  own 
were  bloAvn  in  liis  comrades'  faces,  by  private  Massinger,  who  had 
placed  the  muzzle  of  his  musket  close  to  the  Mussulman's  ear. 
Twenty  similar  encounters  took  place  during  that  contest,  wliich 
lasted  nearly  half-an-hour,  under  a  hot  and  Drilliant  morning  sun, 
and  which  extended  over  more  than  a  mile  of  ground,  that  wagj 
strewn  Avith  killed  and  wounded  Arabs  in  their  white  over-sliirts,  or 
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by  their  black  horses  rolling  and  kicking  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
Here  and  there  lay  the  headless  tnuik  of  a  poor  red  coat,  Ixit  for- 
iitely  these  ^yere  few  and  far  between.  In  their  dying  tortures 
A}-  of  the  Arabs  grasped  the  muskets  of  our  men,  and  tlirust  the 
bayonets  fiu'ther  into  their  MTithin^  bodies,  that,  with  their  iron 
maces  or  the  keener  jambea  they  might  deal  one  last  blow  for  ven- 
_  iice  and  the  Prophet,  and  so  expu-ed  ^yith  the  groan  of  death,  the 
/•,  and  their  blood  all  mingling  together  on  their  lips. 
Captain  Maule  and  Lieu.tenaut  Montague  were  seyerely  wounded; 
Popkins  lost  the  tip  of  an  ear,  and  many  other  officers  suffered  from 
sword-cuts  and  lance  thrusts,  before  the  appearance  of  O'Hara  and 
his  welcome  reinforcement  made  our  assailants  decamp,  by  suddenly 
di-awing  off  towards  the  mountains  ;  and  then,  as  they  retired,  we 
wheeled  round  our  hitherto  unused  fieldpiece,  and  sent  a  few  round- 
shot  after  them.  We  gaye  them  a  shout  of  defiance  as  they  dis- 
appeared among  the  green  coffee  groyes  which  crowned  a  neighbour- 
ing hni,  and  the  last  horseman,  before  he  descended  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  suromit,  raised  himself  in  his  stirrups,  and  we  saw  his 
bright  sword  flash  in  the  sunsliine,  as  he  waved  it  thrice  in  brayado. 
Then  the  distant  sound  of  the  terrible  tecbir  was  wafted  towards  us, 
as  he  disappeared. 

This  last  horseman  was  the  valiant  Mohamed — the  emii'  himself. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

JAJFEE. 

From  the  two  preceding  chapters,  which  contain  little  more  thau 
may  be  found  in  the  colmnns  of  our  Indian  papers  for  that  month,  I 
now  turn  to  my  own  adventures. 

"  Well,  a  braver  or  a  more  generous  fellow  than  the  emir  never 
drew  a  sword,"  said  Dreghorn,  as  the  whole  force,  breathless  and 
weary  with  their  exertions  under  a  hot  sun,  halted  in  the  town  of 
Aden.  "  Gladly  would  I  make  him  aware  that  I  think  so,  by  pre- 
senting him  with  si  handsome  pair  of  pistols,  or  a  silver  pipe,  Arab 
though  he  be.     What  say  you,  O'Hara?" 

"  I  expect  to  see  your  passage  of  arms  faithfully  delineated  in  the 
next  Illustrated  News  that  comes  by  Suez,"  said  our  colonel ;  "  and  a 
mighty  fine  sketch  it  would  make,  with  plenty  of  smoke  and  spears  in 
the  background.  But  take  my  advice,  and  keep  the  pistols  for  your 
saddle  and  the  pipe  for  your  friends." 

"How  many  officers  of  our  party  are  wounded?"  asked  iJreghorn 
of  Sergeant  Edmonds,  who  was  makino-  up  the  list. 

"M  except  Mr.  de  Lancy,"  repbed  Edmonds,  advancing  his 
fusee. 

"  Ah,  my  good  fellow,"  said  he,  with  his  inveterate  lisp,  "  then 
pray  don't  leave  me  out." 
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"Put  liiri  do\ni,  slightly,"  said  Doctor  Splint,  drily;  "Mr.  da 
Lancv,  slightly  wounded.  "  It  will  sound  ail  the  same  in  the 
Gazette." 

"And  help  me  with  a  bill  I  mean  to  draw  on  my  old  gentleman 
at  home.     Thank  you,  doctor." 

The  soldiers  were  at  once  dismissed ;  the  wounded  to  the  hospital 
and  the  others  to  clean  their  arms  and  to  dine. 

The  first  person  who  met  me  at  the  door  of  my  bungalow  was 
JaiFer,  my  native  servant,  with  a  broad  grin  on  his  swarthy  visage, 

"  ro'<  here,  Jaffer  r"  I  exclaimed. 

"  ^'^Tiere  would  I  be,  master  r"  he  asked. 

"I  could  have  sworn  that  I  saw  you  amongst  the  Arabs  who 
attacked  us." 

"Pull  my  beard,  if  I  was  !     I  have  not  been  out  of  Aden." 

"  These  fellows  are  as  much  alike  as  eggs,  sir,"  said  Buff,  as  he 
received  my  sword  and  belt ;  "  they  are  ail  the  same,  with  crooked 
noses  and  hawk-eyes.  The  Albert  steamer  has  come  in  from  Suez, 
and  there  are  several  letters  and  papers  for  you  and  Mr.  Lamjley." 

The  former  were  for  Ired,  and  one  of  the  latter  for  me ;  we  hurried 
into  mx  bungalow,  ordered  Buff  to  prepare  a  luncheon  of  cold  fowl, 
the  invariable  claret  and  pale  Indian  ale.  We  then  threw  off  our 
jackets,  and  with  nothing  on  but  our  shirts  and  trowsers,  lounged 
each  on  a  sofa,  with  the  covered  table  between  us,  Pred  perusing 
ftis  letters  and  I  my  paper,  which  had  been  sent  by  some  garrisoa 
friend  from  Chatham. 

After  lunch,  any  one  who  had  seen  me  laughing  over  Punch,  and 
Pred  wandering  through  the  closely  printed  mazes  of  the  Times 
and  Chronicle,  would  have  supposed  that  we  had  just  returned — not 
from  a  deadly  confiict  with  the  wild  warriors  of  the  desert — but 
from  a  quiet  morning  ride  in  some  green  lane  at  home.  Suddenly 
Pred  raised  his  voice,  with  the  accent  of  one  who  sees  something^ 
important. 

"Halloo!"'  said  I,  "what  is  the  matter?  have  the  Russians 
broken  into  India,  or  taken  Constantinople?" 

"By  Jove,  here  is  the  marriage  of  Jack  Howard,  of  the  Buffs,  to 
Blanche  Palmer,  by  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  London,  at 
St.  George's,  Hanover  Square." 

"Ha'.^ha!"  said  I,  "  after  running  off  to  Gretna,  and  haviag  a 
red-hot  marriage  over  the  amil,  they  have  had  the  affair  done  in 
style,  to  satisfy  the  scrupulous." 

"  I  suppose  that  Jack,  although  checkmated,  will  touch  a  round 
sum  by  this  move." 

"  I  should  not  wonder — old  Palmer  was  worth  a  mint  in  money." 

"And  the  coal-pits,  too,"  added  Pred ;  "perhaps  Letty  is  married 
also  by  tliis  time.  She  was  a  dear  girl  at  a  deux  temps  and  galojpe 
— back  her  against  aU  Britain  for  both !  I  would  give  the  world 
lor  a  round  dance  \vith  Letty  now — but,  alas  !  we  have  no  such  girU 
in  Aden ! " 
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"Please,  Fred,  put  that  paper — I  was  about  to  say  in  the Jire." 

"I  ^vish,  with  all  mv  heart,  that  we  were  where  one  is  necessary."' 

"Tear  it  ia  pieces  then.  Some  of  my  good-natured  friends  ia 
Chatham  have  sent  it  here." 

'•'Specially — for  there  is  a  cross  at  the  paragraph — andtheadcbess 
looks  very  like  Letty's  pink  invitation  notes." 

"As  the  mess  have  forgotten  all  about  Blanche,  I  have  no  wisk 
to  remind  them  of  her  now." 

"  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  her  here,"  said  Langley ; 
"another  wing  of  that  fovrl,  please — thank  you.  Jack  may  join  liis 
regiment  by  the  overland  route." 

"'If  Jack  knows,  as  we  do,  what  it  is  to  broil  under  a  tropical  sun, 
he  will  stay  at  home  and  look  after  his  pretty  wife  and  her  funded 
property." 

"  I  will  cut  out  the  passage,  for  London  papers  are  more  precious 
than  banknotes  here." 

"  Were  I  Jack,  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  so  charming  a  girl  as 
Blanche  turned  yellow  as  a  buttercup  by  the  swamps  of  Calcutta  or 
the  sun  of  Bombay." 

"  Ah — ^yes — pass  the  claret ;  when  a  man  marries  he  should  cut 
the  service — sell  out  and  be  off." 

Luncheon  over.  Buff  and  Jaffer  were  removing  the  cloth,  when 
Langley,  who  was  looking  through  the  Venetian  window-blind,  said, 

"Here  comes  an  Ai-ab  dandy  perched  betvreen  the  humps  of  a 
camel.  TVhat  a  figure  we  woiild  cut  at  Epsom  or  the  Derby  with 
cavalry  of  that  kind  !     What  a  joke  it  would  be  !" 

"  T\"ho  is  he.  Buff — is  he  coming  here  ?" 

"  Mr.  Yussef,  the  coffee-man,  sir." 

"  Well,  'pon  my  soul,"  said  Tred,  "  he  is  a  devilish  cool  fellow  to 
venture  into  Aden  after  our  late  affair,  and  with  all  the  suspicions 
we  have  against  him  about  those  assassinations." 

Yussef  rode  straight  to  the  door  of  my  bungalow,  where  he  dis- 
mounted, and  gave  the  bridle  of  his  camel  to  Jaffer,  who  received 
Mm  v.ith  an  Arabic  salutation  and  the  most  profound  respect. 

He  entered  with  a  low  salaam :  I  received  him  as  usual,  proffered 
him  a  pipe,  a  place  on  the  sofa,  and  a  cup  of  coffee,  of  which  he  said 
he  had  many  packages  to  sell.  I  told  hmi  somewhat  coldly  that  I 
did  not  think  he  acted  wisely  in  entering  Aden,  while  our  feehng 
against  the  people  of  his  countiy  was  so  bitter;  and  hinted,  that 
several  of  our  men  had  been  slain,  and  that  he  was  suspected  of 
knowing  the  murderer,  or  at  least  of  being  a  friend  of  the  black- 
bearded  Mohamed. 

He  stroked  his  own,  which  was  a  fine  reddish  brown,  with  great 
impatience,  and  repeatedly  took  the  pipe  from  his  mouth  to  stare  at 
me,  with  eyes  expressive  of  quiefc  scorn,  at  the  suspicions  to  which 
I  referred. 

"  A  friend  of  Mohamed-al-Raschid — a  friend  of  the  emir  ?  I  am 
indeed  a  friend,  but  in  heart  only,  for  he  fights  for  hi^  country.     I 
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nave  not  the  honour  to  be  more  than  known  to  him.  I  am  a  hmnbie 
dealer  in  packages  of  Mocha  and  bottles  of  Hejaz  coffee.  A  warrior 
onlv  can  be  the  friend  of  Mohamed.  They  who  suspect  me  of 
assassiaation  think  falsely." 

"  It  has  been  said  so,  friend  Yussef,"  said  Fred,  bluntly. 

'•'Tis  a  He!  a  fable  of  Tasm,  the  father  of  dark  history!"  cried 
the  Arab,  passionately;  "but  I  know  the  murderer  of  your  men." 

"  You  do  ?"  I  exclaimed;  "  then  who  is  he  ?'* 

"  One  who  in  cunning  equals  the  sorcerers  of  Oman,  and  wliose 
valour  excels  his  cunniag.     Call  Jaffer." 

'•'  Do  you  think  the  assassin  is  Jaifer  ?"  I  asked,  somewhat  startled 
to  find  those  acts  of  blood  so  nearly  concerned  myself. 

"  I  do  not  say  so,  but  I  will  be  content  to  renounce  Paradise  and 
bequeath  myself  to  Eblis,  if  I  do  not  find  the  slayer  of  your  soldiers." 

"  Another  of  our  Peons  was  murdered  yesterday."  " 

'•'  Summon  your  servant,  nakib." 

Jaffer  was  soon  brought  in  by  Buff,  who  had  no  great  love  for 
him,  and  he  stood  before  us,  with  a  hang-dog  expression  in  his  deep 
stealthy  eyes  and  on  his  swarthy  visage.  Yussef  said  something  to 
him,  which  was  spoken  forcibly  and  rapidly  in  Arabic,  and  which  I 
did  not  understand ;  but  I  saw  that  Jaffer  gave  him  a  glance  full  of 
reproach,  that  he  trembled  and  almost  grew  pale.  He  then  placed 
his  hands  upon  his  head,  crossed  them"  on  Ms  breast,  and  bent  his 
eyes  on  the  carpet. 

''Jaffer!"  said  the  merchant,  solenmly,  "by  the  truth  of  the 
blessed  Koran — by  the  blackness  of  the  Kaaba— and  by  the  bones  of 
the  Prophet,  I  conjure  you  to  teU  us  (if  you  know)  w£o  committed 
those  assassinations  which  have  seven  times  reddened  Aden  with  the 
blood  of  the  Pranks  ?" 

"  It  was  I — Jaffer,"  he  replied  immovably. 

"  You  ?"  I  exclaimed,  snatching  up  my  sword,  which  lay  on  a  side 
table ;  "  you,  Jaffer  ?" 

"  By  the  Grot  of  Mount  Hara,  it  was." 

"  And  at  whose  command  ?" 

"  The  emir's ;  besides,  the  precept  of  the  Prophet  requires  us  to 
destroy  all  Kafirs." 

"  Rascal ;  you  might  have  destroyed  me  in  my  sleep  !" 

"  Yea,  at  any  time ;  but  you  speak  my  tongue,  and  have  been  kind 
to  me ;  Jaffer  is  an  Arab — he  never  forgets  a  friend,  or  forgives  an 
enemy." 

"  And  you  fought  against  us  this  morning  ?" 

"  Yes ;  beside  the  bridle  of  Mohamed,"  he  replied,  while  his  eyes 
filled  with  a  wolfish  glare  ;  "  and  thaiks  to  the  Prophet,  who  gave  me 
ears  to  heai',  eyes  to  see,  and  a  tongue  to  tell,  there  is  not  a  soldier 
in  your  ranks,  or  a  bullet  in  your  pouches,  but  the  emir  knows 
their  number ;  an  order  is  scarcely  issued  by  your  Dola,  but  it  is 
known  in  his  tents,  and  there  is  not  a  cannon  on  your  batteries 
without  its  weight  and  position  being  known  to  him  ;  but  I  wiE. 
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slay  no  more  of  the  Faringis  liere,  for  I  have  ccnipleted  seKen,  tho 
mystical  number,  and  notr  my  task  is  ended." 

I  sprang  towards  Jaffer,  whose  eyes  flashed  savagely,  as  he  grasped 
his  jambea,  but  Yussef  flung  down  his  pipe  and  interposed  with,  a 
smile. 

"  BufP,  call  the  main  guard — Langley,  this  man  is  both  a  spy  and 
assassin !" 

"  Begone — fly !"  cried  the  merchant,  raising  the  green  bHnd. 

Jaft'er  bounded  through  the  open  window  and  rushed  across  the 
barrack-yard,  with  Ms  jambea  in  his  hand,  like  a  Malay  rujining  a 
muck.  On  seeing  liim  approachiag  thus,  the  sentinel  at  the  gatp 
charged  his  bayonet  to  stop  him,  but  he  passed  through  the  barrier 
like  a  flash  of  lightning.  Langley  (who  had  not  understood  the 
half  of  what  passed)  fired  my  pistols  after  him,  but  both  balls 
missed. 

"The  devil!"  said  he,  "my  hand  shakes  after  this  morning's 
work.'"' 

On  seeing  this,  one  of  our  advanced  sentinels  levelled  at  Jaffer, 
and  fired.  The  bullet  knocked  off  his  tui-ban.  The  eyes  of  Yussef 
glared,  for  his  sympatliies  were  evidently  with  the  fugitive. 

'•'  On,  on !"  he  cried,  clapping  his  hands,  though  Jafi'er  could  no 
longer  hear  him  ;  "  to  the  hills,  to  the  hills  !  on,  on — may  the  scor- 
pions of  Cashan  sting  thee  if  thou  art  taken  !" 

He  took  the  road  which  led  dii'ectly  to  the  main  pass,  and  escaping 
several  musket  shots,  disappeared  among  the  Munsoorie  range  of 
hills,  where  the  Duffadhar  with  his  black  Peons  hunted  for  him 
until  nightfall,  but  in  vain ;  and  this  savage  Mussulman,  who  was 
well  worthy  of  being  a  follower  of  the  "  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain," 
or  Prince  of  the  Assassins,  was  seen  in  Her  Britannic  Majesty^s 
garrison  of  Aden  no  more. 


CHAPTER  XXY. 

DJ   WHICH   I   BECOME    AX   AMBASSADOR. 

TnorGH  the  discovery  that  the  assassin  of  so  many  of  our  men  was 
my  own  servant  was  very  unpleasant,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and 
calculated  to  raise  suspicions  against  every  Arab  in  Aden,  I  was  gra- 
tified that  all  doubts  regarding  the  honour  and  probity  of  my  friend 
Yussef  were^  removed ;  and  he  now  invited  Langley  and  me  to  the 
bungalow  of  the  Parsee  to  have  a  glass  of  ginger-beer  from  his  cool 
deep  cellars,  which  were  dug  far  below  the  foundations  of  the  hotel; 
for  however  humble  that  beverage  may  seem  at  home,  we  deemed  it 
no  ordinary  luxury  in  a  climate  where  dui-ing  the  south-west  monsoon, 
the  thermometer  rises  to  104°  in  the  shade ;  where  scarlet  cloth  will 
fade  into  pinkish  white,  and  the  blade  of  a  di-a^vn  svrord  grows  hot 
even  under  the  shadow  of  a  tree. 
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*'  I  see  dark  looks  on  all  sides  of  me  Lere,"  said  Yussef,  as  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  hotel ;  "  all  ties  are  now  for  ever  broken  between  you 
and  the  Arabs — I  can  come  to  Aden  no  more.'"' 

'•'  I  am  amazed  you  could  venture  in  after  our  late  affairs  with 
your  people  !"  said'Langley ;  "you  are  indeed  a  bold  feUow." 

"  I  have  my  pass  or  protection ;  besides,  Kufa,  the  Parsee,  owes 
me  a  s^reat  siun  of  money — 4000  rupees,  which  he  must  pay  me 
to-day."' 

After  our  beer  was  quaffed  in  the  cool  shady  room,  where  the  sea- 
breeze  passed  in  through  the  Venetian  blinds  on  one  side  and  out  at 
those  on  the  other,  we  had  quite  a  scene  between  the  Parsee  and  the 
Arab,  of  whose  loan  the  former  cunningly  and  basely  denied  all 
knowledge  or  remembrance ;  and  for  a  time,  Yussef  preserved  his 
temper  with  admirable  equanimity. 

"I  beseech  you  to  consider  again,"  said  he,  for  the  fifth  or  sixth 
time;  '-'thou  mayst  perhaps  have  forgotten — such  things  will  happen. 
EeKeve  me,  0  ]Siirza  Kufa,  that  the'paltry  4000  rupees  are  nothing 
to  me,  but  I  abhor  being  doubted.  Think  again — it  was  at  Mocha, 
on  the  10th  day  of  Moharram — that  is  the  3rd  of  May  according  to 
the  Christian  year — I  lent  you  the  money  to  aid  in  building  this 
bungalow." 

But  the  Parsee  answered  invariably  and  doggedly, 

'•'  It  all  one  fable,  sahib  ;  me  never  borrow,  nor  require  to  borrow, 
and  I  am  ready  to  gib  my  sowgund  (oath)  before  the  Kadi  or  the 
commandant." 

'•'By  my  hopes  of  never  losing  milk  or  wiater  provision,  yea,  by 
every  stone  iu  the  walls  of  Mecca,  I  swear  thou  didst !"  cried  the 
young  merchant,  passionately,  as  his  hand  trembled  about  the  carved 
ivory^lult  of  his  jambea;  a  motion  which  did  not  escape  the  quick 
glittering:  eyes  of  the  Parsee,  who  then  said, 

'•'Sahib  will  have  a  receipt,  an  acknowledgment,  for  so  mosh 
money  r" 

'•'  Dog  and  wretch,  there  is  dirt  on  your  turban !"  cried  the  merchant, 
who  could  no  longer  govern  his  fury.  "  I  have  the  acknowledgment, 
but  I  am  an  Ai-ab"  of  "the  Arabs,  and  believed  that  my  word  would 
have  sufficed  for  thee,  thou  wretched  Guebre ;  yet,  smce  thou  -^t 
have  it  so,  here  is  thy  precious  receipt." 

The  Parsee  grew 'a  little  pale  as  Yussef  drew  from  a  species  of 
pocket-book  which  was  stuck  in  his  girdle,  a  slip  of  paper,  on  seeing 
which  he  also  changed  colour,  and  grew  pale  as  ashes. 

Lo  !  the  writing  had  vanished  from  the  white  paper  like  the  mira- 
culous verse  which  the  Prophet  wrote  before  Abdallah  Ebn  Masud, 
and  which  disappeared  from  his  tablets  in  a  night.  It  was  blank, 
and  scarcely  a  vestige  of  wi-iting  remained  upon  it ;  for  it  had  been 
written  with  that  species  of  ink  which  is  only  sold  by  Jews,  and 
which  beguis  to  fade  away  from  the  moment  of  writing  until  it  passes 
from  the  paper  and  leaves  no  trace  behiud.  The  honest  Arab  was 
thunderstruck !  he  examined  his  note-book  again  and  again ;  but 
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the  face  of  the  vile  Parsee  "was  radiant  with  joy  and  malignant 
triumph. 

"  Aha,  sahilj — who  lie  now  ?  who  have  dirt  on  him  tiirban  ?  who 
rierht,  eh  ?"  he  asked,  adjusting  his  long  gown,  while  he  grinned  like 
a  Daboon. 

"  Guebre,"  said  the  Arab,  nobly,  "  if  thou  hadst  pled  poverty,  I 
would  have  given  thee  these  4000  rapees,  which  to  me  are  about  as 
valueless  as  a  handful  of  desert  sand ;  hadst  thou  asked  for  longer 
grace,  yea,  until  my  beard  was  grey  as  thine  own,  it  had  been  given 
thee ;  but  thou  hast  most  infamously  deceived  me ;  yet  a  time  for 
■vengeance  will  com-C,  0  wretch !  and  when  Azrael,  the  an^'el  of 
death  touches  thee  with  one  hand,  in  the  other  he  will  hold  the 
receipt  of  Yussef.  Yoi(  do  not  think  I  have  lied  !"  he  asked,  suddenly 
turning  to  those  officers  who  had  witnessed  this  strange  scene. 

"On  my  honour,  Yussef,  I  do  not,'"'  said  I. 

**Kor  t,"'  added  Langley;  "but  I  believe  our  Parsee  to  be  a 
thorough-bred  rogue."' 

"  Good,  good,"  said  Yussef,  carefully  folding  the  now  blank  and 
useless  receipt,  and  replacing  it  in  his  repository,  while  the  Parsee 
slunk  cut  of  the  coifee-room ;  "this  testimony  to  the  truth  of  Yussef 
of  Mocha  will  bring  good  fruit." 

At  that  moment,  Buff,  erect  as  a  post,  presented  liimself,  saying 
that  the  colonel  wished  to  see  Mr.  Langley  and  me  in  the  Orderly 
Hoom.  Desiring  Yussef  to  wait  for  me  at  my  quarters,  we  hurried 
to  the  colonel,  with  whom  we  found  a  number  of  officers  assembled. 

O'Hara,  who  was  smoking  a  handsome  hubble-bubble,  the  tobacco 
in  which  was  mixed  with  apple  paste,  informed  us,  that  by  instruc- 
tions received  from  government,  he  was  to  form  an  alliance,  if 
possible,  with  the  Sultan  of  Sana,  who  was  also  lord  of  the  wealthy 
and  fortified  city  of  Mocha,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  aid,  by 
means  of  gold, '  against  the  Abdaii,  the  Futhali  Arabs,"  and  other 
Shiekhs,  who  were  hostile  to  us.  and  thus  to  put  in  operation  the  old 
—and,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it — wicked  policy  of  England,  by  setting 
the  people  of  the  country  against  each  other,  so  that  we  might  have 
a  safe  opportunity  for  further  encroachment.  But  the  chief  object 
vras  to  repress  the  emir  and  a  mad  santon,  who  styled  himself 
Regenerator  of  the  Paith,  and  was  secretly  organizing "^a  more  com- 
bined attack  on  Aden. 

'•'  I  must  send  at  least  one  officer  as  an  envoy  to  this  Sultan  of  Sana, 
whose  capital  is  distant  many  days'  journey.  The  mission  is  fraught 
vriih.  danger,  gentlemen,'"'  contmued  the"  colonel,  "  for  the  Abdahi 
and  other  tribes  lie  betvreen  us  and  the  hdls  in  one  direction,  and  the 
iSubbeihi  Arabs  between  us  and  Mocha  in  another,  "^'e  know  suffi- 
cient of  both  to  believe  that  any  attempt  to  pass  through  their 
ten-itories  is  all  but  impossible,  imless  with  a  strong  armecl  force ; 
and  to  crown  all,  the  Sultan  or  Imaum  is  one  of  the  rnost  abominable 
tyrants  that  ever  encumbered  the  earth — an  intractiblc  old  monster, 
who  never  passes  a  day  vrithout  having  the  sabre,  the  bowstring,  or 
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poison  in  operation.  Yet  his  people  look  upon  him  as  lord  of  all  the 
world,  and  a  great  deal  more ;  so,  yon  see,  the  prospect  is  not  a  veij 
iuTiticg  one.  I  would  go  in  person,  but  to  what  end,  for  I  know 
not  his  gibberish,  unless  a  little  of  the  Choctaw,  which  I  learned  in 
America," would  suit.  My  envoy  n)ust  be  thoroughly  master  of  the 
language,  and  a  cunning  fellow,  who  will  flatter  old  Bluebeard  into  a 
ti'eaty  with  us." 

"  I  am  ready  to  be  off  in  a  uMuute,"  said  O'Flannigan. 

"  But  you  don't  speak  Arabic,  Pat,"  said  0'Hara,"with  surprise. 

'•'  ^That's  the  odds  ?  Arabic  ?  No ;  I  heard  enough  of  it  the  other 
night  to  serve  me  a  life  time,  when  these  Abdali  were  all  yelling  like 
the  devils  of  a  climate  hotter  even  than  Aden." 

"  The  Imaum  does  not  speak  English,  it  appears." 

*'  Then  maybe  the  ould  baste  speaks  Irish,  and  if  so,  I  amhis 
man.  I  hear  them  always  swearing  by  the  Holy  Grot  of  jVJ^It 
Hara,  and  if  that  has  not  a  very  Iiish  sound,  I  know  not  what  has. 
It  might  pass  for  a  shooting-box  on  your  estate,  Colonel ;  it  should 
belong  to  the  O'Hara  family,  at  least."  r  «^ 

''  By  the  way,"  asked  some  one,  "what  does  that  mean,  Hilton  ?'Wi 

"  The  cavern  where  Mahomet  usually  secluded  himself,  and  haa 
his  pretended  visions  with  the  angel  Gabriel." 

"  You  long-headed  Scotsmen  know  everything."  0 

"  I  should  not  wonder,"  added  Montague,  "  if  this  old  Sultan 
proves  to  be  a  countryman  of  yours ;  I  have  heard  of  one  who 
became  viceroy  of  Egypt." 

"lam  sorry  to  select  any  of  you,  gentlemen,  for  a  dangerous 
duty,"  said  O'Hara;  "but,  upon  my  honour,  I  don't  know  of  any 
man  among  us  better  able  to  perform  this  service  than  Hilton.  Will 
you  undertake  it  ?" 

"Cheerfully,"  said  I. 

"  But  some  one  must  accompany  you." 

Langley,  O'Elannigan,  and  Montague  offered  themselves;  but  as 
the  latter  was  suffering  from  a  wound,  the  Irish  captain  was  too 
reckless,  and  as  Ered  was  my  old  "  chum,"  I  found  myself  compelled 
to  make  a  choice  in  his  favour. 

"  Then  there  are  those  devilish  Abdali,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  how 
are  they  to  be  outflanked  ?" 

"  There  are  military  shiekhs  who  will  guard  a  traveller  from  town 
to  town  for  a  handsome  consideration,"  said  I ;  "  but  how  are  we  to 
communicate  with  them  ?" 

"  Ask  advice  from  your  friend  the  coffee  merchant,"  said  Montague ; 
*'he  is  an  intelligent  fellow,  and  may,  I  think,  be  trusted." 

The  orderly-room  sergeant,  or  clerk,  was  despatched  to  my  b'^n- 
galow  for  Yussef,  who  soon  appeared  among  us,  and  bowed  to  all, 
with  a  respect  that  was  somewhat  tinged  with  excitement,  but  it  im- 
mediately vanished  when  he  was  informed  that  I  wished  an  escort  to 
Sana,  through  those  terrible  Abdali  and  other  frontier  tribes  who 
were  the  cui-se  of  our  new  settlement. 
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"The  nakib,"  said  lie,  "has  been  the  friend  of  Yussef;  under  the 
hand  ann  ^cna  ul  \Lc  cunr,  Ls  iriil  V-'-C'irc  for  him  a  letter  of  protec- 
tion;, and  Ills  other  friend,  tne  smeiai  Audidraeiik  of  Dhafai-;,  -ivill 
e.-cort  him  to  the  city  of  the  Imaum  and  back  again  in  safety,  \nth 
the  hundred  spears  of  his4ribe." 

''Hilton,  consider  well,"  said  the  colonel,  seriously;  "can  you 
rely  on  this  man  r" 

"  Cursed  be  he  who  misleadeth  the  stranger  or  diggeth  a  pit  for 
tlie  blind !"  said  the  Arab,  with  inexpressible  dignity,"lor  he  nnder- 
siood  what  O'Hara  had  said;  "I  will  travel  with  the  nakib  (he  has 
--  vrr  been  my  friend  l)  towards  the  city  of  the  Imaum,  or  I  will  bring 

.-  a  letter  from  Mohamed,  and  remain  here  in  Aden  a  hostage  till 
a-.o  return.'"' 

^^"othing  could  be  faii'er ;  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  I  do  not  quite 
iflirerstand  you  Arabs  yet." 

Yussef  gave  honest  O'Hara  a  covert  smile  of  scorn,  as  he  said, 

"At  all  times  difficult  of  access  from  the  majesty  and  grandeur 
^■liich  surrounded  him,  the  sultan  was  never  more  inaccessible  than 
^ow ;  for  he  has  immured  himself  in  his  Castle  of  Delights,  where  he 
^asks  in  the  smiles  of  a  beautiful  slave,  whose  chaims  have  weaned 
him  from  all  the  cares  of  state,  so  that  Kabd-al-Hoosi,  the  vizier,  and 
tke  people,  the  slaves  of  his  will,  munnui-  among  themselves,  and 
urge  that  she  should  be  slaiu  to  cure  him  of  his  passion." 

"  Is  this  woman  so  handsome  r" 

"  She  is  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  several  hundi-eds  who 
adorn  his  seraglio." 

"Several  hundreds!  what  an  unconscionable  old  Bluebeard!" 
said  OTlannigan.  "  I  would  give  a  month's  pay  to  have  the  over- 
hauling of  that  place." 

•'■'Achieve  for  us  the  extinction  of  these  Abdali,"  said  O'Hara :. 
"  secure  the  alliance  of  the  Sultan  of  Sana,  and  you  will  have  a  fair 
claim  to  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  the  British'government — " 

"  Such  as  it  is,"  muttered  OTlannigan,  dubiously. 

"And  what  is  better — on  the  Horse^ Guards  for  promotion." 

"  But  he  may  cut  our  heads  off." 

"  Then  we'll  put  up  a  fine  monument  to  your  memory  somewhere ; 
in  Westminster,  mavbe." 

"  Bravo,"  said  I  {  "  I'll  risk  it— I  am  off !" 

"  I  will  seek  Mohamed,"  said  the  merchant,  "  and  if  I  do  not  re- 
tui-n  in  the  first  hour  after  sunset  with  his  letter,  do  not  expect  it — 
for  I  will  return  no  more  —  a  good  evening  —  may  God  protect 
you  all." 

TVith  one  of  his  profound  salutes,  this  interesting  Arab  withdrew ; 
and  wliile  O'Hara,  with  Montague's  aid,  prepared  a  highflown  epistle 
to  his  high  mightiness  the  Imaum  of  Sana,  Langlcy  and  I  hijrried  to 
our  quaiters  to  select  clothes,  pack  our  portmauteriux,  prepare  our 
horses,  our  pi-stois,  and  a  good  store  of  ball-cartridges,  I  waited  im- 
patiently for  the  retura  of  Yussef  with  the  letter  of  pi^x-.ction  from 
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the  deadliest  enemy  of  the  British  government ;  and  I  was  not  without 
fears  that  he  would  never  procure  it ;  for  our  projected  mission, 
though  a  dangerous  one,  in  the  adventures  which  it  promised  us,  had 
a  singular  charm  for  two  such  spirits  asLangley  and  me. 

At  nightfall  Yussef  returned,  with  an  ample  letter  of  protection, 
signed  and  sealed  by  the  emir.  On  being  untied  and  unrolled  (for 
Mussehnans  do  not  fold  their  letters),  it  ran  somewhat  thus  : — 

'•' BisMiLLAH,  &c.,  &-C.  In  the  name  of  the  most  Holy  Prophet, 
We  Mohamed,  surnamed  Al  RascJiid,  Emir  of  aU  the  Abdali,  com- 
mand the  people  of  our  tribe,  and  their  friends  the  FuthaKs  of  Aden, 
to  abstain  from  plundering  or  molesting  the  persons,  horses,  or 
camels  of  the  most  excellent  and  esteemed  nakibs,  Hilton  and 
Langley,  who  are  proceeding  on  a  mission  to  that  divine  Master  of 
the  Throne  of  Gold,  the  most  admirable  of  Imaums,  Solyman  Sultan 
of  Sana.  Given  at  the  request  of  our  excellent  frienci  Yussef  of 
Mocha,  and  written  on  the  last  day  of  Kamadan,  in  the  yeai'  of  the 
Eegii-a,  126i. 

"  MoHAiCED  EjIIH." 

"  Between  this  and  Sana,  the  roads  are  most  unsafe,"  said  Yussef, 
after  I  had  thanked  liim,  "  but  this  letter  wiU  sulficiently  protect  you 
from  the  Bedouins,  who  have  lately  been  seen  amon^  the  coltee 
mountains.  On  reachmg  the  camp  of  the  Sheikh  Abdulmelik,  his 
band,  all  brave  and  determined  men,  wiU  be  your  escort  to  Sana. 
Are  you  going  with  your  master?"  he  asked  of  Buff,  who  was 
oiHng  my  pistols. 

"  jST 0,  sir ;  journeys  and  furloughs  are  not  for  poor  fellows  like  me.** 

"  Come  with  us/'  said  the  Arab,  "  and  I  AviU  find  you  a  bride  from 
the  desert,  whose  dowTy  will  be  a  tent  and  a  spear — a  bosom  of  down 
and  two  bright  eyes." 

'•'I  thank  you,'sir;  but  I  could  never  keep  a  wife  on  my  clearings, 
unless  she  washed  for  the  company,"  said  lionest  Buff,  shaking  his 
head,  while  I  laughed  at  his  practical  reply  to  Yussef  s  poetical 
invitation. 

By  the  recommendation  of  the  latter,  Langley  and  I  provided  a 
number  of  shawls,  handsome  pipes,  and  a  drinking  cup,  as  presents 
for  Abdulmelik.  We  bade  adieu  to  the  mess  overnight,  with  more 
than  usual  regret  (for  our  mission  was  not  destitute  of  great  danger), 
•and  prepared  to  take  the  road  betimes  on  the  morrow. 


CHAPTER  xx^^. 

OUR  DEPARTURE. 

Our  merry  drums  and  iifes  were  making  the  splintered  crater  and 
caverned  rocks  of  Aden  ring  to  the  reveille,  when  we  mounted  two 
Arabian  horses  of  Langley 's  choosing — fine  animals,  which,  to  the 
proverbial  fleetness  and  symmetry  of  tireir  race,  added  somewhat  more 
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of  tlie  strength  of  the  iitiropean  breeds.  Our  cloaks,  valises,  with. 
m\  double-barrelled  percussions,  and  Fred's  revolver,  were  strapped 
to  the  saddles.  Our  regimental  waistbelts  and  swords  were  all  that 
we  retained  of  our  own  dress,  for,  by  the  advice  of  Yussef,  we  hai 
procured  from  the  bazaar  full  Arab  suits,  nearly  alike ;  ample  yellow- 
cotton  drawers,  and  vests  of  blue  cloth  laced  with  silver ;  red  tar- 
booshes, surrounded  by  a  roll  of  muslin,  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
wrought  over  with  texts  of  the  Koran,  and  over  this  was  a  sash,  the 
long  floating  fringes  of  which  were  silk  and  gold. 

The  soldiers  of  our  mainguard,  who  concluded  that  we  had  some 
frolic  in  hand,  laughed  on  seeing  us  mounted  and  attired  in  tliis  cos- 
tume ;  but  poor  Bufl'  looked  very  grave,  and  viewed  our  departure 
with  no  small  anxiety,  and  tears  glistened  in  his  eyes,  as  he  received 
the  keys  of  my  baggage. 

"  Good-bye,*^  mylads,"  said  OTlannigan,  who  was  captain  of  the 
mainguard ;  "  and  now,  as  you  are  going  on  your  thravels,  I'll  give 
vou  the  advice  my  father  gave  me,  when  I  was  turning  my  back  on 
l3allinamara  to  joiu  the  Royal  County  Down ;  '  iS'ever  dthrink  water, 
Pat,  when  you  can  get  betther ;  and  never  kiss  the  maid,  when  you 
can  kiss  the  misthress.' " 

"  Good-bye,  Bulf,  I'll  soon  be  back,"  said  I. 

"Faith,  sir,  I'm  afraid  we'U  be  getting  you  both  back  salted  in  a 
hamper,  if  you  ever  come  back  at  all." 

Yussef  accompanied  us,  perched  between  the  humps  of  a  fine 
camel,  which  ambled  easily  along,  as  the  rider  had  got  rid  of  the 
mountam  of  cofi'ee  packages,  with  w^hich  he  had  entered  Aden  yes- 
terday ;  and  together  we  took  the  path  through  the  Turkish  wall. 

Enjoying  the  pleasure  of  freedom  from  the  trammels  of  duty  and 
tiie  dull  routine  of  hard  garrison  life,  with  the  excitement  of  an- 
ticipated adventures,  minted  perhaps  with  dangers,  we  left  the 
arid  promontory  and  its  Turkish  towers  behind,  and  turned  our 
horses'  heads  towards  the  bright  green  hills  of  Yemen.  Of  Aden  we 
were  long  since  heartily  sick,  never  having  ventured  far  beyond  the 
chain  of  heights  that  overlook  the  narrow  isthmus ;  for,  in  conse- 
quence of  tlie  continual  hostility  waged  against  us  by  the  Arabs, 
and  their  proneness  to  assassination,  the  general  order,  that  no  officer 
or  soldier,  on  pain  of  disobedience,  should  go  beyond  two  miles  fron? 
«amp  or  quarters,  had  been  strictly  enforced  by  O'Hara. 

"W  e  had  barely  got  clear  of  tlie  Main  Pass,  before  we  were  joined 
6y  a  fourth  traveller — a  fat  and  weU-fed,  but  dusky-looking  person- 
age, wearing  an  enormous  white  turban,  and  loose  over-coat  of  tliin 
cloth ;  he  bestrode  a  stout  donkey,  which  he  whipped  and  spurred 
witli  great  energy. 

"  By  the  camel  of  the  Prophet,  it  is  the  false  dog  who  keeps  the 
caravanserai — the  Parsee  !"  said  Yussef,  with  a  glance  of  anger. 
"  Well,  son  of  an  unbelieving  mother,  art  thou  come  to  pay  me  thosa 
4000  rupees?" 

"  No,  sahib,"  said  he,  skilfully  placing  his  donkey  between  LsLOg' 
I 
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leys  horse  aud  inijie ;  "  me  am  going  to  Sana,  under  de  whit* 
officers'  protection  (if  poor  Parsee  be  allowed),  to  buy  fruit  an/i 
raisins." 

"  Art  thou  not  afraid  that  I  will  kill  thee  in  the  desert  or  on  tht* 
mountains  ?" 

"Yes,  Kojah  Yussef,  so  me  no  trust  you,"  replied  the  Parsee; 
grinning  and  spurring  to  keep  up  with  us. 

"  Upon  my  word,  sir,"  said  I,  no  way  pleased  by  this  absurd  ad- 
dition to  our  party,  "  I  think  you  had  better  return  while  your  skia 
is  whole,  for  after  your  treatment  of  my  friend,  I  must  decline — " 

"No,  no,"  said  Langley,  "let  him  come,  by  all  means,  we'll  have 
some  fun  with  him — come,  get  on  in  front,  old  fellow,"  he  added, 
gi\'ing  the  donkey  a  lash  with  his  whip,  wliich  made  it  scamper  be- 
fore us,  and  we  laughed  immoderately  at  the  fat  Parsee,  whose  body, 
perched  far  back  upon  the  donkey,  loomed  from  side  to  side,  and 
seemed  to  have  no  other  legs  than  those  of  the  animal  he  rode. 

"He  may  come,"  said  Yussef,  with  a  dark  smile;  "ere  long 
Munkir  and  Nakir  will  demand  from  him  an  account  of  my 
rupees." 

"  Munkir  and  Nakir — who  are  they  r" 

"  Two  frightful  spirits,"  he  repHed,  lowering  his  voice,  "  who  in- 
terrogate the  corpses  of  the  departed,  which  are  forced  to  sit  upright 
and  answer  them ;  and  if  they  mamtain  when  dead  the  lies  they 
told  when  living,  then  they  are  beaten  with  iron  mallets  and  gnawed 
by  the  teeth  of  ninety-nine  dragons,  each  having  seven,  heads,  for 
such  is  the  law  of  the  Prophet." 

"  ^\  e  poor  Kafirs  wiU  find  ourselves  in  a  bad  way  when  we  come 
jmder  their  hands  ;  they  will  be  worse  than  our  friends  the  AbdaL.'* 

"The  souls  of  infidels,  unhappy  that  they  are!"  replied  Yussef, 
in  the  same  grave  tone,  "  are  inclosed  in  a  pit  in  the  wilderness  of 
Hadramaut — the  adjacent  province,  where  they  must  remain  for 
ever — for  so  it  was  revealed  at  Medina." 

We  now  passed  the  rocky  defile,  the  scene  of  our  recent  conflict, 
of  which  not  a  vestige  remained,  save  one  or  two  dead  horses,  half 
ifevoui'ed  by  vultui-es.  Prom  these,  the  flies  arose  in  black  clouds  as 
ve  passed  them.  We  struck  ofi:'  by  a  path  known  to  Yussef,  and 
•wliich  he  said,  -would  bring  us  to  the  road  leading  directly  from 
Moclia  to  Sana,  and  wliich,  by  being  the  most  frequented,  was  the 
most  safe.  The  morning  air  was  pure  and  extremely  pleasant,  the 
unclouded  sun  was  rising  in  our  rear ;  the  green  hills  were  spreading 
before  us ;  the  dew  lay  heavy  on  the  grass  ;  on  the  beautiful  foHage 
of  the  fig,  melon,  peach,  and  plum-tree,  or  the  broader  branches  of 
the  date-palm,  for  every  mile  we  traversed,  brought  us  into  a  richer 
country  than — from  my  previous  impression  of  sun-burned  Aden — 
I  could  have  believed  Arabia  to  be ;  but  Yemen  is  the  finest  and 
•ifiost  fertile  portion  of  that  vast  peninsula.  It  is  the  true  Arabia 
Pelix — the  Land  of  Incense  in  the  times  of  old ;  for  though  its 
coasts  are  barren  sands,  or  rude  volcanic  rocks,  its  hills  and  valleys 
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1-cera  1,4th  wealth,  and  are  rich  in  all  the  foliage  and  all  the  frnit  of 
il.e  tropics,  flourisliing  in  a  usually  temperate  atmosphere  and  imder 
a  L-euial  sun. 

Yussef  was  a  most  agreeable  companion.  He  told  us  innumerable 
stories  of  vaHant  sheikhs  and  beautii'iil  faiiies,  of  genii,  giants,  and 
seven-headed  monsters ;  but  he  treated  the  Parsee  with  an  amount 
of  scorn,  which,  to  that  personage,  however,  was  not  a  matter  of  the 
smallest  consequence. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

THE   ABDALl! 

AvoIDI^•G-  all  villages,  where,  as  Yussef  said,  we  ran  a  great  risk  of 
being  robbed,  stoned,  or  perhaps  shot  at,  especially  if  the  people 
v.-ere  Tuthalis,  after  passing  through  a  long  woody  tract,  we  halted 
diirmg  the  heat  of  noon  in  a  beautiful  valley  or  wadi,  about  twenty 

' 'S  from  Aden,  in  a  plain  where  a  little  brook  stole  through  the 

1  grass  between  two  thickets  of  taU  and  sombre  date-palms,  gum, 

and  wild  coffee-trees,  the  slender  branches  of  which  were  bending 

under  their  evergi'een  leaves,  and  shrouded  by  the  statelier  foliage  of 

^    '■  fig  and  almond.     Above  the  narrow  vale,  on  a  fragment  of  rock, 

:  e  the  rums  of  an  ancient  building,  which  Yussef  said,  '•'  was  old 

';  he  days  of  King  Ad,"  but  wliich  in  later  times  had  been  the 
iiation  of  a  giant  of  incredible  stature,  who  had  two  great  horns 
L ..  liis  head,  with  the  eyes  of  a  horse  and  the  tail  of  a  cow ;  and 
who  had  been  slain  in  combat  by  the  enchanted  sword  of  an  Abdali 
emir,  an  ancestor  of  Mohamed,  on  the  very  ground  where  we  were 
then  halted. 

Groves  of  varied  green  shrouded  each  end  of  the  valley,  and 
mountains  mellowed  in  the  sumiy  haze  closed  the  landscape  far  be- 
yond them.  Antelopes  were  gliding  and  partridges  wliirring  around 
us,  and  the  fear  of  bringing  more  troublesome  visitors,  alone  re- 
strained us  from  trymg  a  shot  at  them  wkh  Fred's  revolver  before 
luncliing.  We  unbitted  our  horses,  and  in  the  Arabian  fashion. 
picquetted  them  to  trees  by  the  fetlock,  and  thanking  our  stars  that 
we  had  got  so  far  on  our  way  without  seeing  any  of  those  obnoxious 
Abdali,  we  gradually  resigned  ourselves  to  a  short  nap,  while  Yussef 
kindly  offered  to  keep  watcli  for  the  wandering  Arabs,  who,  he  said, 
*'  were  such  adroit  thieves,  that  they  would  steal  the  beard  off  one's 
chin  without  being  discovered." 

We  had  not  dozed  for  half  an  hour,  when  a  sudden  yell  of  terror 
from  the  fat  Parsee  awoke  us,  and  mechanically  we  grasped  our 
swords  and  pistols,  which  lay  at  hand. 

"We  are  betrayed!"  I  exclaimed,  on  seeing  that  not  less  than 
five  hundred  Abdali  horsemen  were  around  us,  all  mounted  on  their 
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fleet  and  fiery  horses,  and  clad  in  their  wliite  turbans  and  linen  shirts, 
■svith  their  maces,  lances,  cimitars,  and  pistols  bristling. 

"Yussef — Kojah  Yussef !"  cried  Langlev. 

"He  has  disappeared — the  villain!"  said  I,  drawing  my  sword. 

"  JBut  you  have  his  letter — the  letter  of  the  emir." 

"  These  wretches  could  never  read  it." 

"Then  let  us  die  game, Hilton — goodbye — God  bless  von,  Frani; 
—it  is  all  up  with  us — we  shall  be  hewed  to  pieces  !" 

But  the  Abdali  sat  motionless  on  then*  horses,  with  the  bright 
ponits  of  their  long  reedy  lances  glittering  in  the  sunshine,  and  seeing 
no  attempt  made  to  assail  us,  I  drew  from  my  breast-pocket  the  real 
or  pretended  letter  of  protection,  to  which,  the  name  of  their  emir 
was  attached.  A  brilliantly  accoutred  Arab,  mounted  on  a  maguili- 
cent  horse,  came  forward  from  the  dense  group,  and  though  the  red- 
ness of  his  beard  had  disappeared,  under  the  turbaned  helmet,  v.ith 
its  bird  of  paradise  plume,  I  recognised,  in  the  face  of  the  terrible 
emir,  the  mild  features  of  Yussef,  the  coffee  merchant,  who  had  so 
often  hobbed  and  nobbed  with  me  at  Aden  over  a  cup  of  his 
Mocha,  and  a  whiff  from  my  hubble-bubble.  He  had  now  reappeared 
in  his  proper  costume,  with  that  love  of  effect  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  Orientals.  Having  great  doubts  of  the  treatment  we  might  ex- 
perience, Fred  and  I  stood  somewhat  on  our  guard  as  he  approached, 
while  the  poor  Parsee  grovelled  on  the  earth  before  him,  burying  his 
face  and  head  among  the  long  grass  in  token  of  abject  humility.  The 
emir  smiled,  as  he  said  to  me, 

"You  trusted  to  me,  and  protected  me  as  poor  Y'ussef,  the  coffee 
trader — I  will  not  betray  that  trust  as  the  Emir  Mohamed." 

"  How  can  we  be  assui-ed  of  that  P'  I  asked.  "  Have  you  not  de- 
ceived me  and  others  under  this  assumed  character  of  a  dealer  from 
Mocha  ?" 

"  Stratagems  are  fair  in  war,"  he  answered,  loftily,  "and  war  has 
been  made  upon  us  by  the  unwelcome  presence  of  your  soldiers  on 
the  Cape  of  Aden.  The  Abdali  have  come  from  Ishmael,  and  the  fertile 
plains  as  well  as  the  deserts  of  Arabia  are  their  inheritance,  of  which 
none  but  God  can  deprive  them.  The  land  belongs  to  the  people. 
TV'hat  right  have  the  Faringis  to  demand  a  portion  of  it  ?  The  green 
hills  of  Yemen  and  the  while  rocks  of  Aden  have  been  invaded  many 
times,  and  there  the  crescent  waned  and  shrank  before  Abrahah  the 
Abyssinian,  and  the  Persian  do^s  of  Omar;  but  never  have  hostile  bands 
found  a  path  through  the  wilds  of  Kejed  or  the  barren  sands  ot 
Hejaz,  is  0  ;  Allah  Ackbar !  It  is  the  proudest  boast  of  Ishmael's 
outcast  children  that  they  have  never  been  conquered  !  Sheathe  your 
sword,  and  desire  the  young  nakib,  vour  friend,  to  do  so  likewise. 
He,  too,  is  my  friend,  for  he  believca  in  the  word  of  poor  Yussef,  I 
have  sworn  to  exterminate  the  Faringis ;  but  I  have  eaten  bread  and 
salt  in  your  tents,  and  have  not  forgotten  the  day  when  I  vowed  by 
Him  who  withered  up  the  once  green  wood,  never  to  forget  mj 
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^end!  But  as  for  tlice,  thou  infamous  Parsee— thou  very  Jew, — 
thou  cliild  of  Sarah  !  what  is  the  punishment  a  cowardly  robber 
merits  r" 

The  Parsee  irrovclled  lower  vet,  if  possible,  on  the  earth ;  but  the 
emir  brushed  him  across  the  liead  with  the  ostrich  feathers  which 
adorned  his  lance,  and  then  gave  him  a  prick  with  its  sharp  steel 
point,  saying, 

"  Stand  up,  oh  wretch  I  and  listen  to  me.  For  every  rupee  I  lent 
thee — but  for  no  other  end  than  to  gain  a  footing  among  the  simple 
Faringis  as  Yussef,  the  red-bearded  merchant — I  can  bring  into  the 
field  a  fleet  horse  and  a  well-armed  man.  Thinking  me  a  poor  Arab 
among  the  Faringis — a  foe  among  many  foes — thou  didst  cheat,  and 
accuse  me  of  lying." 

A  hollow  groan  escaped  the  poor  Parsee,  who  was  diencliLa  in 
perspiration,  as  he  lay  prostrate  before  the  terrible  emir. 

"Parsee,  lookup,"  said  the  Arab  ;  "I  said,  that  when  Azrael,  the 
angel  of  death,  spread  his  cold  wings  over  thee,  he  would  hold  before 
thy  greedy  eyes  tlie  blank  receipt  of  Yussef;"  and,  forcing  tlie  groveller 
to  look  up,  he  held  before  his  sky-blue  visage  and  rolling  eyes  the 
strip  of  paper,  from  which  the  prepared  ink  had,  as  he  intended, 
faded  away ;  and  a  half  stilled  cry  for  mercy  left  the  tongue  of  the 
poor  hotel-keeper. 

"  Jafi'er  I  how  should  we  punish  this  son  of  Eblis  ?" 

"  Strip,  and  bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  leave  him  in  a  date 
thicket,  so  that  the  vultures  and  hyasnas  may  eat  hiin  without  trouble 
or  resistance." 

"What  sayest  thou,  Kior  Pon  Kogiar" 

"  Hang  him  up  by  the  shoulder-Blades  on  a  couple  of  iron  hooks, 
and  jerk  nim  over  the  wall  of  Jebel  Ahmer,"  suggested  this  amiable 
personage,  who  wore  a  species  of  Bedouin  kefhe  or  yellow  head-dress, 
the  lower  part  of  which  concealed  all  his  face  but  the  eyes. 

"Bend  down  a  couple  of  young  pines,  and  bind  a  heel  to  each,'* 
said  old  Jaifer,  who  gave  me,  from  time  to  time,  a  grim  and  malicious 
smile,  "then  let  the  saplings  spring  erect  with  alllheir  strength." 

"  Make  him  give  a  new  receipt,  and  then  bore  out  his  eyes  with  a 
hot  iron,"  suggested  a  third. 

"Upon my  honour,  we  have  got  into  pleasant  company,"  said  Fred, 
scanning  the  speakers  with  his  eve-glass,  while  the  Parsee,  between 
each  of  their  propositions,  uttered  a  most  mournful  groan. 

"I  will  do  none  of  these  things,"  said  the  emir,  who  saw,  of 
course,  the  strong  repugnance  expressed  in  our  faces. 

"Then  whip  oil"  his  head  by  one  stroke,"  said  Jaffer,  towards  whom 
I  could  not  resist  making  one  forward  stride,  on  seeing  him  unsheathe 
file  jambea  which  had  already  slain  so  many  of  our  men. 

"No,"  said  the  emir,  "hear  the  sentence  of  Mohamed!  Cut 
♦ff—"  ^  * 

"II\s  head  ?"  cried  a  dozen,  as  they  drew  their  thirsty  weapons. 
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"No — his  beard;  let  him  be  painted  red,  and  led  through  the 
streets  of  Lahadj." 

Jaffer,  Kior  Ibn  Kogia,  and  several  others  sprung  out  of  their  high 
saddles,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  almost  inanhnate  Parsee  had  ms 
beard  rent  from  liis  chin,  and  his  body  stripped  nude  as  when  he  came 
into  the  world.  A  jar  of  red  dye  was  then  brought,  and  he  was 
smeared  over  with  it  from  head  to  heel.  His  tonnentors  then  placed 
him  upon  his  donkey  with  his  face  to  the  tail,  and  below  its  belly  his 
ankles  were  tied  with  his  own  turban ;  but  the  crowning  disgrace 
was  the  loss  of  his  beard  —  the  deepest  dishonour  an  Oriental,  esjic- 
cially  an  Arab,  can  suffer ;  for  they  deem  it  so  sacred,  that  the  hairs 
which  are  detached  by  combing  it  are  carefully  collected  and  buried 
in  the  earth.  Disfigured  thus,  with  all  the  Arab  horsemen  spurring, 
prancing,  laughing,  and  jesting  around  him,  he  was  led  ofi:  towarcis 
Lahadj,  which  vras  close  by,  at  the  foot  of  the  valley ;  and  Langley 
and  I  found  ourselves  compelled  to  mount  and  follow. 

Crossiug  the  Meidam,  a  river  of  Yemen,  which,  after  traversing  a 
hundred  miles,  pours  its  waters  iuto  the  Indian  Ocean  far  west  of 
Aden — we  entered  upon  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  plain,  and,  oe 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  beheld  the  white  walls  and  dat -roofed 
habitations  of  Lahadj,  contrasting  so  pleasantly  with  that  emerald 
verdure,  to  which,  in  Aden,  we  had  so  long  been  strangers.  They 
were  tinted  by  the  warm  glow  of  the  sun,  the  rays  of  which  glittered 
on  the  bright  matchlock  barrels  and  lanceheads  of  the  armed 
guards  who  watched  the  old  Turkish  walls  of  the  town,  the  em- 
battled ^^ate  of  which  they  closed  at  the  approach  of  the  Abdali;  for 
Lahadj  is  the  seat  of  a  petty  sultan  of  its  own. 

On  seeing  this  demonstration  the  emir  halted,  and  sent  forward 
Kior  Ibn  Kogia,  who  led  the  bridle  of  the  ass  on  which  was  tied  the 
wo-begone  Parsee,  whom  the  guards  of  Lahadj  received  with  shriU 
cries  of  delight.  He  was  thrust  through  the  gates ;  and  as  we  rode 
ofi'  towards  the  mountains,  we  heard  the  shouts  and  bursts  of  laughter 
which  greeted  his  appearance  in  the  streets  and  bazaars  of  the  little 
city. 

'•'Frank,"  said  Langley,  "I  do  not  haK  like  the  aspect  of  this  ad- 
venture ;  do  me  the  favour  to  ask  your  friend  in  the  iron  jacket  where 
he  is  taking  us  to — whether  we  are  prisoners,  and  be  sure  to  adopt 
your  most  dulcet  Arabic." 

I  put  the  queries  to  Mohamed,  and  heard  his  answer  witii  anxiety. 

"  Nothing  astonishes  me  more,"  said  he,  "  than  the  credulity  of 
you  Faringis,  and  your  ignorance  of  the  land  of  Yemen  and  its  people. 
None  would  have  respected  my  letter  save  the  Abdali  and  the  old 
Shiekh  Abdulmelik ;  thus,  long  before  you  could  have  reached  liis 
^■iIIage,  it  would  have  been  spat  upon,  torn  to  shreds,  and  trampled 
under  foot  by  the  Futhalis,  the  men  of  Lahadj,  or  other  wanderers, 
who  are  always  prowling  for  travellers  approaching  Mocha.  You 
are  not  my  prisoners,  but,  at  present,  are  my  guests.  Hear  me,"  he 
continued,  adopting  that  Oriental  style  which  would  have  been  so 
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pleasant  to  listen  to,  but  for  the  clouht  that  hovered  in  my  mind; 
"  when  the  Good  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  gave  to  the  childi-en  of 
Sarah  the  riches  of  Judea,  and  to  those  of  Ha^ar  the  desert,  to  the 
latter  He  added  four  precious  gifts ;  a  turban  in  lieu  of  a  crovTi,  a 
tent  in  lieu  of  a  castle,  swords  in  lieu  of  walls,  and  songs  instead  of 
those  laws  which  make  men  slaves.  Hence  the  free  green  mountains 
of  Yemen,  or  the  Yellow  desert,  whose  waves  of  sand  spread  far  away 
towards  the  Persian  Gulf,  are  to  us  a  thousand  times  dearer  than  the 
white  wailed  cities  and  the  spicy  regions  of  the  south.  Yet  have  I 
a  castle  among  the  liills — the  towers  of  Jebel  Ahmer — of  which  even 
the  sultan  of  Sana  might  be  proud,  and  there,  for  this  night,  you 
shall  both  tarry  with  me." 

Descending  from  the  hills,  we  entered  upon  a  broad  flat  valley,  at 
the  extremity  of  which  rose  a  mass  of  pillared  basalt.  The  sky  was 
without  a  cloud ;  and  though  the  sun  had  long  since  sunk  below  the 
horizon,  the  orange  blaze  of  its  setting  yet  spread  over  all  the  west, 
where  one  bright  star  was  twinkling.  At  the  foot  of  the  sombre 
rocks  that  overhung  this  flat  and  fertile  valley,  a  few  groups  of  lonely 
pabn  trees  di'ooped  over  the  little  runnels  that  were  glittering  in  the 
light  of  the  west;  near  these  were  browsing  a  few  long-bearded 
goats.  The  dew  was  faUing  fast  on  rock  and  valley,  and,  as  it  fell,  a 
sweet  fragrance  rose  from  the  aromatic  flowers  that  grew  in  this 
desert  place,  and  mingled  with  the  rich  perfume  of  the  orange  and 
citron  groves.  As  we  rode  on,  a  portion  of  what  appeared  to  be 
basaltic  rocks  gradually  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  castle,  having 
strong  round  towers  of  antique  form,  with  cui'tain  walls  between; 
these  became  more  and  more  defined,  and  as  we  crossed  the  valley,  a 
clear  bright  light,  which,  when  ^dewed  from  the  darkened  hollow 
below,  seemed  like  a  splendid  star  in  the  sky,  was  burned  upon  the 
summit  of  the  loftiest  tower. 

By  this  tune  the  horsemen  were  all  singing  a  wild  but  Kvely  air, 
while  one  beat  on  an  Arab  dram ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  pleasiag, 
or  more  like  a  scene  in  a  drama  or  novel,  than  the  picturesque  aspect 
of  the  sceneiy  and  the  troop,  —  the  darkened  valley  ^nth  its  solemn 
palm  trees,  the  darker  castle  on  its  lofty  rock ;  the  last  flash  of  the 
day  that  had  gone ;  the  group  of  horsemen  in  their  flowing  eastern 
costume,  with  their  regular  features,  their  dark,  expressive  eyes,  so 
fuU  of  fire  and  animation,  and  their  bushy  eyebrows,  denoting  keen 
intelligence ;  their  beautiful  horses,  and  tall  slender  spears  adorned 
with  tassels  and  feathers ;  their  wild  but  harmonious  chant — and, 
chief  of  all,  the  gallant  young  emir,  whose  shining  shirt  of  mail, 
round  shield,  and  floating  di-ess,  brought  back  to  our  memory  the 
stories  we  had  read  of  the  Alhambra,  and  of  the  chivaky  and  gloTj  of 
that  brave  Arab  race,  whose  valour  spread  the  terror  of  their  name 
through  Egypt,  Trance,  and  Spain,  through  India,  Persia,  and 
Greece. 
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CHAPTER  XXYIII. 

THE   CASTLE    OF   JEBEL  AHitER,   OE,  THE   RED   MOUlTTAjnf. 

Eiim,  which  in  Syria  and  Turkey  is  similar  to  the  Ameer  of  the 
people  of  Scinde,  is  a  vague  appellation  given  equally  to  the  com- 
mander of  five  hundred  horse,  and  to  him  who  may  lead  ten  times 
that  number  ;  throughout  Arabia,  where  a  form  of  government  some- 
thing like  that  patriarchal  system  which  so  long  existed  in  the  north 
of  Scotland  still  remains,  they  are  sometimes  styled  sheeriffs,  but  the 
petty  cliiefs  of  the  Abdali  retained  the  more  ancient  oriental  term  for 
their  superior.  In  Yemen  every  district  has  its  governor,  who  is 
termed  a  Dola,  if  of  royal  blood ;  an  Emir,  if  not.  Each  city  has  its 
Kadi,  and  each  village  of  houses  or  tents,  its  Sheikh. 

Like  a  pure  Arab  of  noble  lineage,  the  young  Emir  Mohamed  was 
about  the  middle  height ;  though  very  swarthy,  he  had  tine  and 
regular  features,  through  which  a  ruddy  glow  appeared  at  times. 
His  hair  was  thick  and  of  the  deepest  black ;  his  nose  aquiline,  and 
his  foreliead  prominent,  with  eyebrows  almost  meetin* ;  liis  mouth 
was  handsome,  his  teeth  white  as  pearls ;  his  beard  and  moustaches 
dark  as  coal,  though  I  had  generally  seen  them  dyed  red,  as  a  dis- 
guise— a  tint  sometimes  adopted  by  the  Arabs  as  a  charm  against 
magic.  He  had  a  quick  ear,  a  sonorou,s  voice,  and  a  smile  that  was 
very  captivating. 

Though  it  is  not  the  usual  custom  for  Arabian  sheikhs  and  emirs 
to  dress  themselves  more  richly  than  their  followers,  his  shirt  of  mail 
■was  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  resembled  those  of  the  Mahratta 
horsemen ;  the  steel  casque  around  which  his  turban  was  twisted, 
was  inlaid  with  Damascene  work,  while  the  velvet  sheath  of  his  sword 
(which  was  straight  and  three  feet  long)  was  covered  with  the  richest 
carving  in  silver.  The  blade  was  Persian ;  it  rang  like  a  silver  bell, 
and  had  a  verse  of  the  Koran  upon  it,  in  letters  of  gold;  his  buckler 
hung  on  the  hilt,  and  on  his  right  side  dangled  a  gorgeous  poniard. 
Even  the  workmanship  of  his  sandals  was  minute,  and  they  were 
covered  with  little  studs  of  gold. 

He  frequently  drew  my  attention  to  his  horse,  of  which  he  was 
very  fond  and  proud.  It  had  a  small  head,  with  tapering  ears  and 
large  eyes  fuU  of  fire ;  wide  nostrils  and  an  arched  neck ;  muscular 
legs  and  short  pastenis;  high  round  flanks  and  small  hoofs; 
docile  and  without  vice,  it  was  a  part  of  the  househijld,  and  ate  from 
the  white  hand  of  Mohamed's  favourite  mistress.  He  knew  its  gene- 
alogy as  well  as  his  own  for  four  liundred  years,  and  assured  me  that 
it  contained  '''  all  tlie  noble  qualities  of  the  eastern  horse,  of  Persia 
the  warlike,  Hejaz  the  handsome,  Yemen  the  strong,  and  Nejed  tha 
noble,  Syria  the  rich-skinned,  Egypt  the  fleet,  and  Mesopotamia  tbt 
docile."     It  was  a  perfect  horse  ! 

As  we  rode  up  to  the  winding  path  which  led  to  his  castle  gat^ 
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tnd  along  which  our  Arabian  horses  glided  mth  the  ease  and  security 
of  goats,  all  seemed  to  me  a  dream.  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  I 
was  riding  beside  that  bloodthirsty  emir,  who  had  waged  sobarba- 
rous  a  war  A^dth  our  people,  and  who  was  accused  of  so  wickedly 
slaying  so  many  of  our  poor  seamen,  whose  ships  had  been  captured 
by  the  armed  boats  of  those  Abdali  who  lived  upon  the  coast,  and 
trade  with  Africa.  So  strong  was  this  sentiment  that  I  could  not 
refrain  making  some  remark  indicative  of  what  passed  in  my  mind, 
at  which  he  laughed  with  very  good  humour. 

"  Rumour  says  that  you  are  forming  an  extensive  and  ramified 
league  against  us,"  said  I,  "  uniting  even  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  and  the 
Sciiah  of  Persia  in  it.''* 

"  Rumour  greatly  overrates  the  aims  and  the  influence  of  the  poor 
Emir  of  the  Abdali,"  said  he ;  "  yet  I  would  that  it  were  as  you  say. 
I  committed  a  great  error  in  attacking  you  the  other  night,  nor  did 
I  mean  to  do  so  until  other  sheikhs  had  joined  me ;  but  I  was  blinded 
by  anger  against  those  villanous  Peons,  and  assailed  Aden  unaided 
by  a  single  ally." 

"  Notliing  surprised  me  more  than  your  sparing  the  life  of  the 
nakib  of  our  artillery." 

"  I  presume  that  you  Franks  think  our  Arab  a  mere  destroyer — 
incapable  of  generosity  or  mercy  ?  The  nakib  foudit  well— he  w^as 
defenceless  and  weaponless ;  thus,  I  could  not  slay  him  with  honour, 
and  send  his  hapless  soul  to  the  pit  of  the  Kafirs — the  dark  well  of 
Borhut,  in  Hadramaut ;  yet  I  have  sworn  to  have  his  head  for  his 
abuse  of  the  Abdali,  and  I  never  swore  in  vain ;  but  here  is  the 
house  of  strength  my  father  left  me." 

The  gate  of  this  Arabian  fortress  was  open,  and  on  a  platform 
before  it  stood  six  pieces  of  iron  ordnance,  three  on  each  side,  skil- 
fully placed  so  as  to  sweep  the  steep  and  winding  approach ;  and 
they  had  a  very  suspicious  resemblance  to  British  ship  cannon.  The 
castle  consisted  of  several  broad  and  strongly  built  towers,  alter- 
nately round  and  square,  connected  by  a  dilapidated  curtain  wall. 
These  formed  a  zone  round  the  summit  of  the  rock,  and  were  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  having  been  built  by  the  Turks  soon  after  they 
stormed  Aden  in  153S;  though  I  afterwards  heard  a  story  related 
which  assigned  them  a  more  fanciful  origin  than  the  wars  of  the 
Ai-abs  and  the  bold  Timariots  of  the  Sultan  Selim.  The  doors  and 
deep-mouthed  windows  were  all  spanned  by  elegant  arches,  pointed 
like  those  in  old  Moorish  mosques,  and  ornamented  by  zigzag  fret- 
w^ork  in  the  Saracenic  style  of  decoration.  Between  two  of  the 
towers  there  projected  a  gallery,  which  was  enclosed  by  a  screen  of 
woodwork,  and  within  this  we  heard  a  patter  of  slippers,  and  the 
sound  of  several  female  voices  laughing  and  talking ;  for  the  ladies 
of  the  emir's  household  were  rejoicing  as  they  saw  his  tram  sweeping 
through  the  wide  quadrangle  of  the  stronghold,  which  had  been  wou 
by  one  of  his  ancestors,  who  joined  the  king  of  Mocha — a  descendao^ 
of  the  Prophet — in  his  revolt  against  the  Osmanlies. 
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The  Turkish  portion  of  the  fortress  exhibited  considerable  remains 
of  taste  and  magnificence ;  but  the  more  modem  additions,  built  by 
the  Jew  and  Ai-ab  tradesmen  from  Mocha,  \Yere  rude  and  micouth, 
Aaving  dark,  narrow  and  crooked  passages,  awkward  stairs  and 
massive  doors,  with  floors  and  roofs  of  hard  and  white  chunam. 

My  mijid  was  filled  with  stories  of  the  Moors  of  Granada,  and 
recollections  of  the  delightful  "  Thousand  and  One  Nights,"  as  we 
halted  in  the  quadrangle  ;  nor  was  it  until  I  heard  the  heavy  and 
clumsy  gates  of  this  Arab  stronghold  closed  and  barred,  that  any 
suspicion  of  ihe  emir's  intentions,  or  any  anxiety  as  to  the  future, 
occurred  to  me.  As  for  honest  Fred  Langley,  he  had  no  thoughts 
on  the  matter,  but  was  quietly  smoking  a  cigar,  and  seemed  wholly 
intent  on  examining,  with  all  the  critical  acuteness  of  an  English 
jockey,  the  different  points  of  the  Arab  horses,  so  far  as  he  could,  see 
them,  by  the  clear  starlight  of  the  evening. 

The  emir  resigned  his  beautiful  horse  to  his  followers,  some  of! 
whom  were  quartered  in  the  various  desolate-looking  towers  of  the 
fort ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  occupied  black  tents  and  huts 
of  reeds  and  date-palnis,  turf  and  rock,  near  the  pathway  which  led 
to  the  gate.  Through  several  crooked  passages  m  the  body  of  the 
edifice  we  were  led  by  an  Abysshiian  female  slave,  who  bore  a  kmp, 
and  wore  a  long  dress  of  scarlet  cotton,  a  linen  veil,  rings  of  latten 
on  her  fingers,  and  glass  bracelets  on  her  bare  and  shining  arms,  till 
we  reached  a  kind  ol'  hall,  where  the  taste  of  the  Turks  had  achieved 
for  their  Beglerbeg  what  the  simpler  Yemenees  could  never  have 
done  for  themselves.  This  hall  had  many  slender  pillars  which 
upheld  its  paiated  roof,  and  the  capitals  of  these  were  adorned  by 
stones  of  blue  alabaster,  the  bright  spars,  the  onyxes  and  coarse 
emeralds,  which  are  found  ia  the  neighbouring  rocks. 

A  number  of  perfumed  lamps  were  now  lighted  by  some  r»retty 
Abyssinian  slaves,  all  remarkable  for  their  graceful  figures  and  deli- 
cate features ;  and  soft  carpets  were  spread,  and  pipes  and  coffee 
prepared  for  us ;  for  though  our  host,  the  emir,  was  a  devout 
Mussulman,  who  never  omitted,  if  possible,  to  turn  his  face  towards 
Mecca  five  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  to  offer  up  his  orisons  at 
sunset,  midnight,  and  other  times  set  apart  for  prayer,  he  was 
not,  like  some  I  have  met,  so  strict  as  to  forbid  even  tne  use  of  coffee. 
A  cool  and  deKcious  bath  m  the  heart  of  the  rocks  refreshed  us  after 
our  long  and  toilsome  ride. 

Though  aU  the  men  in  the  place  usually  messed  together,  by  the 
emir's  desne,  on  this  ni^ht  only  Kior  Ibn  Kogia,  and  that  atrocious 
old  ro^ue,  Jaffer,  joined  us.  For  the  ladies  of  liis  house  a  repast 
was  laid  in  another  apartment,  separated  from  the  haU  by  a  grating 
of  thick  brass  wii-e,  through  which  we  could  see  their  black  eyes 
glisteninj5  as  they  scrutinized  us,  and  heard  their  lively  and  harmo- 
nious voices,  and  their  exclamations  of  astonishment  at  aU  we  said. 
*nd  did — for  the  arrived  of  two  real  live  Franks  was  indeed  a  start* 
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ling  mcident  in  the  monotony  of  their  everyday  lives — for  an 
Dccasional  fight  with  the  Futhalis  was  a  mere  trifle. 

We  unbuckled  our  swords,  lighted  our  pipes,  and  sat  in  a  circle, 
cvith  a  supper  of  stewed  mutton^cut  into  small  pieces,  a  bowl  of  rice, 
bread  and  cheese  spread  before  us.  Those  who  had  knives  prepared 
them ;  forks  we  had  none,  save  those  of  Eather  Adam ;  and  at  the 
nrords  of  Mohamed,  "  Bismillah,  begin !"  we  all  being  hungry  as 
dtes,  dived  our  hands  into  the  platters,  and  fished  up  whatever  we 
30uld  get.  It  was  not  without  great  repugnance  that  I  dipped  my 
fingers  into  the  same  mess  with  Jaffer — a  fellow  who  had  been  my 
Dwn  servant,  and  whom  I  knew  to  be  an  assassin. 

Supper  over,  the  Abyssinian  slaves  brought  ewers  and  lavers  of 
rose-water,  with  which "^they  bathed  our  hands  and  faces,  and  plenti- 
fully bespriokled  the  obstinate  beards  of  the  emii-  and  his  two  com- 
pamons.  Then  they  placed  two  brass  tripods  near  us  ;  thi'ew  a 
Lighted  m-atch  into  each ;  smoke  ascended,  and  the  hall  became  per- 
fumed by  the  odour  of  the  wood  of  aloes.  We  drank:  sherbet,  which, 
to  the  evident  discomposure  of  our  companions,  Fred  tempered  with  a 
dash  of  brandy  from  his  hunting-flask,  for  we  had  each  one  at  our 
waist-belts. 

"  Humbug  !"  said  he  to  me,  in  a  low  voice  ;  *'  the  idea  of  these 
feUows,  who  would  cut  our  throats  without  the  smallest  scruple, 
turning  up  the  whites  of  their  eyes  at  a  nip  of  brandy.  Harkee, 
Jaffer,  will  you  have  some,  old  boy  ?" 

But  Jaffer  shook  his  head  with  strong  dis.gust. 

There  was  but  little  conversation,  for  the  emir  was  thoughtful, 
and  we  were  weary.  Jaffer  and  Kior,  his  followers,  were  fierce 
sons  of  the  neighbouriug  wilderness,  who  had  long  lived  there  by  the 
fruit  of  theu'  spears — by  violence  and  plunder ;  slaying  alike  the 
timid  merchants  of  Mocha,  the  ferocious  Yv'ahabees,  "and  the  worn- 
out  pilgrims,  whose  city  of  refuge  was  Mecca ;  sparing  none  whom 
they  found  in  the  desert.  Their  powers  of  conversation  were  some- 
what limited,  consequently,  after  smoking  for  a  time,  and  after  the 
opium  in  their  pipes  had  given  to  their  dark  and  closing  eyes  a  wild 
and  smoky  glare,  they  gradually  fell  asleep  ;  and  the  emir  was  nearly 
in  the  same  dozing  condition. 

Langley  looked  at  his  watch,  saying, 

"  Pleasant  company,  this  !  nine  o'clock  ;  how  our  fellows  wiU  be 
enjoying  themselves  at  the  mess  about  this  very  time  ;  Popkins  vnR 
be  giving  his  first  song,  and  0'l'lanni,^an  the  invariable  story  about 
his  uncle's  horses  ;  and  here  you  and  I  are  hobnobbing  in  the  land 
of  the  Pliilistines.  Do  these  "brass  doors  open  ?  I  think  I'll  join 
the  ladies." 

"  Don't  tliink  of  it,  pray,"  said  I. 

*' Why  did  not  our  friend  in  the  chain  jacket  bring  them  in  to 
Bupper  ?" 

"  I  assure  you,  it  is  as  much  as  the  soles  of  then-  feet  are  worth 
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W  be  seen  by  a  man  withont  tbe  emir's  pefmission,  and  more  than 
a  man's  life  is  worth  to  look  upon  them." 

'"'What  stuff!  why  now,  if  we  were  at  home,  with  a  piano,  and 
all  those  fine  girls — I  suppose  they  are  fine  ones  (of  course  they 
are !) — we  should  finish  off  to-night  with  a  galop  or  deux-temps. 
He  is  a  regular  buck,  this  Mohamed !  Only  think,  Frank ;  that 
fellow  Jaffer,  who  has  a  head  like  a  cigar-shop  sign,  but  who  has 
picked  up  some  English  at  Aden — " 

'•'The  scoundrel! — " 

"  Told  me  that  he  had  ten  beautiful  women  under  lock  and  key, 
and  that  the  large  tower,  near  which  we  enter,  is  the  seraglio — " 

"  Harem,  Fre^ — only  sultans  have  seraglios." 

''  Weil,  well ;  harem  or  seraglio,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the 
end.  They  are  guarded  by  six  Darfur  eunuchs,  ferocious  fellows 
whom  Mohamed  bought  so  far  off  as  Muskat,  at  the  great  slave 
market,  where  those  pretty  Abyssiuians  are  sold.  How  graceful 
these  girls  are  !  Ton  my  honour,  I  should  not  care  about  investing 
a  few  pounds  in  that  wav  myself.  I  would  give  a  handful  of  rupees 
to  have  one  peep  througli  that  grating?  Do  you  think  these  fellows 
are  asleep  r" 

"  I  trust  you  will  do  no  such  thing,"  said  I,  grasping  his  arm ; 
"our  Lives  might  pay  for  it." 

"And  then  we  should  lose  our  promotion;  but  just  for  something 
to  tell  at  mess." 

"Well,  tell  that  you  spent  the  evening  among  them,  and  danced 
with  them  all — for'^none  but  sunple  Popkins  will  believe  you;  but 
hark  ;  how  merrily  they  laugh !" 

"  One  much  louder  than  the  rest— his  sister,  probably." 

"Has  he  a  sister:"  said  I. 

"  So  Jaffer  told  me." 

"  What  a  communicative  old  Thug  he  must  be !  Well,  judging 
from  the  brother,  I  should  like  very  much  to  see  her." 

"We  shall  be  introduced  of  course,"  said  Fred,  again  diluting  his 
sherbet  -^-ith  brandy. 

"Introduced!  well,  Fred,  you  haxe  the  most  original  ideas  of 
these  Orientals !" 

"  I  was  once  among  them  as  far  as  the  Dardanelles.  "W'e  had  a 
fine  run  in  De  Laucy's  yacht,  from  Cowes  ;  rather  expensive  though.'* 

Beds  of  carpets  and  cushions  being  prepared  for  us,  by  two  of  the 
prettiest  of  tlie  Abyssinian  girls,  when  the  time  came  for  retiring, 
we  were  led  away  by  them,  and  on  committing  our  heads  to  the 
pillow,  had  no  reason  in  any  way  to  complain  of  our  treatment,  on 
nhis  night,  tlie  first  we  had  passed,  in  the  chief  stronghold  of  the 
oloodihirsty  Abdali. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

AMINA. 

Somewhat  monotonously  and  listlessly  t-vvo  days  slipped  away  at 
this  castle  of  Jebel  Alimer,  or  tlie  Red  Mountain,  so  nan:)ed  from 
the  colour  of  its  rocks.  In  hospitality  none  could  exceed  the  Emir 
Mohamed,  whose  character,  during  this  half-compulsory  visit,  exhi- 
bited the  true  traits  of  the  noble  Arab,  who,  when  war  is  over,  is 
ever  the  friend  of  those  confiding  in  him ;  and  M'hose  word,  when 
once  pledged,  is  irrevocable  as  fate.  He  never  referred  to  the  war 
maintained  against  us  at  Aden,  lest  it  might  lead  to  unpleasant  sub- 
jects, but  spoke  regretfully  of  its  departed  glory,  and  told,  that  in 
the  days  of  his  father,  Eerradcen,  Aden,  under  its  own  sultan,  had 
been  a  place  of  wealth  and  splendour,  as  the  ruins  of  its  spacious 
baths  still  testify.  Then  they  were  lined  with  marble  and  jasper, 
adorned  with  lofty  piUars  and  galleries,  and  surmounted  by  a  gilded 
dome.     Now  they  are  but  a  heap  of  stones. 

On  the  strength  of  our  former  acquaintance,  Jaffer,  who  seemed  a 
man  of  some  importance  in  his  tribe,  made  many  advances  to  me  ; 
but  I  felt  only  repugnance  and  abhorrence  for  him,  and  my  mind 
always  went  back  to  that  morning  when  I  found  my  poor  sentry 
lying  murdered  on  his  post,  with  his  head  a  yard  from  his  body. 

Langley  spent  some  hours  of  each  morning  in  shooting  at  the 
plovers  and  partridges  which  whirred  about  the  thorny  mimosa  trees, 
or  at  the  hyanas  that  lurked  among  the  brushwood  under  the  castle 
wall.  I  employed  myself  with  the  emir  in  throwing  the  lance  at  a 
target  while  riding  at  fuU  gaUop  on  the  sward  inclosed  by  the  ram- 

J)arts  ;  I  also  made  some  little  sketches  of  the  fortress  on  the  blank 
eaves  of  my  pocket-book.  These  Mohamed  be^,^ed  permission  to 
show  to  his  wives  and  sister,  who  occupied  the  tallest  and  most  grim 
of  the  Turkish  towers,  and  all  the  windows  of  which,  most  pro- 
vokingly,  opened  to  the  valley  without.  My  small  artistic  efforts 
were  received  with  cries  of  delight  and  astonishment  by  the  im- 
prisoned fair  ones,  whose  anxiety  to  obtain  an  interview  \nth  the 
Frankish  visitor  was  greatly  increased,  and  their  clamours  became  so 
high,  that  the  gaUant  emir  resolved  to  gratify  their  whim ;  for  the 
Arabs  do  not  subject  their  women  to  the  same  restraint  inflicted  on 
them  by  other  Orientals ;  indeed,  many  of  the  tribes  permit  them  to 
go  unveiled,  to  appear  before  strangers,  and  to  l)athe  in  the  rivers 
witliout  garments  or  guards.  Lieut.'Welsted,  I  think,  mentions  an 
instance  of  tlie  latter  having  come  under  his  own  observation. 

The  emir,  after  giving  Kior  Ibn  Kogia  a  liint  to  find  some  object 
of  interest  among  the  horses  for  Ered  Langley,  of  whom  he  felt 
somewhat  dubious,  having  caught  him  Minking  with  a  remarkably 
knowing  expression  at  some  of  tlie  Abyssinian  girls,  and  laughing 
with  Kior  himself,  who  passed  for  a  roue  among  the  Abdali,  he  led 
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me  througli  several  long  passages  -u-liicli  were  floored  and  ceiled  with 
cliimam,  to  the  large  tower  of  the  harem,  at  the  double  doors  of 
which  were  two  repulsive  looking  black  eunuchs  on  guard,  each 
resembling  the  dai-kest  of  all  bronze  figures,  with  his  ample  red 
turban  on  his  head,  a  cloth  swathed  round  his  body,  sandals  on  his 
feet,  and  a  crooked  jambea  in  his  girdle.  Here,  just  as  we  passed 
the  second  door,  which  was  inscribed  by  a  peculiar  verse  from  the 
Koran,  Fred  (who  had  suspected  sometliing  of  our  mission)  hurriedly 
joined  us,  and,  somewhat  to  the  emir's  annoyance,  passed  his  arm 
through  mine,  and  entered  also. 

TTe  traversed  a  beautiful  apartment,  the  walls  of  which  were 
covered  with  those  ornaments  of  network  and  mosaic  which  so  fre- 
quently decorate  the  mosques  and  palaces  of  the  East,  but  in  which 
no  figures  of  any  kind  are  introduced,  save  those  of  plants,  flowers, 
and  foliage.  This  arabesque  work  was  pale  and  faded  now,  for  it  was 
doubtless  the  production  of  some  artist  who  had  come  hither  under 
the  protection  of  the  old  Turkish  Beglerbegs.  Low  cushions,  vases, 
and  flowers  were  the  only  furniture  ;  and  a  few  slaves,  who  were  in 
attendance  upon  the  ladies,  loitered  about,  or  sat  sewing  in  corners. 
Between  the  festoons  of  a  curtain  we  saw  their  mistresses,  sitting  in 
a  group,  in  an  apartment  beyond,  where  they  were  laughing  and 
talking,  for  they  seemed  always  happy  and  gay. 

Prom  the  tower  of  the  harem  there  projected  over  the  precipitous 
red  rocks,  an  elaborately  carved  balcony,  the  roof  of  which  was  sup- 
ported by  eight  slender  arches  of  woodwork,  so  fine  as  to  resemble 
interlaced  -uillow  wands ;  four  of  these  were  closed  by  sashes  glazed 
•with  a  thin  transparent  stone,  which  is  found  in  the  mountain  quarries 
of  Sana ;  the  others  were  open,  and  here  in  the  warm  evening  the 
sister  of  the  emir  and  the  ladies  of  the  household  (among  whom  were 
three  of  his  wives)  sat  on  soft  cushions,  embroidering,  chatting,  and 
fanning  each  other  with  large  feather  fans,  unseen  by  all,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  prospect  of  the  glorious  valley  that  stretched  afar  off  between 
rocks  and  mountains,  dotted  with  dark  palms  and  shady  walnut  trees, 
until  its  perspective  became  mellowed  and  lost  in  that  hot  and  sunny 
liaze ;  but  in  that  ample  valley  seldom  a  living  creature  was  seen, 
save  some  poor  haji  visiting  afoot  the  little  domed  tomb  of  the  Emir 
Ferradeen,  a  wanderiug  Bedouin  on  his  camel,  or  a  wUd  Euthali  oa 
his  fleet  barb,  with  Ms  lance  of  reed,  sixteen  feet  long,  flashing  in 
the  sun,  and  his  loose,  uncombed  locks  streaming  in  the  wind,  as  he 
rushed  across  the  plain,  intent  on  outrage  and  rapine ;  for  more  than 
all  the  descendants  of  Yarab  andlshmaeX  have  the  Euthalis  had  theif 
hands  uplifted  against  mankind. 

On  our  entrance,  the  quick  white  hands  so  instantaneously  dropped 
the  tliick  veils  over  their  faces  that  nothing  was  visible  of  the  ladies 
hut  their  bright  black  eyes,  to  which  their  corpse-like  head-dress 
lent  an  uimatural  lustre.  "  Their  voices  and  laughter  became  hushed, 
and  their  occupations  suspended,  as  we  entered,  and  seated  ourselves 
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tmbidden.  Fotir,  who  sat  round  a  little  tripod  stool,  playing  a  game 
vrith  pretty  Persian  cards,  immediately  covered  up  their  hands  in 
their  flo\\"ing  dresses.  Other  two  were  playing  ^-ith  a  graceful  little 
crazelle  :  their  aims  were  bare,  and,  from  all  I  could  see,  I  should  not 
bare  supposed  that  any  one  of  them  was,  as  Fred  whispered,  a  degree 
darker  than  a  pretty  Parisian  brunette ;  but  two  of  the  female  slaves 
who  attended  them,  had  tattooed  hands  and  faces,  so  dyed  with 
henna,  as  to  be  beyond  description  frightful. 

By  their  richness  of  dress  and  theii*  perfumes,  the  three  wives  were 
easily  distinguished  from  the  mere  slaves.  In  their  forms,  in  their 
air,  and  in  the  very  indolence  with  which  the  Odalisques  reclined 
aiiioug  their  soft  cushions  there  was  something  classical  and  beau^ 
tiful,  though  every  part  of  their  figures  was  shrouded  by  their  veils, 
flowing  vests,  and  short  skirts  of  bright  coloured  Indian  silk,  and  by 
their  large  striped  trousers,  which  reached  to  their  ankles,  and  were 
embroidered  with  silver  fringes.  All  vrore  Indian  bangles  or 
bracelets,  necklaces,  and  anklets  of  ductile  gold. 

Their  bright  eyes  were  fixed  on  us  in  silent  wonder  :  and  by  their 
whispers,  I  could  perceive  that  they  were  disappointed  to  fmd  the 
two  Faringis  attired  like — two  very  respectable  Mahometans,  and  not, 
as  their  imagination  had  hitherto  conceived,  in  some  barbarous  and 
unheard-of  costume. 

I  had  warned  Langley  to  be  reserved,  so,  with  a  low  bovv*,  we 
seated  ourselves  in  silence  beside  the  emir,  who  addressed  sometliing 
of  kindness  or  compliment  to  all,  but  chiefly  to  the  slightest  of  the 
shrouded  fair  ones,  whom  we  ascertained  to  be  his  sister  Amiiaa. 

"In  Frangistan,"  said  he,  "I  have  been  told  by  merchants  I  have 
met  at  Mocha,  that  you  teach  your  women  all  tilings ;  more  than  the 
men  of  our  deserts  or  mountains  can  dream  of.  Ainina  has  only  two 
accomplishments — story -telluig  and  embroidery ;  with  the  first  she 
will  be  able  to  entertain  her  husband,  when  she  is  bestowed  upon 
him ;  by  the  second,  she  will  decorate  her  children,  if  the  Prophet 
bestows  them  upon  her ;  and  what  more  does  an  Arab  maid  require, 
except  the  arts  of  grinding  corn  and  making  bread  r" 

I  looked  wdth  much  interest  at  Amina.  She  was  evidently  of  an 
age  which,  in  our  northern  cHme,  would  have  made  her  but*^  a  girl ; 
but,  like  the  full-grown  fruits  of  her  native  land,  she  had  ripened 
under  the  hot  vertical  sun  of  the  tro})ics.  She  was  a  child  of  nature, 
and  the  proportions  of  her  half-liidden  form  seemed  as  beautiful  as 
her  actions  were  gracefd.  The  wives  of  her  brother  were  fuU,  vo- 
luptuous, and  indolent -like  women;  but  it  was  difficult  to  say  which 
among  the  group  of  veiled  ladies  had  the  brightest,  the  blackest,  the 
softest,  or  most  Oriental  eyes,  as  they  all  beamed  alike  through  the 
embroidered  holes  in  the  top  of  their  veils. 

"  I  brought  the  Franks  here  to  amuse  you  Amina,  Zeinab,  and 
the  others,  so  it  is  but  fair  that  you  should  tell  us  a  story  to  amuse 
them.    The  Arab  has  no  written  books,"  he  added,  turning  to  me. 
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"but  the  Prophet  gave  him  stories  to  tell  and  soii^s  to  sing;  and 
there  is  no  man  among  the  Abdali  who  can  tell  a  tale  like  the  daughter 
of  Ferradeen." 

"What  shall  it  be?'*  asked  the  gentlest  of  voices,  under  the 
muslin  veil,  while  two  soft  black  eyes  turned  inquiringly  from  Langley 
to  me,  and  from  me  to  her  brother. 

"  Tell  us  about  the  destruction  of  King  Ad,"  said  Zeinab,  the 
emir's  first  wife. 

''  No,  no,"  said  two  ladies  together,  "  we  have  heard  that  before 
—so  often,  too." 

"  The  Fountain  of  Life  that  flowed  in  the  Land  of  Darkness,'* 
suggested  the  emir,  as  a  slave  lighted  his  long  hubble-bubble. 

"  It  is  so  short,"  said  the  sweet  voice  again;  "you  are  determined 
not  to  be  wearied  by  me.     Will  my  voice  tire  you  ?" 

"  Your  voice  will  never  tire  us,"  said  Fred,  bein»  the  first  sen- 
tence he  had  ever  put  together  in  Arabic,  and  for  which  I  contrived 
to  give  him  an  admonitory  poke  in  the  ribs. 

"  Tell  us  of  the  geni  who  haunted  the  Red  Mountain  in  the  times 
of  old,"  said  Zeinab. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  they  all,  clapping  their  hands ;  "  the  Geni  and 
the  Daughter  of  the  Sheikh  al  Jebel  Ahmer."  And  after  bending  her 
beautiful  eyes  on  the  rich  carpet  for  a  few  moments,  Amina,  in  her 
soft,  harmonious  Arabic,  told  us  the  following  story ;  and  I  give  it  in 
ber  own  words,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  them. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

STOUT   or  THE   SHEIKH's   DAUGHTER   WHO   MARRIED   A   GE5I. 

"Once  upon  a  time,  long  before  the  Turks  anchored  their  galleys  at 
Aden,  or  displayed  their  banners  in  Yemen,  there  was  a  sheikh  of 
Johasmi  named  Zama,  who  dwelt  in  this  castle  of  Jebel  Ahmer,  for 
it  was  a  fortress  of  the  Arabs  before  the  kings  of  Egypt  came  through 
the  Gate  of  Tears,  having  been  built  by  the  pagan  sons  of  Ishmael ; 
and  they  buried  alive,  under  each  of  its  towers,  two  of  the  youngest 
virgins  of  the  sixty  tribes  which  are  descended  from  Yarab,  the  son 
of  Kahtan,  the  founder  of  Yemen. 

"  In  the  days  of  the  old  Sheikh  Zama,  Jebel  Ahmer  had  thirty 
towers ;  now  it  hath  but  ten. 

"Though  the  sheikh  had  many  wives,  he  had  only  one  child,  a 
daughter,  who  was  named  Zarela,  and  sometimes  Gazella,  her  eyes 
being  large,  soft,  and  lustrous  as  those  of  the  gazelle.  In  beauty 
she  surpassed  the  maids  of  many  tribes,  for  tliey  could  not  produce 
a  virgin  to  vie  with  Zarela.  Her  teeth  were  as  two  rows  of  little 
pearls ;  her  eyebrows  were  as  two  black  slender  arches,  and  so  fine 
that  they  required  no  touch  of  kohel;  her  breath  was  sweet  as 
the  incense  of  Sheba ;  she  was  called  the  Fifth  perfect  woman ;  antf 
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manv  a  brave  M-arrior's  soul  became  a  captive  in  tlie  net  of  her  dossy 
tair';  but  the  chief  of  these  were  the  Sheikh  Ali  Mustapha  of  Dhafar, 
who  was  dyiuE:  for  her  sake,  and  the  Emir  Osman  of  the  Abdali,  who 
loved  her  with  all  his  heart,  and  was  so  wasted  by  pining,  that  he  was 
scarcely  the  shadow  of  a  man. 

"  The  venerable  Zama  doted  on  his  daughter,  and  never  tired  of 
gazing  on  her,  for  she  was  so  beautiful ;  and  by  her  desire  he  refused 
all  the  bribes  of  her  lovers  ;  flocks  of  fat -tailed  sheep  and  goats ; 
droves  of  camels  and  beautiful  horses ;  gilded  tents,  tufted  spears, 
sharp  cimctars,  gold  and  jewels,  for  none  of  the  young  sheikhs  would 
Zarela  marry,  saying  that  she  wished  to  end  her  days  in  her  father's 
towers,  on  the  Jebel  Ahmer ;  but  the  truth  was,  that  her  soul  was 
intoxicated  \N-ith  the  incense  of  praise,  and  she  thought  that  in  all  the 
sixty  tribes  of  Yarab,  there  was  not  an  emir  who  was  worthy  to  tie 
the  latcliets  of  her  sandals. 

"  Yet  she  had  a  heart  that  was  not  without  susceptibility,  for  in 
her  lonely  thoughts  and  socret  lieart,  she  longed  for  something  that 
was  more  beautiful  and  more  perfect  than  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to 
create  in  the  form  of  man. 

"  She  had  also,  unknown  to  all,  an  invisible  lover,  who  heard  all 
her  wishes,  and  divined  aU  those  secret  longings ;  for  every  wish  was 
gratified  the  moment  she  conceived  it.  If  she  wanted  a  rose  from 
the  distant  brooks  of  the  vaUey,  it  lay  in  her  lap  ;  if  she  wished  for 
the  flowers  of  midsummer,  even  in  winter,  they  clambered,  without 
fading,  among  the  red  rocks  of  Jebel  Ahmer ;  if  she  longed  for  richer 
dresses  than  her  fathers  wealth,  or  his  people's  valour,  could 
procure,  lo  !  the  bri^'ht  silks  of  Angora,  the  soft  shawls  of  Cashmere, 
the  yellow  beads  of  Bokhara,  the  snow-white  pearls  of  Oman,  the 
sparkling  diamonds  of  Onnuz,  the  sweet  incense  of  Hadramaut,  the 
golden  slippers  of  the  west,  the  silver  muslins  of  the  east,  and  the 
richest  jewels  of  Persia,  lay  around  her;  and  thus  every  thought  was 
anticipated  and  even,-  -v^-ish  fulfilled. 

"Then  Zarela  knew  that  she  had  a  geni  for  a  lover;  and  while  her 
heart  trembled  with  mingled  terror  and  pleasure,  she  implored  him  to 
come  before  her.  The  words  had  scarcely  left  her  lips  when  there 
appeared,  at  the  edge  of  the  bright  carpet  on  which  she  sat,  a  man, 
or  rather,  a  youth,  who  in  bloom  and  beauty,  in  stature  and  raiment, 
surpassed  all  the  men  she  had  ever  seen,  and  to  whom  the  handsome 
Emir  Osman  and  the  Sheikh  Mustapha  were  as  dusky  IS'ubians  when 
compared  to  an  iVi-ab  of  the  Arabs.  Then  the  bright  geni  told  how 
he  loved  and  how  he  worshipped  lier,  and  begged  only  her  gratitude 
for  his  favours,  v>ith  her  fldelity  in  time  to  come,  but  more  than  all, 
he  prayed  her  to  be  secret  and  sincere.  Full  of  gratitude  for  the 
magnillcent  presents  he  had  heaped  upon  her,  proudly  anticipating 
that  she  would  now  command  all  that  every  quarter  of  the  world  con- 
tained, and  dazzled  by  the  wondrous  beauty,  the  soft  voice,  and  win- 
ning manner  f.f  the  awful  spirit,  she  fatally  consented  to  love  and 
obfv  him  in  all  thii^gs;  to  yield  herself  up  to  liim  in  body  and  in 
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soul ;  to  be  his,  and  liis  only !  never  to  hear  the  words  of  love  from 
other  lips,  and  never  to  love  another, 

"Now  it  may  be  necessary  to  teU  these  Franks  something  of  the 
nature  of  the  genii,  that  they  may  know  why  the  faithf a/ believe  in 
them. 

"  They  inhabited  the  world  ages  before  Adam  was  created,  and 
were  governed  by  princes  who  bore  the  name  of  Suleiman  ;  and  this 
spirit  told  Zarela,  that  on  being  driven  by  Eblis  into  remote  parts  of 
the  earth,  these  genii,  after  a  long  war  with  Tamurath,  king  of  Persia, 
were  now  inhabiting  the  barren  mountains  of  Kaf,  but  that  a  time 
was  coming  when  men  would  be  destroyed,  and  aU  the  world  would 
be  again  their  own. 

"  1Ve  are  told,  moreover,  by  the  blessed  Koran,  that  there  is 
created  an  intermediate  order  of  beings  who  are  partly  angels  and 
partly  demons.  There  are  genii  who  are  created  of  lu-e,  and  are  ol 
a  grosser  fabric  than  the  angels,  for  they  eat,  drink,  marry  and  have 
little  genii ;  and  for  their  conversion,  as  well  as  the  saving  of  man- 
kind, the  Holy  Prophet  came  among  us ;  for  they  heard  him  read  the 
Koran  by  night  in  the  valley  of  ALnakla ;  and  we  are  told  in  the 
Merciful  chapter  which  was  revealed  at  Mecca,  that  on  the  last 
terrible  day,  when  heaven  shall  be  rent  asunder  and  the  sky  become 
red  as  a  rose ;  and  when  the  earth  shaU  melt  beneath  our  feet,  that 
both  men  and  genii  shall  be  judged  accordins;  to  theii'  works ;  that 
the  bad  genii  shall  be  taken  by  theii'  feet  an^  forelocks,  and  flung 
headlong  into  hell ;  but  that  the  good  shall  have  shady  gardens  to 
iahabit,  and  shall  repose  upon  couches,  the  linings  whereof  shaU  be 
of  silk  interwoven  with  the  finest  gold ;  and  therein  shaU  be  agreeable 
and  beautiful  damsels,  having  fine  black  eyes,  all  kept  in  pavilions 
secluded  from  the  public  view ;  and  therein  shall  they  lie  on  green 
cushions  and  soft  carf^ets,  rich  \\itli  intoxicating  perfumes.* 

"  Now  the  spirit  who  loved  the  beautiful  Zarela,  and  to  whom  she 
had  vowed  her  fidelity  and  love,  was  the  king  of  those  wicked  ^enii, 
who  had  scoffed  at  the  voice  of  the  Prophet,  vrhen  he  was  on  his  re- 
treat to  Altayif,  and  read  tlie  Koran  in  the  night ;  he  was  the  demon 
who  tempted  Solyman  Ibn  Daood,  and  biu-ied  scrolls  of  magic  under 
his  throne,  that  they  might  be  found  there,  and  so  defame  him  ;  and 
thoug!'-  his  eyes  were  usually  bright  and  beautiful,  Zarela  obsen'ed, 
that  when  she  spoke  of  men  or  of  aught  that  was  holy,  they  assumed 
a  fiendish  glare  which  terrified  her ;  for  the  geni  knew  that  lie  vras 
doomed,  and  could  never  pass  the  bridge  of  Al  Su-at,  so  in  time  she 
learned  to  avoid  speaking  of  such  things ;  her  mind  became  full  of 
evil;  and  there,  in  her  tower  of  JebefAlimer,  she  passed  her  tune 
with  the  spirit,  amid  such  delights,  splendour,  and  happiness  as  no 
mortal  should  share  out  of  paradise,  and  she  rarely  left  the  apart- 
ment which  was  assigned  her  by  the  good  old  sheikh,  to  whose  eyes 
the  gorgeous  presents  of  the  geni  remained  invisible  evea  to  tha 
jiiinutcst  thread. 

*  See  Koran,  chapter  Iv. 
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"  At  last  the  Sheikli  Zama  began  to  weary  of  iiis  daughter's  obsti- 
nacy in  refusing  the  bravest  young  men  of  the  tribes,  and  commanded 
her'^to  choose  between  the  Emir  Osman  and  the  Sheikh  Mustapha, 
for  he  was  very  desirous  of  seeing  her  sons  at  the  head  of  his  people, 
but  she  resolutely  refused,  and  in  great  perplexity  he  sought  the 
advice  of  a  learned  der-vish  who  dwelt  in  yonder  valley,  '  for,'  said 
he,  'her  obstinacy  in  the  matter  of  marriage  is  altogether  strange, 
and  was  never  heard  of  among  all  the  women  of  the  sixty  tribes ; 
they  usually  begin  to  look  for  husbands  through  the  holes  in  their 
veils  as  soon  as  they  pass  their  tenth  year.' 

"  'She  is  perhaps  enchanted  by  a  wicked  magician,'  suggested  the 
dervish,  '  or  influenced  by  certain  spirits  of  the  air.' 

"  '  Dost  thou  think  so  ?'  asked  the  sheikh,  every  hair  of  whose 
beard  trembled  with  terror. 

" '  Alas,  have  we  not  heard  of  such  things  ?'  replied  the  other. 

'•'  'But  how  shall  I  know  this,  O  dervish  ?'  asked  Zama,  unsheath- 
ing his  cimitar  in  the  impulse  of  anger,  for  he  loved  his  daughter 
even  as  his  own  soul. 

"  '  Anoint  thine  eyes  with  this  ointment,  wliich  dropped  from  the 
golden  spout  of  the  Kaaba,'  replied  the  dervish  ;  *  and  if  there  are 
spirits  about  her,  thou  shalt  see  them  plainly  as  I  now  see  thee.' 

"  Tlie  aged  sheikh  thanked  the  dervish  and  gave  him  a  camel  wliich 
was  as  white  as  a  new-laid  e^q,  and  after  praying  long  with  his  face 
towards  Mecca,  and  after  fasting  and  bathing  liimself  many  times, 
he  touched  his  eyes  with  the  holy  ointment,  and  lo  !  he  saw  ail  things 
with  a  wonderful  distinctness ;  the  most  distant  parts  of  yonder  far- 
stretclnng  valley  seemed  close  at  hand ;  he  could  see  eveiy  fibre  and 
leaf  of  the  palms  that  grew  at  the  hoiizon,  the  insects  that  crawled 
thereon,  and  the  spider  that  spun  under  the  shade  of  the  creeping 
vines.  He  could  discern  a  thousand  wonderful  animals,,  even  the 
little  drops  of  dew  that  distilled  from  the  way-side  flowers,  and  the 
smallest  blade  of  grass  appeared  to  have  as  many  fibres  as  the 
thorny  mimosa. 

"  He  went  straight  to  the  tower  where  liis  daughter  dwelt,  and 
leaving  his  slippers  at  the  door,  that  he  might  tread  vnXh  greater 
softness,  ascended  unheard  to  her  chamber,  on  entering  wliich,  he 
could  no  lon<Ter  recognise  it,  for  the  plaui  wooUen  stuus  of  her  own 
and  her  mother's  spuming  had  disappeared,  and  in  their  place  were 
gorgeous  hangings  of  silk  and  gold,  Po.sian  cai-pets  such  as  the 
■\\-ives  of  tlie  Prophet  might  have  envied. — for  these  had  been  col- 
lected by  the  genii  from  the  uttermost  po'.its  of  the  CEirth  for  their 
king's  palace,  which  lay  in  the  mountains  of  Kaf,  But  what  were 
the  emotions  of  the  aged  sheikh,  when  he  saw  his  beautiful  daughter 
asleep,  and  locked  in  the  embraces  of  a  wicked  geni,  avIio,  instead  oi 
the  angelic  form  in  which  he  appeared  to  her,  bore  liis  real  aspect — 
for  the  miraculous  ointment  of  the  Kaaba  made  all  plain  to  Zama, 
and  it  was  more  hideous  than  one  of  tlie  tribes  of  Ad — more  fright- 
ful than  the  form  of  Eblis  after  the  fail. 
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"  With  Ids  sharp  ciniitar  Zama  made  a  blow,  which  would  have 
slain  them  both,  but  the  wakeful  demon  caught  the  descending  blade 
in  his  long  bony  claws,  snatched  it  from  the  hand  of  the  sheikh,  and 
vanished  into  the  air  with  a  cry  which  rent  the  solid  walls  of  the 
tower,  though  to  the  ears  of  Zarela  it  seemed  but  as  a  soft  and 
whispered  adieu. 

"  The  mind  of  the  poor  sheikh  was  distracted  by  grief  and  terror; 
but  be  kept  tdl  this  secret,  and  wept  while  he  tied  round  his  deluded 
daugliter's  neck  a  precious  stone  which  had  been  in  the  hilt  of 
the  Prophet's  sword,  when  he  cleft  the  mcon  in  twain,  and  gave  a 
eymbol  to  the  faithful,  by  placing  her  in  two  halves  in  the  darkened 
sky  at  noon.  This  stone  had  been  dipped  in  the  Fountain  of  Life, 
and  on  it  were  inscribed  certain  words  from  the  holy  Koran.  This 
was  to  protect  her  from  the  touch  of  the  geni ;  then  he  anointed  her 
eyes  tliat  she  might  see  him  in  all  his  native  deformity  when  again 
he  approaclied  her  ;  and  when  he  did  so,  how  great  was  her  horror — 
how  deep  her  disgust  and  loathing  ! 

"  Then  she  repulsed  him,  and  the  wrath  of  the  spirit  was  great. 
He  would  have  strangled  her  with  his  long  talons — for  his  hands 
were  as  the  claws  of  an  eagle — but  she  was  guarded  by  the  holy 
talisman  of  the  Prophet ;  and  he  could  only  gaze  upon  her  in  rage, 
and  tauntingly  remind  her  of  promises  given,  and  vows  she  had 
broken. 

"  '  I  vowed  to  love  a  beautiful  spirit — not  a  fiend  like  Eblis,  more 
hideous  than  the  gods  of  the  Adites ;  to  him  I  gave  my  promise,  not, 
O  wretcli,  to  thee.' 

"  And  she  placed  the  Koran  in  her  bosom  as  a  safeguard  against 
him  ;  upon  this  the  spirit  disappeared,  and  in  his  rage  he  split  the 
tower  in  which  she  dwelt  to  the  lower  foundations,  rending  it  so, 
that  tlie  wliite  bones  of  the  virgins,  on  which  they  had  been  laid  in 
the  old  times,  were  visible  to  alt;  and  all  the  splendour  and  luxuries 
witii  V,  liich  he  had  surrounded  Zarela  vanished  like  a  sunbeam  from 
before  lier. 

"  '  Happy  were  the  Arabs  of  old,  and  wise  too,'  said  the  sheikh ; 
*  for  when  a  son  was  bom'  they  killed  a  kid  and  rejoiced  that  one  more 
herdsman  and  soldier  was  added  to  the  tribe  ;  but  when  a  daughter 
carnc,  they  mourned  lest  she  might  disgrace  the  stock  she  sprang 
from,  even  as  thou,  0  Zarela,  hast  disgraced  thy  aged  father  and 
the  wiiole  tribe  of  Johasmi!  Verily  the  Prophet  saw  clearly  when 
he  looked  into  hell,  and  saw  that  the  greater  number  there  were 
wouieu.' 

*'  A  sentiment  hovering  between  shame  and  fear  subdued  the  heart 
of  Zarela,  and  (though  she  would  rather  have  had  Osman  of  the 
Abdalij  at  her  father's  request  she  consented  to  receive  the  young 
Sheikh  of  Dhafar  as  her  husband,  and  a  day  was  fixed  when  they 
should  appear  before  the  kadi ;  but  Zarela  was  visited  again  by  the 
king  of  the  wicked  genii,  who  although  invisible,  had  been  constantly 
hovering  about  her,  watching  for  a  moment  when  she  might  perhaps   | 
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Telinquisli  the  talisman  of  the  prophet,  in  bathing  or  in  dressing,  but 
she  guarded  it  as  the  saviour  of  her  life. 

"xVgain  his  face  and  form  were  beautiful,  for  he  appeared  as  he 
had  done  at  first ;  but  the  heart  of  Zarela  was  steeled  against  decep- 
tion, for  she  knew  that  he  had  another  and  a  true  form.  His  face 
was  reddened  by  passion,  and  his  inflamed  eyes  shone  like  two  car- 
buncles, while  he  swore  by  his  hopes  of  paradise  (wliich,  as  he  was 
one  of  the  evil  genii,  were  very  small  indeed),  that  he  would  have 
vengeance ;  and  after  remindinrr  her  that  the  Prophet  had  declared, 
how  at  the  last  day,  those  who  like  her  had  indulged  their  passions 
would  become  corrupt  even  as  an  old  corpse ;  and  how  those  who 
like  her  had  been  false,  proud,  and  vainglonous,  would  be  clothed  in 
a  gannent  of  pitch,  he  vanished  as  usual  like  a  rushing  blast,  and 
wit  h  a  wild  cry. 

"  She  was  sorely  disturbed,  but  strove  to  forget  him,  and  busied 
herself  in  the  assortment  of  her  bridal  garments,  and  sat  here — ia 
this  very  gallery — looking  far  down  yonder  vaUey  for  the  galloping 
horses  and  glittering  spears  of  the  young  sheikh,  and  the  youths  of 
his  tribe. 

"  She  looked  long  and  wearily,  but  he  never  came ;  then  Zarela 
remembered  the  threats  of  the  wicked  geni,  and  wept  bitterly  for  her 
absent  bridegroom. 

"  Before  his  marriage  the  young  sheikh  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  a  tomb  in  the  desert  of  Oman,  where  he  said  all  his  prayers  like  a 
good  Mussulman,  with  his  face  towards  the  Keblah,  and  thereafter  set 
out  on  his  homeward  journey  over  that  sea  of  sand,  where  the  only 
living  animals  were  the  long-legged  ostriches,  the  fleet  antelopes,  the 
wild  asses  and  bustards.  But  lo !  scarely  had  he  left  the  precincts 
of  the  holy  place,  when  a  stupendous  column  of  sand  appeared  at  the 
horizon  pursuing  them,  and  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  man ! 

"  Now  the  camel  which  the  sheikh  rode  was  descended  from  that 
which  bore  the  Prophet  in.  his  flight  from  Llecca,  and  there  was  none 
like  it  in  all  Oman,  Yemen,  or  Nejed,  for  speed  or  beauty.  Por  three 
days  the  young  sheikh  rode  like  the  wind  of  the  desert,  and  for  three 
days  the  mighty  column  of  sand  followed,  drawing  nearer  and  more 
near,  loftier  and  more  lofty,  until  it  was  close  behind  Imn.  On  the 
night  of  the  third  it  overwhelmed  him,  and  he  was  buried  there  for 
ever,  even  as  the  giants  who  dwelt  of  old  in  Tseied  were  swallowed  up, 
and  one  only  of  aU  his  train  escaped  to  Jebel  Ahmer,  where  the  ola 
Sheikh  Zama  rent  his  beard  and  cast  ashes  on  his  head,  when  he 
heard  the  evil  tidings.  But  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  know- 
ing that  the  Emir  of  the  Abdali  was  preferred  by  his  daugliter,  and 
had  moreover  a  talisman  which  had  adorned  the  turban  of  Omar,  he 
sent  for  him,  and  though  the  emir  had  never  seen  more  of  Zarela 
than  her  eyes,  and  loved  her  oilv  for  her  gentleness  and  the  beauty 
she  was  rumoured  to  possess,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  joy,  and  at 
the  head  of  a  gallant  tram  departed  from  his  black  tents  near  the 
river  of  Meidam,  and  arrived  at  Jebel  Ahmer,  untouched  by  the  gemi. 
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Thi-ice,  however,  had  the  latter  appeared  to  Zarela,  with  his  eyes  yet 
more  crimsoned  with  rage,  for  the  talisman  of  Omar  was  too  powerful 
for  his  wickedness  ;  and  the  third  time  poor  Zarela  trembled,  for  he 
"was  accompanied  by  another  geni  of  prodigious  stature,  whom  she 
had  never  seen  before,  but  whom,  by  his  terrible  eyes  and  huge  mis- 
shapen hands,  she  knew  to  be  Ifrit,  the  most  cruel  of  all  the  wicked 
spirits. 

"  Meanwhile  the  whole  tribe  of  Johasmi  were  making  merry  in  and 
around  Jebel  Alnner ;  the  horses  were  haltered  and  bows  unstrung  ; 
the  tents  were  pitched  without  the  walls,  and  a  feast  prepared  witluu 
them ;  the  young  kids  of  the  flock  were  killed ;  rice,  milk  and  dates, 
honey  and  sherbet  formed  the  repast ;  and  there  were  Egyptian  almas 
or  dancing  girls,  story-tellers  and  musicians,  with  their  pipes,  gaspahs, 
and  timbrels. 

"  Three  days  they  rejoiced  on  the  smnmit  of  the  Red  ^Mountain ; 
on  the  evening  of  the  third  the  young  emir  and  his  bride  (whose 
beautiful  face  he  had  never  seen)  were  left  for  the  first  time  alone 
together.  Trembhng  with  aU  a  lover's  impatience,  he  hastened  to 
raise  her  veil  (the  last  piece  of  attire  the  daughters  of  Johasmi  laid 
aside),  but  timidly  she  shrank  back,  and  by  this  motion  his  hand 
detached  the  holy  talisman  from  her  neck,  and  it  fell  upon  her  couch ! 
At  that  moment,  when  the  ardent  lover  was  throwing  his  arms 
around  his  trembhng  bride,  a  roar,  as  if  the  rocks  were  spUtting,  was 
heard;  a  thick  vapour  encircled  them,  and  when  it  cleared  away 
Zarela  was  gone ! 

"  At  the  same  instant  of  time  the  aged  dervish,  her  father's  friend, 
"Was  praying  beside  yonder  well  that  flows  through  the  valley ;  and 
lifting  up  liis  eyes  beheld  somethmg  like  a  cloud  rise  from  the  towers 
of  Jebel  Ahmer.  It  crossed  the  stariy  sky  towards  the  red  light  at 
the  horizon,  wliich  marked  where  the  sun  liad  set,  and  then  vanished 
in  the  direction  of  the  vast  desert  which  lies  between  Mecca  and 
Oman ;  for  the  sandy  waste  is  a  favourite  resort  of  the  genii,  and  of 
all  wicked  spirits. 

"  The  rocks  of  Jebel  Ahmer  were  rent  on  one  side  by  the  cry  of 
the  triumphant  geni,  and  there  yet  remains  the  chasm  into  which  no 
man  can  enter  without  being  struck  dead  by  a  burning  wind;  and 
near  its  mouth  are  found  those  wonderful  Araljian  stones,  which  when 
once  heated,  will  never  more  grow  cold. 

"  Zarela  was  never  seen  airain ;  in  that  dark  cloud  she  had  passed 
away  from  the  side  of  her  terrified  husband,  and  no  trace  of  her 
remained  but  her  bridal  garments,  which  were  strewn  about  the 
chamber,  and  a  jewel  which  glittered  among  the  pillows  of  tlieir 
nuptial  couch. 

"It  was  her  broken  necklace,  with  the  talisman  oi  the  Prophet! 
Such  is  the  story  of  the  lady  who  married  a  wicked  geni." 

"Mashallah!"  said  Zeinab,  and  all  the  ladies  clapphig  their  hands 
in  admiration  as  Amina  concluded,  for  the  cry  of  "  admirably  well,'* 
is  the  invariable  tribute  of  praise  awarded  to  the  Eastern  story-teliei; 
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In  the  most  choice  terms  I  could  command,  I  thanked  her  foi 
^he  legend  which  she  had  favoured  ns,  and  Langley  added  his 
thanks  to  mine ;  but  as  this  condescension  was  unnecessary,  the 
emir  somewhat  impatiently  gave  a  long  and  angry  pull  at  the 
aiiiber  mouth  of  his  hubble-bubble,  which  made  the  rose-water 
gurgle  in  the  glass  vase. 

There  was  "something  inexpressibly  winning  in  the  soft  voice 
r  nd  sweet  intonations  of  this  youns:  Arab  girt,  and  her  fine  eyes, 
"Le  only  features  visible)  shaded  by  their  lone;  lashes,  and  very 
/_-htly,  if  at  all,  touched  with  kohel,  gave  additional  point  and 
e:v[;ression  to  tlie  various  parts  of  her  story ;  on  concluding  which 
she  relapsed  into  timid  silence :  and  after  plates  of  figs  and  hidwah, 
or  sweet-meats  composed  of  honey,  sugar  and  almonds,  together 
with  a  preparation  of  milk  in  cups,  were  served  round  by  the 
Abyssinians,  we  retired,  leaving  behind  us  the  emir,  who  mani- 
fested no  desire  of  departing. 

"  Six  months — nay,  a  week  ago,  Frank,  who  could  have  imagined 
that  you  and  I  woiild  have  been  in  the  heart  of  an  Oriental  sanc- 
tum sanctorum — a  harem,  or  what-do-you-call-it  ?"  said  Langley, 
as  we  walked  to  and  fro  in  the  evening,  before  the  gate  of  the 
fort,  smoking  cigars  of  our  own  making. 

"In  truth,  I  know  not  where  we  shall  find  oui'selves  next," 
said  I.     "  Now  you  mav  teU  the  mess  with  a  clear  conscience." 

"  But  will  they  beUeve  us  ?" 

"  Not  one ;  I  think  I  hear  O'Flannigan  laughing  at  it  as  a  bounce 
got  up  for  the  occasion." 

"  But  only  think,"  continued  Fred  after  a  pause  :  "  only  tliink 
of  this  gay  feUow  of  an  emir  having  all  those  fine  women  to  him- 
self !  I  wonder  what  he  paid  for  them  a-head,  and  where  he  got 
them.  By  the  shape  of  their  hands  I  could  see  they  were  all 
handsome,  or  at  least,  delicate  women,  I  am  sure  that  Httle 
Amina  must  be  a  beauty.     Faith,  I  feel  quite  interested  in  her  '" 

"  But  what  do  you  think  of  her  story,  Fred  ?" 

"  I  understood  only  one  word  in  three ;  but  I  think  it  is  deuced 
lucky  for  us  that  those  genii  and  giants  have  gone  out  of  fashion,  for 
if  our  friends,  the  AbdaH,  had  a  few  such  troops  to  aid  tliem,  neither 
*  the  Queen's  Own,'  nor  the  Native  Infantry,  would  keep  Aden  long. 
Geni — I  had  a  devilish  fine  horse  of  that  name ;  he  won  the  best 
plate  at  the  Oaks  for  three  consecutive  years  ;  but  I  sold  him  to 
De  Lancy  for  only  five  hundred  pounds,  and  lost  every  shilling  of 
them  next  day,  on  a  stupid  bet  with  Howard  of  the  Bufis.  'Pon 
my  soul,  I  would  sicken  of  Aden,  but  for  the  opportunity  now 
afforded  to  my  factors  and  attorney  of  repairing  all  the  damage  a 
few  years  of  fast-Ufe  have  done  to  my  exchequer."  After  another 
long  pause,  he  said,  "Are  you  not  inclined  to  fall  in  love  with  this 
girl,  Amina  ?  (Pretty  name,  is  it  not  ?)" 

"  In  love  with  he/?"  said  I,  while  at  the  word  my  thoughts  rushed 
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■with  a  pang  to  flic  memory  of  my  lost  Cecil;  "in  love  %vitli  a  cjlrl  I 
never  saw — au  Arab — not  very  probably  !'* 

"  "Well — /  am — very  much !" 

-Why?" 

"  I  never  saw  such  soft — such  glorious  eyes  !" 

"But  her  nose,  Fred;  it  may  be  shaped  like  a  powder-horn ;  and 
her  mouth  may  be  from  ear  to  ear." 

"I  will  bet  a  thousand  it  is  not;  no  mouth  but  a  pretty  one 
could  speak  so  sweetly;  and  from  the  delicacy  of  her  hand  and 
arm,  I  am  sure  she  must  be  perfect.  Nothing  charms  me  more 
than  a  beautiful  hand ;  it  indicates  a  great  deal ;  what  is  more 
seductive  in  our  Englishwomen  than  their  finely  tapered  hands  and 
white  rounded  arms  ?" 

'•'  Believe  me,  Fred,  if  you  saw  a  fashionable  English  girl  appear 
just  now — say  one  like  Letty  Howard — " 

"  Or  Blanche  Pakner !" 

"  Well — or  Blanche,  since  you  will  have  it  so, — your  admiration 
for  this  wild  Hower  of  Arabia  would  die  in  a  moment." 

"  Perhaps  so — but  at  present  I  am  inclined  to  fall  in  love  with 
her." 

"  Having  nothing  else  to  do— eh,  Fred  ?" 

At  that  moment  we  saw  the  veiled  figure  of  a  female  appear  on 
the  crumbHns:  wall  of  the  old  fort,  just  above  where  we  were  loung- 
ing, and  the  fdentical  rounded  ann  and  beautiful  hand,  which  Langley 
was  praising,  was  stretched  towards  us.  The  white  fingers  opened, 
and  there  fell  a  little  bouquet  of  freshly  culled  flowers,  as  a  re- 
ward, not  to  me  for  my  praise  of  her  story,  but — as  it  afterwards 
proved — to  Langley,  whose  broken  Arabic  had  strangely  captivated 
the  ear  of  Amina. 

'•'Bravo  !"  said  Fred,  kissing  the  flowers  as  she  disappeared,  "here 
are  violets — the  emblem  of  modesty,  white  rosebuds — purity;  a 
sprig  of  cypress  for  silence — an  Oriental  love  letter !" 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


THE  FUTHALIS. 


When  1  tliought  of  the  fierce  and  barbarous  conflicts  which  had 
taken  place  between  our  garrison  at  Aden  and  tlie  Abdali,  and  when, 
I  remembered  tlie  many  cruel  and  hostile  acts  they  had  perpetrated, 
I  could  scarcely  realize  the  circumstance  of  Fred  and  I  bein«:  guests 
of  their  emir,  bobbing  and  nobbing  every  day  over  the  same  bowls  of 
beans  and  dhourra,  or  the  same  pilluu  of  fowl  and  rice — enjovin^ 
ourselves  at  dinner  as  much  as  Christian  men  could  do,  in  a  land 
where  people  had  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  sans  knives  and 
forks,  chairs  and  tables. 

"  I  kuo^Y  notliing  of  the  customs  of  other  countries,'*  said  Mo- 
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iiained,  " for  I  have  never  been  further  from  Yemen  than  Mecca; 
for  he  who  hath  not  made  the  pilgrimage  to  that  mother  of  cities  and 
region  of  the  Faithful,may  as  Avell  die  a  Jew  or  a — Christian.  Yet,  as 
every  nation  of  Frangistan,  like  every  tribe  of  our  desert,  has  its  oavu 
manners,  I  cannot  but  be  a  stranger  to  yours ;  so  that  I  trust,  while 
you  do  me  the  favour  to  tarry  in  Jebel  Ahmer,  yon  will  follow  youi 
own  wishes  and  inclination  in  all  things — for,  in  the  tent  and  in  ihe 
house,  the  Arab's  guest  is  the  Arab's  lord  and  master." 

To  this  handsome  speech  I  replied  in  proper  terms ;  but  in 
courtesy  and  the  art  of  compliment mg,  the  emir  was  infinitely  our 
superior. 

Wc  had  now  been  so  long  at  Jebel  Ahmer  that  one  morning,  as  we 
strolled  on  the  sward  before  the  gate  of  the  fortress,  while  the  emir 
was  at  prayer,  Fred  and  I  were  just  concluding  that  it  was  hi2:h  time 
we  were  off  for  Sana,  as  O'Hara,  though  one  of  the  best  fellows  in 
the  service,  \vas  not  to  be  trilled  with,  when  our  attention  was 
arrested  by  seeing  my  old  rascal  Jaifer  and  several  Arabs,  all  mounted 
and  armed,  issuing  from  the  gate  were  the  brass  cannon  stood.  The 
ends  of  their  red  turbans  ancT voluminous  beards  floated  together  on. 
the  wind.  They  were  guarding  four  of  the  Emir  ladies,  who  were 
mounted  on  white  camels.  Though  every  vestige  of  their  figures 
(their  quick,  expressive  eyes  excepted)  were  enveloped  in  ample 
shawls,  we  co^ild  easily  recognise  Amiua,  and  supposed  her  three 
companions  were  the  emir's  wives, 

Before  they  came  forth  from  the  gate  we  had  seen  them  mount  at 
the  door  of  the  harem,  when  each  of  these  patient  and  docile,  btit 
somewhat  unshapely  animals,  knelt  down  to  receive  its  load ;  but 
before  seating  herself,  Amina  ^ave  to  her  camel  a  few  mouthfuls  of 
sweet  cake  from  the  hollow  of  her  wliite  hands  ;  then,  opening  her 
veil,  she  kissed  its  rough  nose,  and  lightly  sprin^in?  on  the  hump 
where  her  saddle  was  placed,  it  immediately  rose  with  her,  and  began 
to  move  away;  for  neither  the  camel  nor  dromedary — two  species  of 
the  same  animal — require  to  be  touched  by  whip  or  spur. 

The  soft  wind  lifted  the  light  muslm  dress  of  Amina,  and  revealed 
to  us  her  left  ankle,  which  was  white  as  a  lily,  encased  in  an  open  sandal 
of  yellow  leather,  but  without  any  stockm^.  The  whole  four  had  the 
gayest  of  Chinese  parasols,  adorned  by  little  feathers  and  long  silky 
fiingcs,  but  no  gloves. 

Though  it  is  not  customary  in  the  East  to  recognise  females,  as  this 
interesting  group  passed  us,  guarded  by  the  slender  lances  of  the 
Abdali  horsemen,  we  bowed  very  low,  which  only  had  the  effect  of 
blinking  tiie  ladies  quicken  their  speed,  and  in  doing  so,  Amina's 
bridle  dropped  from  her  hand.  Jaffer  awkwardly  tried  to  regain  it 
by  using  the  point  of  his  spear,  and,  in  doing  so,  pricked  the  camel 
on  the  nose.  Alarmed  and  snorting  with  pain,  the  animal  swerved 
furiously  round  and  plunged  backwards  to  the  edge  of  the  narrow- 
path,  where  the  sheer  rocks  overhuns  the  valley  below.  Amina 
uttered  a  shrill  cry  of  terror  ! 
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We  both  sprang  forward,  but  Langlev,  who  was,  as  he  said,  "more 
used  to  cattle"  than  me,  recovered  the  fallen  bridle  in  a  moment, 
reduced  the  heavy  auimal  to  subjection,  stroked  it  on  the  head,  and 
placed  the  reins  in  tlie  hands  of  Amina,  who,  in  her  teiTor,  had  dis- 
turbed the  compHcation  of  her  head-dress,  and  just  as  Fred  was  ^vith- 
drawing,  a  puff  of  wind  lifted  the  frail  mnslin  screen,  and  revealed  to 
us  (but  for  one  instant  only)  a  very  lovely  face — eyes  full  of  the  most 
beautiful  animation,  a  pretty  nose,  and  the  dearest  little  month  and 
chin  that  ever  were  hidden  by  one  of  those  hideous  veils. 

"  I  knew  that  girl  was  di\dne !"  said  Langley,  triumphantly,  as 
the  train  wound  down  the  narrow  path  into  thewadi  or  valley  below; 
"  for  her  voice  is  like  the  sweetest  notes  of  an  ^oHan  harp,  and  I 
know  that  none  but  a  charming  girl  could  so  modulate  her  tones. 
You  saw  her  ?     Is  she  not  quite  enchanting  ?" 

"But  think  of  such  a  girl,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  "one  who 
might  ornament  any  European  court,  wasting  aU  her  sweetness  here 

*  on  the  desert  air,'  and  being  presented,  perhaps,  to  some  beast  of  a 
bashaw  by  her  liberal  brother,  just  as  he  would  bestow  a  horse,  a 
cow,  a  tent,  or  a  hookah !"  he  added,  dashing  the  remains  of  a  cigar 
against  the  waU ;  "  how  many  girls  have  we  Heard  extoUed  at  home 
as  beauties,  and  who  turned  the  heads  of  a  whole  mess-table,  yet 
had  not  a  thousandth  part  of  the  piquancv,  beauty,  or  artlessness 
of  this  Abdali  girl!'; 

"The  deuce!"  said  I,  "yon are  quite  enraptured!  But  take  care," 
I  added,  as  the  emir  joined  us,  "you  wiU  end  by  nursing  yourseK 
into  a  fit  of  love  for  this  black-eyed  Arab  ;  and  I  believe  you  may  as 
well  fall  in  love  with  the  moon." 

"  "Why  so  ?     She  is  a  woman — is  she  not  ?  and  therefore  may  be 

•  wooed  and  won,'  as  some  one  says  somewhere." 

"True,  Fred;  but  the  wooing  and  winning,  the  fun  and  flirtation 
that  suited  our  field-days  and  rowing-matches,  our  baUs  and  pic-nics, 
at  Chatham  and  Canterbury,  wont  pass  muster  at  all  here  in  Jebe 
Ahmer,  on  the  other  side  of  the  world." 

Perceiving  that  we  were  obsen-in^  the  ladies  and  JafFer's  escort,  as 
they  wonnd  through  the  green  vauey  bet^veen  tufts  of  sugar-cane, 
patches  of  growing  wheat,  and  the  faUow-fields  where  the  dhourra 
of  the  last  season  had  been  reaped,  Mohamed  told  us  that  this  day 
being  their  holy  one,  Friday,  or  Yawm  al  jama,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Prophet's  arrival  at  ^Medina,  four  of  the  household  had  gone  to  pray 
at  the  tomb  of  his  father,  the  brave  and  good  Emu-  Ferradeen,  who 
had  long  maintained  a  disastrous  war  with  the  Futhalis, 

It  stood  about  two  miles  distant,  in  the  prettiest  part  of  the 
TaUey,  and  was  a  -equare  edifice,  having  a  dome  with  four  little 
minarets  that  glittered  with  their  copper  gilding  amid  the  drooping 
palms  and  thick  dark  cypresses,  which  formed  a  grove  around  it. 
There  many  lamps  were  Wrning  constantly,  and  the  four  ladies  had 

tone  to  visit  the  grave  and  to  pray,  for  some  of  the  Mahomedans 
elieve  that  the  dead  can  hear  their  voices  as  well  as  the  liviog,  for 
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it  is  affii-med  that  the  Prophet  was  wont  to  salute  the  departed,  when 
he  stood  by  their  resting-places ;  and  for  a  time  we  continued  to 
observe  the  little  party  of  pilgrims  with  their  guards,  until  they  all 
disappeared  among  the  trees  which  surrounded  the  tomb  of  Fen-adeen. 

During  the  heat  of  noon  we  retired  to  a  vaulted  chamber  in  the 
oldest  part  of  the  fortress,  where  a  well  or  marble  basin  stood  in  the 
centre,  lending  a  coolness  to  the  atmosphere,  and  there,  near  an 
arched  opening,  or  unglazed  window,  facing  the  ridges  of  green  bills 
wliich  stretched  away  towrj-ds  the  north,  we  smoked  and  dozed  through 
the  sultry  hours,  lounging  on  folded  carpets  and  soft  cushions.     The 

:r  had'  an  imm^ense  hookah ;  Fred  and  I  had  each  a  long  chibouque 

11  a  cherry  stick.      Tlie   coolness  of  the  place  was  delightful, 

vrhile  the  fragrance  of  the  orange  and  the  citron  trees,  wafted  from 

the  valley  below,  mingled  with  perfume  that  smouldered  in  a  small 

silver  vessel  depending  from  tlie  ceiling  of  the  vault  above  us. 

The  shadows  of  the  mountains  were  beginning  to  lengthen,  and  the 
increasing  coohiess  of  the  atmosphere  made  me  think  that  the  time 
was  approaching  when  we  should  mount  and  ride  in  the  prosecution 
of  our  mission  to  Sana,  when  a  wild  but  distant  cry  arose  to'our  ears 
from  the  valley  below.  The  emir's  eyes  lighted  up,  he  dropped  the 
amber  mouthpiece  of  liis  pipe,  and  placed  his  hands  upon  his  carpet  in 
readiness  to  spring  to  his  feet. 

"  Allah  AckbarV' 

It  came  distinctly  enough  the  second  time — ^the  terrible  war-cry 
of  the  Abdali,  and  our  ears  tingled  as  we  heard  it.  Then  the  hoarse 
winding  of  a  crooked  horn  and  the  dull  rolling  of  an  Arabian  drum, 
the  usual  summons  to  arms,  or  to  horse,  immediately  followed,  and 
we  mshed  from  the  vault  to  the  esplanade,  or  yard  of  the  fortress, 
wliere  all  was  confusion,  hurrying,  mounting,  saddling  and  arming ; 
spears  were  assumed  and  matchlocks  loaded,  while  cries  of  "the 
Futhalis!  the  Futhahs ! — Allah  il  allah!"  went  from  mouth  to 
mouth. 

Spurring  up  the  steep  and  winding  pathway,  Jaffer,  alone,  of  all 
the  escort,  with  the  three  Avives  of  the  emk,  returned  at  full  speed 
from  the  valley,  covered  with  blood  from  a  wound  on  the  head ;  his 
turban  cleft,  his  over-shirt  torn,  his  spear  broken,  his  jambea  between 
liis  teeth,  and  his  swarthy  -visage  turned  to  leaden  grey  by  rage  and 
torror,  while  his  gleaming  eyes  were  wild  and  bloodshot.  He  related 
flat  a  band  of  the  Futhalis'had  suddenly  swept  down  the  valley  aiid 
siiiTounded  the  tomb  of  Fen-adeen,  where,  after  a  desperate  combat, 
llicy  had  slam  all  the  escort  but  himself,  and  after  maltreating  the 
wives  of  Mohamed,  had  borne  away  his  sister,  a  prisoner  towards 
the  mountains. 

That  fiery  gleam  of  rage  which  c:ji  only  shine  in  the  eyes  of  an 
Oriental,  filled  those  of  the  emh*  at  these  startling  tidings ;  yet  con- 
trolling his  passion  in  a  masterly  manner,  he  heard  him  with  appa- 
rent coolness  to  the  end, 

"  God  is  great !"  said  he,  raising  his  hands  and  eyes  upward,  "  but 
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by  His  house,  the  holy  Kaaba  !  by  the  Zemzen  well  and  by  the  City 
of  the  Prophet,  I  will  fearfully  avenge  this  attack  on  the  Sultan 
Alimed !  Kow  then — the  Nvonien  to  their  prayers  and  spindles — the 
men  to  their  saddles  and  s])ears  !  The  young  shall  mount  and  ride 
with  me ;  the  old  men  and  boys  shall  prepare  to  defend  the  fort, 
and  let  them  see,  on  peril  of  their  heads  and  feet,  that  every  match- 
lock and  ginjaul  are  loaded  and  in  order.  Ibn  Kogia,  bring  me  my 
arms." 

The  emir  subdued  his  passion,  and  assuming  an  aspect  of  placidity, 
doimed  his  chain  shirt,  steel  cap,  and  brilliaut  arms,  while  we  re- 
mained idle  spectators  of  the  bustle  and  confusion  around  us,  having 
but  vague  ideas  of  who  these  obnoxious  Futhalis  were ;  and  when 
I  attempted  to  condole  with  the  emir  on  the  loss  he  had  sustained, 
he  stopped  me  by  a  verse  of  the  Koran,  and  replied,  that  "  it  was 
Ainina's  fate,  which  nothing  could  avert,  turn  aside,  or  anticipate, 
for  the  destinies  of  all  mankind  were  bound  about  their  necks." 

By  this  time  nearly  three  hundred  men  vrere  on  horseback. 

"  Come,  Frank,"  said  Langley,  who  was  considerably  excited,  "let 
us  mount  and  ride  with  the  emir — I  should  like  to  have  a  shot  at 
those  devilish  Futhalis  with  this  revolver." 

"  If  I  was  my  own  master,  Fred,  I  should  gladly  go,  but  duty 
must  be  done;  we  have  abeady  lost  four  days,  and  to  involve  our- 
selves in  this  expedition,  the  end  of  which  we  cannot  foresee — " 

"  True — true,"  said  he,  impatiently ;  "  but  I  don't  think  you  saw 
this  poor  girl's  face — it  is  so  beautiful !  and  to  think  of  her  being 
carried  off  by  those  Futhalis,  who  are,  I  suppose,  only  greater  bar- 
barians than  her  own  people — " 

"Hush — I  only  fear  that  her  brother  will  not  understand  the 
manner  in  which  our  duty  fetters  us,  and  why  we  must  not  engage 
in  any  casual  quarrel." 

"  He  understands  it  perfectly,"  said  the  emir,  who  overheard  me, 
"  and  brave  as  the  Fariugis  may  be,  two  of  them  (even  such  as  you) 
would  be  but  an  incumbrance  to  us  in  our  fleet  pursuit.  For  days 
and  days  we  may  track  these  robbers,  over  mountains  where  yoa 
might  sink  with  fatigue,  through  sandy  deserts  wheie  you  might 
die  of  thirst ;  so  pursue  your  own  path  in  peace,  and  God  be  pleased, 
we  shall  yet  meet  :igain.  Kior  Ibn  Kogia  will  guide  you  to  the 
tents  of  the  Sheikh  Abdulmelik,  to  whom  you  wdl  give  this  letter, 
and  he  will  guard  you  to  Sana,  for  the  love  he  bears  me,  being  a 
good  old  man  who  has  no  quarrel  with  any  one,  even  the  accursed 
Futliahs." 

"  Why  have  they  wTonged  you  ?" 

The  Arabian  emir  smiled  bitterly,  as  he  put  his  foot  in  the  wooden 
stirnip  of  Ids  high  silver-mounted"  saddle,  and  leaped  on  his  beau- 
tiful horse. 

"The  gold  of  Arabia,"  said  he,  "the  ivory  and  the  riches  wliich 
were  here  of  old,  when  tlie  galleys  of  Hiram  and  of  Solomon  ploughed 
the  Sea  of  Kolzom,  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  and  the  Bay  of  Ormuz,  art 
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no  more  to  be  found  among  us  than  the  s-^-eet  incense  of  Sheba  or 
tlie  treasures  of  Ophir.  All  have  passed  away !  the  green  moun- 
tains of  Yemen,  the  yeUow  sands  of  Nejed  and  of  Oman  onlv 
remain,  and  these,  like' our  dwellers  in  the  tents,  are  unchanged. 
Since  the  days  of  Ishmael  the  outcast,  our  race  of  the  desert — ahl 
el  Wahhar — have  had  their  hands  upraised  against  mankind,  as  it 
was  prophesied  of  old,  and  all  men's  hands  are  armed  against  them ; 
for  it  is  too  true  that  rancour,  prejudice,  and  barbarity  have  formed 
an  impttssabie  gulf  betv.-een  the  wild  Arab  and  the  man  of  Fran- 
giitan.  I  know  this — I  am  an  Arab,  for  I  have  dwelt  in  cities  ; 
thus,  the  Futhalis  in  warring  against  me,  are  but  fulfilling  their 
destmy ;  and  in  destroying  them,  If  I  am  able,  1  am  but  fuifilKng 
mine.  God  is  great !  Set  for^vard,  Jatfer,  and  let  Kior  Ibu 
Kogia  follow  with  all  he  can  collect,  after  leaving  the  camp  of  Ab- 
dulrnelik.  Tell  the  Abdali  that  I  will  not  count  those  who  follow 
me  to  battle,  but  that  fearfully  will  I  reckon  them  cowards  who 
remain  behind — if,  indeed,  there  be  a  coward  in  the  desert !  This 
unhappy  event,"  he  added,  turning  again  to  us,  '*'  has  shortened  my 
duty  of  hospitahty,  and  I  regret  it  the  more,  because  I  may  never 
again  (for  fate  is  in  the  hand  of  God)  have  an  opportunity  of  making 
up  the  loss  within  the  walls  of  Jebel  Ahmer." 

I  hastened  to  assure  him  that  we  must,  of  necessity,  have  that 
day  bidden  him  adieu. 

"  Fai-ewell,  then,  and  peace  be  with  you.  You  are  going  to  Sana 
to  influence  a  powerful  sultan  against  me,  his  most  faithful  friend 
and  ally.  Any  other  in  my  place  would  have  decoyed  and  slain 
you,  but  we  have  eaten  salt  together,  and  once  you  saved  my  life. 
Should  the  Sultan  Solyman  become  my  enemy,  I  have  stid  the  un- 
bounded desert — my  horse  and  my  spear,  the  last,  the  best,  and 
never-lost  inheritance  of  Hagar's  desolate  son." 

"  What  a  famous  hero  for  a  romance  this  emir  would  make !" 
said  I  to  Fred,  as  Mohamed  left  us.  and  I  secured  in  a  safe  place 
his  letter  which  he  had  marked  on  one  corner  with  the  word  Katlmir, 
being  the  name  of  the  dog  of  the  seven  sleepers,  which  many  of 
the  Arabs  inscribe  on  their  letters  as  a  charm  to  prevent  miscar- 
riage; for  this  beatified  cur  was  taken  up  into  Paradise,  where,  no 
doubt,  he  has  had  all  the  enjoyment  a  dog  could  wish  for. 

The  emir,  with  nearly  five  hundred  men,  left  the  strong  fortress 
and  the  miserable  hamlet  beside  it;  and  nothing  could" be  more 
striking  than  the  appearance  of  so  many  turbaned  Abdali  in  their 
flowing  garnicnts,  with  the  barrels  of  their  matchlocks,  their  long 
^rab  swords,  and  the  bright  points  of  their  tasseled  spears  flashing 
.51  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  as  their  proud,  graceful,  and  bcau- 
Hful  horses  descended  the  narrow  and  damrerous  path  which  wound 
by  the  sheer  edge  of  the  giddy  precipices  from  Jebel  Ahmer  into  the 
"t\-adi  below.  As  soon  as  they  reached  the  level  ground,  every  man 
"Uttered  the  shrill  tecbir,  brandished  his  long  lance,  urged  on  liis 
horse  to  its  utmost  speed,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time 
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the  whole  train  vanished  into  the  wai'm  golden  liaze,  which  shrouded 
the  lower  end  of  the  valley. 

While  a,  number  of  old  Abdali,  whose  snow-white  beards  and  eye- 
brows gave  their  nut-brown  \'isages  a  most  venerable  aspect,  loaded 
the  brass  guns  before  The  gate,  and  the  ginjauls,  or  long  Indian 
muskets,  that  were  fixed  in  iron  rests  along  the  haK-dismantled 
towers  (a  task  in  which  they  were  assisted  by  a  mob  of  half-naked 
youths,  wearing  only  turbans  and  cummerbunds,  or  with  their  hair 
knotted  up  behind  —  a  fasliion  of  the  Yemenees),  Langley  and  I 
mounted,  and  after  a  last  examination  of  our  arms,  set  forth  under 
the  guidance  of  Kior  Ibn  Kogia,  a  fine  and  intelligent  young  Abdali 
warrior,  to  reach  the  village  of  the  Sheikh  Abdulmelik. 

As  we  descended  the  steep  side  of  the  Red  Mountain,  the  sun 
appeared  to  sink  fast  behind  the  distant  hills,  and  when  we  reached 
the  deep  and  lonely  valley,  it  dipped  below  the  horizon,  which 
was  steeped  in  a  gorgeous  flood  of  yellow  lisrht,  against  which  the 
solemn  palms  and  sombre  cypresses  surrounding  the  little  dome  of 
old  Ferradeen's  shrine  were  strongly  defined  in hlack  outline;  while 
behind  us,  the  nigged  rocks  of  Jebel  Ahmer,  and  the  towers  of  the 
ancient  fort  that  crowned  its  summit,  were  all  bathed  in  a  warm  and 
ruddy  glow. 

As  we  rode  on,  the  orange  and  citron  trees  which  mingled  with 
the  growing  com  and  green  cane  tufts,  shed  a  rich  fragrance  on  the 
dewy  air  ;  but  not  a  sound  broke  the  silence  of  the  vast  valley  we 
were  traversing,  save  the  voice  of  a  solitary  Arab  shepherd,  sum- 
moning his  sheep  and  goats  to  the  milking,  and  a  wild  monotonous 
air,  which  was  chanted  by  Ibn  Kogia,  to  please  the  animal  he  rode 
and  wile  the  tedious  way. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE   ALMA. 

As  the  hamlet  of  Shugra,  vriih.  its  old  fort,  which  was  the  principal 
residence  of  the  Sultan  Ahmed,  a  wild  Bedouin  sheikh  of  the  vin- 
dictive Euthalis,  lay  to  the  eastward  of  Aden,  and  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  our  line  of  march,  I  did  not  think  we  ran  much  risk 
of  encountering  his  people,  especially  if  we  pui'sued  our  old  intention 
of  reaching  the  Mocha  road,  and  thus  we  crossed  the  lulls  which  girt 
the  southern  side  of  the  valley. 

Before  leaving  the  latter,  we  passed  traces  of  the  recent  outrage, 
for  near  the  tomb  of  i'erradeen  lay  two  of  the  ladies'  escort  quite 
dead ;  one  was  pierced  by  a  lance,  which  had  been  driven  through 
his  bare  and  bronzelike  bosom ;  the  other  was  disfigured  by  a  sword 
cut  which  extended  from  his  brow  to  Ids  bushy  beard.  This  had 
slain  him  on  the  spot,  but  the  other  had  bled  slowly  to  death,  for  he 
lay  against  a  palm-tree  with  his  beads  in  his  hand,  and  his  ghastly 
visase  turned  towards  the  keblah. 
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A  little  fiixther  on  lay  a  gay  parasol  and  one  of  the  little  slippers 
or  sandals  wliich  liad  been  on  tne  pretty  and  otliervrise  naked  feet  of 
Amina.  Laugley  sprung  fi'om  liis  horse,  and  for  some  time  regarded 
the  relic  vnih.  sorrowful  interest  not  unmixed  with  anger. 

"Poor  xVrnina !  poor  girl !"  said  he,  as  we  rode  on. 

"Perhaps  this  quarrel  may  prove  a  fortunate  occurrence  for  us  at 
Aden,"  said  I ;  '"'  for  if  these  wild  men  fall  out  among  themselves, 
our  soldiers  will  be  allowed  to  sleep  at  night,  unharnessed  and  in 
quiet." 

"  But  you  forget  the  engaging  girl  who  has  been  carried  off." 

"  I  do  not  forget  her,"  said  I ;  "  but  I  suppose  the  girls  here  are 
used  to  that  sort  of  thing;  and  beheve  me,  Pred,  that  had  duty 
permitted  us,  I  woidd  gladly  have  ridden  by  her  brother's  side 
to  her  rescue.  As  it  is,  we  must  keep  clear  of  all  such  Arab 
broils." 

As  the  daylight  faded  away,  and  softly  and  gradually  gave  place 
to  the  lustre  of  the  moon,  nothing  in  nature  could  exceed  the 
richness  and  beauty  of  the  lovely  scenery ;  we  rode  between  steep 
and  lofty  mountains,  where,  in  the  rainy  season,  cascades  sheeted 
with  foam  poured  over  pillars  of  basalt  which  supported  their 
green  terraces,  or,  in  some  places,  upheld  the  tufts  of  green  and 
mingled  foliage,  in  the  recesses  of  which  the  nightingale  was  singing 
as  it  can  only  be  heard  to  sing  in  the  woods  of  Yemen. 

As  we  ascended  the  hills  from  which  we  could  see  the  red  rocks 
of  Jebel  Ahmer,  and  its  white  Turkish  towers  shining  afar  off  in  the 
softened  moonhght,  Kior  told  us  many  a  wild  story  of  the  ferocity 
of  the  Puthalis,  mingled  with  others  of  a  more  pleasing  kind,  for 
the  belief  in  talismans,  genii,  faiiies,  and  transformation  of  men  into 
horses,  goats,  and  camels,  is  yet  as  strong  among  the  Ai'abs  as  it  was 
when  the  lady  who  had  a  hundred  lovers  vras  shut  up  in  the 
wonderful  box  by  the  giant  her  husband,  which,  as  every  one  knows, 
was  in  the  days  when  Schaln*iar  was  king  of  all  the  Indies. 

As  we  descended  into  a  thickly-wooded  valley  on  the  other  side 
of  the  mountain  range,  the  dew  fell  so  fast  and  hea-\-ily  that  the 
musHns  of  our  caps  and  our  benishes  were  quite  moist,  and  it  hung 
like  raindrops  on  the  thick  manes  of  our  horses.  Ibn  Kogia  was 
just  announcing  that  he  did  not  know  where  we  should  pass  the 
night,  when  my  horse  neighed,  which,  to  the  Ai'abs,  is  an  invariable 
sign  that  a  camp  or  something  is  near. 

"Halt!  hush!  hush!"  said  Kior,  as  he  reined  up,  sprang  from 
his  saddle,  and  laymg  liis  ear  close  to  the  ground,  listened  intently. 
He  heard  nothing  to  excite  suspicion,  buf  requiring  us  to  proceed 
"with  caution,  blew  the  match  of  his  musket ;  we  each  took  a  pistol 
in  our  hands  and  moved  forward  in  silence,  followmg  Kior,  who  led 
the  way,  keeping  as  much  as  possible  under  the  shadow  of  the 
tliick  and  magnificent  walnut-trees  which  overhung  a  narrow  and 
almost  dried-up  brooklet,  that  threaded  its  way  through  the  green  bufc 
thirsty  wadi. 
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A  loud  barking  of  dogs  r.nd  the  glare  of  a  fire  informed  us  tbat  a 
small  party  of  Bedouin  Arabs  were  encamped,  as  vre  could  perceire^ 
Tuider  the  brow  of  a  steep  basaltic  rock,  where  they  sat  in  a  circle 
round  the  red  flame  which  revealed  their  brightly  coloured  costumes, 
their  swarthy  visages,  and  those  briglit  weapons,  to  which  every  man 
immediately  betook  himself  as  we  approached. 

"  They  are  wandering  Bedouins  of  Roba-el-Khaly,  or  the  Abode 
of  Emptiness,  a  desolate  place  in  Nejed,"  said  Kior;  "  but  Ibrahim, 
their  sheikh,  is  in  alliance  Vi'lth  the  widow  of  the  late  prince  of 
Kaa-cl-Bun,  a  man  who  was  more  cruel  and  avaricious  than  a 
Persian  satrapa,  and  received  from  them  a  yearly  tribute  of  horses 
and  women.  They  are  a  wild  people  and  we  must  be  cautious,  for 
they  can  steal  the  beard  from  a  man's  chin,  and  will  commit  a 
murder  for  the  value  of  the  smallest  hair.  Peace  be  with  thee,  O 
Sheikh  Ibraliim !"  cried  our  guide,  with  a  loud  voice,  on  perceiving 
that  several  muskets  were  levelled  at  us  by  the  red-turbaned  Bedouins 
who  knelt  down  behind  their  packsaddies,  which  usually  form  the 
rampart  of  a  bivouac. 

"In  the  name  of  the  Prophet,  who  are  ye?"  asked  the  sheikh, 
who  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  smoking  and  reclining  against  a  pack- 
saddle,  with  his  lance  stuck  into  the  earth  beside  him,  and  who  had, 
doubtless,  been  listening  to  some  story-teller,  for  he  was  in  a  Tery 
bad  humour  on  our  appearance. 

"  Pranks,  travellers,"  I  replied,  riding  boldly  up ;  "  but  seeking  only 
fellowship,  bread  and  salt  for  one  night." 

"Pranks,  Kafirs,"  muttered  the  wild  Bedouins  as  tliey  crowded 
round  us,  about  a  hundred  in  number,  aU  proud,  erect,  athletic,  and 
savage-looking  men,  with  their  dusky  legs,  breasts  and  arms  bare, 
their  rough  barracans  and  leather-girdles  sustaining  their  poniards 
and  long  double-edged  swords,  and  wearing  large  and  red  shawl 
turbans,  the  ends  of  which  floated  over  their  brawny  shoulders. 

"I  don't  admire  these  fellows  overmuch,"  said  Pred,  suspiciously. 

"  Neither  do  I ;  but,  as  they  are  robbers  by  profession,  nothing 
but  a  bold  bearing  and  great  circumspection  will  save  us  from 
them." 

" Rather  Tinpleasant,"  muttered  Pred;  "  I  wish  the  colonel  had 
come  on  this  devilish  errand  himself." 

The  Sheikli  Ibrahim,  a  cunning  and,  for  an  eastern,  dirty-looking  I 
old  man,  wearing  a  voluminous  Damascus  shawl  of  striped  stufi^,  j 
received  us  with  undisguised  reluctance;  but  so  sacred  is  the  law  of 
hospitality,  and   so  scrupulous  are  the  Arabs  with  regard  to  its  < 
rights,  that  he  dared  not  refuse  us  a  place  by  the  fire,  though,  for  ! 
reasons   of  his  own,  he  was   extremely  reluctant  that  we  should 
break  bread  with  himself  or  liis  people,  for  then  we  could  not  be 
destroyed  afterwards,  as  it  is  their  invariable  custom  never  to  molest 
the  man  with  v/hom  they  have  eaten  bread  or  drunken  water,  for,  by 
t&e   founh  chapter  of*^  the   Koran,  kindness  and  liospitality  are 
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specially  recoramended  to  be  shown  to  all  orplialis  and  poor  people, 
to  neighbours,  strangers,  and  traTcllers. 

I  showed  Hn-ahiiu  tlie  letter  of  ^lohamed-al-Easchid,  but  he 
spat  upon  it,  and  treading  it  under  foot,  said,  "The  emir  was  a 
dog  and  the  son  of  a  dog,  vrho  had  made  war  upon  his  friend  the 
Sultan  of  Shugra."  I  snatclied  a  pistol  from  my  girdle,  thrust  the 
sheikh  aside,  and  recovered  the  letter  with  difficulty. 

T^liile  the  boldness  of  This  action  delighted  Kior  ibn  Kogia,  \rii5 
"was  enraged  at  such  treatment  of  his  chief's  letter,  it  startled  the 
scowling  Bedouins,  and  impressed  them  with  the  necessity  either  of 
lespccting  us,  or  coming  to  blows  at  once. 

"  This  to  me,  thou  pitiful  Kafir  l"  said  the  old  sheikh,  vrdh 
luuitterable  scorn ;  but  almost  immediately  dissembling  his  anger — 
for  he  had  other  intentions  regarding  us — he  invited  us  to  share  \^'itll 
Mm.  a  supper  of  dates  and  honey,  with  milk  and  pure  water  drawn 
from  a  well  close  by.  These  were  placed  before  us  by  women  who 
were  unveiled,  for  the  wives  of  the  Bedouins  are  the  most  free  of  all 
the  Aiabians. 

Belie\-ing  that  we  were  now  safe,  we  ail  sat  down  togeiher.  and 
lest  I  should  offend  the  sulky  old  basliaw,  our  host,  I  never  looked 
once  towards  the  red  and  yellow  screens  which  hung  from  the  lower 
branches  of  the  trees,  to  conceal  the  sleeping-place  of  his  wives., 
whose  tawny  visages  stained  with  henna  ancT  daubed  with  kohel. 
were  incessantly  peeping  forth  at  us,  and  laughing  to  see  men  in 
tarbooshes  with  close-shaven  chins.  Among  the  women  were 
several  Almas,  or  female  dancers  of  Oman,  who  had  paid  the  sheikh 
to  convey  them  in  safety  from  Sana  to  Mocha. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  scene  more  picturesque  than 
this  Bedouin  camp,  as  we  then  saw  it  by  the  waverin?  gleams 
of  tlie  watchfire,  the  occasional  blaze  of  which  shot  up  redly  and 
brightly  every  time  dry  wood  was  heaped  upon  it.  On  one  side  rose 
a  mass  of  pillared  basalt,  from  the  clefts  of  which  hung  the  rich  fes- 
toons of  the  copper-plant,  the  wild  fig,  the  oleander,  and  the  tama- 
risk ;  on  the  other  was  the  thick  dark  foliage  of  the  walnut-tree,  and 
the  broad  hea\7  leaves  of  the  date-palm.  Near  us  stood  the  ruined 
enclosure  of  a  deep  and  ancient  well,  a»d  ail  around  were  the  varied 
costumes,  the  brown  limbs  and  bearded  visages  of  the  well-armed 
Bedouins,  reclining  on  their  pack-saddles,  smoking  opium  and  hemp, 
seed,  while  in  the  background  appeared  the  nobble  heads  of  theii 
hardy  horses  and  the  misshapen  outline  of  their  still-laden  camels 
and  dromedaries,  resting  on  their  knees  ;  while  afar  off,  at  the  hori- 
zon's utmost  verge,  between  the  stems  of  the  crrove  on  which  the 
firelight  fell  ^vith  sudden  flashes,  there  was  visible  the  black  wavy 
outline  of  the  distant  hills,  clearly  defined  against  the  russet  yellow 
that  yet  marked  in  what  quarter  of  the  sky  the  sun  had  set  beyond 
the  Land  of  the  Pilgrimage. 

I  was  anxious  to  see  tlie  Almas  dance ;  but  the  sheikh  told  iiie 
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surlily,  as  he  smoked  av7ay  with  a  most  imperturbable  air,  and  ■with 
his  legs  folded  under  the  skirts  of  his  wide-sleeved  robe,  that  "they 
were  weary,  especially  Haura,  the  finest  of  them,  and  for  that  night 
they  could  not  be  disturbed/' 

He  then  expatiated  greatly  on  the  military  power  and  splendour  of 
the  Sultan  of  Sana,  whom  we  were  about  to  visit,  and  mentioned  the 
wondei-fiil  beauty  of  the  damsel  whom  he  had  placed  in  ths  Castle  of 
the  Graces. 

"  I  remember  of  Mohamed-al-Raschid  telling  me  so.nething  of 
her,  and  of  the  great  power  she  exercised  over  Solyman." 

"  Upbraided  by  his  court  for  neglecting  all  afi'airs  of  state,  and 
allowing  the  unbelieving  Pranks  to  take  Aden  from  the  Abdali  (for 
he  forgets  everything  in  his  passion  for  this  new  beauty),  he  had 
resolved  on  strangling  her ;  but  his  heart  relented  for  once,  and  she 
stQl  adorns  the  Hesn-al-Mouhabib,  his  Castle  of  the  Graces,  or  of 
Delights,  as  it  is  named  by  some.  I  might  have  kept  her  for 
myself—" 

"  Yor. — was  she  once  yours  ?" 

"  Yes,  by  the  faith  of  the  Prophet,  she  was !  I  gave  Jaffer  and  a 
party  oi'  the  Abdali  two  she-camels,  each  great  with  foal,  for  her ; 
she  was  worth  far  more,  but  I  could  not  have  got  it  without  fight- 
ing, and  the  Abdali  were  stronger  by  ten  spears.  It  is  not  every 
day  we  pick  up  such  a  flower  m  the  desert ;  but  she  was  over- 
dainty  for  our  Bedouin  fashions,  so  I  gave  her  to  the  sultan  for  sixty 
matchlocks,  a  bundle  of  matches  and  ball,  of  which  we  stood  more 
in  need  than  of  women." 

"  By  what  right  did  you  either  take  or  dispose  of  her  r" 

"  Ignorant  Frank,"  said  he,  with  a  contemptuous  fi'own,  "knowest 
thou  not  that  a  valiant  sheikh  hath  but  to  draw  his  sword  to  fill  his 
purse  ?  The  woman  was  a  captive.  My  blessing  on  thee,  my  good  blade," 
said  the  sheikh,  brandishing  his  sabre  within  an  inch  of  Pred's  nose ; 
"  thou  art  the  best  friend  of  the  poor  sons  of  Ishmael !" 

"  I  told  you  these  men  were  mere  robbers,"  wliispered  Ibn  Kogia. 

"  If  I  could  but  reach  this  lady's  ear,  as  she  influences  the  proud 
sultan  so  much,  my  mission  might  be  easily  accomplished." 

"Reach  her  ear!"  reiterated" the  sheiklC  taking  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  and  staring  at  me  in  blank  astonishment ;  "  dost  thou  not 
know  that  she  is  in  that  part  of  Hesn-al-Mouhabib  into  which  no. 
man  but  the  sultan  can  enter  and  live  ?  Parmgi !  if  a  man  even 
looked  upon  her  his  life  would  be  forfeited  !  But  has  your  friend 
lost  his  tongue  that  he  does  not  speak  ?" 

"  You  are  very  quiet,  Fred,"  said  I. 

"  I  cannot  get  the  remembrance  of  that  poor  girl  out  of  my 
head." 

"  What,  girl — Amina  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  She  is  among  her  own  amiable  countrymen ;  anv*  ±  ^tnsn  that  we 
"were  among  ours,"  said  I,  ratlier  pettishly. 
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**  You  jest ;  you  did  not  see  her  face — lih,  if  yo^i  had !  But  I 
agree  with  you  that  we  would  be  safer  with  'the  Queen's  O^n'  than 
among  these  cut -throat  Arabs." 

The  old  sheikh  nowbade  us  good  night,  and  retired  behind  tlie  curtain 
or  screen  which  was  suspended  from  spear-heads  and  branches  of  the 
trees,  for  such  like  have  been  the  habitations  of  the  Bedouins  without 
change  since  the  days  of  Abraham,  for  they  trace  their  descent  from 
one  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Ishmael;  and  having  nevei  possessed 
houses  or  homes,  they  sleep  in  the  sand,  under  the  trees,  or  wherever 
night  finds  them.  Fresh  brands  were  heaped  on  the  fire ;  meat  was 
thrcv,-n  to  the  watchdogs ;  and  the  whole  camp  prepared  for  repose. 
Those  Bedouins  who  possessed  helpmates  crept  into  the  nests  they 
had  formed  among  the  packsaddies ;  those  who  had  none  were 
huddled  together  in  recumbent  groups,  with  no  other  covering  than 
then-  tliickliark  baiTacans  of  brown  wool,  which  invariably  form  their 
dress  by  day  and  their  couch  by  night. 

"  Can  we  sleep  among  these  fellows  in  safety  ?"  said  Langley;  "  or 
shall  we  sleep  and  keep  guard  by  turns  ?" 

'•'  For  that  there  is  no  necessity,"  said  I,  as  we  rolled  ourselves  in 
our  cloaks  at  the  foot  of  a  walnut-tree,  a  little  apart  from  the  rest ; 
"  for,  as  Kior  says,  we  have  a  long  ride  before  us  to-morrow,  and 
may  rest  in  peace.  The  laws  of  hospitality  are  so  sacred,  that  after 
having  once  given  us  food,  none  who  have  eaten  with  us  wili 
molest  us." 

'•'  You  feel  certain  of  this  ?  Well,  I  am  too  much  of  an  Enghshman 
ever  to  trust  foreigners." 

"  Did  you  ever  read  the  story  which  Don  Pedro  de  la  Badia  tells 
US  of  their  hospitality  r"' 

"  Don  Pedro  de — who  the  deuce  is  he  ?  and  what  was  the  story  ?" 

"He  relates  a  tale  of  a  Bedouin  whose  wife  had  unwittingly  given 
shelter  and  food  to  his  most  deadly  enemy,  who  had  craved  charity  at 
the  door  of  his  tent  in  the  wilderness." 

''  Well,  and  what  said  her  accomplished  spouse  r" 

'• '  I  should  have  slain  my  enemy  had  I  found  him  here ;  but  assuredly 
should  not  have  spared  thee,  0  my  wife,  hadst  thou  forgotten  the 
sacred  law  of  hospitality.'  " 

"All  very  fine,  but  I  like  this  sort  of  sentiment  better  at  the  Opera 
House,  or  Princess's,  than  bemg  at  its  mercy  here,  and  woidd  infi- 
nitely prefer  the  hospitably  of  a  comfortable  Enghsh  hotel,"  grumbled 
Fred,  as  he  placed  liis  revolver  conveniently  under  his  cloak.  I  kept 
V  pistols  in  my  girdle,  and  thus  ready  for  any  unpleasant  emer- 
gjucy,  we  resigned  ourselves  to  that  friendly  sleep  Vv-Iiich  soon  scaled 
llie  eyes  of  all  around  us ;  and  as  for  our  companion  Ibn  Kogia,  he 
lay  beside  us  on  his  back,  snoring  like  a  trombone,  in  a  maimer  that 
very  ill  consorted  with  the  picturesque  aspect  of  Lis  costume,  and 
the  romantic  nature  of  the  episode  that  was  to  follow. 

I  had  slept  for,  perhaps,  two  hours ;  the  whole  camp  was  buried 
in  sleep,  even  the  v>-atchdogs  had  coiled  themselves  up  head  and  tail. 
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and  resigned  themselves  to  slumber,  when  a  hand  was  lightly  anO 
timidly  laid  upon  my  shoulder.  This  awoke  me;  I  started,  and 
looked  up. 

The  ^re  was  yet  smouldering  and  burning  in  gleams,  which  were 
reflected  by  the  glistening  stems  of  the  trees  and  their  dew-dripping 
leaves  ;  and  close  beside  me,  with  her  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  I  saw 
a  woman — a  young  girl — nearly  nude  ;  at  least,  her  sole  garment 
was  a  short  skirt,  which  reached  from  her  slender  waist  to  a  little 
below  her  knees ;  on  her  feet  were  a  pair  of  red  sandals.  Her  bare 
bust,  the  contour  of  her  neck  and  shoulder,  and  her  tapered  legs  and 
anns,  all  were  beautiful.  Her  skin  had  much  of  that  dai-k  creamy  tint, 
or  rich  golden  hue,  which  some  of  the  Roman  women  possess,  and 
yet,  v.-lien  contrasted  with  the  purple  blackness  of  her  thick  and 
ieavy  haii',  amid  which  a  string  of  sequins  and  dinars  glittered,  it 
seemed  almost  fair.  Rings  of  shining  gold  glittered  on  her  wrists 
and  ankles,  and  strings  of  white  pearls  encircled  her  neck,  and  hung 
below  her  fine  bosom  almost  to  her  girdle.  Her  features  were  classic 
and  regular,  but  rendered  somewhat  too  keen  by  the  death-like 
blackness  of  her  brilliant  eyes  and  their  silky  fringes,  and  by  the 
■whiteness  of  her  teeth. 

Her  skirt  was  woven  of  gold  threads,  wliich  shone  in  the  light  of 
tbe  fire,  thougli  she  strove  to  conceal  herself  behind  some  gigantic 
plants  that  grew  at  the  root  of  the  Avalnut  tree ;  she  looked  like 
\l\e  beautiful  spirit  of  an  Arabian  romance,  but  by  the  castanets  at 
her  girdle  I  knew  her  to  be  one  of  the  dancers,  the  Almas,  whom 
our  mercenary  sheikh  was  escorting,  and  whom  he  w-ould  not  have 
cared  a  rush  to  betray,  or  sell  to  some  other  tribe,  if  any  person 
would  buy  women  so  depraved  as  the  posture-girls  of  Oman.  On 
seeing  this  fairy -like  form,  half  nude  in  her  scanty  and  shining  skirt, 
my  first  thought  was  that  one  of  the  Almas  %vished  to  engage  me  m 
aii  amour  or  adventure,  but  I  was  soon  undeceived. 

"  "Who  are  you  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Hush — not  so  loud,"  she  answered,  sofily,  in  the  dialect  peculiar 
to  Oman;  "  I  am  a  dancer — Haura." 

'•'Haura — the  Bngld-eyed  Girl?"' 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  smiling  as  she  knelt  down  and  placed  her  pretty 
moutli  so  close  to  my  ear,"that  I  felt  her  breath  glow  on  my  cheek. 
"  Listen :  this  barbarous  sheikh,  Ibrahim,  has  formed  a  plan  to  slay 
you  and  your  two  friends,  that  he  may  possess  himself  of  your  horses, 
arms,  ancl  property.  His  desire  to  have  a  pair  of  English  pistols 
has  excited  him  to  make  tlie  attempt.  An  ambush  of  Bedouins,  who 
have  neither  eaten  nor  drank  here  to-night,  awaits  you,  so  avoid 
the  narrow  path  that  crosses  the  wood  at  the  end  of  the  valley,  and 
take  that  which  leads  straight  over  the  hills  to  Taas — to  the  left 
hand — do  you  understand  me  ?     Ah,  I  hope  you  do  !" 

"  Perfectly,"  I  replied,  in  anger  and  perplexity. 

"And  you  will  remember?"  added  this  kind  girl. 

^'Evenhad  it  been  of  less  consequence  to  myself  and  fiienda,  I 
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n-oiild  never  forget  a  word  that  fell  from  your  beautiful  lips,"  said  I, 
ikawiiig  her  towards  me,  and  kissing  her  check.  "But  how  shall  I 
reward  you  r" 

"  Hallo  !''  said  Fred,  looking  up  from  under  his  cloak.  "  Oho  I— 
what  is  this  you're  about?" 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  she  sprang  lightly  away,  and  dis- 
appeared. 

"  A  most  agreeable  undress — deshabille  all  over,"  said  Fred, 
waggishly.  "  1  beg  pardon  Frank, — hope  I  have  not  spoiled  some- 
thing pleasant." 

"  I  wish  there  was  something  pleasant  to  spoil.  That  gbrl  is  our 
guardian  angel !" 

"Has  she  wuiirs  ?" 

"No." 

"Nor  petticoats  either,  it  would  appear,"  said  he.  "She  is  a 
Ecdouin  angel — faugh !" 

"  But  what  do  you  think  she  has  just  told  me  ?" 

"  Can't  say,  for  the  life  of  me ; — thcit  she  wanted  some  money, 
perhaps  r" 

'■  Money !     No,  no,"  said  I,  with  some  displeasure. 

"  That  she  loved  vou,  then  ?  Faith,  FU  watch  for  the  next !" 

"  Not  at  all." 

"  Then  I  have  no  idea ;  but  what  did  she  say  ?" 

"  Only  that  we  are  to  be  murdered  in  the  morning." 

"  Indeed !  After  your  fine  parable  about  Don  Pedro  I  would  have 
expected  something  better.  Had  we  not  better  give  these  rascals 
the  slip  to-night,  or  this  mommg,  rather? — two  o'clock  by  my  watch, 
ijo  daylight  cannot  be  far  off." 

"To  leave  now  might  only  be  to  anticipate  our  destruction.  Hos- 
pitality prevents  them  from  falling  upon  us  here ;  but  others,  their 
comrades,  await  us  in  the  woods  that  terminate  the  valley,  and  the 
girl  has  dii-ected  me  how  to  avoid  them  bv  wheeling  off  to  the 
left." 

"  By  Jove,  this  is  a  devil  of  an  adventure  !^ 

"  "VVe  must  pay  the  giid  well,"  said  I ;  "  only  conceive  from  what 
she  has  saved  us." 

"  Being  butchered  by  feUows  as  savage  as  Cape  Caffres.  D— n  it, 
Frank,  the  ser\ice  makes  no  allowance  for  such  risks,  and  the  Horse 
Guards  as  little.     Perhaps  the  girl  will  go  with  us." 

"'  She  is  very  pretty." 

"  Hence  my  suggestion ;  but  I'll  bet  a  hundred  to  one,  she  is  not 
to  be  compared  to  that  poor  pet,  Amina." 

"  Besides,  what  could  we  do  with  her  ?" 

"  Ti-ue ;  and  noM',  good  bye  to  sleep,  for  we  must  wake  and  watch 
till  sunrise." 

"  Our  betrayers  still  remained  in  deep  slumber,  and  we  heard  no 
sound  save  the  occasional  cry  of  a  distant  jackal,  and  the  responsive 
growl  of  the  dogs  that  guarded  the  camp.     Under  our  cloaks,  wa 
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re-examined  our  pistols,  tried  the  caps  and  charges,  then  our  belts 
and  s^vords,  and  the  moment  the  first  man  of  the  camp  awoke,  and 
the  brightening  east  gave  token  of  the  coming  day,  we  arose,  shook 
the  dew  from  our  clothes,  groomed  our  horses,  strapped  our  cloaks 
to  the  saddles,  scrutinizing  every  strap  and  buckle  with  the  care  of 
men  whose  lives  were  that  day  to  be  lost  or  won.  During  these 
preparations,  I  imparted  the  discovery  of  the  past  night  to  Kior  Ibu 
Kogia,  who  did  not  betray  the  smallest  emotion  or  surprise,  but 
expressed  only  his  perfect  readiness  to  avoid  the  ambuscade,  or  face 
and  fight  it,  wliichever  I  pleased. 

*'  You  take  this  very  coolly,"  said  I. 

"  Master,  how  should  I  receive  it  ?'*  he  replied.  "  The  Blessed 
Prophet  hath  inscribed  upon  your  forehead  and  upon  mine,  the  year, 
the  day,  the  houi' — yea,  the  moment,  when  we  shall  perish.  There 
it  is  written,  although  we  see  it  not,  with  the  death  we  shall  die, 
and  nothing  human  can  alter  our  destiny.  K  we  are  to  die  to-day, 
we  mifst  die,  if  we  are  to  escape,  then  we  shall  escape.  So,  fight  or 
fly,  it  is  all  one  to  Kior,  the  son  of  Kogia ;  for  in  flying,  wc  may 
only  be  rushing  upon  a  more  certain  and  terrible  death  elsewhere." 

"  This  may  be  Moslem  philosophy,  but  I'll  be  handed  if  it  suits 
me,"  said  I.  "  Thank  heaven,  this  girl  was  here;  I  was  just  speaking 
about  her  before  I  fell  asleep.  What  says  your  Arabian  proverb  i* 
Speah  of  (1,1  angel  OJid  you  will  see  her  icings P* 

"  Angel — faugh  !  Bost  thou,  O  Faringi,  call  that  painted  harlot 
an  angel  ?"  asked  the  Arab,  with  strong  disgust. 

T\'hile  the  women  prepared  a  breakfast  of  coffee,  boiled  rice,  and 
herbs,  the  wicked  old  sheikh  came  forth  from  his  squalid  nest  among 
the  screens,  and  before  deigning  to  notice  us,  uttered  aloud  the  in- 
variable expression  of  the  Mohamedan  faith : 

"There  is  no  God  but  one,  and  Mohamed  is  his  Prophet."  Then 
t,uming  his  face  towards  Mecca,  he  began  to  say  his  prayers,  like  an 
old  hypocrite  as  he  was. 


CHAPTER  XXXm. 
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The  whole  of  the  women,  including  the  Alums,  squatted  on  the  grass 
Avith  us  to  share  the  simple  repast,  vrhich  was  soon  over,  and  then  I 
asked  Haura,  my  pretty  friend  of  the  preceding  night,  to  afford  us  a 
specimen  of  her  talent,  at  the  same  time  slipping  a  few  coins  into  her 
hand.  A  space  was  cleared  for  her,  and  to  the  sound  of  the  Arab 
bagpipe,  which  has  only  one  reed,  tlie  gaspah,  which  resembles  the 
Ge'rman  flute,  the  tauibourme,  the  Turkish  zil — two  brass  basons, 
^hich  are  clashed  togetlier,  and  the  rattle  of  castanets,  she  aud 
other  dancers  began  a  species  of  perfomiance  such  as  I  had  never 
seen  before,  and  have  no  wish  to  see  again. 
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Full  of  liglitness,  beauty,  and  elasticity,  and  possessing  figures  of 
matcliless  symmetiy,  in  the  floating  ease  of  their  motions,  the  hideous 
combination  of  discord  to  which  they  danced  -^-as  forgotten,  though 
the  strange,  fantastic,  and  not  over-delicate  symbolism  of  their  ges' 
tures,  startled  and  d'ombfoundered  Tred  and  me. 

Their  half-closed  eyes  and  inviting  postures,  as  they  almost  leli 
back  and  then  recovered  theniselves,  were  full  of  grace  and  ku- 
guor;  and  certes,  those  officers  of  his  Neapolitan  Majesty's  garrison 
■who,  in  conjunction  with  the  students  of  the  University,  bui-ned 
down  the  Opera  House  at  jS'aples,  because  the  ballet-girls  were 
ordered  to  assume  certain  under-gannents  indispensable  to  modesty, 
would  have  found  no  reason  to  complain  of  our  new  acquaintances  in 
the  matter  of  over-cloihiug.  Even  Tred,  who  was  nor  very  nice  in 
such  things,  and  who  had  been  wont,  night  after  night  in  London 
and  elsev.'here,  to  level  a  double-barrelled  lorgnette  from  the  omnibus 
box  of  the  Opera,  was  somewhat  aghast,  and,  wliile  seated  beside  me 
on  tlie  grass,  gazed  upward  at  the  dancers  \vith  an  expression  of 
waggery  mingling  vrith  blank  astonishment  in  one  eye — for  his  glass 
was  "stuck  in  tlie  other,  a  circumstance  which  made  the  Bedouins 
suppose  thai  he  was  partly  blind. 

Though  in  eastern  countries  none  can  dance  without  dishonour, 
and  the  profession  of  a  dancer  (especially  in  Egypt  and  Ai'abia)  is 
adopted  only  by  women  who  are  consequently  branded  with  shame, 
the  "impassioned  aii',  the  extended  arms,  the  inviting  smiles,  and 
bright  knowing  glances  of  these  beautiful  Almas,  charmed  and  be- 
wildered the  savage-lookmg  Bedouin  robbeis,  who  leaned  on  their 
long  muskets,  and,  in  the  pleasui-e  with  which  they  beheld  the  per- 
formance, I  believe  they  forgot,  for  a  time,  the  treacherous  project 
of  their  sheikh,  who  was  also  looking  on,  seated  on  a  carpet,  sm.oking 
an  immense  pipe,  with  his  tawny  helpmates  clustered  behind 
him. 

"W'hcn  the  dance  was  over,  Haura,  flushed  and  almost  breatliless, 
whispered  to  me  that  she  could  show  whatever  Eate  had  in  store 
for  myself  and  friend,  which  made  me  suppose  that  perhaps  these 
Arabian  Almas  had  something  of  the  gipsy  or  Bohemian  in  thehr 
blood ;  but  tradition  and  history  show  that  the  sorcerers  and  fortune- 
tellers of  Oman,  with  much  of  quackery,  mingle  something  of  a 
higher  art,  and  have  studied  natiu'al  magic,  and  brought  legerdemain 
to  perfection. 

"You  wish  to  know  the  truth? — of  course,  we  all  do,"  said  she, 
shaking  back  with  her  slender  fingers  the  thick  black  tresses  of  wa\"y 
hair  fiom  her  oHve  brow,  and  bending  her  bright  speaking  eyes  on 
mine.  "  I  can  show  you  the  form  of  the  person  you  love  most  on 
earth,  and  for  a  dinar  will  change  it  into  the  form  of  she  you  vnJl  be 
wedded  to." 

"  Hov,',  pretty  one  ?"  said  I,  gravely ;  for  her  thoughtless  banter 
brought  back  my  di'owned  CecU  to  my  mind.  "  If  I  wed  at  all,  I 
would  hope  to  have  the  one  I  love  best — or  none." 
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"  Tlien,  if  these  two  are  one,  the  figure  will  remain  unchanged. 
Dost  thou  remember  where  a  proverb  says  that  truth  lies  hidden  ?'* 

"  Yes ;  at  the  bottom  of  a  well." 

"  Then,  if  ve  would  leani  tidings  of  the  absent,  come  hither,  and 
look  boldly  down.  Be  it  faiker,  or  mother,  or  bride,  you  wish 
to  see,  look  down;  but  turn  not  towards  me  till  the  figui-es  dis- 
appear.'"' 

She  led  me  to  the  low  ruined  wall,  which  enclosed  a  deep  well, 
formed  doubtless  in  the  olden  time  of  Selim  for  the  travellers  between 
Aden  and  Sana ;  and  though  I  mistrusted  her  skill,  I  had  heard  so 
much  of  the  sorcery  of  Oman,  and  magic  of  the  JEgyptians  in  the 
present  day,  that  I  was  prepared  to  expect  something  at  least  inte- 
resting, if  not  unusual. 

I  gazed  down  into  the  clear  depth  of  the  well,  and  at  first  saw  only 
my  own  face,  and  the  bright  blue  vault  above,  reflected  there ;  but ' 
the  pretty  and  half  nude  enchantress  shook  a  powder  into  the  water, 
which  made  it  bubble  up  and  effervesce  like  champagne,  and  while  it 
did  so  she  cried  in  a  shrill  voice,  and  in  the  language  of  Oman,  which 
is  one  of  the  innumerable  dialects  of  Arabia, — 

"  Spirit  of  Eblis  ! — spirit  of  Eblis  !  my  master  salutes  thee,  and 
commands  thee  to  bring  before  us  the  person  he  desires  most 
to  see!" 

As  the  agitation  of  the  water  subsided,  and  its  quiet  ripples  ran 
from  the  centre  to  the  sides  of  the  well,  I  could  distinguish  there 
the  small  outline  of  a  female  figure,  with  her  air  dishevelled  and  her 
face  concealed  from  me,  for  she  seemed  to  be  weeping.  The  figure 
had  on  a  turban,  and  was  dressed  as  an  Arab  girl.  I  gazed  stead- 
fastly with  astonishment — ay,  with  something  of  awe — at  this 
strange  vision. 

"  She  whom  thou  lovest  is  before  thee,"  said  the  Alma,  in  her 
strange  Oman  dialect ;  *'  let  us  see  if  it  is  she  thou  wilt  wed,  for  the 
Jaiingis  wed  but  one." 

Again  the  powder  fell  into  the  fountain,  and  I  must  confess  to 
feeling  my  heart  beat  quicker ;  but  this  time  there  was  no  efferves- 
cence, and  the  Kttle  figure  remained  unchanged,  save  that  it  seemed 
to  rock  to  and  fro,  as  one  might  do  in  deep  grief;  but  whether  this 
was  the  effect  of  some  strange  human  art,  or  the  mere  ripple  of  the 
water,  I  could  not  learn. 

"It  is  the  figure  of  an  Arab  woman,  but  the  face  is  concealed 
from  me  !  She  weeps — it  is  Amina,  the  Abdali  girl  I  I  love  Amina? 
nonsense !" 

Such  were  my  thoughts,  expressed  aloud,  as  I  stooped  nearer  the 
water,  and,  in  my  anxiety  to  solve  the  mystery  of  this  strange  vision, 
awkwardly  disengaged  a  stone  from  the  parapet  of  the  fountain,  and 
it  plunged  into  its  glassy  depth,  dasliing  up  the  water.  Ilaura  uttered 
a  cry  as  the  vision  fled  for  ever ! 

This  eflbrt  of  Haura's  skill  astonished  me,  and,  resolving  to  watch 
trLtthcr  by  means  of  a  picture  or  a  painted  glass  she  had  thua 
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rrnposed  npon  me,  I  ^.irged  Fred  to  see  wLat  tlie  well  had  in  store  for 
bim. 

"It  is  all  bosV'  said  lie,  "I  would  rather  give  a  crown  to  the 
girl  for  a  kiss  than  for  such  a  ridiculous  purpose." 

"  Give  her  a  cro^vn  for  both.    Try — ^I  saw — ^who  do  you  imagine?" 

"Me,  probably." 

*'Amina." 

"  The  deuce  you  did!"  said  he,  springing  up. 

"  A  pretty  girl,  in  a  turban  and  trowsers,  weeping  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. "^ 

"  Well,  I  shall  have  a  peep  into  the  fountain,  and,  by  Jove !  I'll 
jump  in  heels  foremost  if  Amina  is  there.  Give  our  pretty  friend 
another  fee,  and  tell  her  I  wish  to  dive " 

"Into  the  well?" 

"  No,  no — into  futurity,  and  see  vrhat  is  in  store  for  me.  Render 
that  into  choice  Arabic,  please." 

I  did  as  Tred  desired.  Haura  beckoned  him  to  approach  and  look 
down ;  agaiu,  like  Aladdin's  wicked  uncle,  she  shook  the  magic  pow- 
der from  her  pretty  hand,  and  again  she  summoned  twice  her  pre- 
tended familiar.  Meanwhile  Fred  was  gazing  down  with  all  his 
might. 

"Paringi,  do  not  speak,"  said  Haura;  "  be  sUent  till  I  have  made 
the  sign." 

"  Well,  Fred,"  said  I,  keeping  a  close  watch  on  every  movement 
of  Haui-a,  who  was,  indeed,  an  enchantress  in  more  ways  than  one, 
**  what  do  you  see  ?" 

"  The  deuce  !  I  see  nothing  but  my  o\vn  face ;  stay — there's  some- 
thing now." 

"Amina,  is  it  ?" 

"  No,  two  men  chained  together — what  the  devil !  My  girl,  that 
is  not  very  pleasant ;  they  are  in  rags,  and  bearded  like  a  couple  of 
goats.  One  is  standing,  and  the  other  lying  at  length  on  the 
ground." 

"  Those  are  yourselves — was  it  not  the  future  you  wished  to  see  ?'* 
said  Haura,  sorrowfully  and  haughtily,  as  she  dashed  a  handful  of 
nuts  into  the  well,  and  the  vision  disappeared  like  the  former  one. 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Fred,  looking  angrily  about  him,  "  she  must 
think  us  very  verdant  youths  inlleed,  Frank.  You  had  a  picture 
hidden  somewhere,  mv  prettv  Arab." 

"  She  had  not,"  said  I. 

"  Well,  then,  a  reflecting  glass  of  some  kind." 

"Ihadwo?f,"  replied  Haura,  pettishly,  and  somewhat  sadly,  too. 
"  These  figures  were  yourself  and  your  friend,  and  one  was  dead,  as 
you  might  see  by  the  paleness  of  his  face." 

"Which?"  said  Fred,  a  little  aghast  at  this  intelligence. 

"  Time  will  prove,  and  Azracl  show  when  he  comes ;  at  presei^ 
Ham-a  knows  no  more." 

"Nonsense;  nonsense,  my  pretty  brunette,"  said  Fred,  tossinjj 
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his  cigar  inadvertently  right  into  the  vast  beard  of  Sheikh  Ibrahim^ 
ajid  going  a2:ain  to  the  well,  he  looked  down,  but  nothing  was  seen 
there,  save  the  sky  reflected  ia  a  blue  ciixle,  at  the  lower  lim  of 
which  appeared  his  own  good-huraoured  and  handsome  English  face. 
Perceiving  him  rather  thoughtful,  cm-  young  Arab  soldier  and  guide 
approached  him, 

"Let  not  the  lies  of  a  juggler  delude  thee,"  said  he;  "for  wt 
have  heard  of  Al  Mokanna,  who  pretended  to  be  a  prophet,  and 
made  a  moon  rise  out  of  a  well  for  many  nights  together,  in  view  of 
the  people  of  Kash.  Moreover,  sorcery  was  forbidden  by  the  pro- 
phet ever  since  the  daughters  of  Lobeid  the  Jew  bewitched  him  by 
tying  nine  knots  upon  a  cord  whigh  they  hid  in  a  well,  where  it  was 
found  by  Ali." 

Tred  laughed  the  affair  away,  and  soon  dismissed  it  altogether  from 
Ms  mind. 

As  a  Scotsman  I  was  natui-aUy  superstitious,  or,  at  least,  more 
apt  to  be  impressed  by  oui*  adventure  with  the  girl  of  Oman  than 
one  of  Fred  Langley's  countiy  and  temperament  could  possibly  be ; 
for  I  could  discover  no  visible  agency  by  which  such  visions  were 
brought  about;  but  "use  lessens  marvel,"  and  we  saw  so  many 
strange  things  during  our  service  in  Arabia,  that  I  soon  ceased  to 
feel  surprise  at  anything.  For  a  time,  however,  I  was  left  pretty 
much  in  the  same  state  of  perplexity  as  Mr.  Lane,  when  the  Egyptian 
magician  conjured  up  a  vision  of  Lord  Nelson  and  others,  m  a  little 
ink,  poured  into  the  hoUow  of  a  boy's  hand. 

We  now  mounted,  and  that  we  might  part  friends,  I  presented 
to  the  old  rogue  Sheikh  Ibrahim,  a  red  silk  scarf,  which  he  received 
with  a  grin,  expressing  as  much  as  to  say,  "I  would  scon  have  had 
it,  at  ail  events,''  and1:hen  we  took  our  departure,  riding  at  a  hard 
pace,  for  the  morning  air  was  yet  cool,  even  shai-p,  as  the  winter 
season  was  now  approaching. 

TTe  were  no  sooner  clear  of  the  robbers'  camp  and  their  herds  of 
horses,  cattle,  coarse  Abyssinian,  short-tailed  Arabian  sheep  and 
brown  goats  that  were  browsing  in  the  vicioity,  then  we  held  a 
council  of  war  on  the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  ambuscades  which 
awaited  us  at  the  foot  of  the  vallev,  and  of  "taking  the  path  over  the 
hill  to  the  left. 

"  Suppose  the  dancer  hath  unwittingly  deceived  us,  and  that  the 
ambuscade  is  on  the  mountaia  path,  and  not  at  the  foot  of  the  wadi  ?'* 
said  Kior  Ibn  Kogia,  quietly. 

This  was  a  startling  and  somewhat  perplexing  suggestion,  but 
Fred  and  I  were  inchned  to  trust  the  dancer,  so  after  riding  on 
until  the  trees  hid  us  from  the  Bedouin  scouts,  who  (we  haa  no 
doubt)  were  watching  us,  we  entered  a  dense  thicket  that  covered 
the  face  of  the  hill,  and  dismountiug,  led  our  horses  through  it  by 
their  bridles  for  nearly  two  miles,  a  slow  and  tedious  mode  of 
progression,  wliich  the  wily  and  cautious  Kior  rendered  yet  more  so 
by  following  us  backwards,  brushing  the  long  grass  with  a  mango 
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branch,  to  obliterate  every  trace  of  our  horses  lioofs  and  of  our  ovra 
feet. 

TVe  bad  not  proceeded  thus  for  more  than  half-an-hour,  -vvhen  we 
heard  several  horsemen  galloping  down  the  valley  to  our  right; 
then  the  sound  of  musket  shots  rose  sharply  up  from  the  echoing 
copsewood  in  the  hollow  below  us. 

We  had  no  idea  what  all  this  meant,  but  continued  our  journey 
with  all  speed,  and  afterwards  learned  that  Sheikh  Ibrahim,  Khaled 
Ibn  Khobaid,  and  two  other  Bedouins,  had  ridden  down  the  vaUey 
to  ascertain  the  success  of  the  ambush,  and  were  fired  upon  by  their 
concealed  comrades,  who  had  smoked  themselves  into  a  comfortable 
state  of  stupidity  with  opium  and  hempseed;  and  thus  the  old 
vagabond  fell  into  his  own  trap,  the  deadly  snare  he  had  prepared 
for  us;  two  of  his  companions  were  shot  dead,  and  his  hcrse,  a 
valuable  animal,  for  which  Eabd,  the  vizier  of  Sana,  had  offered 
him  five  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  was  slain  by  three  matchlock 
bullets. 


CHAPTER  XXXrV. 

THE   PURSUIT — THE   SANTON's   GB.OT. 

By  this  detour  we  had  somewhat  lost  our  way,  and  for  several  hours 
had  to  traverse  a  wild  wood,  where  the  old  man^-oes,  the  cotton-tree 
and  the  light  feathery  foliage  of  the  tamarind  mingled  above  our 
heads,  while  the  fig -bushes  and  the  long  sword-grass  matted  the 
ground  we  trod  on.  Here  we  heard  only  the  scream  of  the  wild 
eagle,  the  hiss  of  the  snake  as  we  roused  him  from  his  lair  ^vith 

flistenins:  eye  and  forky  tongue ;  the  cries  of  the  owl  and  raven, 
t  was  a  luxuriant  and  loeautiful  wilderness. 
We  persevered  in  pushing  our  way  through  the  grove  of  mangoes 
and  cotton  trees,  by  steering  towards  a  basaltic  cliff,  which  appeared 
at  times  in  the  distance,  tinted  with  a  roseate  glow  by  the  western 
sun,  till  we  were  clear  of  the  wood  and  found  ourselves  on  the  verge 
of  another  long  and  winding  valley,  beyond  which  rose  a  long  line 
of  basaltic  rocks,  rising  into  mountains — steep,  pillared,  rugged  and 
inaccessible.  Their  splintered  summits  were  bathed  in  warm  sun- 
light, and  rose  above  copsewood  of  the  most  beautiful  and  brilliant 
green. 

Kior  Ibn  Kogia  knew  at  once  where  we  were,  and  said  that  the 
dwelling  of  the  Sheikh  Abdulmelik  lay  just  beyond  these  mountains, 
which  rose  like  a  wall  between  us  and  his  vaUey,  and  that  conse- 
quently we  would  have  to  ride  several  miles  round,  to  turn  their 
flanlv,  as  there  was  no  path  over  them,  save  for  monkeys  and 
hyaenas. 

While  we  breathed  our  liorses  for  a  few  minutes,  and  cleared 
their  legs  and  breasts  of  the  thorns  and  brambles  adhering  to  them. 
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and  gave  their  smooth  coat^  a  dry  rub  down  with  tiifts  of  withered 
grass,  a  shrill  cry  startled  us,  and  drew  our  attention  towards  the 
verge  of  the  wood,  at  an  angle  where  it  approached  some  rocks  that 
overhung  the  valley,  and  there  we  saw  a  Bedouin,  clad  in  his  rough 
brown  iDaiTacan  and  red  turban,  curvetting  his  horse  along  the 
narrow  path,  and  brandishing  his  long  lance  as  a  signal  to  others 
behind. 

"  An  Arab  of  Sheikh  Ibrahim !"  said  I,  drawing  my  sword. 

"  The  curse  of  the  twelve  Imaums  be  on  him !"  said  Kior,  un- 
siingiiig  liis  musket  in  great  wrath ;  "  his  comrades  will  not  be  far 
off.'' 

Over  the  saddle  of  his  steed  he  levelled  the  long  heavy  barrel  for 
an  instant  in  deadly  aim,  and  fired !  The  wiad  swept  the  cry  of  the 
Bedouin  past  us,  like  the  scream  of  a  wild  bird,  as  he  tossed  up 
his  arms  and  fell  from  his  horse,  but  whether  killed  or  wounded,  we 
took  no  heed  to  see,  but  at  once  plunged  into  the  bosky  woods  again, 
aware  that  there  would  be  a  keen  pursuit,  for  now  the  longings  for 
vengeance  would  be  added  to  the  hope  of  plunder,  and  that  innate 
love  of  outrage  to  which  ihc  wild  men  of  the  desert  have  ever  been 
prone,  for  twenty  ages  and  more. 

"We  heard  the  discordant  cries  of  the  diminutive  hyaenas  as  we 
scared  them,  and  saw  the  chattering  monkeys  leaping  from  branch 
to  branch,  as  we  hastened  on.  "We  had  been  in  motion  during  the 
whole  heat  of  the  day,  and  though  our  route  had  hitherto  laia  hi  the 
shady  woods,  our  horses  were  now  becoming  somewhat  exhausted ; 
thus,  if  pursued  by  the  Bedouins,  most  of  whom  were  mounted  on 
camels,  we  had  no  chance  of  escape,  unless  we  could  conceal  from, 
them  our  trail,  wliich  they  would  assuredly  follow  for  days,  with  the 
most  undeviatiag  accuracy. 

Kior  now  took  the  lead,  and  soon  found  a  narrow  brook  which 
stole  through  the  grove  under  the  thick  herbage  and  sword-grass, 
and  this  he  knew  would  effectually  conceal  our  route,  while  its  grate- 
ful coolness  refreshed  our  jaded  animals,  as  they  trod  fetlock  deep  at 
every  step.  For  several  miles  we  followed  its  tortuous  windings 
through  a  narrow  and  wooded  ravine,  which  led  us  to  the  base  of 
those  rocky  mountains  which  we  had  seen  from  a  distance,  but  now 
the  red  sunlight  had  died  away  from  their  jagged  pinnacles,  and 
blue  twilight,"  with  the  bright  stars,  were  stealing  over  the 
sky. 

""Allah !"  exclaimed  Kior,  pointing  skyward  with  his  lance,  as  a 
star  fell  from  its  place,  "  lo !  an  angel  has  darted  it  at  some  evil 
geni,  who  has  come  too  near  him." 

The  groves  of  plum  and  walnut  trees  looked  black  as  if  of 
cypress ;  the  rocky  hiUs  were  all  a  russet  brown,  anrl  the  runnel 
that  stole  among  the  verdui-e  resembled  a  silver  thread  drawn 
through  a  black  velvet  pall.  The  dew  was  falling  fast,  and  as 
neither  Fred  nor  I  had  any  wish  to  risk  the  deadly  agae  from  wliich 
our  troops  suffer  so  much  at  Aden,  we  asked  Kior,  somewhat  impa- 
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tiently,  if  it  was  here  vre  were  to  halt  for  the  night,  or  if  we  had 
any  chance  of  reaching  a  hosjjitable  village. 

The  taciturn  Mussulman  informed  us,  that  a  few  miles  further 
travellinir  would  bring  us  either  to  the  plain  of  Taas  on  one  hand, 
or  the  ^-illage  of  Jennade  on  the  other ;  but,  that  in  both  places  we 
ran  a  great  chance  of  being  cut  off  by  the  Subbeihi  Arabs,  who  were 
always  on  the  prowl,  and  would 'not  value  the  emir's  letter  a 
Y-'ithered  date. 

'•'Pleasant !"  said  I,  shrugging  my  shoulders. 

'•'And  how  far  is  Jennade ^i'rom  Sana,  our  citv  of  refuse  ?"  asked 
Ti-ed. 

•'  About  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles,"  said  I. 

"The  dc^il  it  is  !"  he  exclaimed;  "that  is  a  fortnight's  travelling 
at  this  rate,  for  we  have  got  on  at  ami:hing  but  railway  speed  to- 
day :  and  then  what  betvreen  snakes  and  hyrenas,  musquitoes  and 
beetles,  stanung  on  dates  and  cold  water,  with  the  constant  prospect 
of  fighting  and  being  murdered,  with  many  other  disagreeables,  we 
maVj^'with  a  safe  conscience,  wish  the  colonel's  mission  in  a  very  hot 
locality.  If  I  had  only  my  legs  under  the  mess  mahogany  once 
more,  I  would  not  leave  the  regiment  to  turn  knight  errant 
again." 

I  was  beginning  to  apologize  for  being  the  involuntary  means  of 
bringing  him  on  tliis  unpleasant  duty, — 

"bh7 Hilton  !  my  dear  fellow,"  said  he,  "I  was  only  jesting,  how 
could  you  imagine  me  to  be  in  earnest  ?" 

'■'  You  Enghshmen  are  all  such  systematic  grumblers  at  everything 
out  of  your  owu  country,"  said  I. 

''  Unpleasant  though  this  duty  may  be,  I  assure  you  that  I  find  it 
quite  a  relief,  after  the  turgid  monotony  of  our  lives  at  Aden.' 

'•'Well,  Ibn  Kogia,  you  have  not  answered  my  question ;  where 
shall  we  pass  the  night?" 

"The  Haji  Noureddin,  a  santon  who  lives  at  tlie  foot  of  these  hills, 
will  afford  us  shelter,  even  from  the  men  of  Sheikh  Ibrahim,  for  I 
have  thrice  taken  refuge  with  him  before." 

"  Is  tliis  t/ie  Regenerator  of  the  Faith  ?""  I  asked,  startled  by  a 
name  which  recalled  my  last  conversation  with  O'Hara. 

"  The  same — the  glory  of  Yemen  !  He  is  the  Lamp  of  B.eligion, 
who  promises  to  regenerate  the  faith  of  Islam." 

"Trcd,"  said  I,  "there  is  some  fatality  in  this.  The  santon,  like 
the  emir,  is  one  of  the  very  men  agaiost  whom  we  are  to  seek  the 
sultan's  aUiance." 

"  But  what  shall  we  do  ?  to  remain  here  is  impossible  !" 

**Can  we  trust  liim,  Kior?"  I  asked. 

"  If  not,  there  is  no  Arab  in  the  land  worthy  of  trust.  You  have 
trusted  me,  and  you  trusted  Mohamed,  who  but  three  days  before 
would  have  slain 'you  all.  Then  why  not  also  trust  the  good  Haji 
Koureddin  ?" 

"  Lead  on,  then,  my  boy.'* 
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"  Already  we  are  close  upon  his  grot — it  is  here." 

As  he  spoke  wo  found  ourselves  in  a  little  spot  between  the 
hasaltic  walls  which  propped  the  hills  and  the  woods  that  spread 
over  their  summits,  and  before  us  stood  the  dwelling  of  the  santon. 
On  three  sides  lay  that  beautiful  forest  which  we  had  just  traversed, 
and  where  the  palm,  the  plantain,  the  walnut,  and  the  plane  tree  all 
flourished  together  in  the  most  glorious  luxuriance,  mingled  with 
aromatic  shrubs  that  fonned  the  hom.e  of  a  thousand  birds,  who  had 
long  since  ceased  to  sing ;  along  the  border  of  a  little  pool,  formed 
by  the  brook,  were  innumerable  bright  flowers,  the  cups  of  which 
after  being  expanded  to  the  hot  sun  all  day,  were  now  folded  and 
bowed  down  by  the  dew  of  the  soft  Arabian  night. 

Erom  the  craggy  mountains  and  steep  rocks  that  overhung  the 
x'ale,  and  were  scorched  to  the  whiteness  of  chalk,  a  stream  gushed 
in  the  form  of  a  snowy  cascade,  and  the  plash  of  its  waters  alone 
woke  the  echoes  of  the  place.  Between  the  pillared  basalt  that 
upheld  the  rifted  peaks,  the  wild  fig,  the  pomegranate,  the  date,  and 
the  melon,  all  bloomed  together,  while  around  the  mouth  of  the 
grotto,  which  was  the  retreat  of  the  santon,  and  which  might  have 
formed  an  appropriate  home  for  the  genius  of  the  solitude,  the 
bright  grape,  the  glo^ving  peach,  the  fragrant  citron,  the, golden 
orange,  and  the  pink  wild-rose,  all  clustered  and  clambered  together, 
woven  and  matted  into  a  mass  of  luxuriance.  It  was  such  a  place 
as  Milton  might  have  conceived  for  the  dwelling  of  our  first  parents ; 
and  tc  complete  the  peaceful  illusion,  a  few  bearded  goats  and 
pretty  little  sheep  cropped  the  velvet  sward  that  encircled  the  starlit 
pool  of  this  Arabian  Eden.  Such  was  the  d«-elliag-place  of  the 
famous  Koureddin  (i.e.,  the  La /up  of  Religion),  the  Regenerator  of  the 
Paith,  whose  name  has  more  than  once  tound  its  way  into  the  London 
and  Indian  papers. 

He  occupied  the  cavern  into  which  a  celebrated  dervish  had  re- 
tired in  the  days  of  the  Prophet,  and  where  he  had  slept  for  two 
hundred  years,  waking  ia  the  reign  of  AbdaUah  III.,  the  conqueror 
of  Greece,  to  find  beside  him  the  last  remains  of  his  ass's  skeleton, 
its  bridle-bit  andiron  shoes;  while  his  basket  of  dates  and  figs,  with  his 
jar  of  water,  stood  beside  him  untouched  and  undecayed,  as  when 
he  fell  asleep,  two  hundi-ed  long  years  before,  like  Ozair  among  the 
ruins  of  Jerasalem ;  hence,  it  was  named  the  Cave  of  the  Sleeper, 
and  before  its  door  there  grew,  as  Kior  informed  me  in  a  whisper,  a 
sprout  of  that  identical  tree,  which  miraculously  sprang  up  in  fuU 
foliage,  and  loaded  vdih  fruit,  in  five  minutes  after  the  Prophet  had 
placed  the  kernel  in  the  earth. 

"  But  in  these  mountains,"  he  added,  "  are  many  such  grottoes, 
for  there  dwelt  the  idolatrous  tribe  of  Thamud,  who  inhabited  Aden 
before  the  days  of  the  wicked  King  Ad ;  their  dwellings  in  the  rocks 
were  to  be  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  land  of  Hejr,  till  a  storm. 
from  heaven  destroyed  them." 

After  making  many  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  where  he  had  kissed  the 
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Blact  stone,  flung  pebbles  at  the  Devil,  and  quaffed  of  the  Zeiczcm 
well,  till  he  rolled  on  the  ground  from  sheer  distension,  like  a  true 
Haji;  after  having  rubbed  his  forehead  on  the  Sacred  Camel,  and 
made  a  journey  as  far  as  Khorasan,  the  Land  of  the  Sun,  to  visit  the 
tomb  of  All  Riza ;  after  procuring  a  bottle  of  the  wonderful  Water  of 
Immortality,  andnarrowly  escaping  death,  when,  in  a  religious  frenzy, 
he  ran  a  moqua  (or  a  muck,  which  is  not  coniined  alone  to  the 
Malays),  when  he  rushed  about  the  streets  of  Sana  wdth  a  jambeaj 
in  the  haft  of  which  were  united  the  hair  of  his  parents,  stabbing 
Jews,  Simalees,  Cluistians,  Guebers,  and  all  who  were  not  Mahome- 
tans— after  all  this  active  novitiate,  the  sainted  jN'oureddin  had  re- 
tii-ed  to  this  beautiful  wilderness,  where,  unlike  the  majority  of 
Arabian  santons,  who  are  mere  hypocrites  that  live  on  the  credulity 
of  the  people,  he  passed  a  harmless  life,  but  indulging  in  visions  of 
exterminating  all  the  enemies  of  Islam,  and  chiefly  the  red-coated 
Taringis  who  had  ensconced  themselves  at  Aden.  By  the  gravity 
of  his  manner,  the  simplicity  and  asceticism  of  his  life,  lie  ingratiated, 
himself  with  the  wild  tribes  who  traverse  Yemen.  Thus,  the  venera- 
tion he  enjoyed  was  great,  and  the  Emir  Mohamed,  the  neighbouring 
sheikhs,  even  the  petty  monarchs  of  Sana,  Shugra,  Jaffa,  and  Lahadj, 
as  well  as  their  people,  sought  his  blessing  or  advice  on  every  emer- 
gency ;  w^hiie,  in  secret,  he  was  leaving  nothing  imdone  by  the 
exertion  of  his  mighty  influence  to  mould  them  all  into  one' fiery 
focus  of  war  against  the  unbelie\ing  Faringis,  whose  presence  pol- 
luted the  land  where  the  Koran  was  written. 

Such  was  the  person  on  whom  we  were  about  to  intrude,  un- 
bidden. 


CHAPTER  XXXY. 

THE   L.ViLP    OF   RELIGION. 

We  knocked  repeatedly  at  his  door  (which  was  rudely  formed  of 
rough  stems  pegged  upon  a  cross-rail,)  before  a  solemn  voice  within 
summoned  us  to  enter. 

We  had  heard  so  much  of  this  formidable  Santon  Noureddin,  that 
I  must  OUT!  it  was  with  emotions  of  considerable  interest  we  ap- 
proached him.  Kior  opened  the  door,  and  within  we  saw  a  spacious 
gi-otto,  the  roof  of  wliich  was  a  horizontal  mass  of  lava,  supported 
pj  pentagonal  columns  of  basalt,  all  formed  as  regularly  by  nature  as 
if  they  had  been  hewn  by  a  mason's  hammer.  Erom.  the  roof  tliere 
hung  by  a  chain,  a  lamp  of  brass,  having  tvro  lighted  wicks.  At  one 
side  of  the  grotto  was  a  species  of  altar,  at  the  other,  a  recess  hidden 
by  a  curtain,  beneath  which  appeared  a  sandalled  foot  upon  a  stoo] 
of  stone.  Kior  told  us  to  "  wait  without,"  until  he  had  removed 
the  scruples  pf  Noureddiu,  whose  hatred  of  Faringis  bordered  at 
times  on  insanity. 
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Ibn  Kogia  took  off  Iiis  slippers,  and  approaching  the  curtain, 
kissed  the  foot  that  appeared  belo^v  it,  and  after  a  brief  prayer,  ^^ith 
his  face  to^vards  the  keblah,  an  offering  of  some  small  trifle,  and  \ 
long  explanation,  amid  AAhich  I  frequently  heard  the  name  of  Emir 
Mohamed,  he  implored  the  holy  santon  "  if  he  ^^•as  pleased  to  show 
his  face." 

On  this,  the  tattered  curtain  was  dashed  violently  aside,  and 
rising  from  his  seat,  \rith  a  staff  like  a  war-club  in  h'is  hand,  the 
Lamp  of  Religion  approached  us,  with  angry  scrutiny  in  his  deep- 
set  eyes. 

In  figure,  he  was  tall  and  thin;  a  snow-white  beard  of  great 
volume,  and  never  profaned  by  steel,  spread  over  his  breast  and 
below  liis  girdle  ;  his  shaggy  eyebrows  were  equally  white,  and  so 
long  that  they  mingled  with  the  hair  which  waved  around  his  temples, 
in  tangled  masses,  like  a  lion's  mane;  his  eyes  were  full  of  restless- 
animation,  and  though  sunken  and  hollow,  gazed  upon  us  with  that 
keen  and  fiery  expression  which  only  the  eye  of  an  Arabian  santon 
can  wear. 

lie  was,  indeed,  a  strange  and  unearthly,  but  impressive  specimen 
of  that  class  of  religious  mendicants  who,  under  the  various  denomi- 
nations of  santons,  dervishes,  and  fakirs,  are  so  greatly  venerated 
by  the  men,  and  (of  course)  still  more  so  by  the  "pious  sex," 
throughout  all  Persia,  Turkey,  and  Arabia.  He  was  clad  in  an. 
ihram,  or  pilgrim's  mantle,  consisting  of  two  pieces  of  woollen  cloth, 
^vithout  seaM  or  decoration ;  these  were  wrapped  round  the  loins  and 
over  the  neck  and  shoulders,  but  left  the  right  arm  bare.  His  tiu-baa 
was  of  green,  the  sacred  colour. 

'■'Thou  hast  not  done  well,  0  Kior  Ibn  Kogia,  in  bringing  here 
those  Kafirs  of  Aden,"  said  he,  in  a  rich  and  harmonious  voice,  to 
which  his  broad  vowels  and  guttural  Arabic  gave  a  fuller  power.  "I 
respect  the  letter  of  the  Emir  Mohamed,  and  I  respect  more  the 
laws  of  hospitality,  but  is  there  no  other  place,  in  all  this  vale  of 
Kaa-el-Bun,  where  these  men  might  find  shelter  ?" 

"Holy  santon,"  replied  Kior,  in  the  same  grave  manner,  and  with 
something  of  alarm,  "they  are  pursued  by  the  tribe  of  Sheikh  Ibra- 
liim,  and  with  my  life  I  must  answer  for  theirs  to  my  master  the 
Emir.  It  is  far  from  here  to  the  tents  of  Abdulmelik,  and  farther 
still  to  Jennade,  and  I  know  of  no  safer  place  for  them  than  the  Grot 
of  the  Sleeper." 

"  Kior,"  continued  the  santon,  with  greater  gravity,  and  with  a 
darker  frown  at  us,  as  we  stood  on  foot  holding  our  horses  at  the 
door,  "  in  the  first  place,  I  am  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  attire  they 
have  assumed ;  in  the  second,  they  will  only  pollute  my  cell  by  their 
presence  ;  ip.  the  third,  Slieikh  Ibrahim  is  r,)y  friend ;  in  the  fourth, 
they  know  not  even  the  holy  passage  revealed  on  the  night  of  Al 
Kadr,  b^  M'hich  I  am  impelled  to  offer  them  protection." 

"  "We  do,  most  reverend  Noureddin ;  and  more  than  that,"  I  re- 
plied, assuming  liis   own  inflated  style,  as,  luckily  for  us   all,  » 
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nioryient's  reflection  brought  the  passages  to  my  memory,  " '  Let  not 
1  hose  who  are  covetous  oi  Avhat  God  iu  his  bounty  liath  given  them, 
imagine  tiiat  tlieir  avarice  is  better  for  them  ;  nay,  rather  for  them  it 
!*s  worse,  for  that  which  they  have  covetously  reserved,  shall  be  bound 
as  a  collar  about  their  necks  at  the  last  day — and  this  collar  shall  be 
a  twisted  serpent.'  " 

The  mingled  expression  of  scorn  and  religious  hatred  which 
darkened  the  brow  of  the  santou,  passed  away  when  he  heard  this 
quotation,  whicli,  thanks  to  my  studies  when  on  board  the  Candahar,  J 
brought  out  all  at  a  breath.  As  he  prided  himself  on  knowing  aJfe 
the  hundred  and  fourteen  chapters  of  the  Koran  by  heart,  he  was 
greatly  pleased,  and  opening  wider  his  door,  said,  blandly : 

"  We  are  all  sons  of  dust  and  children  of  care ;  the  true  believer 
who  is  bound  for  Paradise,  and  the  poor  beiiighted  Faringi,  whose 
doom  is  the  Pit  of  Borhut.  Tor  this  night,  Noureddin  will  protect 
you — enter ;  though  Kafirs,  you  are  welcome." 

"But  the  horses,  holy  santon,"  said  Kior,  "what  shall  we  do  with 
them ;  for  the  dew  falls  fast,  and  some  of  Sheikh  Ibrahim's  men  may 
pass  through  the  valley," 

" Lead  the  horses  into  the  inner  grotto,"  said  the  santon,  "and 
there  they  will  be  safe,  warm,  and  unseen." 

"A  door  of  rough  wands  entwined  with  palm -leaves  gave  entrance 
to  an  inner  and  more  spacious  cavern,  the  end  of  which  was  buried 
in  obscurity;  but  it  seemed  of  great  extent,  and  to  have  another 
outlet,  if  I  might  judge  by  the  cool  wind  that  came  through  it  and 
stirred  the  soft  tamarisk  leaves  of  which  the  poor  santon  made  his 
bed,  and  among  vrhich  Kior  prepared  to  stable  the  horses,  but  being 
awfu'c  that  we  might  be  roused  in  the  night,  and  have  perhaps 
to  make  a  sally,  he  removed  neither  saddles  nor  bridles,  but  only 
relaxed  a  buckle  or  two,  after  which  he  went  out  barefooted,  and 
witli  a  branch  brushed  carefully  all  the  dewy  grass,  to  oljliterate 
every  trace  of  our  horses'  hoofs. 

"While  Fred  and  I  groomed  our  own  nags,  we  were  struck  by 
the  superior  manner  of  our  .cVi-ab  comrade,  when  similarly  engaged. 

The  tenderness  of  a  mother  to  her  infant  could  not  surpass  that 
of  I])n  Kogia  to  his  horse.  He  kissed  it  repeatedly  on  the  nose  and 
forehead,  and  gently  wiped  its  fine  large  hazel  eyes  with  the  soft 
muslin  of  his  turban,  saying  again  and  again, — 

"My  life,  and  dearer  to  me  tlian  life;  my  sweet,  my  beautiful 
Gazelle  !  May  Allah,  and  his  holy  Prophet,  keep  thee  from  Aveariness 
and  wouuds,  from  sickness  and  the  eyes  of  evil !" 

For  nearly  half-an-hour  he  continued  to  talk  thus,  as  I  have  some- 
times heard  our  dragoons  do  to  tlieir  chargers  ;  and  the  noble  barb 
seemed  sensible  of  his  kind  caresses,  for  he  rubbed  his  head  against 
Kior's  bronzed  cheek  and  1)rcast,  and  licked  his  hand  like  a  good 
and  faitliful  dog. 

"Frank,"  said  Langley,  who  had  been  observing  him  with  somoi 
thing  of  admiration ;  "  in  England  such  a  groom  would  be  invaluable.. 
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But  I  hope  our  frieud  vnth  the  beard  has  soinething  better  for  us  tc» 
sup  on  than  dates  and  cold  water." 

"  Seasoned  with  scraps  of  the  Koran  ?" 

"  I  have  no  fancy  for  supping  with  such  a  hermit,  unless,  like 
Scott's  clerk  of  Copmanhurst,  he  has  a  corps  de  reserve,  in  the  shape- 
of  cold  pie  and  a  bottle  of  wine.'"' 

The  poor  santon  had  no  such  substantial  fare  to  offer  us ;  but  he 
produced  a  wooden  dish,  in  which  were  a  quantity  of  rice,  beans, 
and  flour,  all  boiled  into  a  mess,  which,  after  he  had  said,  "  Bismillah  I'* 
we  supped  with  butter  and  milk ;  and  thereafter,  to  his  great  annoy- 
ance, we  each  took  a  jorum  of  brandy,  from  the  large  hunting  flasks 
which  hung  at  our  waist-belts. 

"  God  forgive  me  for  eating  with  infidels  who  believe  not  in  tlie 
Koran,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  as  he  bent  his  head  towards  the 
keblah. 

Like  all  the  mollahs  and  derAdshes  of  the  East  who  are  anxious- 
to  engage  stran^^ers,  especially  the  Christians,  in  polemics,  our 
santon  interlarded  his  whole  conversation  with  scraps  of  the  Koran 
and  references  to  marvellous  and  sacred  traditions,  but  I  gave  the 
good  man  his  own  way,  and  freely  subscribed  '•'  yea,  and  amen,"  to 
whatever  he  advanced,  no  matter  how  absurd.  Kior  was  so  pleased 
by  the  favom-able  position  I  seemed  to  hold  in  estimation  of  the 
santon,  that  I  am  certain  that  he  would  have  gone  to  the  cannon's 
mouth  for  me,  or  done  anything  but  sell  his  horse  Gazelle,  wiili 
which  he  sliared  his  supper ;  for  it  was  his  rule  to  give  it  a  piece  of 
everything  he  took,  even  were  it  the  wing  of  a  fowl  or  a  slice  of 
roasted  meat. 

"By  Jove,"  said  Langley,  "nothing  astonishes  me  more  than 
the  love  of  those  Arabs  for  their  horses,  when  contrasted  with  their 
barbarity  to  men." 

"  If  you  love  your  wife,  Kior,  but  half  so  well  as  you  do  that 
fine  horse,"  said  I,  "  she  Avill  be  the  happiest  woman  among  the 
Abdali." 

"  When  I  had  one,  I  loved  her  even  better  than  Gazelle — but  God 
is  great !" 

"  How  I  is  she  dead  r" 

"No;  but  I  put  her  away — divorced  her  !" 

"She  behaved  ill,  then?" 

"  111  ?"  said  the  Arab,  clenching  his  teeth ;  "  No ;  oh,  no  !  Zoraida 
was  pure  as  the  lily  that  grows  by  the  Holy  "Well,  and  spotless 
as  Fatima ;  but  in  an  evil  hour  I  divorced  her  because  she  had  no 
children,  and  then  came  repentance — but,  alas,  too  late  !  "When  ail 
her  jewels  were  sold,  Zoraida  was  in  want,  and  she  married  Jalfer; 
then,  when  I  saw  her  in  the  tent  of  another,  all  my  old  love  returned, 
and  I  was  on  the  point  of  stabbing  myself  fur  grief,  and  would  liave 
done  so,  but  for  the  advice  and  consolation  of  the  holy  Noureddiii, 
vho  reminded  me,  that  in  slaying  myself,  she  would  assuredly  dis 
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before  me,  and  I  -^shed  net  to  injure  a  hair  of  her  belored  head, 
thoiish  now  it  was  piUovred  on  the  oosom  of  another !'' 
"  I  erish  he  fore  you.     Bur  how,  Kior  r ' 

"'  Because,  on  the  ni^ht  we  were  wedded,  she  was  the  first  who 
>pt,  and  we  all  know  that  thevwho  sleep  first  on  the  nuptial  night 
11  STO  first  to  the  eniTe ;  thus  I  could  not  die  before  Zoraida ! 
Dost  tliou  understand :" 
Fred  smiled  at  the  sclenmitr  of  Kior,  and  pulled  out  his  cigar-case, 
liich  the  santon  looked  at  with  considerable  interest,  evidently 
irarding  it  as  a  talisman  or  reliquarr. 

■'I'll  offer  the  old  boj  a  cigar. — ^WiU.  you  have  oneP'  said  he, 
CT^ening  the  case  before  the  santon,  whose  face  (although  he  had  no 
'  iection  to  a  chibouque),  expressed  the  greatest  repugnance  as  he 
ished  it  aside;  but  Fred,  v.ith  his  usual  coolness,  scraped  a  fusee 
:.  the  side  of  a  jar  close  by  him,  lighted  a  cigar,  and  puffed  away 
iih  the  utmost  composure,  arranging  his  hau*,  in  a  pocket-mirror, 
..i:d  n^aking  liimself  quite  at  home. 


CHAPTEH  XXXM:. 

THE  WATER  OP  DOIORTAUTT. 

Thi  jar  against  which  Fred  Langley  had  so  irrcTerently  applied  hi^ 
patent  Yesta  was  of  copper  and  contained  water  brought  from  the 
Zem-zem  TTell  at  Mec^a,  for  the  santon  had  of  course  been  repeatedly 
a  haji,  and  regulaily  returned  from  eveiy  pilgrimage  with  a  fresh 
supply  of  this  blessed  liquid.  Close  by  it  hung  his  keiBn  (AngKce, 
coffin),  or  the  shroud  in  which  he  was  to  be  wrapped  when  dead, 
and  vvhich  had  been  dipped  in  the  same  holy  fountain,  and  thereafter 
dried  in  the  sim  on  the  gable  of  the  Kaaba.  Among  various  relics 
and  mysterious  odds  and  ends,  which  lay  in  the  keblah,  or  niche, 
that  was  hewn  in  the  wail  of  the  grot  to  mark  the  direction  of 
Mecca,  I  observed  a  well-used  copy  of  the  Koran,  and  a  small 
crystal  phial,  which  continued  a  bright  and  glittering  liquid.  I  begged 
permission  to  examine  the  Koran,  which  proved  to  be  a  MS  copy, 
written  in  the  pure  and  beautiful  dialect  of  the  Koreish,  the  true 
Arabic  tongue,  and  the  Blsinilhsh  preceding  every  chapter  was 
flourished  in  green  and  gold. 

'*Thou  hast  read  tins  book,  O  Faringi,"  said  the  santon,  in*- 
pressively ;  •'  and  yet  thou  wilt  not,  or  cannot,  see  its  meaning  i'"' 

I  was  silent ;  for  with  such  a  man,  one  who  had  run  a  moqua, 
this  was  dangerous  ground. 

'•'Thou  art  like  one,"  he  continued,  ''before  whoDi  a  glorious 
light  is  im folded,  and  yet  must  close  his  eyes  because  of  the 
brightness  thereof,  and  will  not,  or  dare  not,  se*e !  Is  it  not  so,  O 
Kahr?     But  a  dav  shall  come  to  the  Farin^is.  when,  as  with  the 
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Israelites  of  old,  Mount   Siuai  will  be  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and 
shaken  above  their  heads  to  terrily  the  unbelieving." 

As  he  spoke,  tlie  glare  of  fanaticism  mingled  in  his  eyes  with  what 
I  thought  the  gleam  of  incipient  insanity,  and,  desii'ous  of  cliautring 
the  subject,  I  asked  what  the  phial  contained 

"  Only  one  drop  of  the  Fountain  of  Life ;  but  lo  !  that  drop  hatli 
filled  the  bottle." 

"Is  this  the  fountain  that  was  guarded  by  Kliizer  the  sage?"  I 
asked,  astonished  at  his  credulity. 

"  That  is  guarded,  thou  meanest.  Right,  Taringi,  It  is  the  same ; 
and  I  received  it  from  the  Seyd  Ammer  Ibn  Yaser,  a  haji,  who  had 
come  fi'om  a  distant  pilgrimage,  and  who  averred  that  it  was  the 
Water  of  Life  from  the  Land  of  Darkness.  Poor  Ibn  Yaser !  he 
■v^as  slain  by  your  Kafirs,  when  they  first  polluted  Aden  vdth  their 
"riit^inted  presence.  Thou  hast  heard  of  how  Iskander  went  in  search 
of  this  miraculous  water,  in  the  times  of  old  r" 

I  professed  that  I  liad  not. 

"Tlien  listen,  O  raringi!"  resumed  the  santon,  seating  liimself 
cross-legged,  and  lighting  his  long  pipe ;  "  Iskander,  the  son  of 
Philip,  the  tamer  of  Bucephalus,  after  conquerm^  the  Thebans  and 
Persians,  the  Syrians  and  Egyptians ;  after  building  the  city  which 
he  vainly  named  from  himself  Iskandriek,  and  which  he  placed 
so  skilfully  near  the  Mediten-anean,  the  !N'ile,  and  the  blue  waves  of 
Kalzom,  resolved  to  visit  the  temple  of  the  pagan  god  Jupiter 
Amnion,  which  stood  afar  off  amid  sandy  deserts,  beyond  the 
frontier  of  the  Land  of  Darkness.  And  he  set  out  with  a  chosen 
band  of  his  bravest  v>-arriors,  for  he  had  resolved  that,  though  all 
should  perish  of  fatigue  and  thirst  but  two,  that  they  should  hear 
him  proclaimed  what  he  aveiTcd  himseK  to  be,  the  son — not  of 
Philip — but  of  the  marble  god  ' 

"  The  hardy  warriors  who  followed  him,  Greeks  who  had  conquered 
half  the  world,  were  overcome  by  terror,  when  far  from  aU  human 
habitation,  they  found  themselves  traversing  the  vast  Lybian 
deserts,  which  spread  around  them  like  a  yellow  sea,  where  tliere 
was  not  the  smallest  vestige  of  verdure,  nor  the  visible  footprint  of 
any  living  tiling.  Many  perished  of  tliirst,  many  of  hunger,  and 
many  more  saiik  under  exhaustion  and  were  left  to  die,  and  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  moving  columns  of  sand,  while  the  air  became 
as  the  breath  of  a  fm'uace,  or  the  hot  vapour  that  is  spanned  by  the 
bridge  of  Al  Sirat. 

"  Even  the  proud  Iskander  al  Rumi  was  about  to  lose  all  courage, 
and  his  spirit  sank  at  the  terrible  prospect  of  being,  perhaps,  the 
laii  survivor  of  his  band,  for  they  were  dying  fast ;  wlien  lo  !  the 
heavens  began  to  grow  dark,  and  the  clouds  to  gather ;  the  rain 
feU  in  torrents,  and  the  sinking  soldiers  gladly  opened  their  parched 
mouths  to  catch  the  grateful  shower  that  sowed  the  ban-en  desert 
%s  if  it  fell  upon  a  trackless  sea. 

"Multitudes  of  croaking  ravens  appeared,  and  these  flew  before 
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them  as  guides,  screaming  as  the  gloom  deepened,  and  it  deepened 
fast,  till  the  desert  air  became  so  black  that  they  could  not  see  each 
other's  faces,  for  now  thev  ^yere  in  the  Land  of  Darkness, 

"Seven  days  and  seven  nights  they  journeyed  in  this  region  of 
gloom,  marching  over  a  desolate  track,  and  when  fatigue  came  upoa 
them,  they  slept  on  the  sand,  the  hue  of  wliich  they  could  not 
discern. 

"At  length,  afar  off,  they  descried  a  faint  green  light,  like  that 
of  an  emerald,  and  Iskander  m-ged  them  on,  for  he  knew  that  it 
came  from  the  raiment  of  Khizer,  the  Giver  of  Youth  to  the  animal 
and  vegetable  worlds,  the  Guardian  of  the  Well  of  Life,  which 
stands  on  the  utmost  verge  of  this  awful  region  of  gloom.  As  thjey 
approached,  the  garments  of  the  venerable  sage  became  more  ana 
more  resplendent,  until  the  green  light  thereof  shone  on  their  polished 
helmets,  their  brazen  shields,  and  beamy  weapons,  and  on  their 
pallid  faces ;  for  when  they  stood  beside  him,  his  raiment  glittered 
like  a  column  of  emeralds,  diamonds,  and  green  jaspers. 

" '  Hail,  most  holy  of  sages,'  said  Iskander,  dismounting  from  his 
horse,  while  his  proud  heart  trembled  with  mingled  awe  and  joy; 
*  give  me  to  drink  of  the  waters  of  everlasting  youth  and  unfading 
immortality.* 

"  Khizer  smiled  sadly,  and  dipped  a  golden  cup  into  the  verdant 
"Water  of  Life,  which  sparkled  like  green  crystal,  and  held  it  towards 
Iskander,  who  trembled  yet  more  with  eagerness ;  and  so  impatient 
was  he  to  quafl'  the  bitter  but  intoxicating  draught,  that  alas  !  he 
spilled  the  whole  contents  of  the  cup ;  they  were  di-unk  by  the 
thirsty  sand,  and  not  a  drop  remained ! 

"  He  implored  the  sage  to  refill  it. 

"  '  Xay,'  replied  Khizer,  with  grave  severity,  '  the  toil  of  so  many 
days  and  nights,  the  terror  of  the  long  gloom,  and  those  va^t  deserts 
of  burning  sand,  where  so  many  valiant  men  have  perished  of 
hunger  and  thirst,  of  heat  and  toil,  might  have  taught  thee,  at  least 
— -patience — but  they  have  not,  and  the  stem  law  of  Tate  -snll  not 
permit  me  to  iiU  this  cup  a  s(3cond  time  to  any  mere  mortal 
man.' 

"  Vv'ith  these  words  the  venerable  face  and  shining  figure  of  the 
sage  faded  away,  and,  as  they  disappeared^  so  was  the  darkness  dis- 
pelled, and  the  bright  sun  shone  joyously  upon  the  thick  shady 
grove,  and  the  mighty  peristyle  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion, 
where,  by  bribing  the  mercenary  priests  of  the  false  ^od,  the  vain- 
glorious Iskander  was  declared  to  be  the  son  of  a  marble  block,  and 
was  ever  after  known  as  Iskander  al  Riimi,  for  the  idol  had  on  its 
temples  1he  horns  of  a  ram  ;  yet  how  far  happier  would  he  have  been 
if  one  drop  of  Khizer's  blessed  fountain — even  so  much  as  this  phiai 
contams — had  but  touched  the  tip  of  his  tongue  !" 

As  the  santon  concluded  tliis  strange  story,  which,  like  every 
Arab  tradition,  referred  to  a  very  remote  antiquity,  he  held  before 
me  the   orlittering  liquid,  which  bad  been  imposed  upon  liim  b^ 
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some  cunning  kaji,  or  dervish,  rnore  gullible,  perhaps,  than  him- 
Belf'. 

Meanwhile,  Fred  Langley  was  teaching — not  very  wisely,  as  I 
thought — Kior  Ibn  Kogia,  the  platoon  exercise  witn  his  long  musket, 
and  ne  picked  it  up  with  wonderful  readiness ;  thus,  while  the  wild- 
eyed  santon,  seated  cross-legged  before  me,  pursued  with  great 
vehemence,  an  exordium  on  the  true  faith,  the  words  of  command, 
which  Tred  vociferated  as  if  he  had  been  drilling  his  company 
in  the  cavern,  most  absurdly  filled  up  the  pauses  between  every 
sentence. 

"Poor  deluded  Kafir,"  I  remember  the  santon  saying,  among 
many  other  things  :  "what  are  all  the  joys  of  your  promised  para- 
dise,' to  those  held  out  to  us  ?  They  are'like  the  frost  and  snow  of 
the  Tartar  winter,  when  compared  to  the  fruit  and  flowers  of  summer 
in  Arabia  the  Happy.  There  will  be  gardens  greater  than  those  of 
Irem,  faiier  than  those  uf  our  fii'st  parcints,  watered  by  the  crystal 
waters  of  life,  and  shaded  by  trees  covered  with  golden  leaves ; 
crowns  of  glorious  lustre  and  robes  of  the  finest  silk  that  Persian 
fingers  ever  wove,  adorned  with  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones ; 
tents  and  palaces  of  gold  and  emeralds,  with  floors  oi  shining  marble 
— for  so  saith  the  Koran !  There  we  shall  have  the  most  fragrant 
coffee  and  the  sweetest  sherbets,  cooled  with  ice :  girls  beautiful  as 
summer,  their  fine  persons  redolent  of  delicious  perfumes,  with  black 
eyes  of  more  than  mortal  softness,  and  hair  whose  length  alone  will 
hide  their  unclothed  loveliness — for  so  saith  the  Koran !  Of  these, 
each  true  believer  will  have  seventy-two,  with  eighty  thousand 
servants  :  three  hundred  to  attend  when  he  eats,  and  they  wiU  serve 
tim  with  three  hundred  dishes  of  srold,  each  containing  thi-ee  hun 
dred  kinds  of  food ;  and  he  shall  eat  witliout  ever  being  filled,  anc 
drink  ^vithout  ever  being  intoxicated  —  for  so  saith  the  Koran ! 
And  in  those  gardens  of  everlasting  joy,  standeth  the  Toaba — the 
Tree  of  Happiness,  around  the  stem  of  which,  even  thy  fleet  horse, 
0  Kior  Ibn  Kogia,  could  not  gallop  in  a  hundred  years ;  it  beareth 
all  the  fniits  of  the  earth,  and  all  its  leaves  are  tongues,  whose 
melody  ^vill  mingle  with  the  choirs  of  angels  and  the  sweeter  voices 
of  our  dazzling  houri.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  celestial  joys  promised 
bv  Mohamed  iiesoul  Allah — the  onlv  true  Prophet — ^to  the  faith- 
fill!" 

"  And  the  women,  santon,  what  of  them  ?  for  I  remember  to  have 
read,  that  when  one  who  was  aged  asked  the  Prophet  what  she 
should  do  to  reach  paradise,  he  told  her,  bluntly,  to  save  herself  all 
trouble  on  that  score,  as  no  old  women  were  admitted  there." 

"  A  woman  is  but  the  moiety  of  a  man — ^yet  in  the  otlier  world 
they  shall  have  their  own  place  of  delight." 

"  And  spouses  well  perfumed  too  r" 

"The  Koran  saith  uof,"  replied  the  santon,  with  something  of  a 
scowl ;  "  but  for  such  as  fhee  another  place  is  assigned,  and  from 
the  lowest  depths  of  the  Seventh  Hell,  where  thou  shalt  be  shod 
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with  shoes  of  fire,  fettered  by  the  chains  of  error  and  obstinacy, 
and  where  thy  skull  shall  boil  like  a  pot  of  rice,  and  where  serpents 
shall  Sling  and  vultures  guaw  thee,  thou  shalt  see  the  glories  none 
can  ever  taste  but  the  faithful!  Millions  upon  miUions  of  years 
shaU  roll  away ;  cur  life  here  will  "be  looked  back  upon  but  as  a 
speck  upon  the  horizon,  as  a  grain  of  sand  in  the  desert,  as  one 
wave  in  the  ocean  of  time,  but  that  happiness  shall  never  decay ; 
the  houri  will  never  be  less  blooming,  or  less  loving ;  the  desires 
■will  never  die,  or  the  sweets  of  Paradise  be  less  allui-ing,  for 
an  appetite  that  never  palls ;  for  there,  by  the  shores  of  the  River 
of  Life,  youth,  love,  and  Hght,  and  joy,  can  never  fade,  can  never— 
O  Bismillah  !  never  die  !" 

"Stand  at  ease!"  shouted  Fred;  "well  done,  old  feUow — here 
endeth  the  fh-st  lesson." 

There  is  an  Arabian  proverb,  which  says,  "  It  is  wise  to  show  but 
one  eye,  in  the  land  of  the  one-eyed."  Thus,  I  allowed  the  old 
santon,  who  was  evidently  half  demented,  to  have  all  the  conversa- 
tion and  exordiums  to  himself,  and  the  result  was,  that  we  aU  parted, 
or  rather,  resigned  ourselves  to  sleep  for  the  remainder  of  the  night, 
in  the  highest  possible  good  humour  with  each  other ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  fanatical  Regene- 
rator of  the  Faith  reconciled  himself  to  the  idea,  that  he  was  shelter- 
ing under  the  roof  of  his  sacred  grotto  two  of  the  hated  Faringis, 
who  disbelieved  the  Koran,  drank  wine,  ate  pork,  neglected  the  fast 
of  Ramadan,  and  were  the  committers  of  many  other  enormities. 

For  an  hour  he  retired  behind  his  curtain  to  read  the  Korari, 
although  he  knew  every  verse  of  it  as  well  as  the  features  of  his 
own  remarkable  face. 

Meanwhile,  Fred  sang  a  song,  and  to  banish  our  adventni'e  with 
the  Ahna,  and  the  unpleasant  revelation  of  the  well,  conned  over  a 
somewhat  tattered  Punch,  and  Kior  told  me  wonderful  anecdotes  of 
the  speed,  docility,  and  bravery  of  his  horse  Gazelle,  which  cotild  do 
eveiything,  and  was  scarcely  surpassed  by  those  elephants,  which,  as 
Plutarch  tells  us,  danced  itpon  a  tight  rope,  or  the  patriotic  parrots, 
which,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  shouted,  "  Yictor*'  to  Ceesar." 

My  watch,  however,  warned  me  that  the  hour  for  repose  was  come, 
.ind,  soldierlike,  we  slept  in  our  cloaks,  and  Kior  Jbn  Kogia  in  his 
henish,  among  the  withered  leaves  and  reeds. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

AN   ALAUM  ! 

About  four  in  the  morning  I  was  wakened  from  a  sounii  sle&p  by 
Ibn  Kogia.  The  cavern,  with  its  sharp  angles  and  deep  shadows, 
the  iron  cruise,  the  figures  of  the  sleeping  santon  and  Fred  Langley, 
with  our  horses  in  the  background,  made  up  a  novel  and  strikii]^ 
«cene. 
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"  Hist !"  said  the  Arab,  fixing  his  piercing  eye  on  me ;  "  do  yom 
act  hear  something  r" 

"  No ;  do  you  ?"' 

"  Armed  horsemen  are  passing  down  the  wadi — ^they  are  approach- 
ing !"  he  added,  snatching  his  svrord,  and  springing  to  the  rough  door 
of  the  hermitage,  through  the  many  orifices  of  which  he  pierced  into 
the  cold  blue  atmosphere  of  the  starlit  morning ;  and,  on  following 
him,  I  could  perceive  a  number  of  men  in  white  turbans  and  brovrn 
barracans,  armed  with  long  muskets  and  longer  lances,  and  all 
mounted  on  horses  or  camels,  defiling  from  the  wood,  and  passing 
round  the  margin  of  the  pool,  which  lay  before  the  santon's 
dwelling. 

"  Up— up,  Fred,  those  rascally  Bedouins  are  upon  us,"  said  I ; 
"  and  the  foreshadowing  of  fate  in  yonder  well  may  yet  come  true, 
after  all !     Look  to  your  pistols,  and  rouse  the  old  santon." 

Langley  was  up  in  a  moment ;  he  placed  his  revolver  in  his  belt, 
and  assisted  us  to  roll  a  large  stone  (on  which  the  santon  was  wont 
to  kneel  in  prayer)  behind  the  slender  door,  as  a  temporary  security. 

"Wallah!  they  are  passing!"  said  Kior,  joyfully,  as  he  peeped 
through  the  crevices  again;  "but  I  am  assured  they  are  after  us, 
for  see,  they  thrust  their  spears  into  every  bush  and  thicket — now 
they  halt !" 

"  They  dare  not  look  here,  I  presume  r" 

As  the  de\-il  would  have  it,  at  that  moment  the  horse  of  our 
guide,  being  instinctively  aware  that  others  were  near,  uttered  a  loud 
neigh.  On  this  infallible  signal  that  horsemen  were  not  far  ofi",  the 
Bedouins,  who,  to  avoid  an  alarm,  seldom  ride  mares  on  their  secret 
expeditious,  all  drew  together,  and,  after  a  moment's  conference,  with 
a  loud  yeU  and  brandished  lances,  dashed  towards  the  hemiitage. 

"  Away,  0  Taringis,"  said  th6  santon,  '"'  for  these  are  wild  men, 
•who  may  neither  respect  me  nor  my  dwelling." 

"Away?"  I  repeated,  angrily,  while  grasping  my  horse's  bridle; 
"  must  we  sally  out  upon  them,  and  sell  our  lives  as  'dearly  as  possible 
before  the  door?" 

"  Bismillah — no  !  The  inner  grotto  is  a  mere  chasm  in  the  moun- 
tain; it  penetrates  to  the  opposite  valley.  Take  dovm  the  lamp  to 
liglit  your  way ;  go — go,  and  peace  be  with  you.  Quick,  Kior  Ibn 
Xogia,  thou  knowest  the  path;  thou  art  a  Believer,  and  strong  in. 
heart.     Set  these  poor  Kafirs  an  example !" 

At  that  moment  the  butts  of  twenty  spears  came  thundering  on 
the  frail  door,  and  the  caves  beyond  it  rang  with  a  thousand  echoes. 

Our  pursuers  were  true  Bedouins,  of  that  ferocious  species  whose 
daily  struggle  with  nature  for  food,  and  with  man  for  clothing,  arms, 
and  powder,  kept  them  in  a  state  of  perpetual  warfare,  to^defend 
what  they  possessed,  and  wrest  from  others  that  which  they  requirei 
— men  who  never  lie  do^vn  under  their  only  roof,  a  tree,  but  with 
their  horse  and  spear  beside  them,  lest  the  tecbir  of  some  hostile 
tribe,  on  a  midnight  inroad,  should  rouse  them  to  battle.    For,  m 
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the  desert,  it  is  a  maxim,  that  he  who  caimot  protect  his  life,  his 
\ro;Tieii,  and  cattle,  deserves  them  not, 

Now,  in  the  East,  as  santons  are  so  venerated  that,  like  the  Jesuits 
eLsevrhere,  they  at  times  have  swayed  the  fate  of  empires  and  ot 
kings,  the  Haji  Isoureddin  was  vrroth  at  the  treatment  of  his 
door, 

'■'Open,  santon,"  cried  the  voice  ot  Sheikh  Ibrahim ;  "open,  for 
r"  on  hast  Kafirs  here — Kafirs,  vrho  have  slain  the  brother  of  mj 
kinsman  Khaled  ri^n  Khobaid,  and  we  have  sworn  by  the  Kaaba  to 
tear  the  life  out  of  theii'  hearts.  Open,  I  tell  thee,  santon ;  I  am  thy 
fi>:>:v.l.  the  Sheikh  Ibrahim." 

••  i' 'irone,  dog  of  a  sheikh  I"  exclaimed  Xonreddm;  "begone,  lest 
I  make  the  eai-th  open  and  swaUow  you  up !  There  is  dirt  upon 
your  beard,  and  your  turban  is  awry," 

"  I  tell  thee,  open,"  said  the  shiekh,  hoarsely,  "  and  thou  shalt 
have  three  she-camels,  each  ten  months  gone  with  young." 

"  Thou  wouldst  tempt  me  to  sin,  even  as  the  devil  tempted  Caia 
to  sky  his  brother,  by  crushing  the  head  of  a  sparrov,-  between  two 
stones.  Yield  them,  sayest  thou?  I  will  not ;  for  the  Faringis  have 
euien  bread  and  salt  with  me." 

'•  AUah  hu  I  they  are  here  1"  cried  several  Bedouins,  with  savage 
joy. 

"  Ai't  thou,  0  santon,  that  Xouredclin  who  hast  sworn  to  exter- 
minate the  Kafirs  r" 

"  I  am,  and  fearfully  shall  I  keep  my  vow." 

"  Mayest  thou  live  for  ever !" 

"I  am  sorry  I  cannot  return  the  vrish,"  replied  the  santon, 
spitefully, 

"  Wallah !  open ;  for  I  have  sworn  to  have  the  life  of  hun  who 
slew  my  brother  on  the  mountain,"  cried  the  Bedouin  Khaled  Ibn 
Ehobaid, 

"  Wouldst  thou  have  had  him  die  in  his  bed,  Hke  a  woman  or  a 
fakir  ?"  asked  Xoureddin. 

"  Santon,  this  is  folly,"  said  the  sheikh,  ia  a  low  voice,  as  he 
applied  his  lips  to  a  crevice  of  the  door ;  "  thou  art  mad,  and  hast 
forgotten  that  he  who  Undeth  succov.r  to  the  oppressor  shall,  ere  long, 
fall  nnfJer  his  suhjedion.  I  must  have  the  heads  of  the  strangers  and 
the  Abdala,  for  1  have  sworn  it." 

"  If  thou  hadst  sworn  by  every  hair  in  the  holy  beards  of  the  three 
hundred  and  tliirteen  apostles,  and  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
thousand  prophets  of  Islam, — yea,  and  by  eveiy  hair  of  the  dog  that 
begot  thee,  thou  shalt  not." 

We  heard  no  more  of  this  very  strange,  and,  for  us,  very  unplea- 
sant altercation,  as  the  Abdala  had  now  unhooked  the  lamp,  and, 
holding  it  in  one  hand,  while  grasping  his  horse's  bridle  with  the 
other,  led  the  way  through  the  cavern.  As  fast  as  we  could,  Fred 
and  I  followed,  each  leadmg  liis  horse  by  one  hand,  and  holding  a 
cocked  pistol  in  the  other; "for  every  second  of  time  we  expected  to 
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6ear  the  fi*ail  barrier  -wliicli  lay  between  us  and  the  now  dismoantei 
Bedouins  dashed  to  pieces. 

But  for  the  eminent  peril  in  wliicli  we  were  placed,  T  could  have 
admired  the  striking  and  picturesque  aspect  of  the  wonderful  cavern, 
we  were  threading."  It  seemed  to  penetrate  the  very  heart  of  the 
mountain  range,  on  each  side  of  which  lay  a  vertile  wadi,  or  vale.  The 
walls  were  entirely  fonncd  of  pentagonal  stone-columns,  or  shafts, 
all  placed  in  vertical  clusters,  and  supporting  a  mighty  superincum- 
bent mass  of  horizontal  rock,  from  the  face  of  which  depended  thou- 
sands of  glitteiing  stalactites.  Leading  his  beautiful  Ai-ab  horse, 
with  its  crimson  saddle,  at  which  hung  his  musket  and  spear,  Ibn 
Kogia,  led  the  way,  holding  up  the  flaring  oil-lamp,  the  lurid  and 
smoky  gleam  of  which  fell  on  his  scarlet  turban,  swarthy  face,  and 
flashing  eyes,  and  on  his  bright  sword  and  shield,  pistol  and  jambea; 
on  those  long  ranges  of  volcanic  pillars,  vanishing  away  into  terrible 
obscurity,  and  those  masses  of  shining  rock,  through  which  the  grotto 
wound,  with  their  varied  tints  of  red  and  grey,  with  ciimson,  yellow, 
violet- coloured,  or  snow-white  pendants,  that  hung  so  low  in  some 
places  that  we  could  scarcely  pass,  and  the  head  of  Kior's  jarring 
spear  struck  fire  among  them,  though,  in  other  places,  the  roof  was 
so  high  that  we  could  scarcely  see  it  in  the  gloom,  as  we  stumbled 
onward  over  masses  of  fallen  stone,  half  leading  and  half  dragging 
our  startled  horses. 

All  this  formed  a  scene  like  the  chapter  of  a  novel,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  it ! 

We  hacl  not  penetrated  above  a  hundred  yards  when  a  wild  yell, 
or  rather  the  roar  of  many  mingled  voices,  burst  upon  our  ear,  as  it 
pealed  along  the  roof  of  the  natural  vault,  and  woke  its  farthest 
echoes,  announcing  that  the  Bedouins  had  burst  in  the  frail  barrier, 
and  passing  the  outer  grotto,  or  chapel  of  the  santon,  were  after  us  in 
full  pursuit. 

"Bismillah,  come  on!"  cried  Kior,  "for  here  are  the  spears  of 
Sheikh  IlDrahim." 

"  YeUing  like  a  pack  of  hungry  hounds  when  the  game  is  in  view,** 
said  Fred."  "D — n  them,  here  go  all  the  balls  of  my  revolver!" 

"  Wait  a  little — let  them  come  to  closer  quarters,"  said  I,  looking 
back,  but  in  the  obscurity  behind  bein^  totally  unable  to  perceive 
anything,  though  the  light  we  carried  directed  them  how  to  foUow 
us:  and  but  for  the  incessant  winding  of  the  chasm,  we  must 
assuredly  have  been  shot  down,  for  they  fired  repeatedly,  but  at  ran- 
dom; and  while  the  reports  of  their  long  muskets,  drowning  even 
their  fierce  cries,  rang  like  thunder  in  that  tremendous  vault,  their 
bullets  frequently  hissed  past  us,  and  were  flattened  out  like  silver 
stars  on  the  slimy  rocks  beyond.  I  was  in  the  rear,  and  close  behind 
me  heard  one,  who,  outstripping  all  other  pursuers,  was  almost 
within  arm's  length  of  us ;  turning,  ^vith  a  heart  full  of  fury,  I 
levelled  my  pistol  to  shoot  him  dead,  when  I  discovered  the  exciteii 
Cace  of  the  wild  santon. 
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"  On,  on/'  said  lie,  breatlilessiy  ;  "  Kafirt?,  JFaringis,  unLelievers 
•liOugL  ye  be,  I  -vrould  not  Lave  ye  perish  here  ;    one  act  alone  will 

e  you,  and  I  will  risk  it;  though  the  whole  hill  of  Djobla  should 
,^::. lend  upon  us,"  and  with  wonderful  agility  he  sprang  on  before  us, 
dragging  an  ii-on  crowbai,  and  disappeared  in  the  obscurity  in 
front. 

"Here  they  are,"  said  Fred;  "  Hilton,  for  God's  sake,  let  ui  turn 
and  give  them  one  volley  !" 

Bang  went  the  heavy  musket  of  Kior,  and  ping — ping — pin^,  fol- 
lowed the  bullets  of  Fred's  revolver  with  those  of  my  rifled  pistols. 
^^■■''-^  fired  nine  sharp  shots  point  blank  into  the  mass  of  white  turbans 

[barracans  behind  us;  a  frightful  yell  followed,  and  then  there 
vas  a  moment's  stillness;  they  had  received  a  decided  check,  for 
riue  shots  from  three  men  tenified  them,  and  on  we  went,  stumbling 
forward  so  fast  that  our  horses  were  almost  cantering. 

At  an  angle  of  the  chasm  I  saw  the  long  silver  beard  of  the  santon 
waving,  and  the  bony  limbs  of  his  half-naked  figure  strainiufr,  as  he 
worked  like  a  madman,  in  disengaging  and  hurling  down  the  basaltic 
columns  to  form  a  barrier  between  us  and  the  foe.  We  passed,  and, 
on  looking  back,  I  saw  him  insert  the  lever  between  two  vast  masses 
of  basalt ;  then  came  a  crash,  as  if  an  earthquake  had  rent  the 
mountain,  and  a  mighty  ruin  of  rock  and  earth  descended  like  a 
curtain  in  our  rear,  closing  up  t/iat  avenue  for  ever,  and  fonnuig  an 
impenetrable  barrier  between  us  and  the  Bedouins. 

Theii-  yells  were  hushed  in  a  moment,  and  we  heard  no  sound  but 
our  own  h^rd  breathing  and  the  rapid  clank  of  our  horses'  hoofs. 

"Good  Heaven!"  said  Fred,  "has  that  old  fanatic  biiried  himself 
to  save  us?" 

Kior  grew  pale  at  the  idea,  for  the  Santon  iS'oureddin  was  all  but 
a  god  in  Yemen ;  but  we  had  no  time  for  reflection,  as  we  were  not 
without  fear  that  the  whole  of  this  Cyclopean  edifice  might  de- 
f^ccnd  upon  us,  or  that,  perhaps,  it  might  not  have  another  outlet  tlian 
that  which  the  heiTait  had  closed. 

As  Langley  hinted  something  of  tliis  kind,  a  perspiration  burst 

•T  n.e,  and  a  pang  shot  through  my  heart;  but  as  Kior  said  that 

■  lamp  was  failing  us,  most  of  the  oil  having  been  spilled,  we  con- 

::ued  to  press  on,  after  reloading  our  arms    and  examining  our 

I'ses'  knees. 

[n  a  minute  after,  the  Abdala  uttered  a  cry. 

The  lamp  had  gone  out ! 

The  darkness  of  the  grave  was  arottnd  us,  and  my  horse  reared  so 

rcely  that  I  feared  he  would  break  my  legs,  or  his  own,  and  all  my 
•ircngth  was  required  to  hold  down  his  head.  To  be  brief:  after 
nearly  hrdf-an-hour  more  of  anxious  and  arduous  groping  through 
that  dark  and  wonderful  chasm,  breaking  our  shins  every  minute 
against  pieces  of  rock,  and  cutting  our  hands  upon  jagged  fragments 
li  crystals  and  spars,  a  faint  glimmer  became  disceimible  before  us. 
Jit  brightened  fast,  and  was  reflected  on  the  slimy  v.alls  of  the  grotto. 
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or  passage  ;  then  we  could  see,  but  far  off,  as  at  the  bottom  of  the 
well,  a  sunny  haze,  and  green  leaves  M-a\'ing ;  then  vrc  could  find 
whereon  to  place  our  feet  with  confidence ;  and  at  last,  with  our 
hearts  beating  joyfidly,  we  issued  from  an  arch  in  the  side  of  the 
rocky  hills,  fringed  round  by  \sTld  vines  and  thorny  mimosa  trees,  to 
find  "^ourselves  in  a  green  and  beautiful  valley^  in  the  blaze  oi  a 
cloudless  morning  sun,  which  tinged  with  the  hue  of  burnished  gold 
the  jagged  summits  of  those  volcanic  cHffs  nnyJer  which  we  had 
passed,  and  which  now  rose  like  a  niighty  barrier  between  us  and 
the  enemy — hills  so  steep  and  high,  that  the  Bedouins  would  have 
to  ride  at  least  twenty  miles  before  they  could  turn  their  flank  and 
reach  the  valley. 

"We  had  been  some  hours  in  traversing  this  cavern,  and  our  feet 
and  hands  were  in  a  woful  condition  by  cuts  and  bruises ;  but 
we  were  most  concerned  for  the  Inees  of  our  nags,  which  had  re- 
ceived several  wotmds  and  scrapes. 

Kior  found  some  green  leaves,  like  those  of  the  acanthus,  and 
bruising  them  to  a  pulp,  applied  it  to  the  legs  of  the  horses,  and  from 
this  application  they  seemed  to  receive  immediate  relief. 

"  And  now,"  said  he,  "  I  must  leave  you,  for  I  shall  have  many  a 
mile  to  ride  before  I  can  overtake  our  Emir  Mohamed  on  the  frontier 
of  Sbugra.  You  see  the  smoke  which  curls  yonder  in  the  sunshine, 
from  amid  a  grove  of  pahns,'"  he  added,  pointing  down  the  beautiful 
and  luxuriant  valley,  to  where  I  could  distinguish,  among  the  tali 
and  graceful  date  trees,  a  nmnber  of  white  cottage  walls  and  black 
dusky  tents — "  there  Hes  the  village  of  the  good  Sheikh  AbdulmeKk; 
and  now,  0  nakibs,  you  are  safe,  and  it  is  time  that  Ibn  Kogia  was 
beside  his  master." 

"  My  brave  fellow,"  said  I,  full  of  admiration  and  gratitude,  as  I 
drew  out  my  purse,  "  how  shall  we  reward  your  faith — ^your  bravery 
in  our  ser^dce  r" 

"  By  leaving  for  ever  the  land  of  the  Abdali,  with  all  your  soldiers 
and  great  cannon,  I  am  an  Arab  of  the  Arabs,"  he  added,  disdain- 
fully," as  he  pushed  my  purse  aside,  and  sprang  into  his  crimson. 
saddle;  "had  I  the  riches  of  Khoosroo  the  Persian,  I  woidd  ffive 
them  all  to  see  the  land  of  my  fathers  freed  from  the  Taringis  !  But 
alas  and  bismillah !  the  poor  son  of  Ishmael  hath  only  his  heart 
and  his  spear!" 

I  was  about  to  make  another  essay,  but  the  soul  of  Kior  Ibn 
Kogia  was  above  a  reward  so  pitiful :  he  let  the  reins  fall  on  the 
neck  of  his  fleet  horse,  waved  aloft  his  round  buckler  and  long 
tasseled  spear,  as  he  sprang  from  our  side  like  an  arrow  from  a 
bow. 

In  one  minute,  he  was  out  of  our  sight. 
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^The  morning  siui  was  briglit,  the  skv,  as  usual,  without  a  cloud,  and 
every  herb  and  flower,  rock  and  tree,  were  glittering  in  the  silver  dev 
of  the  night  that  had  passed  away.  Near  a  blue  stream  that  wound 
■over  yellow  sands  and  among  light  green  foliage,  we  saw  upon  a 
gentle  slope  the  village  of  AbduLnelLk,  which  consisted  of  a  few 
-white-walled  cottages  and  many  black  canvas  tents  or  wild-looking 
■wigv\'aras.  Close  to  these  grazed  the  flocks  of  his  tribe.  The  village 
or  camp — for  it  partook  of  both — vras  about  half  a  mile  distant,  and 
as  we  rode  down  from  the  hills,  crossed  the  stream,  and  trotted  up, 
our  spirits  rose,  and,  after  the  excitement  of  the  past  night,  we  felt 
almost  happy. 

"  Ton  my  honour,  I  don't  half  like  this  kind  of  work  !"  said  Fred. 
•*  You  are  better  read  in  Arabic  than  I  am,  Hilton,  and  may  under- 
stand the  queer  ways  of  these  copper-coloured  devils ;  but  I  must 
own  that,  to  me,  whose  ideas  of  the  East  are  based  on  the  memories 
of  the  lively  lady,  who  was  shut  up  in  the  glass  box  by  her  husband 
the  giant — the  spouse  and  the  parrot — the  young  King  of  tlie  Black 
Isles,  whose  nether  man  was  made  of  black  marble — the  three  calen- 
ders and  the  five  ladies  of  Bagdad — Prince  Ahmed  and  the  sweet 
fairy  Pari  Banou — this  reality  is  anything  but  pleasant.  However, 
I  suppose  we  shall  have  'Ai-abia'  on  our  colours,  as  vrell  as  Her 
Majesty's  65th,  or  2nd  York  North  Ptiding,  which  will  be  veiT  con- 
solatory to  our  friends  should  they  never  hear  of  us  agaia." 

As  Fred  never  reflected  very  long  on  any  subject,  and  as  I  did  not 
propound  anything  in  reply,  he  stroked  the  mane  of  liis  horse,  and 
broke  into  a  scrap  of  a  hunting  song,  the  burden  of  which  was, 

•Old  fellow,  hold  on — head  up,  and  hand  low, 
Over  ditch,  and  smash  through  the  hot-house  we  go ! 
For  when  saddle  galls  sore,  and  the  spurs  his  tides  goad. 
The  Iiigh-mettled  racer's  a  hack  on  the  road. 

Yoick  !  Sing  hey  fal  de  ral,  tally-ho  I  tally-ho!" 

I  was  very  well  pleased  when  the  stream  was  placed  between  us 
and  those  whom  I  expected  to  appear  every  moment  on  the  rocky 
lidge  of  hills  that  rose  in  our  rear ;  but  no  white  tm-bans  or  bright 
lance-heads  arose  between  their  outline  and  the  clear  blue  sky ;  and 
\?ith  no  small  anxiety — on  ooj  part,  at  least,  for  Fred  Langley  was  the 
most  heedless  of  all  thoughtless  fellows — we  drew  near  the  village  of 
the  Sheikh  Abdulmelik,  i.e.^  "  the  Servant  of  the  King.'"' 

The  sun  was  shimn^  with  dazzling  splendour  on  "its  little  dwel- 
lings, and  on  the  luxuiiant  foHa^e  wliich  overshadowed  them.  "With 
a  few  houses  which  were  roughly  built  of  hewn  stones,  covered  by  a 
terrace,  or  flat  roof,  and  rising  above  each  other  like  steps  on  the 
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green  slope  of  tlie  rerdaut  valley,  the  village  consisted  cliiefly  of 
coarse  black  tents  and  mud  hovels,  thatched  wdth  grass  and  clustered 
round  the  tomb  of  a  santon.  For  doors  and  windows  they  had  only 
square  openings,  hung  with  curtains  or  coarse  mats,  and  the  hum  of 
gatheiing  voices  mingled  with  the  bellowing  of  camels,  the  neighing 
of  horses,  and  the  bleating  of  sheep,  as  we  entered. 

Doubtful  what  manner  of  Mussulmen  we  were,  by  the  fairness  of 
our  complexions,  the  length  of  our  stirrups,  and  the  fasliion  of  our 
swords,  the  dark-looking  men  crowded  about  us  noisily,  and  with  a 
mingled  expression  of  hostility  and  inquisitiveness  in  their  quick 
eyes.  The  women  had  all  their  faces  unveiled,  and  their  fine  black 
orbs  were  snuling  with  a  kinder  interest  and  wonder. 

Some  of  the  men  were  beginning  to  hoot  and  handle  their  weapons, 
when  I  resolutely  brandished  a  cocked  pistol,  and  demanded  to  be 
shown  the  residence  of  the  Sheikh,  and  we  had  not  been  led  twenty 
yards  when  we  found  ourselves  before  it. 

It  was  one  of  the  flat-roofed  houses ;  and  at  its  door  we  found  the 
venerable  chief,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  ages,  on  his  knees 
at  prayer,  -with  his  face  turned  towards  Mecca,  In  respect  for  "m» 
rank,  his  reverend  aspect,  and  present  occupation,  we  dismounted 
and  held  our  horses  by  the  bridle  until  his  orisons  were  ended,  be- 
fore which  we  had  a  good  opportunity  of  observing  him.  He  was 
muffled  in  one  of  those  shawls  of  Bagdad  cloth,  which  are  striped 
alternately  with  red  and  vvhite;  his  eyes  were  full  of  expression  and 
vivacity;  his  eyebrows  were  thick  and  protruding,  and  his  beard 
hung  down  in  a  broad  volume  of  silver,  that  reached  to  his  girdle, 
and  almost  covered  the  caiwed  ivory  hilt  of  his  jambea.  Prayer  over, 
he  arose,  and  after  gazing  at  us  for  a  moment,  in  keen  scrutiny,  he 
made  a  profound  salaam. 

"Peace  be  unto  you,"  said  he. 

"Unto  you  be  peace,"  I  repKed,  in  the  usual  manner. 

"  Under  God's  protection,  who  are  ye  ?"  he  asked. 

"  This  letter  from  the  Emir  Mohamed  al  Raschid  wiU  show,"  said 
I,  drawing  from  my  breast  our  missive  of  credence. 

"  Good ;  the  Ab'dala  is  the  friend  of  old  Abdulmelik,"  replied  the 
sheikh,  as  he  hastily  read  over  the  document,  which  he  kissed,  and 
then  passed  a  high  eulogium  on  the  valour  and  virtues  of  the  young 
emir,  whom  he  aifectionately  called  "his  son."  He  led  us  into  an 
apartment  which  was  cool  and  pleasant,  for  the  hangings  of  the 
open  windows  were  dark,  and  the  perfume  of  the  morning  flowers 
was  wafted  through  them.  The  walls  were  plastered  with  white 
stucco,  and  on  the  four  sides  were  painted,  in  green  Arabic  characters, 
a  startling  verse  from  the  third  chapter  of  the  Koran. 

"Whosoever  followeth  any  other  religion  than  Islam,  shall 
not  be  accepted,  and  in  the  next  life  he  shall  be  of  those  who 
perish !" 

Soft  carpets  ^^ith  cushions  were  spread  around  the  chamber  with 
amber  pines  on  them,  and  vases  of  fresh  flowers  stood  between. 
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Here  we  deposited  our  valises  and  bolsters,  for  we  left  our  horses 
with  theii-  harness  only,  to  the  care  of  the  Arabs ;  and  here  a  lepast 
was  laid  })efore  us,  for.  fortunately,  the  venerai)le  AbduhneliK  had 
not  yet  breakfasted. 

He  was  the  husband  of  only  one  wife.  She  was  now  nttj  years 
old  and  wrinkled  to  the  last  degree,  but  then  the  good  sheikh  had 
never  loved  any  other.  Their  seven  sons  had  all  been  slam  in  battle 
by  the  Tuthalis,  but  a  numljer  of  uiacK:-eyed  grandchildren  peeped  at 
ns  from  time  to  time  through  a  brass-wii-e  grating,  which  opened 
into  another  apartment.  For  these  little  Arabs,  Fred  drew  a  number 
of  race-horses  and  four-in-hand  drags  on  the  blank  leaves  of  rny 
note-book,  and  by  doing  so,  quite  won  the  heart  of  tlie  white-bearded 
patriarch. 

After  hearing  my  account  of  our  pui-suit  and  escape  from  Sheikh 
Ibrahim,  he  replied,  '"'  It  was  very  daring  of  him  to  come  so  near  my 
village,  for  he  knoweth  well  that  for  each  of  his  spears  I  have  ten, 
and  for  each  of  his  matchlocks,  twenty.  Had  he  crossed  those 
mountains,  few  of  his  people  had  ever  returned  to  Roba  el  Khaly. 
He  is  a  wretch  so  avaricious,  that  he  would  not  tiu'ow  a  bone,  even 
to  the  dog  of  the  Seven  Sleepers." 

Oiu'  repast  consisted  of  kischer,  a  hot  infusion  of  coffee-beans, 
camels'-milk  and  butter,  which  was  served  to  each  of  us  in  coarse 
clay  cups  by  women  who  were  unveiled,  as  Fred  hinted,  because 
they  had  nothmg  worth  conceahug.  We  had  also  slices  of  wheaten 
bread  and  millet-cake,  with  honey.  Tliis,  with  a  pipe,  was  oui* 
breakfast,  after  which  the  sheikh  dipped  his  hands  in  a  laver  of 
water,  for  the  strict  Mussuhnan  immerses  his  face  and  digits  five 
times  daily,  and  immediately  after  every  meal,  a  necessary  ablution 
in  a  land  where,  as  yet,  knives,  and  forks,  and  gloves  are  in  the  lap 
of  futurity. 

We  were  to  march  for  Sana  after  noon  had  passed,  and  the 
sheikh  said,  that  as  the  Futhalis,  the  Bedouins,  and  the  Arabs  of 
Kaa-el-Bun,  lay  between  us  and  the  capital,  he  would  escort  us  in 
person,  vrith.  at  least  two  hundred  mounted  men.  As  our  funds 
were  hmited  to  what  the  regimental  paymaster  had  advanced,  and  as 
we  had  nc  means  of  replenishing  them  until  our  return  to  the 
garrison,  I  was  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  maintaining 
two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  frankly  said  so  to  the  sheikh;  he 
laughed,  and  replied  that  the  land  through  which  we  marched, 
would  provide  food,  and  he  would  be  amply  compensated  by  the 
generous  Vizier  Rabd  al  Hoosi,  for  conve^dng  two  ambassadors  to 
the  footstool  of  the  Imaum.  iiloreover  that,  mounted  and  accoutred 
as  we  were,  v,-e  would  not  f;nd  he  had  a  lance  too  many  in  liis 
escort,  as  Christians  were  not  at  all  times  allowed  to  ride  on  either 
horses  or  camels  in  the  kingdom  of  Yemen.  The  slieikh  now  made 
every  preparation  for  the  march,  hj  cleaning  the  blade  of  his  long 
Arab  sword,  loading  liis  pistols,  and  accurately  examining  his  liarness, 
several  of  the  buckles  and  straps  of  which  he  repaired  with  Ids  own 
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hand,  sayinw  to  us  with  a  smile,  "  I  never  rely  on  another  for  doing 
that  which  I  can  do  for  myself." 

After  a  dinner  of  soup,  stewed  mutton,  and  hulwah,  or  sweetmeats, 
which  were  served  upon  little  trays  to  each  of  us,  and  placed  upon 
a  small  tripod  stool  beside  each  person,  we  discussed  a  jar  of  very 
^ood  Vviue.  Ahdulmelik  allowed  his  wife  to  eat  with  us,  but  politely 
apologized  for  doing  so,  saying  that  slie  vras  his  "  Lily  of  dehght, 
and  nutmeg  of  comfort;  that  he  had  married  her,  not  for  her 
beauty,  but  because  she  was  skilful  in  casting  bullets  and  making 
bread." 

"This  jolly  old  sheildi  drinks  like  a  rector,"  said  Fred. 

"  Of  course  ;  in  obedience  to  the  Koran,"  said  I, 

"  How  !  I  thought  it  forbade  wine,  in  this  world — at  least  ?" 

"  But  we  may  take  whatever  is  good  for  us,  and  doubtless  the 
sheikh  considers  that  wine  is  good  for  him." 

Abdulmelik  asked  me  a  number  of  questions  concerning  the 
settlement  at  Aden  by  the  Ingleez,^  to  whom  he  seemed  not  over 
partial ;  but  I  gained  a  great  step  in  his  favour  by  acquainting  hiui 
that  I  was  not  one  of  the  Ingleez,  but  came  from  a  kingdom  that 
lay  to  the  north  of  them;  which  had  of  old  its  own  Imamns,  and 
had  yet  its  own  laws  and  religion,  in  both  of  which  it  dilfered  as 
mucii  from  the  said  hujleez  as  any  two  nations  of  Frangistan  could 
do,  and  added,  that  it  was  the  country  from  whence  came  the  gallant 
Ibraliim  Aga,  who  was  commander  of  the  Mamelukes  and  Goveraor 
of  Medina  under  the  late  Pacha  of  Egypt.* 

He  then  asked  me  a  number  of  questions  concerning  this  country, 
which  lay  to  the  north  of  the  Ingleez,  who  he  always  conceived  to 
have  lived  in  ships ;  whether  our  women  were  handsome,  moonfaced 
and  round  hipped,  and  how  much  they  sold  for  a-head ;  if  we  forged 
good  swords  and  bred  fine  horses.  • 

"  Is  it  true  that  your  jockeys  can  charm  them  by  looking  into  their 
mouths,  as  I  have  seen  some  of  the  Ingleez  do  at  Mocha  ? — and  can 
they  tell  whether  they  are  enchanted  by  the  brown  rings  on  their 
teeth  r" 

To  save  explanations,  I  answered  that  it  was  quite  true. 

"Wallah,  your  jockeys  must  beat  the  sorcerers  of  Oman!"  said 
the  sheikh. 

His  \\dfe  then  asked  me  if  we  permitted  our  women  to  eat  with  us, 
and  if  we  took  off  our  turbans  to  them  in  the  street ;  and,  on  my 
replying  in  the  afiirmative,  she  screamed  with  laughter  till  I  was 
ashamed  of  the  admission. 

"Do  your  men  and  women  sit  in  the  mosque  together?" 

"  Invariably." 

"But  have  they  not  other  ideas  in  their  heads  than  holy  ones,  on 
seeing  so  many  women  unveiled  r" 

»  This  was  Thomas  Keith,  a  private  of  the  72d,  or  Albany  Highlanders, 
and  son  of  a  gunsmith  in  Kdinburgh. 
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•*  Sometimes,"  replied  Fred ;  "  I  have  knoAvn  a  very  happy  mar- 
rlage  result  from  a  love-makiag  in  church." 

"The  Kafirs! — marriage  —  what  desecration!"  muttered  the 
sheikh.  Many  other  questions  followed,  for  he  was  very  inquisitive 
about  this  kingdom,  which  lay  so  far  on  the  verge  of  the  world,  as 
to  be  beyond  even  the  Ingleez ;  but  aU  my  answers  seemed  so  impro- 
bable, that,  fearing  to  be  deemed  a  mere  coiner  of  fables,  I  left  Pred 
to  reply,  and,  ctrtes,  he  gave  such  an  account  of  it,  by  mingling  truth 
v.-lrh  absurdity,  as  ma^e  the  old  sheikh's  eyebrows  bristle  "uith 
I  ;"ouishment. 

'•  Do  they  live  in  tents  or  houses  ?" 

'•'  In  houses,  built  like  great  castles,"  said  Fred ;  "  some  of  them 
are  twenty  stories  high ;  they  always  commence  to  build  at  the 
chimney  pots,  and  so  work  downwards  to  the  foundations." 

"  God  is  great !  Are  the  roofs  flat  like  ours,  for  sleeping  on  in  hot 
weather  ?" 

"There  is  nc  hot  weather  there  —  notliing  but  mist"  ("as  I  may 
remember,"  added  Fred,  parenthetically,  "  when  I  had  a  few  weeks' 
shooting  in  Lorn.") 

"■  AVhat !  doth  not  the  sun  shine  in  that  country  r" 

"  Oh  no,"  replied  Fred,  lighting  his  cliibouque,  "  the  moon  only, 
and  a  very  dim  one  too  !  Zvly  friend  never  saw  the  sun  till  he  landed 
at  Aden." 

"Allah  ackbar!"  ejaculated  the  sheikh,  "is  the  dark  country  of 
these  Kafirs  an  island  ?" 

"]S'o,  but  it  is  surrounded  by  walls  of  enormous  height,  having 
many  gates." 

"  Do  they  worship  idols  ?" 

"'  Yes,"  replied  Fred ;  "  many  of  them  adore  a  certain  spiiit  called 
Alammon,  and  a  golden  calf,  too, — a  worship  in  which  many  of  my 
ov.n  countrymen,  the  Ingleez,  devoutly  join  at  times." 

The  sheikh,  who  understood  everything  HteraUy,  took  his  pipe 
from  his  mouth  in  amazement. 

"  ^\Tiat  is  this  thou  tellest  me,  0  Kafir  ?  A  calf !  is  it  like  that 
vrhich  was  cast  by  Al  Sameri,  who  made  it  from  the  rings  and  brace- 
lets of  gold  and  silver,  wliich  the  Israelites  borrowed,  after  theii-  q\w\ 
fashion,  from  the  Egyptians  ?" 

Fred,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  declared  that  it  was  tlie  very- 
identical  calf,  and  this  spirit,  which  was  generally  worshipped  in 
secret  and  reviled  in  public,  was  a  useful  one  withal,  as  it  aicied  the 
Kafirs  of  the  island  to  make  those  smoking  ships  which  come  on 
"wheels  to  the  sea  of  Kolzom,  to  make  roads  and  bridges  of  iron,  and 
chariots  which  were  dra^Ti  by  twenties  at  a  time  at  the  tail  of  a 
screaming  iron  horse,  whose  speed  was  so  great  that  an  arrow,  shot 
from  the  strongest  bow,  could  not  overtake  him. 

It  was  now  Fred's  turn  —  when  he  told  the  truth  —  to  be  looked 


upon  as  a  "  father  of  fables." 

"  Wallah* "  «'^id  the  simple-minded 


sheikh;  "either  thou  liest,  C 
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Faring!,  or  it  is  a  land  of  magicians,  who  beat  the  cnchanfers  of 
Oman  in  our  day,  and  those  of  Pharaoh  in  The  times  of  old !  Neither 
Ghridur,  JsufXa,  nor  2\Iosfa,  vrith  all  their  wonder-working  rods,  could 
achieve  such  miracles,  though  thev  could  turn  their  staffs  into  bark- 
ing serpents,  which  guarded  them  while  they  slept." 

Indeed  the  Sheikh  Abdulmehk  would  have  believed  anything:  we 
chose  to  tell  liim,  for  he  was  as  credulous  as  the  Sultan  of  Malwa, 
who  live  times  gave  fifty  thousand  tungas  for  the Jice  hoofs  of  the  ass 
on  whicr.  cur  Saviour  rode  into  Jerusalem. 

Annd  such  conversation  noon  passed:  the  time  for  departure 
arrived,  and  we  gave  a  last  look  at  om-  pistols  and  horses.  The 
sheikh's  ^viie  brought  him  a  pair  of  short  riding-boots  and  his  fur  ridiag 
cloak,  and  respectfully  received  from  him  his  pipe  and  slippers. 
Then  he  kissed  her  ^vithel•ed  cheek,  hoor^d  on  his  sword,  and  we 
came  forth,  to  fi.nd  the  whole  population  of  the  straggling  village 
assembled  to  see  the  cavalcade,  but  chiefly  us,  depart.  " 

The  sheikh  took  liis  lance  from  the  turf  where  it  was  usually  stuck 
before  the  door;  this  was  the  signal  for  mounting,  and  two  hundred 
active  and  swarthy  feUows,  dressed  in  red  tui'bans,  with  blue  shirts 
and  parti-coloured  shawls,  and  all  armed  with  tufted  lances  and  long 
matchlocks,  many  of  which  were  inlaid  with  silver,  targets,  daggers, 
maces,  and  swords,  mounted  their  horses  or  camels ;  and  I  observed 
thai  the  best  accoutred  generally  rode  dromedaries,  a  smaller  species 
of  the  same  animal,  but  having  two  humps. 

Beneficent  natui'e  has  admirably  fitted  those  uncouth  animals  for 
travelling  over  the  vast  plains  and  arid  deserts  of  Arabia,  where  they 
can  proceed  for  six  and  even  eight  days  without  water,  carrying 
six  hundredweight  as  an  ordinary  load :  of  this  we  are  assured  both 
by  Sandys  and  Major  Rennell.  This  load  is  never  removed  on  a 
journey,  as  they  kneel  down  at  night,  and  repose  with  their  burden 
unstrapped ;  while  their  stomachs  are  so  peculiarly  formed,  that  they 
can  retain  water,  and  from  time  to  time  gurgle  it  up  into  their  hot 
and  parched  throats. 

The  French  army,  during  their  campaign  in  Egypt,  had  a  d:-ome- 
dary  regiment,  v.hich  was  able  to  perfoim  as  many  evolutions  as  a 
corps  of  dragoons ;  when  attackeii,  it  formed  a  hollow  square,  an^ 
the  dromedaries  knelt  down  to  form  a  breastwork  before  their  riders, 
who  dismounted  to  defend  this  living  rampaii;  with  their  muskets  and 
bayonets ;  and  their  speed  made  them  of  the  greatest  service  in  pur- 
suing or  retreating  Li  the  history  of  Morocco,  we  are  told  of  a 
young  Arab  who  travelled  from  Mogadore  to  that  city  and  back  (I'lrrni 
ni  one  day,  to  procure  some  oranges  for  his  mistress,  a  beaiuiui 
girl,  who  was  sick,  and  whom  he  loved  passionately.  Morocco  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  from  the  sea  ;  thus,  between  dawn  and 
sunset,  this  brave  Ijver  travelled  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  on  his 
swift  heirie  to  gratify  the  longings  of  liis  lady.  The  gates  were  shut 
at  night,  when  he  reached  the  walls  of  Souerah,  but  he  sent  the 
oranges  to  Zenobia  by  one  of  the  soldiers  who  guarded  the  barriers. 
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Oiir  jonmey  occupied  two  or  three  days,  as  we  took  it  very  easily, 
and  the  good  sheikh  -vrished  to  show  us  the  splendid  scenery  and 
folia2:ed  landscapes  of  a  land  "where,"  as  he  said,  "the  sun  shone." 
We  halted  wherever  the  heat  of  noon  or  the  shade  of  night  found  us, 

y^ad  our  carpets,  lit  a  fire  and  our  pipes ;  told  or  heard  stories  of 
magic  mirror  cf  King  Giamschid,  which  showed  all  things ;  or  of 

-  slant  Og,  the  son  of  Anak,  who  escaped  tlie  Elood  by  swimming 

1  the  waters  subsided ;  and  then  we  would  doze  over  lio'^t  coffee  and 
^  .uated  dates,  while  our  horses  were  picketted  beside  us,  and  the 
camels  fed  on  barley  cakes  and  a  handful  of  beans,  or  nibbled  the  tender 
branches  of  the  tamarisk,  the  green  stems  of  the  jowrie,  or  the  hard, 
prickly,  spear-headed  plants  that  grew  in  the  sandy  plain. 

As  the  Sheikh  Abdulmelik,  though  brave  as  a  lion,  was  a  peaceful 
old  man,  and  no  way  desirous  of  coming  to  blows  if  he  could  avoid 
it,  he  made  various  detours  to  avoid  the  tribes  and  towns  whose 
people  were  predatory  or  quarrelsome.  Thus  we  passed  within  view 
of  Djobla,  or  Job-el-ala,  the  capital  of  a  little  principality,  and  saw 
little  more  than  the  smoke  of  its  soap  manufactories  and  tlie  white 
walls  of  its  palace,  where,  the  sheikh  said,  the  Princess  Giuhara  lived 
— a  cruel  but  beautiful  woman  (of  whom  more  anon);  and  novv-  we 
found  ourselves  among  peasantry,  all  of  whom  had  their  heads  closely 
shaven. 

We  saw  Abb,  a  small  town  clustered  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain, 
surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  and  behind  its  broken  outline  the 
morning  sun  was  rising  clear  and  brightly ;  then  Jerim,  with  all  its 
flat- roofed  liouses,  nestling  under  a  rock,  which  is  crowned  by  the 
Turkish  castle  of  its  dola  or  governor. 

At  Damar,  in  the  mountains,  near  which  the  Arabs  find  the  Ayek- 
yemani  or  red  cornelian,  on  which  they  set  such  value,  we  were*^ fol- 
lowed through  the  streets  by  noisy  crowds,  who  hooted  and  threw 
mud  at  us,  "  as  dogs,  Pranks,  and  Kafirs !"  This  is  a  lari?e  town  de- 
fended by  a  well-built  fortress ;  it  has  a  college  of  Zeites,  several 
mosques,  bazaars,  and  khans ;  but  to  halt  there  was  impossi]}le,  for 
one  of  the  Zeites,  as  we  passed  alcng  the  principal  thoroughfare, 
threw  thrice  in  my  face  a  handful  of  al  zakurn,  the  almond-sliaped 
fruit  of  a  bitter  and  thorny  tree,  which  is  considered  accui'sed,  for 
tradition  avers  that  Mahomet  transplanted  it  from  Arabia  to  hell ; 
and  each  time  the  malicious  Zeite  cried,  while  the  people  applaudedj, 

"May  this,  O  dog,  be  thy  food  forever!" 

Tlie  third  time  my  face  smarted  sorely.  I  lost  all  patience,  and 
oy  one  blow  of  my  wlup  across  his  face  levelled  the  fanatic  on  the 
pavement.  It  was  a  rash  deed :  a  yell  rose  from  the  people,  and 
stones  were  throw^l ;  but  our  escort  brandished  their  spears,  unslung 
their  matchlocks ;  we  soon  got  clear  of  the  place,  and  ere  nightfaS 
saw  before  us  the  walls  of  Sana. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE   CITY   OF   THE   lilATBI. 

£xTEiiixG  a  broad  and  stonv  valley,  the  barren  area  of  \rhich  Tvas 
encircled  by  an  amphitheatre  of  green  and  lofty  mountains,  ve  saw- 
before  us  the  capital  city  of  Yemen,  encircled  by  its  walls,  ha-v-ing 
innumerable  turrets,  -vrith  the  domes  of  its  twenty  mosques  glittering 
in  the  morning:  sun,  which  imparted  to  them  a  golden  and  purple 
radiance  that  formed  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  streets  of  snow-white 
plaster,  and  to  the  brilliant  green  of  tliose  luxuriant  orchards  and 
gardens  v.hich  cover  the  great  slope-that  Sana  crowns,  and  border 
the  banks  of  the  Shab,  a  river  which  takes  its  source  near  the  steep 
Moimt  Nikkum.  This  hill  oversliadows  the  town,  at  an  elevation, 
which  is  said  by  some  to  be  four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Pted  Sea ;  however,  that  has  little  to  do  with  my  story. 

WMle  our  long  and  picturesque  cavalcade  of  two  hundred  turbaned 
Arabs,  with  their  slender  lances  and  round  bucklers  glittering  in  the 
sun,  wound,  in  double  file  on  their  horses,  camels,  and  dromedaries, 
do-^Ti  the  valley,  its  white  stony  sides  seeraed  to  vibrate  and  palpi- 
tate in  the  morning  beams  as  they  poured  between  the  fresh  green 
mountain  peaks  in  flaky  showers  of  light  and  haze. 

Pred  and  I  rode  by  the  side  of  our  protector,  the  Sheikh  Abdul- 
melik,  and  he  related  such  stories  of  the  sultan's  tyranny  and  bar- 
barity, as  made  us  by  no  means  sanguine  of  success  in  our  mission, 
and  we  could  not  refi'ain  from  expressing  our  desire  that  the  duty 
was  over,  and  that  we  were  once  more  safe  among  the  fine  fellows  ot 
*'the  Queen's  Own,"  at  Aden. 

As  we  drew  near  the  principal  gate  of  this  large  and  wealthy  city, 
which  is  considered  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Asia,  and  is  averred, 
by  some  travellers,  to  be  larger  than  Bristol,  from  the  space  occupied 
by  its  bazaars,  gardens,  baths,  and  fountains,  the  picturesque  aspect 
of  its  long  and  .siiady  avenue  of  Ume  and  palm  trees  was  enlivened  in  one 
place  by  a  long  caravanladen  with  coffee,  dried  fruit,  and  raisins,  depart- 
ing for  ^Nloclia,  under  a  guard  of  nearly  three  hundred  armed  Arabs ; 
but  tlie  scene  was  darkened  in  other  places  by  the  liideous  remains  of 
several  unfortunates,  who  had  been  impaled  by  the  road-side,  and  by 
the  many  grisly  heads  that  grinned  from  the  ramparts.  Though  bricks 
and  mud,  hardened  and  baked  in  the  sun,  are  the  mat-erial  of  wliich 
these  defences  are  principally  composed,  they  are  of  great  strength 
and  enormous  tliickness,  as  Dreghom's  gunners  afterwards  found ;  and 
I  remember  that  an  old  topographer,  Sa?i-son.  mentions,  that  in  his 
time,  the  walls  of  Sana  measured  ten  cubits  in  height,  \vith  towers  of 
twenty. 

The  Sultan  Solyman,  called  frequently  the  Imaum,  or  King  of 
Yemen,  is  the  most  influential  of  the  Arab  princes,  and  the  erection  of 
Vis  po^^•er  is  coeval  with  the  downfall  of  the  Turkish  authority,  in 
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''»,  when  lus  ancestor,  Khassim  the  Great,  descended  "with  his 
;iors  from  the  hills  of  Loheia,  that  look  down  on  the  Sea  oi 
zom,  and  freed  all  Yemen  from  the  tyrannical  sway  of  the  Otto- 

;.  Pachas.  Since  then,  the  throne  of  Sana  has  been  hereditary  in 
I'lunily  of  Solyman,  whose  whole  kingdom  is  well  orgaiiized,  for 
1  city  has  its  kadi;  each  village  its  sheikh,  each  district  its  dola; 
-  port  its  emii'  bahr,  or  inspector,  and  he  mamtains  a  royal  hody- 
.  id  of  one  thousand  horse  and  foui'  thousand  foot,  commanded 
;;;  sheikhs  of  rank ;  and  we  had  no  small  trouble  in  overcoming  the 
scru})les  and  satisfying  the  cupidity  of  a  party  of  the  soldiers  who 
guarded  the  gate — and  savage-looking  fellows  they  v/ere  ;  but  all 
unii'urmly  accoutred,  with  bucklers,  sabres,  lances,  and  slujig  match- 
locks. I  cannot  add  that  they  were  uniformly  clad,  as  they  only 
wore  cloths  round  their  loins,  and  turbans  on  their  close-shaven 
crowns. 

The  sun  of  noon  was  at  its  height  when  we  entered  the  town, 
through  a  gate  defended  by  brass  cannon;  the  people  were  all  within 
doors,  and  the  narrow  streets,  in  which  were  many  handsome  and 
massive  houses  of  stone  and  of  brick,  khans  and  caravanserais  of 
carved  and  painted  wood,  with  ^viudows  of  stained  Venetian  glass, 
seemed  quite  deserted;  and  Ave  saw  none  abroad  save  a  few  houseless 
beggars  who  loitered  under  the  arched  peristyles  of  the  mosques  ;  and 
undeterred  by  our  formidable  escort,  reviled  us  bitterly  on  discover- 
ing Avho  we  were,  by  saving, 

""  "Wallah  !  why  should  we  who  are  time  believers  be  on  foot  and  in 
rags,  while  those  beardless  Kafirs  are  on  horseback,  and  clad  in  line 
garments  ?     Is  this  just,  0  Mahmoud  resoui  ^Ulah  ?" 

With  the  sheikh  and  his  retinue  we  rode  straight  to  the  principal 
caravanserai,  a  large  square  building  of  brick,  inlhe  centre  of  which 
was  a  spacious  coiu-t,  surrounded  by  an  arched  piazza  supported  on 
columns  of  wood,  painted  green.  Under  this  arcade  ran  a  long  seat 
like  the  terre  pleine  of  a  ravelin ;  on  tliis  a  number  of  travellers  and 
dealers  in  colFee,  raisins,  silks,  &c.,  were  sitting  and  smoking  their 
pipes  in  silence,  Avith  their  camels  or  horses  near  them.  In  the 
centre  a  beautiful  marble  fountain,  suiTOunded  by  pots  of  brilliant 
flowers,  threw  up  its  water  in  pure  jets  of  crystal. 

Here  were  no  powdered  waiters  dressed  in  accurate  b'.ack,  witli 
white  vests  and  matcliless  ties,  lull  of  ollicious  alacrity ;  no  blooming 
chambennaids,  with  pretty  caps  andwinuing  smiles;  no  portly  land- 
lord with  iiis  amplitude  of  waistcoat  to  "l.iow  beneficently,  while  the 
ostlers  unstrap  the  imperial  from  the  carriage  top,  and  bring  your 
portmanteau  and  hat -box  from  under  the  rumble.  Every  one  vras 
left  to  shift  for  himself,  and  to  groom  his  own  cattle. 

The  apartments  for  those  who  wished  them  were  over  the  entrance, 
and  to  these  Tred  and  I  immediately  repaired,  while  the  sheikh  and 
his  train,  who  in  the  Eastern  fashion  had  brought  in  with  them  aU 
their  provender  for  horse  and  man,  squatted  themselves  under  the 
arcade,  lit  tlieii*  pipes,  and  praised  the  prophet  they  w^ve  thea-e. 
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The  charity  of  the  Mohammedan  has  erected  those  imis  for  the 
reception  of  strangers ;  and  there  even  the  accursed  Jev»'  and  the 
infidel  are  safe  from  insult  or  pillage,  for  the  injunctions  of  the  Koran 
on  the  score  of  hospitality,  have  imparted  somcAvhat  of  a  sacred  cha- 
racter to  the  caravanserai,  and  in  many  places  the  keepers  are  loth 
to  admit  unmarried  men,  being  of  opinion  that  he  who  is  without  a 
■^dfe,  is  a  more  dangerous  guest  than  he  who  has  one  or  more. 

However,  we  were  not  long  in  Sana  before  Fred  Langley  was  in  a 
fair  way  to  have  the  reputation  of  being  a  safe  gentleman  lodger  in 
any  caravanserai  under  the  sun. 

To  refresh  us  after  our  long  ride,  we  were  bathed,  anointed,  rubbed, 
shampooed,  and  so  attained  that  delightful  sensation  of  coolness 
whicli  an  Eastern  batli  can  only  impart ;  and  as  we  left  the  place 
with  our  loaded  pistols  in  our  gii'dles,  and  our  swords  buckled  on 
(for  it  was  unsafe  to  relinquish  our  arms  for  a  moment),  our  kind  old 
friend  the  sheikh  brought  us  a  written  protection  from  the  grand 
vizier,  who,  he  informed  us,  was  the  most  pious  Mussulman  in  the 
kingdom,  and  had  just  gone  to  the  mosque ;  but  would  receive  us  on 
the  morrow,  as  the  sultan  was  absent,  sunning  his  imperial  person  in 
the  smiles  of  the  beautiful  slave  at  his  Castle  of  the  Graces  ;  mean- 
time, that  we  had  full  leave  to  visit  every  part  of  the  capital,  while  in 
possession  of  this  missive,  which  was  signed  Rahd-al-Hoosi,  and 
would  afford  us  eveiy  protection. 

Ai'med  with  this  new,  and,  in  such  a  place,  most  necessary  creden- 
tial rfor  the  hatred  of  the  Franks  extended  far  beyond  Aden),  we  set 
forth  for  a  ramble,  and  idled  away  an  hour  or  two  among  those 
immense  bazaars,  which  were  the  true  precursors  of  the  Great  Indus- 
trial Exhibitions,  of  which  we  now  hear  so  much,  and  endured  less 
annoyance  from  the  people  than  many  of  our  officers  have  had  from 
our  allies  at  Constantinople.     As  we  were  returning — 

"  What  the  deuce  can  that  fellow  want  with  us  ?"  said  Fred,  point- 
ing to  an  Arab,  who  had  been  narrowly  observing  and  following  us 
from  place  to  place. 

"A  thief,  probably." 

"TCav,  he  looks  rather  too  respectable  for  that.  Speak  to  him, 
Frank.'' 

This  Arab,  who  wore  a  plain  cotton  gown  with  wide  sleeves  all  of 
spotles?  white,  tied  ^vith  a  red  silk  scarf,  in  wliich  he  wore  a  fine 
Persian  sabre,  a  blue  cotton  turban  with  red,  green  and  yellow  enda. 
Jipproached  us,  on  seeing  that  we  observed  him ;  and  making  a  pro 
found  reverence,  announced  himself  as  "  a  slave  merchant." 

Fred  bui'st  into  a  loud  laugh,  which  made  the  Arab's  grey 
moustaches — he  was  middle-aged — bristle  with  anger ;  but  being  less 
needless,  I  said,  with  cold  politeness,  that  "  wc  md  not  require  any 
serv'auts." 

"  It  is  not  servants,  eunuchs,  or  water-carriers  that  I  have  now 
for  sale,"  replied  the  merchant,  with  another  salaam ;  "  but  if  my 
lord  wished  to  purchase  a  damsel,  I  could  show  him  a  pure  vii'gui. 
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vho  in  beauty  is  not  to  be  surpassed  by  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
*  :?  seraglio  of  tbe  sultan;  uay,  not  by  that  boasted  slaTe,  who  is 

Sieved  to  have  euchaiited  hun." 

Curiosity,  pity,  and  contempt,  were  the  emotions  I  felt  at  this 
announcement ;  Fred  smiled  knowingly,  and  said  to  me  with  a  wink, 

•'•'  Are  you  inclined  to  invest  a  small  sum  in  this  jockey's  cattle  ?'' 

'•'  Xot  very  likely,'"'  said  L 

'■'Ton  my  honour,  I  shotdd  like  to  see  the  girl  he  speaks  of,  and 
know  what  he  asks  for  her.  It  is  worth  while  leamiog  how  such 
ware  usuailv  sells." 

"Shall we  go,  then?" 

""With  ple'asure.  Come  along;  teK  the  old  feilow  to  lead  the 
way.   What  a  joke  !" 

"  She  is  a  miracle  of  loveliness,"  resumed  the  dealer,  as  we  walked 
on  together :  "  and  even  the  Sublime  Porte  hath  nothing  like  her  at 
Istarnboul.  Her  skia  is  fair,  pure,  and  white,  as  the  eg^  of  an 
ostrich ;  her  hair  is  black  as  night,  and  thick  and  massy;  her  eyes  are 
brighter  than  the  gems  of  Goicondah." 

"  This  fellow  sets  off  his  goods  like  a  iXewmarket  jockey,"  said  I ; 
"  but  with  a  most  insinuatiog  sing-song." 

"  She  teUs  tales  like  the  beautiful  Scheherazade,"  contmued  the 
dealer,  "  and  plays  the  lute  like  Isaac  of  Bagdad ;  but  you  shall  judge, 
0  my  lords,  for  yourselves." 

"I  am  all  impatience  to  see  this  divine  odahsque,"  said  Fred  :  " I 
have  my  purse  with  me;  yes,  aU  right." 

"  You  have  quite  got  over  your  fancy  for  the  emh-'"s  sister," 

"  IVeH,  I  think  I  have.  Poor  girl !  Where  would  be  the  use  of 
mopin?  about  her  r  But  here  we  are  ;  what  an  odd  looking  shop  it  is  !" 

Freci,  a  matter-of-fact  feUow,  and  thorough  m.an  of  the  world,  had 
no  other  idea  in  going  to  see  this  girl  than  merely  that  we  were  en- 

faged  in  a  frolic,  which,  with  a  few  additions,  would  make  a  fine 
ouncuig  story  for  the  mess;  but  other  thoughts  were  in  my  mind, 
and  all  the  memories  of  the  "  Arabian  Kights,"  of  Moorish  maids  of 
Granada,  and  aU  that  I  had  read  of  the  poetry  and  romance  of  the 
East, — tales  of  beautiful  women  and  of  wild  or  seducing  adventure, 
were  thronging  fast  upon  me,  as  the  merchant  in  his  white  flowing 
robe  led  us  onward. 

Opening  with  a  copper  key  a  door  which  was  covered  with  elaborate 
brass  ornaments,  he  ushered  us  into  his  house,  and  led  us  througk 
several  dark  and  naiTOw  passages  to  a  chamber  which  overlooked  a 
gloomy  Kttle  court,  and  the  furniture  of  which  consisted  only  of  the 
usual  cushions,  carpets,  and  httle  stools,  which  are  used  as  tables  by 
the  Arabs  and  Egyptians.     Here  he  left  us  for  a  short  time. 

Across  one  end  of  the  apartment  hung  a  chintz  curtam,  which  I 
supposed  to  conceal  a  bed-place,  or  uiner^  chamber,  and  in  this  lasl 
conjecture  I  vras  coiTect. 
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CHAPTEE  XL. 

A^'   ELIGIBLE    IX'YESTilEyT. 

hf  a  few  minutes  the  merchant  re-appeared  and  drew  back  the 
curtain,  beyond  wliich  appeared  a  small  closet  or  alcove  huns:  """ith 
crimson  silk  and  lighted  by  a  cupola,  from  which  a  flood  of  sunny 
lustre  feU  upon  the  unfortunate  creature  who  was  now  exposed  for 
sale,  after  a  fashion  such  as  !Mrs.  Stowe  has  never  seen,  or  even 
conceived. 

She  was  completely  veiled  in  a  large  mellaye  or  cloak,  but  the 
merchant  coarsely  %vithdrew  it,  and  then  we  were  startled  to  see  a 
beautiful  Arab  girl  nearly  nude  ;  at  least,  she  had  around  her  only 
a  thin  white  robe  or  cymar  of  mushn,  so  fine  that  it  resembled  a 
gossamer  web :  being  so  transparent  that  while  it  imparted,  if  pos- 
sible, a  greater  whiteness  to  her  beautiful  form,  the  latter  lost  none  of 
its  adorable  roundness,  or  curving  outline. 

The  poor  little  maid  strove  to  veil  herself,  and  buried  her  face  in 
ter  "  quick  small  hands,'"'  and  among  the  tliick  wavy  masses  of  that 
Jong  hair  which  contrasted  so  powerfully  with  the  whiteness  of  her 
dazzling  back  and  rounded  shoulders,  while  she  wept  aloud  at  the 
cruel  humiliation  to  which  hard  fate  had  subjected  her. 

Kever  was  a  more  lovely  form  profaned  by  the  eyes  of  man  ! 

"  Ai-e  you  her  father  ?"  I  sternly  asked  the  merchant. 

"  Is  0 ;  she  was  taken  in  war  by  a  hostile  tribe,  and  I  bought  her 
from  a  sheikh  in  the  plain  of  Mamaara.  You  may  have  her  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  zechins.  She  has  not  yet  been  taught  to  dauce, 
but  she  can  sing  the  sweet  songs  of  Amrou  and  Hareth,  and  in  the 
words  of  Zohair  can  tell  of  the  wars  of  the  tribes  of  old,  and  the 
deeds  of  their  valiant  men,  who  have  long  since  gone  to  the  joys  of 
paradise.'"' 

The  gui  sobbed  violently,  and  the  glass  fell  from  Langley^s  quiz- 
zical eye.  TTe  felt  pained  by  tliis  degrading  exhibition,  and  were 
about  to  ^vithdraw,  a  movement  which  made  the  eyes  of  the  armed 
dealer  flash  fire  (for  he  rightly  conjectured  that  we  had  merely  been 
gratifying  our  curiosity),  when  the  voice  of  the  poor  captive  arrested 
us,  and  Ijangley  changed  colour. 

"  Amina  !'"'  he  cried,  springing  forward,  while  the  startled  merchant 
laid  a  hand  on  his  brass  pistol. 

She  looked  up,  hope,  surprise,  and  shame,  all  mingling  in  her  fine 
black  eyes,  as  she  asked, 

"A'^'iio  called  me  Amina?  Oh — the  friends  of  my  brother 
INIohamed  !  You  have  eaten  bread  and  salt  with  him  at  Jebel  Ahmei 
— save  me — save  me  from  this  man  !"  She  stretched  her  fine  arm* 
towards  us  imploringly,  and  the  merchant,  who  became  more  and 
more  alarmed  bj  tids  unexpected  recognition,  wrapped  the  mellaye 
round  her. 
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"Fellow,  where  was  it  you  stole  this  girl?"  I  asked,  grasping  also 
The  butt  of  a  pistol. 

"Stole?  I  am  an  honest  trader,  and  such  a  question  was  never 
asked  of  me  before." 

"  Come — come  ;  no  trifling.     Speak  !" 

"1  bought  her  from  four  Futhalis  in  the  plain  of  Mamaara. 
Wallah  !  but  she  has  cost  a  world  of  trouble,  for  I  never  had  a 
damsel  so  unwilling  to  be  sold  before,  though  in  one  day  at  Mocha  I 
have  sold  a  hundred  by  couples." 

"Hark  you,"  said  t,  "what  punishment  does  the  Koran  tell  us 
awaits  those  who  lie,  and  those  who^^'iIl  appear  in  the  forms  of  swine 
at  the  last  day  ?" 

"I  do  not  require  a  Nassari  to  inform  me  on  those  points,"  replied 
tlie  merchant,  sullenly. 

"  Then  answer  me  truly ;  what  did  you  pay  to  those  villanous 
Tuthalis?" 

"  Forty  zechins,  vnth.  two  pairs  of  Indian  pistols,  and  a  package  of 
toi'acco— worth  together  about  tlui'ty  more." 

"A  Venetian  ze'chin  is  worth  about  nme  shillmgs ;  and  you 
demanded  one  hundred  and  fifty !  ample  profit  1" 

"  I  am  not  in  a  hurry,"  said  the  merchant,  leadmg  the  way  towards 
the  door ;  "hasty  purchases  are  seldom  worth  the  money  we  pay  for 
them  ;  but  be  assured  it  is  not  every  day  a  damsel  like  this  is  offered 
to  you  for  a  sum  so  small." 

"  You  are  weU  aware,  fellow,"  I  continued,  grasping  in  a  threaten- 
ing manner  the  handle  of  my  riding  whip,  "  that  this  girl  is  not  a 
lawful  prize,  and  could  scarcely  have  been  offered  for  sale  to  a 
Yemenee." 

"  She  is  a  lawful  prize !  Are  her  people  not  the  wild  Abdali  who 
rob  the  caravans  of  Oman  ?" 

"  By  reporting  this  matter  to  the  kadi,  we  might  have  you  bas- 
tinadoed till  your  toes  di-opped  off." 

"  The  kadi  would  perhaps  send  her  to  the  Castle  of  the  Graces  as 
an  offering  to  the  sultan,  and  we  should  all  have  our  heads  chopped 
off  for  having  looked  upon  her.  I  have  known  such  orders  given  by 
Solyman  before  now," 

*'  We  are  friends  of  the  grand  vizier,"  said  Fred,  beginning  to 
wax  wroth,  "  and — and — ;"  but  his  Arabic  failed  him,  and  lie  eyed 
the  dealer  with  a  hostile  aspect,  while  Amiiia  continued  to  sob  under 
the  mantle  which  enveloped  her. 

To  shorten  the  transaction,  the  merchant  informed  us  that  he  was 
anxious  to  depart  that  night  for  Mocha,  and  would  sell  us  the  girl 
for  forty  zechins ;  so  we  closed  the  bargain  at  once.  He  sat  dowoi 
cross-legged,  and  with  a  slit  cane  wrote  in  the  Arab  fashion,  the 
reverse  way,  a  receipt  in  full,  and  Fred  handed  him  twenty  of  our 
British  guineas,  which  made  forty  shillings  more  than  he  was 
entitled  to. 

"  Twenty  guineas !"    said  Langley,  as  we  loitered  in  the  ante 
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room,,  \raitiiig  until  Amiua  was  brought  to  us ;  "  twenty  guineas  for 
sucli  a  girl !  By  Jove,  I  have  paid  twenty  times  the  sum  for  a  very 
ordinary  bit  of  horse-flesh !" 

"Hush,"  baid  I,  as  we  heard  the  tinkle  of  those  anklets  which 
the  Arabian  women  wear  ;  "  here  comes  our  purchase." 

"  Ours — mh/e,  you  mean,"  said  Fred,  as  he  merrily  switched  his 
wide  pantaloons  ;  "  but  if  the  regiment  heard  that  our  first  proceed- 
ing on  arriving  ia  Sana  was  to  buy  this  very  captivatmg  Odalisque, 
we  should  never  have  the  end  of  it.  I  think  I  hear  the  lisping  of 
De  Lancy,  the  banter  of  OTlannigan,  and  the  shouts  of  O'Hara." 

Enveloped  in  a  mellaye  of  black  silk  striped  with  red,  which 
covered  her  whole  figure,  head  and  face,  leaving  visible  only  the 
ends  of  her  wide  trowsers,  vrhich  were  gathered  about  her  slender 
ankles  by  rings  of  flexible  gold,  and  her  white  instep,  which  the 
pretty  slipper  of  velvet  partly  hid,  Amina  was  brought  again  before 
us  by  the  merchant.  She  threw  back  the  top  of  the  meUaye,  below 
wliich  slie  had  a  thin  muslin  veil  that  revealed  only  the  upper  part 
of  her  face,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  volume  of  expression  which 
filled  her  imploring  eyes  as  she  gazed  upon  us  by  turns.  Timidity, 
hope,  reliance  and  embarrassment,  were  all  mingled  in  her  manner,  as 
she  asked  in  a  low  voice — 

"  Vrho  is  my  master  ?" 

"  Xone  here,  Amina,"  said  I ;  "we  are  both  your  friends,  and  you 
shall  be  om-  mistress." 

"  Then  who  has  bought  me  ?"  she  asked  bitterly. 

"It  was  I,"  replied  Fred,  who  seemed  almost  as  frightened  as 
herseK. 

"  In  pity  then  convey  me  back  to  Jebel  Ahmer,  to  my  brother,  and 
he  will  repay  you  a  thousandfold,  with  gratitude  and  with  joy  !" 

"  Speak  to  her,  Frank,"  said  Langley,  "  for  upon  my  honour,  her 
eyes  confuse  me." 

I  hastened  to  assure  her,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  and  with  all 
the  eloquence  I  was  master  of,  that  we — 

"  TFe  again,"  grumbled  Fred;  "come,  come,  Frank — I  hope  the 
fellow  has  made  out  his  receipt  in  my  name." 

— That  we  had  freed  her  from  the  trader  with  no  other  view  than 
to  save  her  from  insult ;  to  protect  and  restore  her  to  her  brother 
that  gallant  emir,  to  whom,  although  an  enemy,  we  owed  so  many 
favGiu's,  and  from  whom  vrc  had  received  so  much  attention  ani 
hospitality.  I  Ijegged  her  to  believe  our  phghted  words,  as  lionet 
men,  though  Chnstians,  for  this — for  to  have  spoken  to  her  oi 
the  faith  or  honour  of  British  officers  or  gentlemen,  would  have 
sounded  to  her  only  as  an  unintelligible  jargon. 

"You  have  done  a  good  action  !"  said  Amina,  clasping  her  pretty 
hands  ;  "a  great,  a  noble  deed ;  and  your  better  angel,"  she  added  t« 
Fred,  "  will  write  it  ten  times  down." 

"  I  have  no  better  angel  than  yourscK,  Amina,"  said  he  gal. 
lantiy. 
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''Than I,  alas  !  I  am  only  a  woman.  But  thou  hast  one  ever  on 
tny  right  hand/'  she  added,  sinking  her  voice ;  "and  on  thy  left  a 
bud  and  wicked  angel ;  Oh !  listen  always  to  the  whispers  of  the 
other." 

'•'Odd  this,"  muttered  Fred;  "for  in  the  way  of  signing  bills, 
boxing,  fencing,  or  fighting,  all  the  mischief  I  do  is  achieved  by  my 
right  hand." 

'•'  And  whence  do  you  convey  me  first  ?"  she  asked,  while  her 
tears  fell  fast. 

"  To  the  caravanserai  where  we  lodge ;  there  a  chamber  will  be 
provided  for  you,  and  such  attention  shown  as  our  own  sister  would 
receive." 

"Adieu,"  said  the  merchant,  under  his  thick  wliite  beard,  as  he 
ushered  us  into  the  narrow  and  gloomy  street ;  "  adieu,  and  may  your 
end  and  your  omens  be  good." 

In  ten  minutes  after,  we  had  Amina  lodged  safely  in  the  caravan- 
serai, in  an  apartment  not  far  from  our  own,  and  in  the  range  of 
chambers  which  overlooked  the  gate.  We  sent  the  T^dfe  of  the 
keeper  to  a  bezestein,  where  silks,  &c.,  were  sold,  to  purchase  a  few- 
suitable  dresses  and  other  habiliments  for  our  ward.  We  then  in- 
quired for  the  good  sheikh  Abdulmelik,  and  were  informed,  that 
^ter  receiving  a  present  from  the  vizier  Rabd-al-Hoosi,  he  had  de- 
parted -^-ith  all  his  train,  and  thus  we  were  left  to  our  own.  devices  in 
Sana. 

This  was  somewliat  perplexing  intelligence,  when  we  considered 
the  distance  and  the  dangers  that  lay  between  us  and  the  regiment, 
and  that  our  mission  was  not  yet  fulfilled. 

Fearing  there  had  been  some  mistake,  we  sent  to  the  palace  of 
Al  Hoosi,  to  ask  when  we  could  be  received ;  and  our  messenger  was 
informed  that  the  vizier  was  again  gone  to  mosque,  to  say  his  Salat 
al  Mogkreb,  or  fourth  prayer  iu  the  evening,  and  that  it  was  impos- 
sible we  could  be  received  before  the  following  day. 


CHAPTEE  XLI. 

AMEs'A  AGAI^', 

AjIINa  was  barely  sixteen,  but  in  the  tropics  the  fuhiess  of  woman- 
hood is  attained  even  before  that  early  age.  When  we  visited  her, 
she  looked  charming  in  the  costume  we  had  procured  from  the 
bezestein.  She  was  seated  on  a  pile  of  soft  cushions,  and  on  oiu* 
entrance  gracefully  placed  her  fine  hands  on  her  breast,  and  timidly 
bowed  to  us. 

Her  little  vest  with  its  loose  sleeves  and  row  of  minute  pearl 
buttons,  her  trowsers  of  soft  white  cotton,  girt  about  the  waist  by 
a  C}inar  of  the  finest  muslin,  were  ail  of  the  prettiest  and  most 
graceful  fashion;  and  after  a  time  we  prevailed  upon  her  to  lay  aside 
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the  veil,  urging  that  it  was  not  the  custom  for  the  women  of  Fran- 
gistan  to  conceal  their  faces  from  their  friends ;  but  such  is  the 
force  of  habit,  that  our  little  Arab  blushed  and  trembled,  like  one 
committing  a  crmie,  as  she  withdrew  the  muslin  screen. 

"We  are  generally  averse  to  admit  the  great  beauty  of  one  whom 
vre  have  heard  Lighly  extolled,  and  we  find,  or  imagine  that  we  find, 
tlie  reality  fall  short  of  our  previous  conception ;  thus  many  a  woman 
whom  we  have  considered  lovely  from  hearsay,  has  appeared  plam  on 
introduction ;  but  had  you  seen  Amma,  the  sister  of  the  emir,  you 
vrould  have  found  realized  in  her  aU  that  we  have  heard  of  Oriental 
grace  and  loveliness. 

Her  face  was  soft  and  femmine,  her  lips  were  distinctly  and 
beautifully  formed ;  her  shoulders,  neck,  and  arms,  which  were  dis- 
played by  the  open  fashion  of  her  vest,  and  her  feet  and  ankles  which 
were  stockingless,  though  encircled  by  gold  bangles,  were  perfect 
symmetry,  and  now  you  must  suppose  the  rest. 

She  was  very  sad,  reserved,  and  timid ;  but  being  reassured  by  the 
respect  with  which  we  treated  her,  and  the  promises  we  reiterated, 
of  conveying  her  back  to  Jebel  Ahmer,  her  courage  rose ;  her  natural 
liveliness  came  forth,  and  then  nothing  could  be  more  merry  or 
%vinmn^  than  the  bursts  of  laughter  in  which  she  indulged  at  times, 
especially  at  the  mistakes  of  Fred,  who  icovM  speak  Arabic,  and  in 
his  headlong  efforts,  courageously  spoke  gibberish  when  nothing 
better  occurred  to  him;  but  I  could  soon  perceive  when  he  ad- 
dressed her,  how  her  cheek  blushed,  how  lier  long  eyelashes 
drooped,  and  her  short  upper  lip  quivered,  as  a  sigh  escaped ; 
and  ere  long  Master  Frederick  Langley  detected  all  this  too.  The 
free,  unfettered  society  of  men,  especially  of  men  who  treated  her 
with  such  profound  respect,  was  new  and  charming  to  her ;  for  the 
Arabs  are  wont  to  treat  their  horses  with  greater  regard  and  ad- 
miration than  their  women,  who  are  considered  little  better  than 
objects  of  barter,  pleasure,  or  tribute. 

The  memory  of  the  service  and  the  trifling  attention  she  had  re- 
ceived at  Jebel  Ahmer  had  dwelt  powerfully  ia  her  mind.  Thus 
assisted  by  a  warm  and  Kvely  imagmation,  the  young  girl  had  con- 
jured up  a  lover  in  the  person  of  Langley ;  and  though  I  rejoiced 
"tliat  by  a  singular  chance,  we  had  been  the  means  of  rescuing  her 
from  a  life  of  degradation,  perhaps  of  misery,  and  that  we  would 
ultimately  restore  her  to  her  tribe  and  family,  I  foresaw  something 
unpleasant  in  futurity  ;  for  with  one  so  beautiful  in  our  society  daily, 
and  a  heart  wholly  unoccupied,  it  would  be  impossible  for  Fred 
Lan.^ley  to  remain  ignorant  of  tlie  conquest  that  awaited  him. 

"We  took  our  coftee  and  our  sweetmeats  witli  her,  an  act  of  conde- 
scension wliich  astonished  the  keeper  of  the  caravanserai ;    but  he 
placed  it,  no  doubt,  to  the  account  of  our  barbarous  ignorance  as 
Kafirs  and  Faringis. 
I  am  assured  that  the  gallantry  natural  to  Europeans,  the  delicate 
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attention  to  every  trifle,  and  tlic  thouglitM  anticipation  of  every 
wish,  -u-hich  she  received  from  us,  must  have  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  simple  but  noble  mind  of  this  Arabian  giii ;  and  have  fonned 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  manner  of  those  men,  to  whom  she  had 
been  hitherto  accustomed. 

We  passed  the  %vhole  evening  Tvith  her,  and  though  she  was  wholly 
unlettered  and  untaught,  there  was  a  charming  simplicity,  candour, 
and  innocence,  in  all  she  said  or  did,  and  in  all  she  thought ;  for  in 
her  ideas  of  the  world  she  was  a  mere  child,  and  knew  of  nothing 
beyond  the  hills  and  palms  tliat  bounded  the  valley  of  the  Red 
Mountain. 

'■'I  must  begin  to  teach  this  girl  something,"  said  Tred,  when  we 
r.j turned  to  our  own  rooms ;  "  but  how  the  deuce  am  I  to  set  about 
it  ?" 

I  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

"Hallo  !"  said  he ;  "  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

"Excuse  me,  but  I  was  laugliing  at  the  idea  of  you  turning 
tutor." 

'■'Well,  many  a  gentleman's  son  has  done  worse.'"' 

"  She  will  be  more  likely  to  teach  you  a  little  Arabic^  than  to  re- 
ceive much  of  the  Queen's  Enc^lish  instead." 

"  She  lias  taught  me  the  Araoic  for  love,  already,"  said  he,  making 
a  }iirouette. 

'•'  Well,  what  is  it  r" 

'•' I  meant  in  the  language  of  the  eyes.  Oh!  hers  are  glorious! 
What  is  it  Byron  says  r" 

"  Don't  know,  really,  he  says  so  many  good  things." 

"  '  'Tis  pleasant  to  be  schooled  in  a  strange  tongue, 
By  female  lips  and  eyes — this  is,  I  mean. 
When  both  the  teacher  and  the  taught  are  young.' 

"  You  understand  ?  I  have  not  quoted  Byron  since  our  last  water- 
party,  with  Blanche  Palmer  and  Letty  Howard,  on  the  Medway,  and 
now  here  we  are  buying  pretty  girls  in  Sana;  by  Jove,  what  a 
change  !" 

These  words  brought  the  memory  of  Cecil  back  to  my  heart ;  a 

iid  came  over  my  brow,  and  I  coidd  not  repress  a  bitter  sigh. 

'•'  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Erank,"  asked  my  friend,  after  a 
pause. 

"  I  was  revolving  all  the  means  by  which  we  might  communicate 
■with  the  old  santon." 

"Tlie  santon  be  hanged  !  I  think  one  night  with  that  fellow  was 
more  than  enough !" 

"  Or  with  the  Sheikh  Abdulmelik,  then?" 

"  For  what  purpose." 

"  To  send  Amina  home." 

"You  are  in  a  remarkable  hurry,"  said  Fred,  as  he  laid  aside  his 
sword  and  pistols  ;  "  the  sheikh  is  a  shabby  old  fellow,  who  left  us 
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here,  more  abruptly  than  politely.  So,  no  ;  we'll  take  the  girl  back 
ourselves.  She  is  safer  with  us  than  with  any  one  else.  How  in- 
fernally hot  it  is  I  Oh !  for  a  bottle  of  our  prime  mess  claret,  out 
of  the  iced  cooier!'' 


CHAPTER  XLH. 


THE    YIZIEE.    or    SANA. 


!Next  morning  we  breakfasted  with  our  beautiful  charge  (I  had 
almost  said,  p^irchase)  and  found  her  more  conversable  and  enchant- 
ing than  ever ;  but  leaving  her  when  the  shrill  voice  of  the  muezzin 
rang  from  the  minaret  of  a  neighbouring  mosque,  to  say  her  prayers 
to  the  Keblah,  and  crave  from  Fatima,  daughter  of  the  Prophet,  that 
protection  and  incession  which  Catholics  seek  from  the  Virgin  Mary, 
we  repaired  to  the  house  of  the  vizier,  and  were  again  informed  that 
he  was  at  the  mosque. 

"  The  devil !"  said  I,  impatiently;  "this  fellow  is  never  out  of  the 
mosque,  I  think !'' 

"  He  is  pious  as  the  holy  Prophet,  and  fasts  like  the  santon  Nou- 
reddin,"  said  the  keeper  of  the  caravanserai,  who  had  acted  as  our 
guide,  and  partly  understood  my  remark  by  the  angry  expression  of 
my  eye.  "  During  the  thirty  days  of  Ramadan,  between  the  first 
appearance  of  the  two  new  moons,  he  abstakis  from  all  food,  drink, 
perfumes,  and  bathing,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  even  should  the 
not  wind  of  the  desert  be  blowing,  he  will  not  touch  so  much  as  the 
tip  of  liis  tongue  with  the  smallest  drop  of  water,  even  were  it  no 
larger  than  the  eye  of  a  midge :  neither  will  he  comb  his  beard  (though, 
he  usually  inters  the  combings  thereof  every  morning)  nor  will  he 
look  upon  his  wives,  though  they  are  said  to  be  beautiiul  as  the  Hur 
al  Oyn  of  Paradise.  Allah !  he  is  quite  a  miracle  of  a  man,  our 
vizier,  Rabd-al-Hoosi !" 

"  Such  a  model  of  abstinence  and  piety  will  give  but  a  cold  recep- 
tion to  such  a  Kafir  as  you,  Fred,"  said  t,  "  for  you  have  a  comical 
turn  in  youi-  eye  that  these  Mussulmen  don't  like." 

"  But  you  must  soften  him  with  a  verse  of  the  Koran.  Come, 
shall  we  go  to  the  mosque  and  meet  him  there  ?" 

"  As  you  please — let  us  go  then." 

Zepporah,  the  wife  of  the  caravanserai  keeper,  was  very  inquisitive 
to  know  who  Amina  was,  and  why  we  treated  her  with  so  much 
respect. 

"  She  is  not  your  wife,  of  course,"  she  said  to  Fred, 

"Kg." 

"  Is  she  TOUT  slave,  then  ?" 

"No." 

"  Sister  r" 

"  Js  0 — no — no.** 
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"  Then  in  the  name  of  the  Prophet  what  is  she  ?" 

'•'  Just  whatever  you  please,  old  lady,"  said  Ered,  in  his  off-hand 
way ;  but  I  gave  the  woman  a  piece  of  gold,  for  I  di-eaded  her 
officious  tongue  raising  some  clamour  against  us,  as  it  is  not  k-;\iul 
for  Kafirs  to  purchase,  or  have  about  them,  female  slaves  in  Yemen, 
and  this  may  seem  somewliat  odd  to  those  who  only  know  the  East 
thiough  the' free  and  easy  mode  of  Lidian  military  life. 

A  few  minutes  walking  brought  us  to  the  mosque  of  the  Imaum 
Solyman,  the  ample  size  of  which  promised  a  magnificent  interior. 

''  Will  it  please  you  to  leave  your  slippers  here,  effendi  r"  said  oux 
guide. 

"  Effendi !"  repeated  Ered,  as  reluctantly  he  drew  off  his  boots ; 
"  well,  'pon  my  honour,  that  sounds  immensely  better  than  our  plain 
esquire,  or  plaiuer  mister — Erederick  Powerscourt  Langley,  Effendi, 
*  Queen's  Own;'  I'll  sign  my  next  draft  so  on  Cox  and  Co." 

Leaving  our  boots  at'the  door,  but  keeping  our  heads  covered,  we 
entered  the  mosque,  for  the  magnificence  of  which  I  was  in  no  way 
prepared. 

Kising  from  horse-shoe-shapen  Moorish  arches  that  sprung  from 
more  than  eighty  gilded  colurons,  the  roof  was  of  great  height,  and 
like  all  these  oval  arches,  was  painted  iu  the  most  brilliant  colours ; 
from  the  apex  of  eveiy  arch  huug  a  splendid  lamp  of  silver ;  while 
the  lustre  iu  the  mehrab,  or  secret  oratory,  was  of  pure  gold.  As 
the  chastened  light  stole  througli  the  openings  iu  the  lofty  dome  at 
distant  inteiwals,  a  solemn  gloom  pervaded  the  vast  vista  of  arcades 
that  vanished  off  in  dim  perspective,  whichever  way  we  turned ;  and 
on  every  arabesqued  panel,  and  the  rich  impost  of  every  pointed 
arch,  we're  sentences  of  the  Koran  inscribed  in  brilliant  green  and 
shining  gold.  On  the  north,  and  enclosed  by  seven  gates  of  glitter- 
ing brass — symbolical  of  the  seven  heavens  and  the  seven  paths 
thereto — was  an  aisle  where  stood  the  marble  fountains  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ablution ;  around  them  grew  orange  and  citron  trees,  vrith 
gorgeous  flowers  in  gdded  vases,  while  shoals  of  gold  and  silver  fish, 
played  amid  the  bright  and  gusliing  water.  To  these  fountains 
admission  was  given  by  the  silver  portal  of  pardon. 

Li  the  centre,  under  oval  arches,  painted  in  the  most  brilliant 
arabesques  of  gold  and  sacred  green,  black  and  red,  and  under  a 
niche,  the  roof  of  which  was  a  vast  escallop-shell  of  burnished  gold, 
studded  with  ]?recious  stones,  and  lighted  by  golden  lamps,  wliicli 
shed  delicious  perfumes,  was  the  maksura,  whereon  lay  the  Koran,  on 
a  table  of  the  purest  crystal. 

Af'^aid  we  were  intruding  and  riskiug  insult,  Ered  and  I  remained 
somewliat  aloof,  yet  imitating  those  about  us  by  crossing  our  liands 
on  our  breasts,  placing  them  behind  our  ears,  and  so  forth;  while 
our  guide  prostrated  himself  on  the  mosaic  pavement,  along  which 
dim  lines  of  wavering  light  stole  from  the  golden  lamps  of  the  central 
shrine,  while  all  between  was  gloomy  obscurity,  but  producing  a  most 
beautiful  effect ;  and  before  this  Hght,  which  indicated  the  airection 
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of  the  Prophet's  city,  a  group  of  turbaned  believers  were  kneeling  in 
prayer,  -srithout  the*^  rail  of  fretted  silver  that  enclosed  Al  Mehrab 
round.  These  were  the  vizier,  E.abd-al-Hoosi,  and  the  officers  of  his 
household. 

I  knew  Rabd  by  the  magnificent  diamond  which  shone  on  the  top 
of  his  turban,  and  for  the  possession  of  which  he  was  celebrated,  as 
it  was  the  sultan's  gift;  but  all  his  attire  otherwise  was  plain;  for 
like  a  good  Mussulman,  he  never  addi-essed  himself  to  heaven  in 
sumptuous  apparel,  lest  he  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  pride  and 
arrogance. 

lie  finished  repeating  aloud  the  first  chapter  of  the  Koran  as  we 
entered,  and  then  resting  his  hands  upon  his  knees,  with  his  body 
bent  forward,  he  cried,  ^ith  a  loud  voice,  "Allah  Ackbar!"  and  all 
his  train  responded.  He  went  through  seven  positions  of  the  body, 
-^-ith  an  invocation  at  each,  and  then  told  over  his  rosary  of  ninety 
oeads,  making  a  distinct  ejaculation  as  each  dropped  through  his 
fingers ;  he  then  stroked  his  beard  thrice,  and  thrice  said  '•'  Praise  be 
to  God !"  and  I  felt  very  much  inclined  to  say  the  same  thing  when 
his  tedious  orisons  were  over. 

T  was  much  impressed,  however,  by  the  piety  of  this  good  Mussul- 
man, and  augured  well  of  the  coming  interview,  if  he  did  not  prove 
a  bigot.  As  he  came  forth  from  the  mosque,  preceded  by  his  katib 
and  pipe-bearer,  we  placed  ourselves  in  a  sufiiciently  conspicuous 
place  to  attract  his  attention :  but  whether  he  was  puffed  up  with 
earthly  vanity,  or  had  his  eyes  fixed  on  something  Ijeyond  our  sub- 
lunary sphere,  I  know  not ;  he  never  deigned  to  look  on  us,  but 
mounted  his  richly  caparisoned  horse,  and  surrounded  by  a  party  of 
lancers  of  the  sultan's  guard,  rode  hastily  off. 

He  seemed  a  strongly-built  man,  and  very  fair  complexioned  for 
an  Arab,  with  a  square  face,  and  quick,  cunning  grey  eyes,  an  enor- 
mous beard,  of  a  chestnut  colour,  shaggy  eyebrows,  and  a  hooked 
nose ;  his  appearance  was  not  very  prepossessing,  yet  all  the  people 
bowed  before  him  with  the  most  abject  humility.  We  had  to  follow 
him  to  Ms  house.  It  stood  near  the  great  bezestein,  and  was  a  plain 
square  edifice,  having  a  multitude  of  pinnacles  and  grotesque  stucco 
ornaments  along  the  edge  of  the  roof,  the  successive  decorations  of 
several  viziers  of  Sana,  all  of  whom  had  been  beheaded,  bowstrung, 
or  blown  from  a  mortar,  until  the  present  one,  who  had  been  raised 
to  that  great  office  from  obscurity,  and  had  held  it  for  the  wonderful 
period  of  fifteen  years,  by  his  skill  at  com-t,  his  cunniog  in  the  divan, 
and  liis  courage  in  the  field. 

Along  the  front  projected  a  wooden  balcony,  on  which  the  small 
and  irregular  windows  opened;  those  of  the  sitting  rooms  were 
glazed  by  Venetian  glass,  or  by  the  transparent  crystals  from  the 
mountams.  Bv  well-armed  slaves,  some  of  whom  were  touguelesi 
mutes,  or  beardless  eunuchs,  we  were  ushered  along  a  narrow  passagj 
and  up  a  steep  but  beautifully  arabesqued  staircase,  roofed  by  at 
open  lantern,  and  shown  into  an  apartment  furnished  with  the  usual 
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conclies,  cushions,  and  carpets,  pipes,  vases,  and  floTvers.  The  walls 
were  decorated  by  arras  from  Anatolia,  festooned  shawls,  and  large 
Cashmerian  kerchiefs,  by  stars  of  matchlocks,  cimitars,  daggers, 
pistols,  lances,  bucklers,  and  the  old  horse-tailed  standard  of  the 
Turkish  Timariots.  Here  the  katib,  or  secretary  of  the  vizier,  a 
most  venerable  and  benign  old  Arab,  informed  us  that  "  his  excellency 
would  soon  appear." 

Soon  after  Rabd-al-Hoosi  came  in,  wearing  a  large  benish,  or 
upper  cloak  of  yellow  cloth,  over  a  gown  of  brilliant  silk  which  was 
girt  by  a  Cashmere  shawl,  wlierein  were  stuck  his  dagger  and  pistol, 
which  were  of  exquisite  workmanship  :  his  turban  was  of  the  finest 
muslin ;  his  slippers  were  of  yeUow  leather. 

He  said  something  by  way  of  welcome,  and  mingled  with  it,  as  he 
did  with  everything,  a  verse  of  the  Koran ;  but  he  constantly  kept 
liis  keen  grey  eyes  fixed  inquisitively,  and  as  I  thought,  somewhat 
anxiously,  upon  us.  These  cumiiug  eyes  had  withal  that  eagle  aspect 
•which  an  iris  surrounded  by  a  white  circle  always  imports. 

I  stated  the  object  of  our  mission — to  deliver  into  the  sultan's 
hand,  letters  from  the  British  officer  commanding  at  Aden,  craving 
his  alliance  and  assistance  against  the  unruly  Abdali,  the  Tuthalis, 
and  the  Subbeihi  Arabs,  and  to  repress  their  turbulent  attacks. 

"The  Subbeihi  Arabs  have  united  with  the  Emir  Mohamed 
against  tlie  Futhalis,"  replied  the  vizier;  "and  tidings  have  just 
come  in  of  a  desperate  encounter  on  the  plains  of  Beit  el  Fakih,  where 
he  has  routed  the  Sultan  Ahmed,  destroyed  his  camp,  and  besieged 
him  in  a  castle  until  he  was  forced  to  eat  ilhiz,  a  wretched  mess 
composed  of  blood  and  camel's  hau*,  used  only  by  the  poorest  Arabs 
in  the  time  of  famine.  Our  lord,  the  sultan,"  he  continued,  as  he 
seated  himseK  cross-legged,  and  motioned  us  to  do  the  same,  "  is  not 
now  in  Sana.  For  three  months  he  has  been  at  Hesn-al-Mouhabib, 
a  castle  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hargiah  river,  where,  concealing 
himself  from  all,  this  sun  of  Yemen  and  light  of  wisdom  has  given 
himseK  up  to  the  useless  adoration  of  a  beautiful  slave — the  rose  and 
diamond  of  the  seraglio." 

I  munnured  a  reply,  to  the  effect  of  having  repeatedly  reard  as 
much  before. 

"  Her  beauty  or  her  power  must  be  altogether  marvellous,  for  our 
sublime  master  is  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  and  has  never  been 
so  enchanted  before,  although  the  most  beautiful  women  of  Arabia, 
and  tiie  most  pleasant  of  Fgypt,  adorn  his  castle  of  Mouhabib." 

"  Does  lie  wish  to  marry  her  r" 

"  Yes ;  though  he  has  four  wives  already ;  like  the  Propliet,  lie  may 
wed  as  many  as  he  pleases,  as  he  is  the  maker  of  his  own  laws  ;  but 
the  people  dare  to  grumble  under  their  beards,  and  swear  this  womaa 
has  enchanted  him ;  and  they  name  her  '  the  daughter  of  a  Jew  and 
a  Jewess,'  our  bitterest  reproach." 

"  You  have  seen  this  slave,  I  presume  ?" 

"  Who ;  I  ?     God  and  the  Propliet  forbid  !     I  am  not  worthy  to 
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i)ok  upon  that  which  delights  the  eye  and  heart  of  Solyman  the 
Magnificent.  Save  his,  no  man's  eve  has  seen  her,  since  she  vras 
purchased ;  nor  shall  any  man  behold  her  from  thenceforward." 

'•'  TTiU  she  never  weary  r"  asked  Langley. 

'•'  She — weary !  the  woman's  a  slave,  and  dare  not  be  weary.  If 
the  Holy  Prophet  would  but  light  up  the  darkness  of  thy  soul,  O 
Kafir,  with  one  ray  of  knowledge,  thou  wouldst  know  that — that — " 
and  here,  as  I  suppose,  having  no  idea  with  which  to  close  his  sen- 
tence, he  scratched  his  red  beard,  placed  the  amber  tube  of  his  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  and  nodded  to  me,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  you  com- 
prehend." 

"Then  I  presume  this  lady  is  supremely  happy  in  being  the  object 
of  so  much  love  in  the  heart  of  this  great  prince." 

'•'  Xo  ;  wilt  thou  credit  me,  when  I  say  she  is  not ;  but  such  is  the 
perversity  of  human  nature,  and  such  is  the  obstinacy  of  women, 
that  though  Solyman,  who  is  the  centre  of  wisdom,  deigns  to  turn  his 
sublime  eyes  upon  her  in  admiration,  she  has  never  once  favoured 
him  with  a  smile ;  and  I  have  fi'equently  advised  him  to  punish  her 
contumacy." 

'•'  But  how  r"  asked  Langley. 

"  The  sultan  is  the  axis  of  all  hnnian  knowledge  !  thus  when  the 
ladies  of  the  seraglio  displease  liim,  he  punishes  them  in  a  mode  wliich 
affords  himself  supreme  amusement." 

"  Li  what  manner  ?"  said  I. 

'•'  By  filling  their  hair  with  wasps,  or  putting  a  couple  of  lively  rats 
into  their  cotton  drawers  for  a  day  or  so,  till  the  gambols  of  the 
animals  nearly  drive  the  lady  distracted.  I  have  reconmiendcd  him 
to  try  this  with  the  obdurate  slave,  for  I  assure  you  that  the  little 
word  EAT  makes  the  whole  seraglio  tremble !" 

"Do  you  believe  that  the  sultan  will  view  the  object  of  my 
despatches  with  favour  ?" 

"  It  is  impossible  to  say,  for  the  stupendous  Solyman — ^the  soul  of 
all  wisdom  —  is  seldom  two  days  in  the  same  mind.  I  have  knovvn 
him  cut  the  heads  off  a  couple  of  favourite  wives  one  day,  and  then 
rend  his  beard  with  grief  for  them  the  next.  Lately  havinsr  over- 
eaten himself  ■with  huTwah,  and  beheving  he  Avas  dving,  he  asked  ihree 
aged  dervishes,  who  had  just  come  from  the  Land  of  the  Pilgrimage, '  if 
they  believed  the  Holy  Prophet  would  forgive  all  his  iniquities.' 
Each  dervish  answered  '  Xo  ;  for  those  iniquities  were  of  too  black 
a  character.'  '  Then  I  may  do  as  I  please,'  roared  the  Brother  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon ;  '  "Worms,'  begone  to  Ebhs  !'  and  then  he  made  f/ie 
sign  to  the  cliief  executioner,  by  whom  the  three  rash  dervishes  were  im- 
mediately strangled.  But,  alas  !  our  lord,  the  sultan,  grew  worse,  and 
then  he  sent  for  the  venerable  santonNoureddin,  who  dwells  in  tlie  Cave 
of  the  Sleeper,  and  put  the  same  question  to  him ;  but  the  santon, 
whom  the  fate  of  Ids  predecessors  made  wary,  repUed,  'that  if  he 
would  build  a  noble  mosque  on  the  ruins  of  the  Christian  church 
which  was  built  by  Abraha  al  Ashram,  the  Slit-nosed  King  of  Yemen, 
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before  even  the  days  of  the  Prophet,  he  might  taste  the  joys  of 
Paradise/  'Go;  thou  art  a  sensible  haji;  I  shall  build  the  mosque, 
and  repent  after/  replied  the  Giver  of  Cro>ras ;  and  so  he  built  that 
beautiful  mosque  which  you  saw  this  morning." 

"  And  he  repented  r" 

"  Who  can  tell  ?"  said  the  vizier,  pufimg  vigorously,  ^ "  The 
rmnd  of  the  mighty  Solyman  is  profound  as  the  Well  of  Borhut,  so 
what  mortal  can  "fathom  its  thoughts  !  But  jS  oureddin  slew  the  evil 
s])irit  that  tormented  him.  He  called  thrice  on  the  name  of  the  Pro- 
phet, and  shot  seven  arrows  into  the  air.  As  the  seventh  rose,  a  cry 
vras  heard ;  when  it  fell,  the  shaft  was  covered  loith  bloody  and  then 
the  sultan  was  cured." 

A  slave  now  set  wine  and  cake  before  us,  but  of  course  the  vizier 
turned  aside  with  repugnance  when  we  drank,  so  I  set  dovm  my 
silver  cup  without  intending  to  finish  it,  and  tui-ned,  with  Fred,  to 
the  vrindow  to  see  a  marriage  procession  pass ;  and  when  I  looked 
again,  the  cup  was  ern'pty. 

Such  anecdotes  as  those  of  the  vizier  were  not  calculated  to  im- 
])rcss  us  favourably  with  the  character  of  the  sultan,  to  whose  Castle 
of  the  Graces  he  offered  to  conduct  us  on  the  morrow,  and  in  the 
meantime  press  us  to  dine  with  him.  Though  Langley  was  anxious 
1 0  return  to  his  xlrabic  lessons,  and  I  found  no  great  pleasure  in  con- 
templating the  cunning  face,  or  in  listening  to  the  bombast  of  this 
vizier,  we  Vv-ere  constrained  to  accept,  for  the  heat  of  noon  had  now 
arrived.  He  threw  off  his  benish  and  upper  garment,  and,  ordering 
fresh  wine  for  us,  fell  asleep  for  half  an  hour.  After  this,  he  awoke, 
lathed  himself,  prayed  devoutly,  and  then  we  sat  down  to  a  very  fair 
repast,  which  was  served  up  after  the  fashion  of  the  country,  and  at 
which  the  katib  and  Mahmoud  Ali  Badr,  a  nakib  or  captain  of  the 
sultan's  horseguard,  jomed  us.  The  latter  was  a  fine  looking  young 
Arab,  clad  in  a  steel  cap  and  chain  shirt. 

Pred  was  in  excellent  humour,  and  beheving,  of  course,  that  none 
there  knew  English  but  myself,  handed  me  a  kabob  of  meat  on  the 
end  of  a  wooden  skewer,  saying, 

"  Will  you  have  soup  or  lish,  before  the  boiled  turkey  comes  r"  at 
which  Rabd-al-Hoosi  laughed  aloud,  which  increased  my  suspicioE 
of  him. 

Wines  were  set  before  Pred  and  me,  but  our  host  and  his  friends 
drank  pure  water ;  and  though  those  of  Sana,  like  its  fruit  and  coffee, 
are  both  good  and  plentiful,  I  cannot  say  that  we  enjoyed  our  bottle, 
owing  to  the  glances  of  loathing  with  which  the  ^izier,  the  katib, 
and  the  captain  regarded  us,  while  breaking  that  law  of  the  Koran 
which  forbids  the  use  of  all  strong  and  inebriating  liquors.  A  drop 
fell  upon  Al  Hoosi's  hand  as  Langley  passed  the  crystal  jug  to  me,  and 
he  uttered  a  cry  of  disgust  which  made  me  feel  rather  discomposed,  and 
Fred  twkled  his  moustache,  and  fairly  put  his  glass  into  his  eye,  on 
hearing  a  slave  summoned,  with  an  ewer  and  laver,  to  wash  the  poiiu- 
tion  away. 
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"  Excuse  me,"  said  the  vizier ;  "  but  I  would  not  for  all  the  riches 
of  Karun  have  this  staiii  upon  me  !" 

Almost  immediately  aftenvards  the  poor  old  katib  had  a  narrow- 
escape  from  death,  for  as  a  slave  filled  the  pipe  of  the  officer  of  the 
guard,  a  spark  fell  upon  the  pan  of  the  pistol  in  his  girdle,  and  the 
charge  exploded,  sending  the  ball  right  through  the  dish  of  sweets 
from  which  the  secretary  was  regaling  himself.  Tliis  never  discom- 
posed the  three  Arabs  in  the  slightest  degree;  another  plate  was 
brought,  and  the  accident  was  dismissed  from  memory. 

Soon  after  the  secretary  and  the  Captain  Mahmoud  All  withdrew 
together,  but  the  vizier  insisted  on  our  remaining ;  and  the  moment 
the  Arabs  were  gone  and  the  doors  closed  upon  them,  he  produced 
from  behind  his  cushion  three  bottles  of  admirable  port  and  one  of 
brandy,  and  with  a  cumiing  leer  in  his  grey  eyes  extracted  the  corks, 
and  filled  up  his  silver  di'inkiug-hom,  which  he  drained  to  our  healths. 

"  What  says  the  Koran  ?"'  said  I. 

"That  we  may  take  whatever  is  good  for  us,  and  wine  (if  dashed 
with  brandy )  is  very  good  for  me." 

"  I  remember  Abdulmelik  said  the  same  thing." 

"  He  is  a  wise  man." 

''  Until  now,  I  believed  that  you  shuddered  at  everything  but  pure 
water." 

"  Water  be !    I  never  take  it  when  I  can  get  better,  or  when 

I  am  alone ;  and  now  that  those  humbugs  the  katib  and  nakib  are 
gone,  let  us  drink  and  be  merry." 

He  seemed  to  be  a  happy  and  lively  fellow,  and  troubled  us  no 
more  -^-ith  quotations  from  the  Koran  for  that  night,  but  overwhelmed 
us  with  questions  about  our  own  country  and  Aden ;  but  we  were  on. 
our  guard,  and  gave  him  very  reserved  answers  when  asked  the 
strength  and  number  of  our  troops,  guns,  &c.,  as  we  knew  not  to 
what  "use  the  information  might  be  turned.  He  laughed  on  hearing 
the  story  of  our  adventures  with  Amiiia,  and  said  he  knew  the  mer- 
chant  well,  haviag  bought  several  women,  mutes  and  eunuchs  from 
him ;  and  he  raUied  Tred  smartly  on  his  "  investment,"  as  he  named 
her. 

We  spent  a  merry  afternoon  with  him,  and  the  muezzins  were 
again  crying  "  Prayer  is  better  than  sleep  !"  from  the  minarets  of  the 
mosques  at"  sunset,  before  we  returned  to  the  caravansera,  having 
made  arrangements  for  setting  out  next  day  with  the  vizier  for  thF 
famous  Hesn-al-Mouhabib. 


CHAPTER  XLni. 

THE  ROSE   GARDEN   OF  IREM!. 

The  winning  Amina  welcomed  us  with  the  brightest  of  smiles  ;  she 
heard  with  pride  how  her  tribe  had  punished  the  Futhalis;  and  the« 
she  sorrowed  for  the  poor  Sultan  Ahmed  and  his  people. 
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"  Why  so,"  I  asked ;  "  are  they  not  a  band  of  wretches  ?" 

"  But  hatred  and  anger  should  never  continue  after  a  wrong  is 
atoned  for." 

Love,  like  fruit,  soon  ripens  under  the  warm  sun  of  the  tropics^; 
and  already  had  Amina  learned  to  love  Fred  Langley.  The  interest 
vi'liich  that  politeness  and  kindness  natural  to  gentlemen  caused  us 
l)oth  to  take  in  her  friendless  position,  had  stirred  a  chord  in  the 
depth  of  her  ardent  heart,  though  neither  of  us,  and  honest  Fred 
least  of  all,  for  a  time  suspected  it.  But  a  fount  had  been  opened 
up  in  her  breast,  and  in  her  young  affectionate  heart ;  a  fount  of  deep, 
.sincere  and  quiet  joy,  such  as  she  had  never  known  before;  and  when 
Fred  addressed  her,  I  bc^an  to  perceive  how  her  small  hands  became 
Tremulous,  and  her  eyelids  heavy  with  the  tears  of  this  newborn 
liappiness. 

Ha\Tiig  never  learned  to  reflect,  she  saw  no  shadow  resting  on  the 
pictured  future  ;  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  world,  she  was  all  can- 
dour and  innocence  itself.  She  was  always  fearful,  timid,  and  sad 
when  we  left  her ;  but  in  our  presence,  especially  that  of  Langley, 
perfect  happiness  imparted  a  splendid  beauty  to  her  fine  eyes,  to  her 
s*^veet  pretty  mouth,  and  soft  pale  features. 

"  Oh,  I  am  now  so  happy — so  very  happy  !"  she  said,  with  a  sigh, 
after  one  of  her  thoughtless  bursts  of  laugfiter. 

"May  you  ever  remain  so,"  said  Fred,  contemplating  her  with 
admiration,  as  she  reclined  among  the  soft  cushions ;  "  it  is  my 
dearest  wish." 

"  You  are  both  most  kind  and  good  to  youi-  poor  Amina ;  but  then 
she  loves  you  both  so  well !" 

This  was  addi-essed  to  me  in  her  soft  harmonious  language  ;  but 
her  eye  fell  upon  Fred,  who  changed  colour  as  he  fanned  her  with  a 
tuft  of  soft  ostrich  feathers,  and  playfully  lifted  the  braids  of  her 
thick  black  hair.  He  took  her  hand' in  his,  and  she  permitted  it  to 
linger  there  for  a  minute.  He  pressed  it,  and  for  that  minute  she 
was  passive  and  palpitating  like  a  little  bird. 

I  observed  all  this  over  the  top  of  an  Arabic  book  which  I  was 
endeavouring  to  decipher,  and  on  perceiving  how  master  Fred 
reddened  from  tune  to  time,  I  began  to  wish  that  our  lovely  Amina 
was  in  the  safe  keeping  of  her  brother  before  vrorse  came  to  pass. 

I  turned  over  leaf  after  leaf  of  those  monotonous  pothooks,  crooks, 
and  dots  which  make  up  the  sum  of  Arabic  writing ;  but  my  com- 
panions had  now  become  silent.  They  sat  long  thus,  and  yet  I  was 
assured  it  was  not  altogether  silence,  i)ecause  nothing  was  said ;  for 
Amina  had  her  beautiful  eyes,  and  they  were  full  of  quiet  thoughts 
and  voiceless  words. 

The  result  of  all  this  was,  that  next  morning  when  the  vizier  sent 
the  Arab  Captain  Mahmond  to  invite  us  to  see  a  troop  of  horse 
practising  with  their  matchlocks  and  tossing  the  jcreid  at  a  target, 
Fred  took  care  to  have  an  overpowering  headache,  and  declared  him- 
self quite  unable  to  mount  his  nag.     He  assured  me  it  was  caused 
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by  Ea'od-al-Hoosi's  bad  -wine ;  but  I  knew  better,  and  that  lie  was 
only  "  malingering"  to  enjoy  the  society  of  onr  seductive  little  Arab, 
and  I  felt  somewhat  provoked  in  consequence. 

I  was  obliged  to  leave  them  alone,  and  that  forenoon  confirmed  all 
the  mischief. 

Amiua's  timid  and  wavering  trust  soon  ripened  into  complete  con- 
fidence and  love,  and  the  hitherto  repressed  afi'ections  of  her  warm 
eart  were  poured  forth  at  the  altar  of  this  new  idol ;  a  glance  had 
indled  the  spark,  and  the  spark  soon  blew  up  the  magazine. 

And  who  was  the  object  of  this  love  ?     Kot  a  wild  Arab  wamor, 

e  Kior  Ibn  Kogia:  not  a  bold  emit-,  like  her  brother;  nor  a  hand- 

me  prince,  like  one  of  those  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights  :"  it  was  none 
of  these,  but  a  young  Englishman,  a  dashing  devU-may-care  fellow 
in  a  regiment  of  the  Line;  a  man  of  fashion  and  pleasure  ;  yet,  with 
all  his  off-hand  style,  I  knew  Langley  to  be  so  strictly  a  man  of 
honour,  that  I  beheved  with  confidence  that  this  poor  and  half  bar- 
barian girl  would  not  have  reason  to  repent  the  love  she  was  nursing 
in  her  fosom. 

'\Yhen  I  returned  to  announce  that  after  the  heat  of  noon  was 
past  v.-e  should  set  out  for  Hesn-al-Mouhabib,  I  found  them  stUl 
together,  and  that  Fred  had  made  great  progress  in  the  language  of 
the  Prophet.  It  was  evident  that  without  reflecting  he  had  given 
himself  up  to  "the  intoxication  of  the  affair,"  as  he  aftenvards  said, 
"to  the  romance  of  flirting  with  a  real  live  Arabian  in  that  rich 
oriental  dress,  wliich  so  greatly  enhanced  her  dangerous  beauty." 

"  But  sui-ely,  Fred,"  said  I,  as  we  left  her,  to  load  our  pistols  and 
prepare  for  the  road,  "  you  are  not  growing  tender  with  this  girl  ?" 

"  I  fear  that  I  am — in  fact,  I  have  fallen  in  love  at  last." 

"Then,  for  Heaven's  sake,  fall  out  again!" 

"  Impossible,  my  dear  fellow." 

"  You  are  not  in  love ;  it  is  only  a  fancy,  a  penchant,  and  you  must 
conquer  it,  or  there  will  be  the  devil  to  pay." 

"But  love  begets  love — ^is  your  brandy-flask  empty? — and  the 
poor  girl  loves  me." 

"  Are  you  sure  it  is  not  a  purer  and  perhaps  more  angelic  senti- 
ment she  entertains  ?" 

"  More  angelic  than  love !  now  my  philosopliical  Scot,  what  may 
that  be  ?" 

"  Gratitude — how  many  cartridges  have  you  ?" 

"Thirteen,  a  baker's  dozen.  Gratitude,  oh,  she  may  feel  that  for 
us  both,  but  I  don't  tliink  she  minds  you  very  much,  in  any  way,  my 
boy,"  said  Fred,  with  one  of  his  merry  laughs. 

"Love  often  dies,  but  pure  gratitude  lives  for  ever." 

"  How  you  talk  !  'pon  my  soul,  you  are  becoming  infected  by 
those  Aralii  fellows  wlio  always  speak  as  it  were  on  stilts,  and  never 
come,  down." 

"  Would  you  like  to  marry  her  ?" 
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"  Hum — -why  not  ?  Some  of  '  tlie  Queen's  Own'  have  perliaps 
done  worse  ere  now." 

"  Take  her  to  England,  and  you  ^-ill  lay  your  head  on  a  pillow  of 
thorns.'' 

"Beside  those  sweet  eyes  and  all  those  magnificent  braids  of 
hail- !" 

"  She  is  only  an  uneducated,  unaccomplished — " 

{''•  But  assuredly  charming  ?") — 

"Barbarian !" 

Fred  winced  at  this  word,  for  he  felt  its  truth. 

'•'Alas  !  yes,'"'  said  he,  "but  it  is  so  evident  that  she  is  all  confi- 
dence and  expectation — a  mere  child,  and  may  be  taught  am-thmg ; 
a  child,  and  in  her  perfect  guilelessness  never  doubts  my  loving  her 
for  ever.  When  I  was  eighteen,  Frank,  I  used  to  dream  of  such  a 
love  as  this." 

"  And  you  are  now — " 

"  Seven-and-twenty,"  said  Langley,  putting  the  last  cap  on  his 
revolver. 

'•'  Ah  !  the  realities  of  seven-and-twenty  are  veiy  diiferent  from 
the  visions  of  eighteen." 

"Especially  after  being  nine  years  with  'the  Queen's  Own;'  but 
tliis  reality  is  charming  indeed !"  replied  my  heedless  comrade,  wlule 
I  could  not  repress  a  little  sigh,  as  this  turn  iu  our  conversation 
brought  to  memory  many  things  I  would  faia  have  forgotten. 

"  Come,  come,  Erank,*^  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Ered,  in  his  blunt 
English  way,  "  don't  get  into  the  blues,  here,  at  all  events,  when  we 
j.re  so  far  from  the  regiment,  and  have  only  each  other  to  rely  on  for 
encoui'agement  and  camaraderie.  I  know  all  about  it — poor  Cecil 
Marchmont !  Once  iu  his  life,  at  least,  you  know,  evei-y  man  must 
exptct  to  be  thwarted  iu  love ;  but  now  dinner,  or  lunch,  which  you 
will,  is  ready,  and  we  must  not  keep  oui'  pretty  companion  waitiog." 

We  rejoined  her  again,  and  dui-ing  our  repast,  she  was  as  usual 
all  smiles  and  radiance,  especially  for  Langley ;  I  began  to  find  I 
was  liitle  better  than  "nobody,"  now,  and  a  species  of  bore,  per- 
haps ;  but  when  I  gazed  on  her  large  black  eyes,  which  had  all 
the  softness  of  the  most  languid  blue,  and  on  the  engaging  smile 
that  was  always  playing  like  sunlight  on  her  little  face,  I  could 
not  wonder  that  Fred's  unoccupied  heart  had  yielded  to  the  en- 
chantment of  a  love  which,  under  happier  auspices,  might  have 
won  and  dazzled  me  too. 

She  had  seen  us  read,  for  I  had  two  small  shilling  volumes  in  my 
valise,  and  she  gazed  anxiously  and  inquisitively  at  the  books,  as 
if  she  fain  would  have  deciphered  them  too,  and  believing,  doubt- 
less, that  Fred  should  then  love  her  more.  Then  to  please  us, 
she  ofi'ered  to  exert  her  principal  accomplishment,  and  relate  one 
of  those  Httlc  traditionary  stories  which  form  the  staple  of  Arabian 
literature. 
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'•'  What  shaU  it  be  ?"  she  askrd. 

"  Wiiatever  ])leases  you  ^-ill  delight  us/'  said  Laugley. 

"  Tlieu  I  will  tell  you  about  the  Rose  Garden  of  Irem,  and  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  destruction  fell  upon  it." 

"  It  vrill  ]ilease  us  the  more,"  said  I,  '•'  because  we  have  just  come 
from  Aden,  the  place  where  it  stood." 

".ill !  1/ou  know 'that,"  said  Amina  ;  "  weU,  save  the  Cities  of  the 
Plain,  there  is  no  spot  of  earth  whereon  the  wrath  of  Heaven  has 
fall;';i  more  heavily  than  yonder  blighted  place  ;  at  least,  so  the  Santon 
!Noircddin  told  me,  for  I  never  vras  beyond  the  Yale  of  Jebel  Ahmer. 
li  is  a  spot  where  even  the  mimosa  tree  can  scarcely  find  soil  for  its 
sk-.ider  root,  and  yet  it  was  an  Eden  in  the  times  of  old." 

"  Indeed,  Amina !"  said  I,  pleased  with  her  prattling  mamier,  and 
charmed  by  her  musical  voice,  "  but  how  came  a  change  so  mournful 
to  pass  r" 

"  ]My  brother  told  me  you  had  read  our  Koran." 

"  T^'ell,  Amina,"  (she  had  it  aU  by  rote.) 

"  Do  you  remember  the  eighty-ninth  chapter  thereof,  which  w^ 
revealed  to  the  only  Prophet  at  Mecca  r" 

'•'I  must  confess  that  I  do  not." 

"  Do  you  ?"  she  asked  Fred,  ^vith  a  wimiing  smile. 

Poor  Fred  shook  his  head ;  he  knew  the  contents  of  the  "  Anny 
List,"  "  Racing  Calendar,"  and  the  "  Peerage,"  much  better. 

"  It  relates  how  Heaven  dealt  with  Ad,"  continued  Amina,  rolling 
her  black  eyes  with  awe,  and  lowering  her  voice,  "  and  how  it  chas- 
tised the  people  of  Irem,  the  worshippers  of  the  dog-star.  Listen 
to  me. 

'•'Then  Aden  was  Irem,  a  mighty  rose  garden,  like  unto  the 
Garden  of  Paradise,  and  therein  was  great  plenty,  with  rich  fruits 
and  lovely  flowers,  that  gave  forth  perfume  without  fading.  The 
Addites  were  then  a  great  people,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  for 
the  smallest  among  them  was  at  least  sixty  cubits  high,  and  the 
tallest  a  hundred ;  and  they  adorned  the  place  with  many  lofty 
buildings  ;  and  their  women  were  beautiful  as  the  Houris  of  Heaven; 
but  alas  !  they  were  wicked  beyond  aH  earthly  wickedness.  Ad  was 
the  fourth  in  descent  from  Noah ;  so  this,  you  observe,  was  very 
long  ago ;  yet  he  founded  this  beautiful  city,  and  his  tribe  spread 
throufrhout  Al  Ahkif,  the  winding  sands  of  Hadramaut,  while  his 
son  became  khalif  of  Shedad,  which  extended  from  the  golden 
beach  of  Alaj,  to  the  pleasant  green  groves  of  Oman,  wherein  the 
^irondrous  phoenix  was  wont  to  build  its  nest. 

"  Ad  built  unto  himself  a  palace  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and 
adorned  it  with  precious  stones  ;  the  waUs  were  covered  with  plates 
of  gold,  and  a  thousand  lamps  lighted  the  room  of  thrones  by  night. 
If  had  four  times  that  number  of  piimacles,  each  of  which  was 
tipped  by  a  pomgranate  of  pure  gold.  Around  it  were  trees,  the 
leaves  of  which  were  emeralds  from  the  mines  of  Mount  Zaharah, 
an  island  in  the  Red  Sea;    and  the  fruits  of  which  were  shining 
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pearls,  or  bunches  of  brilliant  rubies,  Tvhile  the  walks  between 
were  strewed  with  powdered  musk  and  amber,  to  be  soft  under 
the  naked  feet  of  the  beautiful  odalisques  who  dwelt  in  them.  On 
this  palace  Ad  spared  no  labour,  neither  spared  he  any  cost,  to 
make  it  like  a  terrestrial  paradise. 

"Now,  puffed  up  with  inordinate  vanity,  he  took  upon  himself 
the  character  of  a  god;  but  to  punish  this,  and  the  exceeding 
wickedness  of  his  luxurious  people,  after  they  had  refused  to  hear 
tlic  preaching  of  his  brother,  the  Prophet  Hud,  there  came  upon 
Aden  a  long  drought,  that  lasted  for  many  years,  during  which 
the  scorching  sun  seemed  to  draw  nearer  and  more  near  every  dav, 
till  the  earth  became  burning  hot,  and  turned  to  yellow  sand ; 
while  the  rocks  rent  and  split,  the  sea  shrank,  and  all  vegetable 
life  died,  for  the  beautiful  rose  garden  of  Irem  became  scorched 
up,  and  withered  away  as  if  a  tongue  of  flame  had  passed  over 
it,  and  nothiag  remained  but  the  emerdd  trees  with  their  ruby 
fruit. 

"  In  great  raisery,  the  people  of  Ad  sent  their  only  good  man, 
Kajl  Ibn  Saad,  witli  seventy  of  their  wisest  and  best  elders,  to  the 
City  of  the  Faitliful,  to  pray  for  rain ;  but,  lo  !  they  plunged  into 
all  manner  of  sin,  forgetting  their  mission  of  prayer,  until  some 
words  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  a  wanton  dancer  of  Oman,  who 
said  she  was  athirst,  and  wanted  more  wine,  recalled  the  sufferings 
of  their  people ;  then  they  implored  Heaven  to  send  them  rain ;  upon 
which,  even  while  they  prayed,  there  appeared  in  the  firmament  three 
clouds — a  red,  a  wliite,  and  a  black  one. 

"  Then  a  terrible  voice  summoned  Kajl  to  choose  one  for  the 
people  of  Irem,  and  after  long  and  mature  deliberation,  he  chose" 
the  third,  or  dark  one  ;  being  assured  it  must  contain  the  greatest 
supply  of  rain;  and  the  Addites  hailed  with  joy  the  shadow  of  this 
cloud  as  it  passed  over  their  scorched  plains  and  sunburnt  valleys, 
sayin,^ — 

" '  Lo  !  this  is  the  traversing  cloud  which  brmgeth  rain — the  bounty 
of  heaven.' 

"  '  Nay,'  answered  Hud,  '  it  is  what  ye  chose,  a  cloud,  verily,  but 
it  containeth  only  the  wind  of  sure  vengeance.' 

"Then  they  mocked  him  with  loud' laughter ;  but,  alas!  for  ths 
shortsightedness  of  mortals  ! 

"  That  black  cloud  was  charged  with  aU  the  wrath  of  heaven ;  for 
fire,  smoke,  ond  ashes  came  out  of  its  dusky  bosom,  with  a  burning 
■wind  from  the  sands  of  the  west,  and  in  tliree  days  the  people  of  Ad 
and  Irem  had  ])assed  away !  They  were  no  longer  men  or  women. 

'•'  They  shrank,  withered,  and  became  monkeys,  for  the  greatness 
of  their  sins,  and  in  that  shape  tliey  yet  dwell  in  Aden."* 

"  And  what  became  of  the  stately  city  of  those  giants  ?"  I  asked, 
somewhat  amused  by  the  legend,  which  contained  a  good  moral,  how- 

»  See  Sale's  Koran. 
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ever,  and  smiling  as  I  remembered  the  reed-covered  wigwams  adjoin- 
ing our  barrack  at  Aden. 

'•'It  still  exists." 

"Exists  !  but  where?" 

"  In  the  deserts  of  Aden,"  replied  Amina,  with  the  most  implicit 
good  faith,  "  yet  it  has  never  been  seen  save  once.  In  the  reign  of 
the  Khahf  Moawijah,  a  traveller,  named  AbdaUa  Ibn  Kalila,  having 
lost  his  wav  at  the  foot  of  the  Coffee  Mountains,  journeyeri  on  in 
great  feai-,  lest  the  Subbeihi  Arabs  should  rob  and  slay  him ;  and 
gladly  he  urged  his  weary  dromedary  towards  the  gates  of  a  noble 
city  vrhich  appeared  before  him  in  the  Hght  of  the  rising  moon.  The 
portals,  whicli  were  of  vast  height,  with  gates  of  polished  brass,  stood 
open,  as  if  inviting  him  to  enter. 

"  The  streets  were  formed  by  long  Hues  of  mighty  structui^es  that 
stretched  away  in  far  and  dim  perspective — columns  and  arcades  of 
marble  and  jasper,  with  gilded  domes,  and  taU  and  slender  minarets, 
white  as  snow,  with  gilded  vanes  and  pinnacles  that  glittered  in  the 
liquid  moonlight,  while  thousands  of  coloured  lamps  lit  up  every 
long  vista  and  magnificent  peristyle. 

"  But  ever vAr here  there  reigned  a  dread,  a  solemn,  and  an  awful 

silence — ^yea,   the   silence  of    the  deepest  grave — for  the  terrided 

traveller  heard  only  the  footfalls  of  his  own  cli-omedary  echoing  under 

'  each  stupendous  colonnade  and  empty  vault,  or  the  spash  of  the  lonely 

fountains  that  sparkled  in  the  soKtude  of  the  market-places. 

"  In  all  that  wondrous  city's  vast  extent — for  it  was  a  city  to  which 
Mocha  and  ^Medina  were  but  hamlets,  and  even  Mecca,  the  mother  of 
cities,  was  but  an  Arab  camp — not  even  a  spider  moved,  or  the 
'  smallest  insect  crept ! 

"For  hours  this  weary  son  of  Kahlah  wandered  on  in  terror  and 
affright,  as  one  in  a  wild  and  appaUing  dream,  for  these  colossal  streets 
were  apparently  without  end,  and  seemed  to  multiply  themselves  before 
hiin ;  at  last  he  beheld  a  lofty  gate  higher  than  the  ^ome  of  the  Kaaba, 
and  beyond  it  lay  the  green  Coffee  Mountains. 

"  Gladly  he  issued  forth,  and  calling  upon  the  blessed  name  of  the  . 
Prophet,  in  his  joy,  looked  back;  but  lo  !  not  a  vestige,  not  a  stone  I 
of  that  silent  city  was  visible!     He  saw  only  the  far  extent  of  a' 
^een  plain,  where  the  rice  and  maize  were  waving  their  long  stalks 
m  the  l^right  moonlight,  and  the  dense  groves  of  orange  and  citron 
that  clothed  the  sides  of  the  bordering  hills ;  and  never  since  then 
has  the  doomed  city  of  the  transformed  Addites  been  visible  to 
mortal  eyes ;  for  he  who  rides  through  what  seems  a  fertile  valley  or 
a  barren  desert,  may  be  close  to  its  echoing  walls,  and  yet  be  unable 
to  behold  the  smallest  trace  thereof." 

The  end  of  this  story  brought  us  to  the  time  for  marching,  and 
after  the  necessary  arrangements  we  left  the  caravansera,  and  joined 
the  escort  of  the  vizier,  at  the  street  of  the  great  bazaar,  where  fruit, 
bread,  salt,  and  butter  are  sold,  and  opposite  to  which  is  another, 
^here  new  garments  are  bartered  for  old—or  vice  versa. 
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CHAPTER  XLIY. 

ADTZyiUHZS   ON   THE   ROAD. 

Langlet  and  I  rode  our  ovna.  horses,  but  Amina,  and  a  female  atten- 
dant procui-ed  for  her  through  the  kindness  of  the  old  katib,  were 
iaoimted  on  a  stout  and  handsome  di'omedary.  They  were  muffled 
2i  their  veils  and  black  silk  mellayes,  and  rode  under  the  shade  of  a 
i)road  umbrella. 

The  vizier  was  magnificently  armed  and  mounted,  and  was  attended 
by  a  brilhant  train  of  horsemen,  with  long  lances,  under  the  Arab 
captain,  Mahmoud  All  Badi%  who  on  the  previous  dav  had  been 
friendly  enough  to  inform  me  (though  an  infidel)  that  it  would  be 
very  unsafe  to" leave  Amina  alone  at  the  caravansera,  until  our  return 
from  the  Castle  of  the  Graces — a  measm-e  first  proposed  by  Langley, 
who  wished  to  remain  with  her. 

We  passed  a  stragsrling  subui'b,  occupied  by  nearly  three  thousand 
Jews,  and  entered  on  the  beautiful  plain  of  E.odda.  The  sun  was 
verging  towards  the  west,  and  its  golden  gleam  was  falling  on 
mosque  and  spire,  on  each  embattled  tower,  and  on  the  thi-ee  great 
brick  palaces  of  the  Imaimi  Mahedi,  as  we  rode  from  Sana,  and  saw 
the  long  shadow  of  Mount  IS'ikkum  falling  far  across  the  stony  vale 
in  which  the  city  stands.  ^ 

The  ^'izier  looked  so  frequently  at  Amina,  as  we  rode  by  his  side, 
that  my  suspicions  were  excited,  and  I  began  to  surmise  that  she 
might  have  been  quite  as  safe  if  left,  as  Tred  had  proposed,  ia  /iis 
care  at  the  caravansera. 

"  So  her  name  is  Amina,"  said  the  grey-eyed  vizier  (the  Arabs 
have  a  great  prejudice  against  grey  eyes),  "  a  pretty  name  enough, 
and  the  first  who  bore  it  was  the  mother  of  our  Prophet.  And  this 
damsel  is  an  Abdala  ?  Ah ;  they  are  always  handsome,  the  women 
of  the  Abdali.     Is  she  young  ?" 

"  Just  sixteen,"  said  I,  brieflv. 

"And  beautiful?" 

"  Beyond  conception !"  said  the  unwary  proprietor. 

''  Excuse  me :  but  not  being  true  believers,  I  may  speak  to  yon 
about  her.  Sixteen,  and  beautiful  ?  By  the  blacked'^-eyed  maids  of 
paradise,  you  were  wise  to  purchase  her,  for  young  damsels  are 
channing !  Old  ones  are  all  humbug — a  blot  on  creation  and  a  mis- 
take from  the  beginning ;  but  we  keep  few  about  us  here,  where  the 
faithful  are  allowed  a  promiscuous  supply." 

"  I  can  assure  you,  my  lord,"  said  Fred,  "  you  can  form  no  idea  or 
Amiga's  loveliness  and  winning  manner  !" 

"  Have  you  married  her  r"  asked  Rabd-al-Hoosi,  drily,  while  I  gave 
Pred  a  warning  glance. 

"  Married  her — what  a  question — why  ?'* 
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"  TTell — never  praise  a  -woman  until  you  have  done  so,"  repKed  the 
vizier,  with  one  of  his  hearty  kughs,  in  which  the  young  nakib  and 
the  old  secretary  of  course  joined. _  "Present  her  to  our  lord,  the 
sultan,  and  should  she  find  favour  in  his  sight,  your  mission  wiU  be 
achieved." 

"  I  thank  you,"  repKed  Ered,  suppressing  his  anger  at  the  sugges- 
tion, "  but  I  should  as  soon  think  of  presenting  my  own  head." 

"  Ey  making  one  sign  with  his  sublime  finger,  the  Imaum  might 
take  Ijoth  in  a  moment,"  replied  Rabd,  looking  Fred  calmly  in  the 
face ;  '•  but,  presenting  handsome  women  to  Solyman,  is  like  carr\'ing 
pepper  to  Hindustan ;  for  the  silent  slave,  whom  he  loves  at  present, 
is  said  to  sui-pass  all  the  roses  in  his  garden  of  love." 

"We  rode  by  a  path  among  the  mountains,  the  sides  of  which  were 
teeming  with  fertility ;  for  there  grevr  the  coffee  plant,  the  olive,  and 
the  v.'^d  sugar-cane,  the  date,  the  grape,  and  the  pomegranate,  while 
the  green  melon  and  the  soft  pulpy  gourd,  vrith  their  fibrous  creepers, 
were  woven  and  matted  together  by  the  side  of  the  narrow  path. 
The  golden  gleam  yet  lingered  on  the  mountain  slopes,  and  a  warm 
cream-tint  rested  on  the  glittering  city  we  had  left.  It  was  evening 
now,  but  aU  the  vale  of  Sana,  where  the  Shab  was  winding  towards 
the  Indian  Sea,  was  palpitating  in  the  sunny  glow.  In  our  front  and 
rear  rode  the  horsemen  of  Ali  Badr,  all  pure  Arabs  of  the  old  race,  as 
their  large  black  eyes,  jet  hair,  high  foreheads,  and  bushy  beards  de- 
clared ;  while  their  bright  flowing  gannents,  scarlet  turbans,  lances, 
bucklers,  and  horses,  so  richly  caparisoned,  reminded  me  of  the  old 
Spanish  ballads  about  the  Cid  E.oarigo,  and  his  battles  with  the  Moors 
of  Granada. 

"VYe  made  a  temporary  halt  near  a  well  between  two  green  hills, 
for  the  Mohamedan  prayer,  as  the  sun  dipped  below  the  horizon ;  and 
then  a  simple  refreshment  was  taken  —  cakes  of  dliourra,  or  coarse 
miUet  seed,  kneaded  A^ith  camel's  milk,  and  then  a  draught  of  water 
into  which  there  was  shaken  a  little  ginger  powder,  a  spice  in  which 
the  Yemenees  delight. 

"  One  of  those  hiUs  whereon  tho2c  seest  a  grove  of  palms,"  said  the 
vizier,  who,  when  addressing  us  generally,  used  that  mode  which  is 
now  obsolete  in  our  language,  "  was  crowned  by  one  of  the  seven  i 
temples  which  the  ancient  Arabs  dedicated  to  the  seven  planets.  It 
was  in  honour  of  Venus,  but  was  destroyed  by  the  Khalif  Osmau 
and  when  the  foundation-stone  was  raised,  there  was  found  graven 
upon  it  a  prophecy,  that  he  who  destroyed  the  tempU  would  be  slam  P' 

"Andwasitfiilfilled?" 

"  When  Osman  saw  it,  he  rent  his  beard  and  garments  in  great 
fear,  and  prayed  to  Heaven  for  protection,  but  none  was  given,  and 
he  ])erished  in  Medina,  where,  wliilc  liokling  the  Koran  in  his  aged 
hands,  he  was  he^vn  to  pieces  by  the  cimet  ers  of  Ayeslm,  the  fire 
brand  of  Islam.  On  the  other  hill,  where  the  desert  wind  has  scathed 
the  coffee  groves,  Solyman  Ibn  Daood  rested,  on  the  noon  of  that  day 
when  he  set  out  from  ^ledina." 
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"  How/*  said  I,  in  astonishment :  "  Medina  is  near.y  six  hundred 
Arabian  miles  distant." 

'•  Weil,"  continued  the  vizier,  dipping  his  hands  in  the  fountain 
and  sprinkling  his  beard,  "  that  mattered  little  to  Solyman.  for  he 
possessed  a  carpet  of  green  silk,  woven  more  curiously  than  those  of 
the  Guebres  — the  fu-e-vrorshippers  of  our  own  day,  —  and  it  was  so 
large  that  it  held  his  throne  with  all  his  court  and  arrny,  horse,  foot, 
and  chariots ;  thus,  by  one  word  he  could  transport  the  whole  to  any 
p&rt  of  the  world ;  and  thus  it  was  he  passed  over  Sana  about  noon, 
canopied  by  a  thousand  eagles,  whose  outspread  wings  protected  him 
from  the  sunbeams.  And  in  the  valley  between  those  mils  stood  the 
calm,  grove  which  the  Prophet,  by  a  miracle,  destroyed  in  a  night, 
because  of  the  uncharitable  hearts  of  its  owners.*  Many  such  stories 
might  I  tell,  for  every  rock  and  hill,  every  ruined  wall  and  wayside 
well  hath  its  history  :  but,  alas  !  thine  ears  are  sealed  up  like  those 
of  the  five  scofi'ers  of  the  Koreish,  against  the  Aixine  truths  of  Islam, 
and  the  time-honoured  traditions  which  corroborate  them.  La  Allah 
il  Allah  !  Mahmouda  nisoul  Allah  I"'  he  added,  turning  up  his  eyes, 
and  beating  his  breasi  seven  times ;  "  let  us  mount  and  depart !" 

Though  this  was  said  and  done  with  the  greatest  fervour  and  devo- 
tion, I  remembered  the  sudden  production  of  the  bottles  of  wine 
and  brandy  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  felt,  I  know  not  why,  a 
renewed  suspicion  of  this  great  personage  Rabd-al-Hoosi,  who  made 
himself  so  friendly  and  facetious  with  entire  strangers,  and  whose 
cunning  grey  eyes  seemed  to  glitter  with  an  incessant  leer  or 
twinkle. 

I  mentioned  my  thoughts  to  Amina  as  we  mounted  again  and  set 
forth ;  she  assured  me  that  the  Vizier  of  Sana  was  esteemed  as  a 
very  mirror  of  truth  and  wisdom :  but  of  the  Imaum  Solyman,  the 
Sheikli  of  sheikhs.  Slave  of  the  Prophet,  and  Giver  of  Crowns,  &:c. 
&c.  &c. — for  so  this  tremendous  little  potentate  styled  himself, — 
she  gave  a  most  appalling  account,  and  as  the  horsemen  were  consi- 
derably in  advance  and  rear  of  us,  and  as  her  female  slave  was  a 
mute,  she  spoke  without  reserve  or  fear. 

"  He  is  treacherous,  remorseless,  and  tp-annical/"'  said  Amina, 
whose  eyes  seemed  to  speak  as  they  flashed  under  her  veil ;  "  my 
brother  Mohamed  has  told  me  that  none  dare  approach  him,  even 
to  kiss  his  slippers,  save  on  their  knees,  -^-ith  their  beards  on  the 
carpet.  His  cruelties  have  made  him  dread  his  own  sons,  so  he  has 
banished  them  to  remote  and  distant  castles.  He  has  more  than, 
thhty  daughters,  all  of  whom  he  has  wedded  to  sheikhs  and  emirs. 
in  some  instances  forcing  them  to  divorce  or  destroy  wives  of  their 
own  choice.  He  has  borrowed  vast  sums  from  Jews  and  Parsees, 
whose  heads  were  struck  off  when  they  importuned  for  payment 
When  he  becomes  jealous  of  the  power  or  popularity  of  any  warlike 
sheikh,  he  heaps  honours  upon  him  in  public,  and  orders'  him  the 

•  Koran. 
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bowstring  in  private — or  despatches  him  openly  upon  some  splendid 
embassy,  and  sends  secretly  a  party  of  Bedouins  to  "waylay  and 
murder  him.  Three  of  liis  own  brothers,  aU  brave  and  good  men, 
who  had  interceded  for  thi^ee  old  dervishes  whom  he  condemned  to 
die,  were  strangled  also — but  with  cords  of  silk,  as  the  blood  of  an 
imaum  cannot  be  shed.  He  put  all  his  father's  wives  to  death  on 
his  succession,  lest  any  of  them  might  have  children;  and  he  fre- 
quently seizes  and  marries  the  wives  of  others,  his  scruples  being 
entirely  removed  by  the  cunning  Santon  jSioureddia,  who  said,  that 
though  there  was  no  law  for  such  thiags,  yet  there  was  o?ie  whic^ 
said  that  the  mightv  Sultan  of  Sana,  the  Shadow  of  the  Prophet 
upon  earth,  miglit;  do  as  he  pleased;  and  Solyman  has  iavariably 
done  so." 

Such  was  the  wise  potentate  on  whom  I  was  to  urge  the  advan- 
tages of  an  alliance  with  her  Majesty ! 

'•'Ha!  ha!"  laughed  the  vizier,  as  Amiaa  concluded;  "by  the 
beard  of  Ali !  there  has  never  been  such  a  biography  given  siace  the 
devils  shaved  the  Queen  of  Saba !" 

Amina  uttered  a  cry  of  terror;  for,  unseen  by  us,  Rabd-al-Hoosi 
had  ridden  close  up  on  the  other  side  of  her  dromedary,  and  thus 
heard  all  that  the  innocent  girl  had  told  me  in  confidence.  I  could 
make  no  reply ;  for  a  moment  my  soul  seemed  in  my  mouth,  and  I 
trembled  for  the  punishment  which,  in  such  a  land  of  barbarians, 
might  await  this  freedom  of  expression.  But  after  a  time  she  smiled 
again,  and  remained  perfectly  placid ;  for  the  strong  conviction  that 
it  is  completely  futile  to  attempt  averting  one's  destiny  imparts  a 
desperate  self-possession  to  the  Moslem  under  any  circumstances. 

'•'  Pred,"  said  I,  checking  my  horse  a  little,  "  what  do  you  think  oi 
this  account  of  his  majesty  the  sultan — flattering,  is  it  not  ?" 

"'  I  think  he  is  an  unparalleled  old  brute,  and  might  run  in  a  cur- 
ricle with  Bluebeard,  or  Henry  YIII.  It  would  be  well  for  us  to 
be  safe  again  with  the  regiment,  in  whole  skins.  Ah,  if  the  sultaa 
should  see  or  hear  of  Amina,  and  attempt  to  seize  her !" 

"  WeU  ?" 

""VYell!"  reiterated  Fred,  with  rising  anger;  "can  you  think  of 
such  a  thing  with  patience  ?" 

"  She  is  his  subject." 

"  "Were  she  ten  times  his  subject,  I  would  give  him  the  contents 
of  this  revolver,  and  shall  do  so,  even  were  he  greater  than  the  Khahf 
Haroun,  instead  of  being  merely  the  petty  tyrant  of  this  most  petty 
kingdom." 

"  Then  you  love  this  Arab  girl,  Fred  ?" 

"  You  iisk  a  very  plain  question — it  deserves  as  plain  an  answer— 
/  do  love  her.     Well  r" 

"  Do  you  love  her  wisely  ?" 

"  That  is  another,  and  an  unpleasant  consideration.  Look  at  the 
dear  fairy,  Hilton,  as  she  sits  bustled  up  on  the  hump  of  that  honest 
old  dromedary,  -with  her  black  eyes  peering  througn  her  veil,  and 
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Ler  pretty  hand  playino:  with  the  fringe  of  her  parasol !  I  love  her 
in  spite  of  mysell';  for  the  pm-est,  dearest,  and  most  tender  emotions 
swell  up  in  my  heart  every  time  she  adchesses  me." 

"  Of  course — these  are  only  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  a  regular 
love-tit — even  Dr.  Splmt  could  not  cure  you." 

"  Be  assured,  my  dear  Frank,  there  is  something  both  enchanting 
and  painful  in  the  conviction  that  this  charming  girl  loves  me,"  said 
Pred,  urging  his  horse  nearer  mine ;  '"'  but  what  am  I  to  do  \\ith 
her  ?     Itis  really  veiy  perplexing  !" 

"  You  cannot  have  the  smallest  idea  of  marriage?"  I  suggested. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  too  much  regard  for  the  girl  to 
think  ever  of  marrying  her." 

"  How  flattering  to  the  future  J\Irs.  Langley,  whoever  she 
may  be  !" 

"  Could  I  take  her  to  the  regunent,  or,  worse  stiR,  home  to  my 
family  ?  An  uneducated  yet  beautiful  Arab — what  would  my  mother 
— what  would  ray  fashionable  and  highly-accomplished  sisters  say  ? 
And  what  would  all  my  pretty,  flirting,  and,  it  may  be,  disappointed 
cousins  say  and  think  too  ?" 

'•  That  you  were  mad,  Hkely." 

"  She  thinks  not  of  maniage  after  o?(/'  mode,  because  she  has  no 
idea  of  so  indissoluble  a  tie ;  but  I,  who  know  better,  would  be  a 
rascal  to  contemplate  it  after  hers  ;  and  it  would,  indeed,  be  painful 
and  humihating  to  her,  if  she  knew  how  I,  one  on  whom  she  has 
lavished  all  her  heart,  and  founded  all  her  hopes,  regard  her;  a 
poor  and  unlettered  barbarian,  whom  it  would,  as  you  say  with  bitter 
truth,  be  thought  a  madness  to  marry.  Yet,  she  is  the  daughter  of 
an  emu-,  whose  race  goes  back  to  the  days  of  Ishmael,  and  beats 
hollov,-  the  longest  pedigree  of  our  English,  or  even  your  Scottish 
families,  who  have  no  Nonnan  Conquest  to  date  their  honours 
from." 

"I  am  glad  that  your  ideas  on  this  subject  are  so  sensible.  This 
Arab  love  is  all  very  romantic,  and  so  forth ;  but  in  a  marriage  with 
Amina,  where  would  be  the  chariot-and-four,  the  bride  in  her  pretty 
nuptial  bonnet — all  fair  beauty  and  blonde  lace,  white  flowers  and  piiili 
blushes — the  dean  in  his  lawn  sleeves — the — " 

"  The  devW. !  Oh,  no ;  but  I  have  been  going  a  little  too  far. 
Why  the  deuce  did  you  leave  me  with  her  for  a  whole  forenoon  ?" 

"Why  the  deuce  did  you  stay?" 

"  I  made  amazing  progress  in  my  Arabic  during  your  absence. 

"  '  Then  there  were  sighs  the  deeper  for  suppression. 
And  stolen  glances  sweeter  for  the  theft ' " 

Here  I  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

^ "  I  have  heard  you  quote  those  lines  twenty  times,  to  twenty 
different  crirls." 

"Wher^e?"  asked  Fred. 

"At  Berwick,  York,  Canterbury " 
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■'  And  now  here,  at  Sana,"  said  he,  laugliing  too  ;  "  what  strange 
lives  we  lead — we  fellows  who  follow  the  drum!" 


CHAPTER  XLY. 

THE    CASTLE    OF   THE   GRACES. 

We  crossed  a  river,  and  the  clear,  cold  night,  with  its  brilliantly- 
spangled  sky,  and  chilly  dew  that  dropped  from  every  broad  palm- 
leaf,  and  every  blade  of  grass,  had  set  in  ere  we  saw  before  us,  on 
the  summit  of  a  steep  eminence,  the  lights  of  Hesn-al-Mouhabib,  or 
the  Castle  of  the  Graces,  the  residence  of  the  imaum,  whom  his 
vizier  never  mentioned  but  vrith  the  deepest  respect,  and  in  the 
most  absurd  terms  of  Oriental  hyperbole,  especially  when  the  nakib 
Ali  Badr  was  in  hearing. 

Near  the  path  by  wliich  we  approached  it,  we  perceived  the  bodies 
of  several  Tutliahs,  who  had  been  Imng  alive  by  the  shoulder-blades 
on  iron  hooks,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  until  they  perished  under 
the  beaks  and  claws  of  jackals  and  vultures,  these  served  as 
pleasant  fingerposts  to  the  sultan's  abode  of  delights. 

This  fortress  is  built  of  unbumed  brick  and  stone,  with  massive 
battlements,  and  presented  a  number  of  those  arched  galleries  and 
arcades  wliich  we  see  represented  in  \-iews  of  the  Alhambra,  and 
great  masses  of  beautiful  arabesque  fretwork  intricately  detailed. 
The  great  portal  was  of  marble,  ornamented  by  many  dozens  of 
Chinese  vases,  and  defended  by  two  large  brass  guns.  The  gates 
jarred  heavily  as  they  were  closed  behind  us.  I  found  myscK  gazing 
wistfully  at  them,  and  I  know  not  how,  or  why  it  was,  but  there 
stole  over  me  a  strange  melancholy,  an  undefined  anxiety,  when  I 
found  that  we  were  faiiiy  among  the  guards,  and  behind  the  gates  of 
Solyman. 

Could  I  have  seen  the  future  1 

The  building  was  surrounded  by  a  high  fortified  wall,  pierced  with 
loopholes.  It  was  divided  into  two  great  masses ;  one  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  officers  of  state,  the  guards,  and  attendants ;  the  other 
was  the  sacred  quarter  of  the  seraglio,  where  the  sultan  resided  ^nth 
no  less  than  seven  hundred  ladies.  Many  of  the  apailmeuts  were 
floored  with  marble,  and  decorated  by  innumerable  knots,  stars, 
crescents,  and  festoons  of  stucco,  with  inscriptions  from  the  Koran, 
painted  in  gold  and  green ;  the  ceilings  were  of  carved  walnut-wood ; 
orange,  lemon,  and  citron  trees  spread  their  branches  round  the 
windows  without,  while  imiumerable  little  fountains,  playing  in  basins 
of  white  marble,  imparted  a  dehghtful  coolness  within.  The  whole 
fortress  occupied  a  piece  of  tabular  rock,  and  in  the  foundations  of 
it,  his  father,  inspired  by  some  heathenish  spirit,  had  built  alive  the 
most  beautiful  virgin  of  his  seraglio. 

A  long  range  of  stables  occupied  one  side  of  the  quadrangle,  and 
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there  werft  kept  the  horses  of  the  guards  and  the  cameb  of  the 
la-dies,  who,  when  they  yentiired  abroad,  were  enclosed  in  large  cages 
covered  with  hangings  of  crimson  silk,  and  stuifed  ^vith  cushions  of 
down.  The  entrance  to  these  enclo^ures  was  a  smaR  oj)emng,  con* 
cealed  by  a  linen  curtain,  and  any  man  attempting  to  raise  it  woidd 
have  been  slain  on  the  instant  by  Osman,  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  even 
were  he  the  sultan's  only  son. 

To  these  stables  our"  horses  were  led,  and  the  vizier's  secretary 
procured  us  a  suite  of  apartments,  with  baths  and  fountains  for  our 
own  use.  He  politely  offered  to  lodge  Amina  in  the  harem  of  ]u3 
o^vn  women ;  on  this  suggestion  I  turned  to  Fred,  whom  I  concluded 
it  would  most  interest. 

"No,  no — say  no,"  said  he,  pulling  my  sleeve.  "I  mistrust  all 
these  feUows,  and  this  one  only  a  httle  less  than  his  master." 

I  had  only  to  hint  my  friend's  reluctance,  when  a  chamber  was  at 
once  procured,  with  slaves  to  attend  her,  and  with  strict  injunctions 
to  remember  her  old  custom  now,  and  show  her  charming  face  to 
none,  we  bade  her  adieu,  for  the  night  was  now  far  advanced,  and 
our  benishes  were  dripping  wet  with  moisture. 

The  luxuries  of  the  most  magnificent  house  at  home  dwindled  into 
nothingness  when  compared  to  those  of  our  bedchambers.  ^Ve  were 
lighted'to  them  by  Nubian  boys,  dressed  in  white,  and  bearing  tapers 
perfumed  with  musk  and  amber ;  the  richest  carpets  covered  the 
floors  :  the  walls  were  hung  with  silk,  and  the  low,  square  beds  were 
canopied  by  cloth  of  silver ;  the  pillows  were  of  white  velvet,  woven 
with  foliage  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  comer  tassels  were  clusters  o< 
turquoises  round  a  ruby.  The  vases  and  ewers  were  of  the  most 
beautiful  china,  and  beside  each  bed  there  lay  on  a  low  tai)oui-ette,  a 
Damascened  sabre,  and  a  sdver  drinking-cup  filled  with  sherbet,  lest 
we  should  be  thirsty  in  the  night. 

My  chamber  adjoined  Fred's. 

"  No  one  will  believe  all  this,  Hilton,  when  we  tell  them  about 
it,"  said  he. 

"  Then  let  those  who  doubt,  come  to  Hesn-al-Moulialnb,  and  prove 
it  for  themselves,"  said  I. 

The  walls  were  inscribed  as  usual  witli  moral  and  pious  sentences 
from  the  Koran.  By  these,  a  train  of  salutary  reflections  may  be 
starteo,  a  current  of  happy  thought  awakened,  an  act  of  goodness 
inspin  r!,  or  one  of  wickedness  arrested.  The  doorways  were  hzng 
?;ith  Persian  silk,  dyed  into  figures  of  scarlet  birds,  fruit  and  gold 
flowers,  on  a  pale  blue  ground  ;  the  coverlets  were  of  green  Pers'-an 
velvet,  having  flowers  of  silver  and  gold  gummed  on  them.  Every- 
thing  was,  as  Langley  said.  ''sinfuUv  luxurious." 

"Adieu,  and  may  ycaw-  dreams  be  happy!"  said  the  venerable 
katib,  as  he  bade  us  good  night;  "to-morrow  you  will  be  received  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Twenty-four  Windows,  by  the  Light  of  the  World 
End  Star  of  the  Seraglio." 

"  Wlio  the  deuce  is  she  r"  asked  Fred. 
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''She''  reiterated  the  katib,  -^th  indignant  surprise,  "I  mean  his 
Sublime  Majesty  the  Imaum  Solyman  !''"  And  the  old  man  abraptly 
retii'ed  before  mV  friend  could  apologize. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

^:he  head  and  the  heakt. 

Next  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  while  the  old  katib  took  me,  after 
breakfast,  round  this  fortress  of  which  the  Yemenees  are  very  vain, 
Pred  begged  to  be  excused,  and  repaired  to  the  apartment  of  Amingt, 
to  continue  his  study  of  Arabic,  no  doubt ;  and  so  he  said ;  but  I 
had  great  reason  to  dread  that  thii  addition  to  the  finishing  touch 
he  had  received  at  old  Trinity  College,  might  play  the  very  devil 
with  us  both,  if  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  fiery  Abdala 
Mohamed. 

As  I  afterwards  discovered,  his  studies  made  great  progress  that 
morning,  and  the  hackneyed  aphorism,  that  "  women  have  more  heart 
and  less  head  than  men,"  explains  all  poor  Amina's  foUy,  though  it 
affords  no  excuse  for  Fred  Langley  encouraging  her  to  love  him. 

The  bright  momins:  sun  shone  through  the  festooned  curtains  of 
an  arched  window,  an3  in  the  full  glow  of  its  radiance  she  sat  on  a 
pile  of  cushions,  in  her  pretty  Oriental  dress,  and  quite  unveiled. 
Old  instinct  made  her  hasten  to  assome  her  screen,  when  Langley 
threw  himself  on  one  knee  beside  her,  and  gently  drew  it  aside. 

She  looked  imploringly  and  lovingly  at  him ;  her  fine  eyes  were 
Pull  of  the  joyous  teai's  which  dared  not  fall,  and  her  pretty  lips 
trembled  vdth  the  words  she  knew  not  how  to  utter.  She  was  too 
mchanting  to  be  resisted  or  avoided  by  one  whose  heart,  like  Fred's, 
«^as  full  of  her. 

"  I  beseech  you  to  give  me  my  veil,"  said  she,  trembling.  ^ 

'•'Dear,  dear  Amina,"  said  Langley,  '-'why  would  you  hide  your 
'eatures  from  one  who  loves  you  as  I  do  ?  Ah,  if  you  could  but 
tove  me  in  return — " 

"  I  do  love  you !"  said  little  Amina,  with  surprise,  while,  blushing 
md  palpitating,  she  stretched  out  her  hands,  and  gazed  with  her 
>lack  eyes  full^upon  him  ;  "  yea,  so  dearly,  that  you  will  find  none 
n  all  the  world  who  will  love  you  more  I"' 

Giddy  with  pleasure  at  this  startling  but  artless  avowal,  Fred 
)ressed"^her  to  Ins  heart,  and  she  shed  a  shower  of  happy  tears. 

"  And  will  you  love  me  always  ?"  asked  Fred,  without  considering 
vhether  he  would  r'^.ciprocate  to  the  same  extent. 

"  Oh !  I  will  love  thee  for  ever — yea,  as  Kadijah — as  Ayesha  loved 
he  Prophet,  vriU  I  love  thee.  My  heart  is  full  of  thee.  I  am  but  a 
)00i'  and  ignorant  Arab  giil  compared  with  thee,  yet  my  brother  is 
^  great  emir  !  and  I  promise — oh,  v»hat  can  I  promise  thee,  for  thou 
irt  a — Kafii',  and  behevest  in  notliing  !" 
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Oblivions  of  all,  they  sat  there  long  and  happily.  Amina's  head 
rested  on  Fred's  shoulder,  and  his  arms  were  around  her ;  and  thus 
they  reclined,  chin  deep,  among  those  delightful  cushions  on  whict 
the  faithful  are  so  fond  of  stretching  theii'  languid  limbs.  The  distanl 
hills  shone  in  the  warm  sunshine,  and  the  soft  wind  wafted  th( 
balmy  fragrance  of  a  thousand  evergreen  coffee  groves  down  the 
open  valley,  and  Fred  was  at  least  ui  the  seventh  heaven. 

"  And  you  believe,"  said  he,  stroking  the  thick  black  wavy  tressq 
•of  her  hair,  "  that  because  you  are  an  Ai-ab,  your  love  will  never  pass 
•away  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Amina,  looking  up  with  her  humid  eyes,  and  em 
braciag  his  arm,  "  I  will  love  you  when  an  old — old  woman !" 

"Alas  !  dear  Amina,  listen  to  what  a  certam  Frankish  wi'iter  says 
'  There  is  no  passion  which  causes  so  strong  an  illusion  as  love,  anc 
its  violence  we  construe  into  a  sign  of  its  dui-ation.  Overflowinj 
with  this  sentiment,  the  heart  extends  to  the  future,  and  wliile  thi 
love  lasts  we  think  it  will  never  end.  But  it  is  consumed  by  its  owi 
ardour ;  it  decays  with  youth ;  it  vanishes  with_  beauty,  and  die 
with  old  age ;  for  there  tiever  was,  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  ; 
pair  of  grey  haired  lovers  who  sighed  for  each  other  !'  so  said  Pvous 
seau  (whom  I  quote  from  memory),  and  is  this  not  a  sad  convictioi 
Amina?" 

The  Arab  girl  was  no  casuist  in  these  matters. 

"I  will  never  believe  it!"  said  she  passionately,  as  she  wept,  fo 
as  Fred  had  translated  slowly  and  laboriously,  every  word  fell  heavil 
on  her  light  heart;  "never!  I  love  once  and  for  ever.  The  Ara 
youth  loves  many,  but  the  Arab  maid  can  love  only  one  !  I  hav 
been  told  that  the  king  of  Frangistan  allows  each  man  to  have  bn 
one  wife  only.  Oh,  that  must  be  delightful — and  he  must  be  a  goo 
king !     Thou  wilt  take  poor  Amina  to  Frangistan  ?" 

"  Under  its  cloudy  sky  you  would  soon  long  for  the  suimy  plain 
of  Arabia  the  Happy." 

"Never,  while  with  thee  !" 

"  Dear — dear  Amina  (kiss,  for  the  twentieth  time)  I" 

"I  should  like  so  much  to  learn  thy  faith,"  said  she,  alter  a  Ion, 
pause. 

"  My — my — what,  Amina  ?" 

"  The  faith  of  the  Nassari — what  thou  lovest  must  be  good  fo 
Amina  to  know." 

"  Upon  my  honour — really — '* 

"  Canst  thou  not  teach  me  ?" 

"  Not  very  well,"  quoth  Fred,  somewhat  perplexed,  for  his  idea 
of  theology  and  metaphysics  were  somewhat  vague,  and  the  soi 
bright  eyes  that  were  tenderly  fixed  on  his,  were  not  calculate 
to  concentrate  his  mind  on  such  matters,  and  that  time  especially. 

"  Thou  canst,  and  wilt,  teach  me,  for  I  love  thee  !"  continued  i^' 
Arab. 

"  Ton  my  soul,  I  cannot — but  why  ?" 
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"  I  siiGiild  like  to  be  married  by  one  of  your  moollahs,  or  dervishes 
— now  ihou  uuderstandest  me,"  said  Ainina,  hiding  her  beautit'id 
but  crimsoned  face  in  his  breast. 

"Ah,  yes — of  course — to  be  sure,"  said  Fred,  kissing  her  ten- 
derly, for  his  heart  was  AATung  by  the  conflict  between  love  and 
ititerest,  duty  and  inclination.  He  loved  Amina  deeply,  and  at  the 
?ame  time,  oddly  enough,  wished  from  his  soul  that  he  had  never 
aeen  her !     Was  this  love  pure  ? 

I  have  mv  doubts  of  it. 

But  just  at  this  critical  moment  he  was  summoned  to  accompany 
He  to  the  presence  of  the  sultan,  and  he  obeyed  with  alacrity. 


CHAPTER  XLVn. 

THE   H-OJL   OP   THE   TWENTY-FOUH  WINDOWS. 

A  GRAND  procession  was  fonncd  to  conduct  the  sultan  from  the  wing 
of  the  castle  occupied  by  the  seraglio  to  the  Imll  of  the  twenty-foui- 
windows,  where  he  usually  sat  in — what  we  would  term — council; 
and  where  he  was  to  receive  us.  This  procession  was  the  more 
imposing,  because  for  the  three  preceding  months,  Soh-man  had,  as 
the  vizier  said,  "  committed  his  kingdom  to  the  care  of  Chance,  or 
Eblis,  and  sunned  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  Silent  One,"  for  so  had 
the  people  named  this  famous  slave,  who  had  not  spoken  since  she 
was  brought  to  the  Castle  of  the  Graces. 

Preceded  by  an  aged  emir,  who  bore  the  Koran  in  a  bag  of  scarlet 
silk  ;  preceded  also  by  his  sword,  pipe,  and  slipper  bearers  ;  by  fifty 
horses  and  as  many  camels,  four  abreast,  all  magnificently  caparisonecl 
with  housings  of  velvet,  gold,  and  silver,  each  having  a  battle-axe  and 
Damascus  sabre  suspended  at  its  saddle,  and  a  plume  of  feathers  on  its 
head,  and  led  by  a  hundi-ed  slaves  in  turbans  and  cummerbimds,  the 
sultan  appeared  plainly  apparelled,  riding  on  a  snow-wliite  horse, 
which  no  other  man  dared  mount.  On  one  side  of  liim  rode  the 
Vizier  Rabd  al  Hoosi;  on  the  other  the  katib,  and  over  them  was 
borne  an  enormous  parasol  of  green  silk,  fringed  with  gold  and 
surmounted  by  a  pomegranate  and  crescent  of  silver.  Osman  Oglou, 
or  black  Osman,  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  a  hideous  negro,  and  Baba 
Booii,  the  chief  strangler,  rode  behind  them,  in  gorgeous  attire.  Then 
came  many  l)amiers  of  red,  yellow,  green,  and  white,  the  Moslem  colours, 
charged  with  stars,  crescents,  and  the  double-bladed  sword  of  the 
Prophet:  and  a  host  of  Aj-ab  druimners  and  players  on  CNinbals, 
flutes,  gajjpahs,  bells,  timbrels,  pipes,  and  gongs  made  a  Iiideous 
medley  of  discord  in  the  rear. 

'■  Compared  to  our  fine  band,  is  not  this  hubbub  frightful  ?"  said 
fred,  as  we  saw  tlie  long  procession  wind  round  the  spacious  inner 
court  and  garden  in  coils  hke  a  snake,  till  the  sultan  alighted  at  the 
gilded  door,  througli  which  he  passed,  v.ith  several  of  his  officers 
and  attendants. 
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After  a  little  time  Ali  Badi-  ctime  to  condiict  us  to  the  royal 
presence,  and  he  led  us  tlu-ough  a  crowd  of  richly  dressed  and  well 
armed  Arab  officers,  guards,  half-naked  slaves,  and  grooms  with  black 
and  shitdug  faces,  into  a  hall  which  might  well  have  passed  for  the 
famous  one  in  the  palace  of  Aladdin,  for  it  had  tioeiity^four  windows, 
all  glazed  with  painted  Venetian  glass,  a  lofty-domed  roof,  painted 
blue,  and  starred  with  gold.  From  the  centre  hung  a  large  ball  of 
pohshed  silver.  Dark  faces,  fierce  eyes,  and  riclily  sparkhug  dresses, 
jewels,  poniards,  pistols,  cimitars,  turbans,  and  shawls  were  on  all 
sides  of  us.  Before  us  we  saw  a  pile  of  cushions  and  a  canopied 
throne;  beneath  our  feet  vrere  brilliant  Persian  carpets,  and  the 
whole  air  was  perfumed ;  but  though  the  hall  was  crowded,  there  waf 
not  a  single  sound  heard,  save  the  soft  murmur  of  the  fountains  that 
played  on  each  side  of  the  throne,  and  gave  an  impressive  solemnity 
to  the  scene. 

With  his  legs  crossed  and  a  pipe  in  his  hand,  we  saw  the  sultan,  an 
-old  and  digniiied,  but  irritable  looking  man,  with  quick,  fierce,  and 
restless  eyes,  seated  on  the  throne  of  cushions.  He  was  plainly 
attired  in  a  light  green  robe  laced  vrith  gold ;  his  turban,  like  Ids 
beard,  was  of  the  whiteness  of  snow ;  the  hilt  of  his  poniard  blazed 
with  diamonds,  and  from  it  hung  his  chaplet,  consisting  of  ninety-nine 
gigantic  rabies  of  Serendib — (Ceylon) ;  but  his  attire  was  the  most 
simple  in  the  hall,  except  our  o\\ni.  On  each  side  of  him  stood  j 
beardless  eunuch,  with  a  fan,  to  chase  away  the  flies. 

An  incident  wliich  occurred  during  our  first  interview  was  every 
way  calcidated  to  increase  the  grovring  fear  and  detestation  we  had  o\ 
him. 

On  his  knees  before  him,  with  his  face  resting  on  the  lower  step  of 
the  throne,  and  his  hands  bound  by  a  cord,  a  prisoner  was  grovelling, 
in  deadly  fear.  This  was  the  Dola  of  Abb,  who  had  been  accused  of 
being  converted  to  Christianity  by  a  Portuguese  priest,  and  who  had 
just  acknowledged  his  crime,  under  the  fierce  lowering  eyes  of  neai'ly 
five  hundred  mdignant  MussuLnen. 

"  Let  this  wretch  be  ten  times  bastinadoed,  and  then  be  impaled  in 
the  usual  way,"  said  the  Imaum,  in  the  most  placid  manner. 

The  mualicay  meant  by  the  shoulder  blades  on  hooks  of  hot  steel, 
and  the  groan  which  escaped  from  the  hapless  Dola,  as  he  was  borne 
away,  went  through  me  like  an  electric  shock. 

"Allah  Ackbar  1"  murmiu'cd  all  the  court. 

"  Solyman  is  good !"  said  the  vizier,  looking  round.  "^  Such  minds 
as  his  only  can  feel  the  true  glory  of  dispensing  justice ;  but  as  t» 
such  unbeKe vers  as  the  Dola  of  Abb,  '  their  works,^  as  the  Korac 
saith,  '  are  like  vapour  in  the  plain,  which  the  thirsty  traveller  seetf 
afar  off,  and  thinketh  to  be  water,  until  he  cometh  thereto,  and  hndetf 
it  to  be  notliing.'" 

Tlie  hypocritical  vizier  said  this  in  a  snuffling  voice,  and  chant* 
it  as  all  Arabs  and  Egyptians  do  when  quoting  or  reading  the  Koraiw 
The  sultan  now  handed  his  chibouque  to  his"  pipe -bearer;  but  thai 
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iiigli  official  being  somewliat  slow,  received  a  blow  on  the  mouth, 
from  the  royal  slipj^er,  and  a  furioiis  glance,  under  which  he  crawled 
away  in  the  most  abject  manner.  Rabd-al-Hoosi  now  said,  with  the 
deepest  respect,  to  avert  the  threatening  storm, — 

"The  dog  of  a  mooUah,  who  wrought  this  loss  to  Islam,  was  taken 
oy  Sheikh  Ibraliim,  near  the  Cave  of  the  Sleeper,  and  bound  to  a  tree, 
when  his  horsemen  shot  him  dead  with  their  matchlocks,  after  firing- 
for  half-an-hour,  as  they  practised  at  full  gallop." 

"It  is  weU,  O  vizier,"  growled  Solyman;  "there  is  no  Grod  but 
fne,  and  Mohammed  is  his  Prophet." 

"'  The  Dola  of  the  Tarini^is  at  Aden  has  sent  two  of  his  nakibs  to 
sun  themselves  in  the  sublime  presence  of  your  majesty,"  said  the 
•vizier.  "  These  slaves  have  craved  pennission  to  approach  a  sultan, 
whose  goodness  and  grandeur  overshadow  the  whole  earth  Kke  a 
mighty  umbreUa ;  who  pennitteth  the  waters  to  ebb  and  to  flow,  the 
dhouiTa  to  ripen  and  the  coffee  to  bloom;  who  doth  justice  in  all 
things ;  who  is  the  soul  of  love,  and  the  right  hand  of  battle  ;  whose 
eyes,  like  the  sun,  see  aU  things ;  who  is  proof  to  the  weapons  of  war, 
and  whose  horses  are  as  elephants  vrith  teeth  of  pearl  and  shoes  of 
gold ;  whose  wives  are  as  chaste  as  Fatima,  and  pure  and  beautiful 
as  the  brides  of  the  holy  and  only  Prophet !  Lord  of  all  the  tkrones 
of  the  earth,  they  crave  leave  to  approach  you  ?" 

The  imaum  Listened  placidly  to  this  tissue  of  bombast,  which  I  give 
here  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  it ;  and  had  not  liis  keen  black  eyes 
been  fixed  upon  us,  I  am  sui-e  we  must  have  laughed  outright  at  its 
grave  absurdity,  had  not  its  impiety  chilled  us. 

"  They  are  Christians,  no  doubt,"  said  the  sultan. 

"'  Tour  majesty,  who  is  the  comer-stone  of  the  house  of  wisdom 
and  father  of  aU.  excellence,  conjectures  rightly — thejare  Christians." 

"'  God  and  the  Prophet  deliver  us  from  the  devil !"  said  the  sultan, 
in  great  discomposure.  "  What  would  they  with  us  ? — but  let  them 
approach." 

^\e  drew  nearer,  and  kneeling  down,  as  we  had  been  previously 
instructed  by  the  Katib,  kissed  the  jewelled  and  dingy  hand  of  his 
majesty. 

"  In  the  name  of  oui'  queen,  and  on  a  mission  from  the  officer  com- 
manding at  Aden,  we  have  presumed  to  approach  Sana,  the  centre 
and  capital  of  the  universe,"  said  I,  taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  -vizier's 
"  guide"  to  com-t  favour. 

"If  your  greatness,  whose  mind  understandeth  everything,  and  whose 
eyes  se^e  the  end  of  space  and  beyond  it,  will  condescend  to  listen,  I 
will  read  the  letter  of  your  slave  the  Dola  of  the  Kafirs  at  Aden." 

The  imaimi  waved  liis  hand,  and  Rabd-al-Hoosi  read  the  somewhat 
plain  unflowery  and  matter-of-fact  letter  of  O'Hara,  who  in  the 
iame  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  begged  to  form  an  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive,  with  the  Sultan  of  Sana  and  Lord  of  Mocha,  for  the 
benefit  of  commerce  and  trade,  and  the  peace  of  Yemen,  by  uniting 
their  anns  for  the  total  suppression  of  the  Abdali,  the  Futhalis,  and 
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tther  hostile  tribes,  who  waged  a  constant  war  against  the  inoffensive 

firrison  established  at  Aden  by  viitue  of  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of 
_ahadj. 

The  latter  point  was  not  quite  true,  for  we  had  established  oui-- 
jelves  thereat  the  point  of  the  bayonet;  bnt  it  was  as  much  as  our 
ears  were  worth  to  have  hinted  such  a  thing  to  Solyman  of  Sana. 

"Heaven  be  praised,  the  letter  is  ended,"  said  he,  with  a 
yawn;  then  he  asked,  in  a  tone  of  displeasure,  what  manner  of 
Kafirs  we  were  who  allowed  a  woman  to  rule  us  ?  and  why  this 
Queen,  who  had  received  her  crown  by  his  permission,  did  not  come 
in  person  to  visit  liim  ?  because,  in  that  case,  had  she  proved  large- 
eyed,  round-liippea.  and  moonfaced,  he  would  have  lodged  her  with 
all  honour  in  the  seraglio. 

I  knew  not  what  reply  to  make  to  these  queries ;  but  Rabd-al- 
Hoosi  came  to  my  aid. 

"Heart  and  liver  of  the  Prophet,"  said  he;  "the  Faringi  queen 
is  a  poor  Kafii*,  a  barbarian  princess,  who  dweUs  afar  off  in  a  solitary 
island  of  the  sea — beyond  even  Serendib  or  the  isles  of  the  Indian 
Ocean." 

The  sultan  was  not  disinclined  to  give  me  a  favoui'abie  answer, 
and  a  glow  of  pleasure  rose  in  my  breast,  for  this  mission  had  been 
a  source  of  no  ordinaiy  anxiety  to  me;  and  now  I  hoped  by  its 
successful  accomplishment  that  I  might  at  least  secure  a  strong 
recommendation  for  a  company  wtiich  I  was  totally  unable  to 
purchase,  and  which  was  yet  far  distant,  for  I  was  among  our  most 
junior  lieutenants,  of  whom  we  had  twenty-three,  being  on  the 
Indian  establishment.  As  for  Fred  Langley,  who  had  £6000  per 
annum,  I  never  thought  about  him  or  his  prospects. 

"  Let  Yacoob  the  ^diviner  be  summoned,"  said  Solyman,  "  and  if 
the  omen  is  favourable,  0  vizier,  we  wiU  enter  into  a  league  with 
this  Dola  of  Aden,  against  the  wandering  tribes  of  Yemen." 

Though  divination  by  an  arrow  or  other  means  is  expressly 
forbidden  by  the  Koran,  the  only  code  of  law  known  to  the  Moslems, 
the  pious  R,abd-al-Hoosi  made  no  comment  when  it  was  the  Lnaum's 
proposal,  but  summoned  one  of  those  impostors,  who  sit  at  street- 
corners  in  the  cities  of  the  East,  and  pretend  to  foretel  the  success 
of  war,  trade,  marriage,  or  any  undertaking. 

The  di\dner,  a  miserable-looking  old  Arab  of  Oman,  in  a  turban 
and  cummerbund,  with  his  bare  breast  overgrown  by  hair  as  white 
as  his  beard,  chose  seven  arrows  (seven  is  a  mystical  number  in  aU 
countries)  from  the  quivers  of  so  many  soldiers,  and  took  the  barbs 
off  them. 

Then  he  fixed  to  three  of  them  a  piece  of  paper  inscribed  "  God 
and  the  Prophet  require  this  .^" 

On  other  three  he  \\Tote,  "God  and  the  Prophet  forbid  this!'* 
One  arrow  he  left  blank. 

The  seven  were  then  shaken  in  a  quiver,  and  one  was  drawn  forth 
by  Mahmoud  ^li  Badr,  whose  eyes  were  blindfolded  by  the  diviner. 
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It  was  one  of  the  frst  three  arrows,  to  the  unmistakeahle  disappoint- 
ment of  the  Yemenees,  whose  brows  lowered  as  they  turned  to 
each  other,  and  muttered  whispers  of  hatred  against  the  Faringees, 
while  the  di\4ner  received  a  purse  and  retired. 

The  tyrant  of  Sana  was  now  pleased  _  to  give  ns  a  condescending 
smile,  and  waved  his  hand  for  all  to  retu-e,  but  the  vizier  and  captain 
of  the  eunuchs,  Ali  Badr,  and  one  or  two  of  his  more  immediate 
attendants.  Langley  and  I  were  also  about  to  leave,  when  Rabd-al- 
Hoosi,  who  had  been  whispering  something  to  the  sultan,  and  looked 
jather  pointedly  at  me,  now  summoned  us  back. 

'•  The  sultan,  whose  footstool  is  the  keystone  of  earth,  would  speak 
with  you." 

"  It  would  seem,"  said  this  benign  personage,  "  that  thou  knowest, 

0  Kafir,  the  writings  of  our  Prophet  ?" 
I  bowed. 

"And  know  that  by  the  Koran  we  can  make  odalisques  and 
vnxes  of  all  women  taken  in  war ;  even  the  wives  of  unbelieving 
husbands." 

I  bowed  again,  while  Solyman  continued,  but  speaking  very  slow, 
for  his  mightiness  was  somewhat  stout  and  pursy. 

"  In  the  celestial  purity  of  my  serasrlio,  I  have  a  silent  slave ;  a 
woiufai  who  has  not  spoken  to  me  at  least  for  the  space  of  three 
moons,  a  miracle  such  as  hath  not  happened  since  the  days  of  King 
Ad ;  so  we  know  not  her  language,  or  what  manner  of  woman  she  is ; 
but  this  we  know,  that  she  is  distinguished  for  beauty  and  modesty 
above  all  the  ladies  of  my  household,  (Mohammed  forgive  me  for 
mentioning  them  to  thee  who  can  know  nothing  of  such  things !) 
but  being  ignorant  of  her  language,  I  cannot  in  any  way  make  her 
understand  the  great  love  I  have  for  her.  Our  vizier  saith  that 
thou  art  master  of  more  tongues  than  one,  while  we  (praised  be 
God  !)  know  only  that  in  which  the  Koran  was  written,  ■'Tis  well; 
thou  wilt  be  permitted  to  approach  this  silent  beauty " 

'•  This  pearl  of  the  world,"  murmured  the  cmming  vizier ;  "  this 
ure  emerald  of  Zaharah !" 

"  To  teU  her,  if  she  understands  thee,  that  I  love  her  beyond  all  the 
seven  hundred  women  in  Hesn-al-Mouhabib,  and  that  I  am  prepared 
to  raise  her  to  a  place  which  will  make  her  the  envy  of  Arabia, 
by  legalized  marriage,  the  source  of  all  delight !     Achieve  this,  and 

1  ynR  send  thee  back  to  Aden,  with  such  treasures,  0  nakib  !  as  the 
poor  kafirs  of  thy  native  island  never  saw  or  conceived,  even  in 
their  di-eams ;  and  I  will  march  ten  thousand  horse  and  foot  to  aid 
the  Dola  O'Hara  in  his  wars  against  the  Emir  ^lohamed.  Thou 
Tmderstandest  me,"  he  added,  imperiously,  on  seeing  that  I  stood 
with  an  air  of  indecision  and  perplexity  on  hearing  this  singular 
proposition. 

"He  does,  0  Imaum,"  said  Rabd-al-Hoosi,  coming  acaui  to  my 
aid;  "who  does  not  hear  and  understand  when  the  ruler  of  Asia 
gpcaks?    He  will  tell  this  foolish  damsel,  that  Solyman,  whose 
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slaves  are  the  princes,  potentates,  emperors,  and  khaliplis  of  the 
earth,  and  Tvhose  favour  raises  from  the  dust  such  as  humble  them- 
selves before  him,  has  condescended  to  look  upon  her  -u-ith  pleasure, 
and  her  heart  uill  become  glad." 

"Exactly — thou  hast  said!"  mumbled  the  dotard  under  his 
sno-^y  beard.  "  Tell  her  of  the  sweet  loves  of  Muinoon  and  of 
Leila  the  bright-eyed ;  tell  her  of  the  passion  that  inspired  the  gal- 
lant Khosroo  of  Persia,  and  the  beautiful  Shireen.  Say  all  that  thou 
thinkest  will  incline  her  heart  to  love  me,  and  I  will  send  thee  back 
with  such  presents  as  ^%"ill  make  my  gratitude  live  for  ever  in  the 
annals  of  mankind." 

"  Imaum,"  I  began  with  hesitation — "  but  I  may  fail — " 

"Darest  thou  speak  to  me  of  failure?"  asked  the  querolous 
sultan,  passionately. 

"  Great  Lord,  before  whom  ail  the  Elephants  prostrate  themselves, 
the  unsainted  katir  knows  not  what  he  says,"  said  the  vizier  with  alarm. 

"  Fail  r — wallah !"  swore  the  monaix'h,  growing  purple  in  the  face 
with  increasing  anger. 

"  Eather  of  unnmnbered  believers  !"  said  the  poor  vizier,  whose 
imagination  was  beginning  to  fail  him ;  "  remember  what  the  thii'ty- 
ninth  chapter  of  the  Koran  sayeth  on  forgiveness,  and  forgive  him." 

"  Well,  then,  Kafir,  I  forgive  thee  for  daring  to  express  a  doubt 
that  my  will  is  law  ;  but  remember,  if  thou  failest,  then  will  I  have 
thee  whipped  beyond  the  Coffee  mountains,  for  having  even  thought 
of  failui'C  while  I  expressed  my  pleasure." 

Kotwithstauding  our  isolated  situation,  my  heart  swelled  with 
proper  anger,  and  my  pride  revolted,  while  the  pampered  despot 
spoke  in  this  lawless  and  petulant  manner ;  but  the  politic  Rabd-al- 
Hoosi  hurried  us  away  to  our  apartments,  where  we  heard  the  clash 
of  the  cymbals,  the  vile  discordance  of  the  fifes,  and  the  roaring  of 
the  gongs,  as  this  infernal  old  "  Tiu-k"  retii'ed  to  his  seraglio,  like  a 
Hon  to  lus  den. 

I  then  threw  myself  upon  a  sofa  to  arrange  my  thoughts,  and 
determine  on  the  course  to  pursue ;  but  my  eyes  yet  ached  with  the 
sunlighted  glare  of  tweniy-four  painted  windows  and  five  hundred 
gorgeous  dresses,  and  my  ears  yet  tingled  with  the  bombast  of  Rabd- 
al-Hoosij  who  had  invited  us  to  sup  with  him  on  that  evening. 


CHAPTER  XLVni. 

WE    SUP    WITH    THE    VIZIER. 

**  Well,"  he  asked,  after  we  had  finished  supper,  which  was  served  up 
in  very  good  style,  "  what  do  you  think  of  your  new  task  ?" 

"  To  make  love  for  this  venerable  alligator  ?"  said  Langley,  in 
'English. 

"  I  detest  the  price  of  his  alliance  with  us  altogether,"  said  I, 
remembering  Solyman's  insolence ;  "  and,  moreover^  I  do  not  think 
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that,  as  a  British  officer,  I  am  iu  this  bound  to  humour  him — even  as 
Sultan  of  Sana — " 

"  Sheikh  of  Sheikhs/'  said  the  vizier,  "  and  Kinoj  of  all  the 
Elephants — " 

"  Tigers  and  Hippopotamuses,  Father  of  unnumbered  Sons,  and 
many  other  little  homimculi,"  said  Langley,  in  a  lo-w  voice,  as  he 
filled  his  crystal  cup  with  -svine,  and  gave  me  a  knowing  wink ;  "  but 
think  of  the  reward,  my  boy  I" 

'•'  To  the  devil  with  the  reward,"  said  I ;  "  but  I  am  curious 
withal  to  know  what  it  might  be." 

'•'His  majesty  is  always  weeding  out  the  faded  flowers  of  his 
seraglio,"  said  the  vizier,  "  and  he  may  bestow  some  of  them  upon 
you,  for  this  is  the  greatest  houc^ir  he  can  give  a  subject." 

I  stared  at  the  vizier,  who  said  tliis  vrith  the  utmost  earnestness ; 
but  Fred  shouted  with  laughter,  and  said, — 

'•'  Take  care,  Hilton,  that  in  making  love  for  Solyman  you  may  not 
do  a  little  in  that  way  for  yourself;  it's  a  way  we  have  in  the  army, 
and  especially  in  '  the  Queen's  Own.'  " 

At  these  words  (though  said  in  English)  the  vizier  started  from 
his  cushions  in  great  alarm,  and  hastened  to  see  if  the  last  slave, 
whom  he  had  just  dismissed,  had  closed  the  doors  of  walnut-wood, 
the  panels  of  which  were  covered  with  beautiful  brasswork.  He 
further  secured  them  by  drawing  the  wooden  bolts,  and  closing  the 
rich  damask  hangings,  wliich  shrouded  three  sides  of  the  room  ;  but 
on  the  fourth,  the  large-arched  windows  overlooked  the  broad  and 
moonlit  valley,  that  stretched  away  towards  Sana ;  and  as  rock  and 
rampart  descended  sheer  below  them  for  many  hundred  feet,  no 
prying  eye  or  ear  coidd  reach  us  from  that  quarter. 

Nothing  could  be  more  oriental  than  the  aspect  of  this  chamber, 
lighted  by  its  pendant  lamps  of  ruby-coloured  glass  and  gold,  filled 
with  perfumed  oils ;  its  domed  roof  and  hangings  of  damask,  silk, 
and  silver :  its  Persian  carpets  and  downy  cushions ;  the  chibouques 
and  hookah,  the  flasks  and  glasses  of  Venetian  crystal,  and  the  gor- 
geous salvers  of  luscious  fruit,  with  the  bright  and  joyous  moonlight 
mellowing  all  without,  as  we  could  see  distinctly  between  the  fes- 
tooned curtains  and  open  arches  of  fretwork  that  overlooked  the 
valley  below. 

"  As  to  making  love  for  myself,  Fred,"  said  I,  referring  to  his 
remark,  "it  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  last  thing  I  shall  think  of  when 
in  so  dangerous  a  vicinity." 

"The  thought  were  worthy  of  a  thousand  deaths,"  said  the  vizier. 
*  Turn  to  your  Keblah,  and  pray  for  strength  to  carry  you  through 
the  task." 

"My  Keblah?" 

"  I  forgot  thou  art  but  a  Kafir ;  yet  never  did  even  a  true  be- 
liever see  the  form  of  one  whoa^  l^auty  had  warmed  the  heart  of 
Solyman,  and  live." 
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"  But  vrhat  can  I  tell,  that  lie  has  not  already  told  her,  in  better 
^nguage  ?" 

*'  I  should  think  so,"  said  Fred.  '•'  An  old  gentleman  ^vith  seven 
hundred  wives  must  always  be  in  good  traiiiin,^." 

"  Say  that  he  will  love  her  as  the  Prophet  did Kadijah  the  widow; 
ihat  he  will  be  faithful  to  her,   as  the  same  Holv  One   was  ta 


In  neither  case  promising  much,  if  history  be  true." 

The  vizier  laughed,  and  from  under  his  rich  Angora  shawl  pro- 
duced two  very  respectable  black  bottles,  which  he  eyed  affection- 
ately between  him  and  the  light,  and  then  handed  them  to  me. 

"Brandy — French  brandy !"  said  I,  looking  at  the  seal. 

"It  is  admirable!"  said  he,  in  Arabic;  "I  gave  a  hundred 
piastres  for  some  cases  that  were  taken  from  the  stranded  ship 
Minerva,  of  London,  for  it  is  wicked  to  waste  the  good  things  of 
this  earth  while  the  Prophet  permits  us  to  enjoy  them  ;  so,  out  with 
the  corks,  and  let  us  be  merry." 

Pred  produced  one  of  those  compendious  pocket-knives,  which, 
with  a  gunscrew,  horsepicker,  boothook,  &c.,  generally  have  a  cork- 
screw ;  and  with  this  the  corks  were  out  in  a  twinkling.  Water 
was  flowing  like  crystal  from  the  mouth  of  a  silver  head  into  a  marble 
basin  in  a  corner  of  the  apartment;  our  cups  were  soon  filled, 
emptied,  and  filled  again,  whde  we  lay  at  ease,  with  our  necks  open 
and  vests  unbuttoned,  among  the  soft  cushions,  chatting,  laughing, 
and  smoking  our  cool  hookahs  through  crimson  vases  of  perfumed 
water.  As,  on  the  former  occasion,  we  had  no  more  quotations 
from  the  Koran,  and  no  more  of  Rabd-al-Hoosi's  obtrasive  piety, 
but  we  had  jokes,  stories,  and  wild  legends  of  encounters  with  the 
PuthaKs  and  the  Bedouins,  tOl,  as  the  brandy  diminished  in  the 
second  bottle,  the  prime  minister  of  the  Comer-stone  of  Wisdom  grew 
a  little  uproarious,  and  insisted  on  having  a  song,  and  in  proposing 
it,  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  mingled  his  guttural  Ai-abic  ^^ith  an 
absurd  sprinkling  of  PngKsh.  Langley,  who  never  required  very 
muck  pressing  for  anything,  commenced  at  once  his  favourite  hunting 
song  about  "The  High-mettled  Racer,"  to  which  the  vizier  listened 
with  eyes  haK-closed,  as  he  lay  back  among  his  luxurious  cushions, 
and  beat  time  with  the  amber  mouth  of  his  hookah  on  the  pahn  of 
his  hand,  and  with  the  heel  of  his  slipper  on  the  floor. 

It  was  now  Pred's  turn  to  request,  and  he  insisted  vehemently  on 
Rabd-al-Hoosi  favouring  us  with  an  Ai-ab  ditty,  and  after  brief 
pressing,  and  filling  his  glass,  he  wiped  his  beard,  and  while  fixing 
upon  me  his  keen  eyes,  the  white  iiis  of  which  dilated,  to  our  un- 
bounded astonishment  he  began,  in  the  pui-est  native  dialect, 

"  O  Willie  brewed  a  peck  o'  maut. 
And  Rab  and  Allan  cam  to  prie ; 
Three  blither  lads,  that  lee-laug  night, 
Ye  wadna  fand  in  Chriatendie. 
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We  are  na  fou,  we're  nathat  fou, 

But  ju<t  a  wee  drap  in  our  e'e  ; 
The  cock  may  craw,  the  day  may  daw. 

But  aye  we'll  taste  the  barley  bree ! 

"  Here  are  we  met,  three  merry  boys, 

Three  merry  boys  I  trow  are  we,"  &c.  be. 

While  the  vizier  sung,  it  would  be  impossible  to  depict  by  pen  or 
pencil  the  expression  of  blank  astonishment,  almost  fright,  which 
rred's  face  reflected  from  mine,  on  hearing  him  sing  thus,  and  sing 
with  admirable  spirit,  too.  We  were  too  much  wonder-struck  to 
laugh  ;  but  though  the  song  was  lively,  tears  filled  the  eyes  of  the 
pseudo-Moslem,  and  with  thelast  line,  a  kind  of  sob  burst  from  him, 
as  he  flung  away  the  tube  of  his  hookah,  and  grasping  my  hands, 
said, 

"I  could  conceal  myself  no  longer — I  am  a  Scotsman — your 
countryman — God  bless  you  both!  0  sirs  !  there's  nae  place*^ like 
hame,  as  the  DeH  said,  when  lie  got  into  the  Court  of  Session," 

"  And  your  name,  Ilabd-al-Hoosi  ?" 

"  Rabbie  Dalhousie,  I  was  called  at  home,  in  my  native  paiish  of 
Birkenshaw^ — the  transition  is  easy," 

"But  why  conceal  youi'self  so  long?"  I  asked, 

"  Because  I  thought  you  were  both  Englishmen,  and  I  cared  not 
to  make  myself  known  ;  for  the  last  to  whom  I  spoke,  and  for  whom 
I  did  many  an  act  of  kindness,  abused  and  ridiculed  my  country,  for 
which  expression  of  gratitude  I  gave  him  three  hundred  blows  of  a 
cane  on  the  soles  of  his  feet.  But  I  soon  detected  i/on,  Mr.  Hilton, 
by  the  broad  sound  of  your  a's  in  the  Arabic  ;  moreover,  I  heard  you 
lilting  an  old  ditty,  which  brought  my  heart  to  my  head  in  a  moment, 
for  no  tongue  but  a  Scottish  one  can  lili." 

"  Your  story  must  be  a  very  remarkable  one." 

"A  very  sad  one,  too,  Mr.  Hilton,  for  I  have  known  what  it  is 
to  weep  the  last  tears  of  soitow.  Will  you  believe  it,  only  a  few 
years  ago  I  was  between  the  stilts  of  a  plough  turning  up  the  fallow 
earth  on  the  bonnie  rigs  of  Birkenshaw,  wearing  a  blue-bonnet  on  my 
brow,  and  on  my  breast  the  red  plush  waistcoat  my  sweetheart  had 
flowered  for  me ;  and  to-night  I  am  prime  minister  to  Solymau  of 
Sana — the  potent  and  the  loise — God  forgive  me  for  sa^'ing  so." 

"If  we  may  inquire,"  said  Lan^ley,  "what  peculiar  turn  of  the 
wheel  of  fortune  threw  you  into  this  remote  corner  of  the  world  r" 

"  You  may,  sir — you  may ;  I  care  not  if  I  tell  you,  for  my  story 
may  be  known  one  day,  like  that  of  Tommy  Keith,  the  gunsmith,  of 
Auld  Reekie,  who  is  now  styled  Ibrahim  Aga,  Governor  of  Medina, 
and  a  Pacha  of  Three  Tails,  being  lord  of  one'of  the  noblest  tenirories 
in  the  Pachalick  of  E^N-pt.  If  there  is  another  drop  of  brandy  left, 
drain  it  off,  and  I  will  teU  you  how  I,  the  ploughman  Rabbio 
Dalhousie  came  to  be  Rabd-al-Hoosi,  the  envied  Vizier  of  Yemen." 
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CH^IPTIH  XLIX. 

THE    HISTOEY   01   KAED-AL-HOOSI. 

**My  father,  honest  old  Davie  Dalhousie,  occupied  the  farm  toun  and 
mains  of  Drybumgrange,  in  the  parish  of  Birkenshaw,  through  wliich 
flows  the  Tweed ;  and  ia  aH  its  long  course  of  ninety  nules  from  its 
iource,  it  passes  no  sweeter  spot  than  that  dear  place  where  fk-st  I 
saw  the  light,  and  learned  to  tliink  the  pastoral  hdls  of  Peebles  and 
the  broomy  knowes  of  Traquair  the  boundaries  of  this  terrestrial 
world.  We  had  farmed  the  mains  for  five  generations  imder  the 
noble  house  of  Traquair ;  my  father  was  an  elder  of  the  ku'k,  and 
nad  the  reputation  of  bemg  a  quiet,  discreet,  and  upright  auld  carle — 
even  as  my  good  mother  bore  the  character  of  being  a  kind  and  thrifty 
wife,  and  the  best  manager  of  kirn,  spence,  and  bvre  between  the 
Leithen  and  the  Annan.  I  was  an  only  son,  and  christened  Robert, 
after  poor  Robbie  Bums ;  and  I  am  a  little  proud  of  my  name,  for  it 
has  been  borne  by  seven  of  our  Scottish  poets,  and  by  thi-ee  of  our 
kings, — one  of  them  the  bravest  that  ever  drew  a  sword  for  God  and 
a  people's  freedom  ! 

"  It  was  the  greatest  ambition  of  my  mother — puir  body — to  see 
me,  her  only  son,  a  minister,  whose  head  should  wag  in  the  pulpit  ot 
the  parish  kirk,  for  we  had  great  hopes  that  way  through  the  patron, 
our  lord  the  earl,  who,  though  he  was  a  catholic  noble.  Lord  of  Linton 
and  Caberston,  Earl  of  Traquair,  and  I  know  not  what  more,  was  ever 
kind  and  condescending — took  a  snuff  from  my  father's  mull  when  he 
met  him,  and  asked  anent  the  crops,  and  the  calving  of  the  last  cow ; 
but  my  father — gudeman — was  resolved  that  his  son  should  be  a. 
farmer  Kke  his  ancestors  before,  and  earn  his  bread  as  the  blessed 
Koran — toots  !  the  Scriptm-e,  I  mean — commanded,  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow,  on  the  green  mains  and  golden  corn-rigs,  which  had  been, 
sown  and  reaped,  as  I  have  said,  by  live  generations  of  the  Dalliousie.s, 
— yea,  ever  since  the  time  when  the  good  Sir  "^Yilliam  Stuart  of 
Caberston  and  Traquaii-  brooked  the  C'onstabidary  of  Dumbaitoa 
under  his  Majesty  James  \1.,  as  my  poor  mother  has  told  me  with 
honest  pride  many  a  time  and  oft ;  for  I  am  come  of  that  '  glorious 
Scottish  peasantry'  who  were  ever  ready  to  defend  and  die  for  the 
tand  their  titled  lords  have  ever  been  the  first  to  seU  and  to  betray. 
Besides,  he  had  many  scruples  anent  the  abomination  of  patronage  ; 
md  two  of  our  faniily,  who,  in  the  times  of  trouble,  had  engaged  in 
the  preaching  line,  ended  their  lives  in  great  tribulation; "for  one 
died  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Bass  Rock,  and  was  flung  into  sea ;  the 
otlier  testified  at  the  Bowfoot  of  Edinburgh,  and  now  he  sleeps  close 
by  it,  in  that  spot  which  no  true  Scotsmen  ever  looked  on  without 
feehng  his  licart  stirred  within  him — the  martyrs'  tomb — in  the  Grev- 
(riars'  Yard.     With   all  that,  my  father  was   near  taking  to  tj^e 
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preaching  himself,  -^hen  he  joined  the  Free  Kirk  at  the  Disruption, 
and  had  the  honour  to  become  a  correspondent  even  wdth  the  great 
Chahners.  After  obtaining  all  that  our  village  dominie  could  teach, 
me — a  plain  Scottish  education,  with  a  smack  of  the  humanities, 
astronomy,  and  algebra — I  gave  up  all  thought  of  the  kirk,  took  to 
my  ploughstilts  and  spade  like  a  man,  and  our  vree  bit  farm  throve 
bravely  under  my  care,  with  the  assistance  of  a  sturdy  grieve,  Jock 
Adamson — puir  man ! — many  a  night  the  schule-callants  and  I  half 
smothered  him  and  his  gudewiie,  Mysie,  by  putting  a  divot  on  his 
lumheid  when  the  gatheiing  peat  was  a-low  ! 

'•'  I  had  a  good  saddle-horse,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  smartest  young  lads  on  Tweed-side,  when  I  rode  to  Peebles 
market  with  my  red  plush  waistcoat  that  somehody  had  worked  for 
me  with  her  ain  bonnie  hands ;  my  blue  Sunday  coat,  and  a  bonnet  of 
my  mother's  weaving,  with  a  red  cheny  on  tRe  top,  a  bab  of  blue 
ribbons  at  my  lug,  where  somehody  had  pinned  them,  and  my  silver- 
shanked  whip,  that  had  been  left  me  as  a  dying  gift  by  my  uncle,  a 
sergeant  of  our  auld  Scots  Greys  of  glorious  achievement,  and  which 
he  had  received  on  parade  from  his  colonel,  the  gallant  Sir  James 
Siuart,  the  auld  laird  of  Coltness. 

"  I  was  ever  fond  of  good  company,  and  could  handle  a  horse  or  a 
pack  of  cards  as  weU  as  any  man ;  could  stand  my  pint  stoup,  sing  a 
song,  kiss  a  boimie  lass,  and  dance  at  a  Kim  or  Halloween  with  the 
best  chield  iu  the  country ;  and  a  proud  man  was  I  when,  at  a  baU  on 
the  green,  the  auld  ground  BaiUe  of  Traquair  brought  me  an  invita- 
tion to  dance  ^ith  the  countess  herseK,  before  the  whole  tenantry, 
while  opposite  stood  the  good  old  eai'l,  with  somehody  the  bonniest  less 
in  ail  Tweed-side  or  Teviotdale. 

"■  This  was  sweet  wee  Elsie  Logan ;  my  poor  Elsie  !  I  think  I  see 
her  now,  in  her  short -striped  gown  and  blue  skirt ;  her  brown  hair 
smoothly  snooded  with  a  blue  ribbon;  her  cheeks  glowing  like 
peaches,  and  her  hazel  eyes  that  were  ever  so  bright  and  meiTv. 
Her  brothers  farm  was  at  the  Moat  of  Elion,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bum,  and  we  had  loved  each  other  long — ay,  from  the  days  when 
we  sat  on  ihe  same  form  and  spelled  over  the  same  page  at  school, 
shariag  our  sweatmeats  and  Saturday -halfpence  together.  But  my 
father,  douce  man !  could  never  abide  the  thought  of  such  an  alliance; 
for  though  he  readily  admitted  the  beauty  and  worth  of  Elsie,  he 
knew  that  her  brother,  who  managed — or'  rather  mismanaged — the 
small  farm  of  EUon,  was  over  head  and  ears  in  debt ;  and  that  as  we 
had  enough  to  do  to  keep  our  own  heads  above  the  brae,  I  should 
look  for  a  wife  in  another  direction, 

"  Elsie's  brother  Bingan  was  a  careless,  convivial,  devil-may-care 
kind  of  fellow,  who  better  loved  to  ramble  over  the  lea  with  a  gun  in 
his  hand  and  a  pointer  at  his  heels,  than  to  plough  up  the  heavy  rigs 
of  T^ll^n :  and  he  was  often  found  by  the  Tweed-side,  with  his  salmon 
leister  and  tisbmg-rod,  or  at  the  Traquaii- Arms,  with  dice  and  cards. 
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Tsrnen  there  was  com  to  stalk,  potatoes  to  pit,  and  beans  to  thresh ; 
and  the  upshot  was,  that  he  lost  his  lease ;  his  stock  was  rouped  by- 
order  of  the  sheriff,  and  a  doleful  day  it  was  for  nie  when  I  saw  the 
auctioneer's  red  flag  flying  at  the  old  Moat  of  Ellon.  Everything  was 
sold — bed  and  table,  saut-kit  and  meal-ark,  girdle  and  clock,  pot  and 
cruik — woe  is  me !  every  stick  and  stool  of  the  plenishing.  My 
father  bought  the  horses  and  carts,  and  the  very  sight  of  them 
coming  over  the  brig  at  the  burn  went  to  my  heart  Hke  a  rifle-shot, 
for  it  told  me  of  the  ruin  that  had  come  upon  the  lassie  I  loved — and 
I  loved  her  brother  Ringan,  too,  for  he  was  a  warm-hearted  and  well- 
meaning,  but  feartXilly  reckless,  chield. 

"'I  aye  said  that  prodigal  caUant's  conduct  would  bring  him  to 
the  husks  and  the  swine-trough,'  said  my  father,  with  a  triumphant 
look  at  me,  as  he  hung  his  whip  and  spats  behind  the  parlour  door  • 
'  like  a  horse  after  a  feed,  he  was  gaeing  ovrre  fast  to  gang  far  !' 

" '  Eather,'  said  I,  '  you  are  an  elder  of  the  kii'k,  and  should  be 
merciful.' 

'•'  ■'  Mercy,  indeed  ;  the  ne'er-do-well  I  He  has  this  day  lost  a  farm 
whilk  the  Logans  have  brookit  for  foiu'  generations.  My  certie  !  it 
is  weel  that  his  father's  head  is  below  the  grass  in  the  auld  kii'kyard. 
The  ruin  of  this  day  would  have  broken  his  heart — honest  man.' 

"My  mother  said  she  was  sorry  for  the  puir  lassie  Elsie,  but 
doubtless  some  kind  friend  would  take  her  to  service  at  the  next 
Burrovrtown. 

'•' '  Sen  ice  r 

"  My  heart  was  in  my  mouth  at  these  cruel  words,  and  drawing  my 
bonnet  on  my  brow.  I  strode  away  to  the  Pechtstane,  our  usual  place 
of  tryst. 

"  This  Pechtstane — a  great  rough  obelisk  of  the  Roman  tmies, 
marking:,  as  our  dominie  told  me,  the  spot  where  the  Scots  defeated 
in  battle  the  last  of  these  invaders — formed  the  march  between  our 
farms,  and  stood  on  the  muirland  just  midway  fi-om  Drybui-ngrange 
to  the  old  thatched  house,  that  was  built  among  the  green  mounds  of 
the  Moat  of  EUon.  Oh.  I  vrould  give  my  inmost  heart's  blood  for 
one  glimpse  of  them  now ;  but  I  see  them  all  yet,  in  memory  ! 

'■  iloimd  the  grey  Pechtstane  the  purple  blaeberry  and  the  red 
cranbeiTy  spotted  the  moss  and  heather ;  laden  with  honey,  tiie  bee 
hummed  on  the  soft  air  of  evening ;  the  saffron  sun  M-as  sinking 
behind  the  bro^m  hills  of  Peebles  :  the  black  muircock,  the  plover 
and  curlew  were  wheehng  aloft,  wliile  the  dun  p-artridge  whirred  far 
down  below.  The  red  rowan  bimches,  the  green  amers,  and  the 
sorrowful  sauch-trees  shaded  the  drowsy  linn  that  gurgled  at  the  brae- 
foot  ;  and  there,  in  that  place  sae  sweet  to  think,  '  o'love  when  the 
kye  cam  hame,'  my  dear  lassie  awaited  me." 

The  Yizier  of  Sana  paused  for  a  moment,  as  liis  eyes  and  liis  heart 
filled  together  ;  and  it  is  impossible  lor  me  to  convey  an  adequate  idcA 
o^  the  strong  contrast  formed  by  the  homely  Scottish  style  into  which 
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he  had  so  suddenly  and  so  naturally  sHd,  and  by  his  Eastern  aspect 
and  attire,  his  embroidered  vest  and  diumond-hiltcd  cimitar,  his 
iewelled  tui'ban  and  bearded  visage. 

"  As  I  approached,"  he  resumed,  "  I  saw  that  my  dear  Elsie  was 
weeping  bitterly,  and  that  a  man,  who  wore  a  sky  blue  bonnet,  with  a 
white  tuft  on  it,  was  stealuig  stealthily  away  from  beside  her,  and 
wending  his  way  up  the  bank  of  the  Quair,  towards  the  slope  of  the 
Drae,  where  stand  the  fine  old  birchen  trees  so  famed  in  song  and  love 
as  the  Bush  abooti  Traquair. 

'•'  This  was  a  rival — John  Kippilaw — a  water  bailie,  who  watched 
the  Tweed  for  poachers,  and  who  had  now  presumed  to  offer  himself 
to  Elsie,  beheving  that  in  her  adversity  and  distress  she  might  listen 
to  him  favourably ;  but  she  had  repulsed  him  as  he  deserved,  for 
these  water  bailies  were  hated  by  all  the  country  people,  as  a  class  of 
petty  tyrants,  informers,  and  infringers  of  the  common  rights  of  men, 
who  by  fine  and  imprisonment  caused  the  total  ruin  of  mony  a  poor 
lad  for  taking  a  sahnon  out  of  the  river  that  flowed  past  his  own 
cottage  door. 

"My  poor  Elsie  threw  herself  into  my  arms,  and  there  she  wept 
long  and  sorrowfully.  I  said  all  I  could  think  of  to  reassure  her,. 
and  we  arranged  that  I  would  endeavour  to  get  a  small  farm  of  my 
own,  or  that  I  would  hire  myself  as  a  grieve  on  a  neighbouring  estate, 
or  do  anything  that  would  enable  me  to  marry  her  in  moderate  com- 
fort ;  and  that,  come  weal  or  woe,  we  should  married  be  at  Martinmaa 
next. 

'■'  And  so  communing  together  we  walked  over  the  muir,  with  my 
arm  and  my  grey  plaid  about  her,  until  the  red  glooming  deepened  on 
the  hills,  and  the  glow-worms  ghmmered  in  the  moss,  when  I  left  her 
at  the  door  of  a  small  cottage,  near  the  Quair — a  place  her  brother 
had  rented,  as  he  said,  '  until  he  could  look  about  him.' 

'•'This  he  never  did,  but  went  from  bad  to  worse,  and  almost  broke 
the  poor  lassie's  heart ;  and  though  my  father  and  mother  mourned 
for  her,  and  did  many  a  kind  act,  such  as  sending  her  a  cheese,  a  pair 
of  braxy  hams,  a  basket  of  eggs,  or  a  farl  of  barley  cakes  at  an  orra 
time,  they  were  mair  opposed  to  our  marriage  than  ever.  Martinmas 
drew  nigh,  and  I  had  not  even  a  bodle  in  my  pocket.  I  was  almost 
demented,  for  the  roses  had  now  left  the  cheeks  of  my  Elsie ;  her 
hazel  eyes  were  sad  and  red,  and  her  dear  wee  hands  were  soiled  and 
sore  with  the  menial  work  she  had  to  perform. 

"  Her  brother  Ringan  drank  to  drown  care,  diced  to  make  money, 
and  usually  kept  the  whole  town  in  an  uproar.  He  was  suspected  of 
kaguing  with  the  poacher  gangs  of  Innerleitlien  and  elsewhere,  and 
was  often  accused  of  shooting  tlie  earl's  deer  and  other  game ;  of 
netting  the  hares  and  dragging  the  Tweed,  and  was  supposed  to  seU 
fish,  fowl,  and  deer  to  the  carriers  who  went  north  towards  tlie  capital, 
but  such  could  never  be  proved,  though  the  gamekeeper's  dogs,  and 
tliat  sharp  fellow,  Kippilaw,  the  water  baihe,  had  often  tracked  a  man 
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who  was  mail  like  Riugan  than  his  wi-aith  could  be,  from  the  river  to 
the  muirlaiids ;  but  as  comitiy  folk  ever  make  common  cause  with 
poachers,  he  always  eluded  the  fangs  of  the  law,  mitil  one  dolefui 
night  which  I  shall  never  forget. 

'•'Em*aged  by  Elsie's  rejection  of  his  suit,  Kippilawhad  sworn  to 
be  revenged,  and  kept  a  sharp  eye  upon  the  movements  of  her  mis- 
guided and  ill-starred  brother ;  thus,  on  a  niijht  when  he  and  some 
other  enterprising  lads,  with  their  torches  an5  salmon  leisters,  were 
caught  in  the  act  of  spearing  fish  in  one  of  the  finest  pools  on  the 
Leithen,  Kippilaw  blew  his  horn;  a  band  of  his  myrmidons  started 
out  of  bush  and  brake.  Then  Ringan  Logan  and  four  other  despe- 
rate fellows  flung  their  torches  into  the  stream,  and  as  the  night 
was  dark,  they  iDroke  through  the  water-bailies  with  their  spears, 
and  fled  towards  the  hills.  They  were  soon  pursued  by  more  than 
twenty  men,  on  horse  and  foot,  county  police,  game-keepers,  and 
water-bailies,  armed  with  batons,  cudgels,  pistols  and  _  double  ■ 
barrelled  rifles.  The  chase  was  close  and  desperate.  Thrice  they 
took  to  the  water  and  thrice  to  the  hills,  to  baffle  their  pursuers 
but  in  vain,  for  the  splendid  bribes  of  the  adjacent  proprietors 
spurred  their  tormentors  on,  and  at  last  they  were  driven  into  the 
town  of  St.  Ronan,  just  about  mid-day.  Here  most  of  the  popula- 
tion sympathised  with  them,  and  a  terrible  riot  ensued.  The  kirk 
bell  tolled  an  alarm,  the  town  drum  was  beaten,  and  the  St.  Rouan's 
men  stdlicd  out  upon  the  water-baihes  with  whatever  vrcapons  came 
£rst  to  hand. 

"I  had  come  into  market  that  day  with  a  load  of  gram,  and  shall 
never  forget  the  hurly-burly.  Coats,  hats,  bonnets,  grey  border 
mauds,  all  went  to  wreck  and  ruin ;  eyes  were  blackened,  noses  bled, 
and  heads  broken ;  women  were  skii'ling,  baims  howKng,  dogs  bark- 
ing, and  men  ,swearing ;  while  sticks,  batons,  fiais,  and  pitchforks, 
were  whirling  in  the  air ;  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  were 
Sanders  Sneckdrawer,  the  auld  baron-bailie  of  St.  Ronan's,  collared 
by  his  gold  civic  chain,  and  surrounded  by  the  tovm  othcers,  Avith 
their  shining  halberts,  striving  to  keep  the  Queen's  peace,  and 
threatening  to  send  to  the  lord  advocate  for  the  cavalry ;  but  the 
halberts  were  broken,  the  Riot  Act  torn,  and  the  bailie  was  tumbled 
head  foremost  into  a  horse-trough  that  stood  beside  the  market-cross. 

"  In  the  midst  of  it  all  was  Ringan  Logan,  drenched  in  blood  that 
was  floA^ing  from  his  mouth  and  nose,  wdth  his  clothes  torn  to  rags, 
fighting  like  a  Turk  or  a  wild  beast — yet  like  a  brave  fellow  withal 
— to  free  himself  from  the  iron  grasp  of  the  malignant  Kippilaw, 
who  soon  lost  all  command  of  himself,  and  rashly  drawing  a  pistol 
from  his  belt,  fired ! 

"  I  heard  the  report,  and  the  yell  from  the  mob  that  followed  it ; 
and  wiien  the  smoke  cleared  away,  the  right  arm  of  poor  Ringan 
hung  powerless  by  liis  side. 

" 'Covrard!'    I  cried,  and  by  one  blow  of  my  cart-wliip,  madi- 
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Kippilaw  measure  his  length  on  the  causeway.  The  people  now  be- 
came frantic,  and  swept  aU  before  them ;  the  game-keepers  and 
water-baiHes,  and  the  whole  of  the  invaders  were  fain  to  tly  for  their 
lives,  and  I  carried  off  Ringan  in  my  empty  cart.  The  ball  had  passed 
through  his  ann,  but  the  wound  soon  healed,  and  for  a  time  he  con- 
cealect  himself  by  lui'king  in  our  barns  and  hay-lofts  by  night,  and  by 
day  in  the  vaults  of  the  old  castle  of  Horseburgh ;  but  as  soon  as 
his  strength  and  health  were  fully  restored,  he  began  to  take  measures 
for  vengeance  upon  KippUaw,  for  he  had  sworn  a  terrible  oath,  '  to 
tear  out  his  heart,  and  dash  it  in  his  face  !' 

'•'  Many  warrants  were  out  for  his  apprehension  as  a  poacher  and 
vagrant.  I  thought  that  word  would  have  broken  the  heart 
of  my  poor  forlorn  Elsie.  Sanders  Sneckdrawer  being  a  country 
wi'iter  was  a  fearfu'  vindictive  body,  and  he  too  had  swora  a  solemn 
oath — not  upon  the  Gospels,  for  it  was  but  little  he  eared  for  them, 
but  upon  ''Erskine's  Institutes,' and  'Dirlton's  Doubts,' — that  he 
would  be  revenged  for  his  unseemly  drouking  in  the  market-cross 
well,  and  for  the  riot  within  his  burgh. 

"  From  the  moment  his  blood  had  been  drawn,  Ringan  sought  every 
occasion  to  meet  Kippilaw  in  some  lonely  place.  He  was  a  tall  anci 
handsome  feUow,  Ringan,  with  a  straight  nose,  deep  dark  eye?,  and 
brov.s  that  met  over  them  in  one  arched  line ;  but  oh !  he  had  a 
frightful  expression  in  them  when  angry,  and  when  he  gnashed  his 
teeth  at  the  name  of  Kippilaw.  He  had  long  imbibed  a  sworn 
vengeance  against  the  game-laws,  and  was  wont  to  say  that  the 
beasts  of  the  forest,  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  streams, 
belonged  to  the  people,  for  God  had  given  to  them  the  land  they 
inhabited,  and  not  to  earls,  lairds,  or  esquires  ;  and  that  all  the  soil 
produced  belonged  to  the  people,  who  should  just  shoot  their  land- 
lords if  they  were  not  allowed  to  shoot  the  game. 

'"'  I  shook  my  head  at  this  poacher  logic ;  for  I  knew  that  he  re- 
ferred to  the  earl's  deer,  the  Laird  of  Horseburgh' s  grouse,  the  Gude- 
man  of  Pirn's  pheasants,  and  the  Bailie  of  St.  Ronan's  trout  and 
salmon. 

"  'Rents,  revenue,  and  taxes,  all  go  south  to  London,'  he  would 
say  at  times,  '  and  nothing  returns  to  poor  old  Scotland ;  tyranny 
and  centralization  have  robbed  us  of  the  best  gifts  of  Gk)d ;  and 
we  have  nothing  now  but  bungled  acts  of  Parliament,  ins^ilt,  and 
neglect,  poor-law,  game-law,  and  police-law — ^ 

'■'And  a  Kippilaw,'  I  added,  pawkily ;  and  then  he  got  up  with  a 
Dang,  and  snatching  his  salmon  spear,  went  boldly  out  in  open  day 
to  one  of  the  pools  on  the  Leithen.  As  he  strode  away,  Elsie  gave 
me  an  imploring  glance,  so  much  as  to  say,  'stay  him,  dear  Robbie, 
if  you  can !'  But  Riugan  was  not  a  man  to  be  stayed  when  the 
devil  witliin  him  was  roused,  and  so  he  proudly  went  liis  way  to  seek 
a  supper,  which  he  generally  cooked,  in  pure  spite,  by  the  painted 
boards  that  were  placed  in  every  tliicket,  warning  poachers  and  tres- 
passers with  tlie  terrors  of  the  hateful  laic  ;  and  close  at  his  heels 
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went  his  faithful  white  pointer,  for  which  he  had  various  suits  of  black, 
spotted,  and  liver-coloured  clothing,  so  that  by  game-keepers  he  was 
seldom  seen,  to  all  appearance,  1?ivice  attended  by  the  same  dog  ;  and 
this  sagacious  quadruped  had  learned  to  poach  too,  for  when  he  eyed 
a  bright  scaly  salmon,  in  a  smooth  sandy  place,  he  would  plunge  in, 
and  come  up  with  the  fish  in  his  mouth,  and  then  ran  off,  wagging 
his  tail,  to  hide  the  quarry  in  a  thicket,  or  among  the  long  grass,  for 
Ms  eiTant  and  wandering  master. 

*'  I  sat  beside  my  sad  and  sorrowful  Elsie,  with  her  head  on  my 
shoulder,  my  cheek  on  her  cold  white  brow,  and  my  arms  around  her; 
a  grief  oppressed  us  both  that  night ;  a  dark  foreboding  of  approach- 
ing e^il ;  one  of  those  solemn  and  superstitious  presentiments  of 
coming  chile  to  which  the  minds  of  the  Scots,  like  other  large- 
brained  races,  are  subject  at  times.  From  what  this  mysterious 
emotion  and  influence  sprung,  God  who  creates  us  only  knows. 

'•'  We  spoke  little,  and  for  hours  remained  with  our  thoughtful 
eyes  fixed  on  the  changuig  embers  of  the  fire,  that  glowed  on  tlie 
cottage  ingle.  Martinmas  had  come  and  gone,  and  we  were  not  yet 
married  !  Elsie  had  grown  thin  and  wan,  for  her  health  and  spirits 
were  broken,  and  botli  were  faiUng  her  fast. 

"  The  night  without  was  dark  and  dreary ;  the  cold  sky  was  inky- 
grey,  and  the  clouds  were  gathering  iu  huge  masses  on  the  distant 
hills;  the  wiad  whistled  thi'ough  the  scroggy  glen,  and  the  red 
lightning  gleamed  behind  the  shattered  peel  of  Horseburgh,  while 
here  and  there  large  flakes  of  snow  began  to  fall. 

*'  In  the  corner,  an  old  wag-at-the-wa'  struck  eleven. 

" '  Eleven  P  said  Elsie,  bursting  into  tears  ;  '  eleven,  and  E-ingan's 
no  cum  hame  yet.  O  Kobbie,  something  dreadfu'  maun  hae  hap- 
pened the  nicht !' 

"  At  that  moment  a  sound  made  me  look  towards  the  window,  and 
there  I  saw  a  face  whiter  than  the  visage  of  a  corpse  peering  into 
the  half-darkened  cottage ;  but  by  the  faiut  gleam  of  the  dyiag  fire, 
and  by  the  horseshoe  eyebrow,  I  knew  the  face  of  Ringan.  He 
made  an  impressive  motion  that  meant  silence^  and  then  earuestl'" 
Deckoned  to  me. 

" '  Oh,  what  can  aU  this  mean !'  thought  I. 

"  Saying  to  Elsie,  that  I  would  just  take  my  boimet  and  rin  dooi 
the  loan  to  the  Kailyard-end,  and  halloo  on  Ilingan,  I  left  her. 
and  came  out  of  the  cottage  ^ith  a  beating  heart  and  a  spirit  sorely 
troubled,  for  I  was  deeply  concerned  for  Eingan,  and  my  inmost 
soul  mourned  for  my  Elsie. 

•' '  Robbie,  oh,  Robbie  !  come  this  way — quick — for  God's  sake, 
quick !'  said  Rmgan,  in  a  hoarse  wliisper,  as  he  seized  me  by  the 
coat-neuck,  and  urged  me  along  the  road  to  where  the  dark  figiire  of 
a  man's  body  lay  extended  on  the  ground.  My  heart  ceased  to  beat  \ 
my  blood  grew  cold  at  the  sight — the  liglit  seemed  to  go  out  of  my 
eyes;  and  I  grasped  the  divots  of  the  fealdyke,  to  keep  me  from 
falling,  for  the  horror  I  experienced  quite  overcame  me.     .     . 
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"  Rmgan  liad  been  wandering  up  the  Leithen  with  his  leist«r  j 

he  had  speared  three  great  salmon,  and  was  just  about  to  launch  his 
weapon  at  a  fourth,  as,  in  the  last  flush  of  the  red  glooming  that 
came  down  the  long  green  glen,  he  saw  its  silver  scales  shining 
among  the  dark-brown  pebbles,  when  a  voice  behind  him  shouted, 

"  'Surrender,  ye  fause  loon  !" 

"  He  turned,  and  saw  the  vindictive  Kippilaw,  with  his  well-known 
skv-blue  bomiet,  close  by  him,  and  levellmg  the  sa/zie  pistol  straight 
at  his  head. 

" '  Surrender  !'  said  Ringan,  with  a  fierce  and  scornful  laugh ; 
'  and  in  whose  name,  I  wad  like  to  ken  r' 

"  '  In  the  name  of  the  Baron-bailie  of  St.Ronan,  and  the  law  which 
1  represent/ 

'•' '  The  laws  were  made  by  the  rich  to  grind  and  oppress  the  poor, 
for  that  which  is  law  for  one  is  often  not  law  for  the  other ;  but 
b^^rare,  John  Kippilaw !'  said  Ringan,  with  one  of  his  fearful 
scowls,  'for  ye  may  find  'a  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,'  and  I  would 
rather  die  ten  times  than  yield  to  the  law,  or  to  such  a  dirty,  paid- 
ling  body  as  you,  a  false  coward,  who  levelled  a  loaded  pistoi  at  a 
puir  tlnarmed  man.' 

"  Kippilaw  gave  a  wicked  laugh,  and  drew  nearer,  with  his  pistol 
locked. 

"  '  Let  him  laugh  loud  who  laughs  last,'  said  Ringan,  as  he  charged 
nis  salmon  spear,  and  stood  on  his  defence.  Whether  by  design  or 
mischance,  I  know  not,  but  at  that  moment  the  pistol  of  Kippilaw 
exploded,  and  the  ball  passed  through  Ringan's  bonnet.  Wild  with 
passion  and  fury  he  rushed  upon  the  aggressor,  and  wliirHng  his  spear 
aloft,  brought  'do-\vn  its  ponderous  iron  head  in  full  swing  upon  the 
unfortunate  Kippilaw.  It  struck  him  on  the  left  temple  ;  he  fell  by 
the  water-side  as  if  shot,  and  never  moved  agahi.  He  was  dead- 
slain  by  Ringan's  hand — by  the  hand  of  Elsie's  only  brother  ! 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  his  emotions  when  the  gust  of  pas- 
sion passed  away,  though  I  could  very  well  comprehend  tliem  by  the 
terror,  shame,  and  crushing  bitterness  of  my  own. 

"  His  first  idea  was  to  rush  to  St.  Ronan's,  and  deliver  himself  up 
the  bailie — even  to  the  cruel  Sanders  Sneckdrawer — as  a  murderer ; 
or,  at  least,  as  one  who  had  committed  a  slaughter  in  liis  own  defence ; 
but  who  would  believe  the  story  of  the  poor  vagrant — of  the  outlawed 
poacher?     Tsone!     It  would  be  madness. 

"  Then  he  thou^lit  of  his  sweet  sister,  and  of  the  shame  and  sorrow 
his  trial  and  punishment  would  bring  upon  her ;  and  then,  last  of  all, 
he  thougiit  of  his  personal  safety  —  for  the  love  of  life  is  strong 
and  instinctive  vrithin  us ;  and  thus,  afraid  to  trust  the  body  out  of 
his  sight,  he  had  hidden  it  among  the  bracken  bushes  till  the  darkness 
set  in^  and  then  had  carried  it  on  liis  back  almost  to  liis  cottage  door, 
for  his  once  strong  mind  was  a  mere  chaos  now ;  he  knewlittle  of 
what  he  did,  and  still  less  of  v/hat  to  do. 
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•*  *  Oh,  speak  to  me,  Robbie  Dallioiisie,  speak  to  me  for  her  sake,' 
said  he,  with  one  of  tho^e  deep  breast-bursting  sobs  that  can  only 
come  from  a  s^vollen  heart ;  '  where  shall  I  hide  tliis  fearfu'  load  o' 
guilt  ?' 

'•'\  could  scarcely  reply,  for  my  tongne  had  forgotten  its  office  ;  but 
Kingran  j)roposed  that  we  should  bmy  the  body  in  the  old  sand-pits 
that  lay  about  half  a  mile  distant  up  the  hill  side.  I  got  a  shovel  is. 
the  kailyard ;  we  put  the  body  into  a  plaid,  and  bore  it  away,  and 
but  for  its  weight,  I  would  have  thought  myself  in  some  fearful  dream, 
as  with  tottering  knees,  a  brow  bathed  in  cold  perspu-ation,  and  a 
deadly  sickness  in  my  heart,  I  staggered  up  the  bleak  and  lone  hili 
side — lone  indeed,  save  when  we  roused  the  wild  fimnart  from  its  lair 
among  the  waving  bracken,  or  the  wilder  gled,  and  the  ravenous 
hoodiecraw  from  devouring  their  carrion  among  the  sable  broom ;  on 
— on  we  went  to  the  old  pits,  around  the  mouths  of  which  the  black- 
whin  bushes  waved  in  solemn  and  gloomy  tufts,  and  there  we  buried 
him,  batted  down  the  sods,  and  brushed  them  with  a  branch  of  sauch- 
tree,  as  we  had  seen  the  grave-diggers  do  in  the  kirkyard. 

"During  these  operations  my  bonnet  fell  off;  I  was  half  blind  vrith 
ten'or,  and  had  a  search  to  recover  it ;  but  I  put  it  on  my  head,  sliud- 
derinsr  as  I  did  so,  for  it  was  wet  with  blood — cold  and  horrible — the 
blood  of  a  murdered  man. 

"  To  be  brief,  I  advised  poor  Ringan  to  fly  the  kingdom  and  get 
into  England ;  I  gave  him  my  purse,  and  pocket-book  with  a  tea 
pound  Bank  of  Scotland  note  in  it ;  I  gave  him  also  my  siller  watch. 
He  prayed  me  to  comfort  Elsie,  and  to  protect  her.  I 'called  Heaven 
to  witness  that  I  would  do  so  faitlifuUy.  He  wept  like  a  child,  and 
as  strong  men  only  weep,  and  then  he  struck  across  the  hills  to  reach 
the  railway  that  runs  by  Galasheils  to  Berwick. 

"As  if  it  was  an  itistnmient  of  crime,  I  flung  the  shovel  into  a  deep 
moss-hagg,  and  hurried  back  to  the  cottage  and  to  Elsie. 

"  She  had  fallen  asleep — piiir  lassie — on  the  warm  ingle  seat.  The 
fire  had  gone  out.  I  woidd  have  kissed  her  ;  but  though  hmocent,  I  felt 
as  one  steeped  in  guilt  and  crime,  and  dared  not  by  a  touch  to  profane 
one  so  pure  and  so  son-ow-stricken. 

"  Oh,  that  I  had  kissed  her ;  for  liow  little  knew  I  then  that  this 
look  of  her  was  to  be  my  last  !  I  knelt  down  in  a  dark  corner,  and, 
taking  off  my  bonnet,  wept  while  I  prayed  God  to  comfort  and  pro- 
tect her — to  strengthen  and  dii-ect  me  ;  and  thus  grey  morning,  as  it 
stole  down  the  long  and  grassy  glen,  fomid  me  in  that  poor  clay-tloorcd 
cottage,  wretched,  sleepless,  and  wan.  Loath  to  leave  th.e  poor  and 
sleeping  girl,  and  dreading  to  be  found  absent  from  my  Jather's  farm 
when  the  stable  lads  took  their  horses  to  water  in  the  morning,  I 
looked  to  the  hill-top,  where  the  broom  was  waving,  and  shuddel-ed, 
for  he  that  I  knew  of,  was  lying  there. 

"  Had  the  crown  and  sceptre  of  Scotland  been  mine,  I  would  have 
given  them  freely  that  this  horrible  night  had  never  passed  ! 
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"  I  looked  forward  with  fear  and  anguish  to  Elsie's  sorrow  and  my 
father's  ungenerous  triumph,  or  stern  satisfaction,  nmo,  for  having  so 
steadily  opposed  our  marriage. 

"Resolving  to  come  back  when  I  was  more  composed,  I  stole 
away,  and,  softly  closing  the  latcli,  crossed  the  burn  at  the  Pecntstone, 
vaulted  over  the  feal-dykes,  and  was  first  among  the  stables.  The  mom.- 
ing  sun  was  yet  grey,  and  I  saw  our  carter  lads  whispering  together, 
and  looking  at  me  from  time  to  time  in  a  strange  and  suspicious-like 
manner ;  but  my  heart  was  sunk  —  my  spirit  gone  —  and  instead  of 
laying  my  whip  across  their  shoulders,  as  I  would  have  done  yester- 
day, I  cowered  before  them  like  a  beaten  hoimd  or  collie-dog. 

"  A  cart  of  beans  stood  ready  laden  for  the  market,  and  as  any  em- 
ployment was  preferable  to  remaining  idle,  I  sprang  upon  the  off- 
tram,  whipped  up  the  horse,  and  drove  away  towards  the  town  just  as 
the  warm  sun  came  up  in  his  yellow  splendour  in  the  east.  The  morn- 
ing mist  was  rolling  through  the  glens;  the  sparrow  chirruped  on 
the  green  hedges ;  but  alake  !  my  heart  was  sad  and  timorous. 

"  Several  persons  who  passed  me  on  the  road  looked  at  me,  as  our 
servants  had  done,  in  a  manner  which  I  thought  very  pecuhar ;  but 
I  reached  St.  Ronan's  without  molestation,  and  drew  up  my  cart  in 
the  market-place,  put  up  the  tramstick,  and  took  my  horse  to  stable 
at  the  Traquair  Arms,  where,  telling  the  landlady  I  was  unwell,  I 
called  for  a  stoup  of  whisky,  and  drained  the  gill  at  a  mouthful. 

'•'  I  now  thought  of  taking  a  survey  of  myself  in  a  mirror  which 
hung  over  the  mantelpiece;  and  then,  how  shall  I  describe  the 
tremulous  horror  that  came  over  me,  to  find  tliat  I  had  on  my  head 
the  blood-stained  bonnet — the  weR-known  sky-blm  bonnet — of  the  mur- 
dered Kippilaw,  with  its  white  worsted  tuft  ! 

"I  tore  it  from  my  head,  and  was  standing  like  one  transfixed, 
when  the  doer  of  the  room  opened,  and  a  sergeant  of  the  county 
poKce — a  man  whom  I  knew  well — appeared,  and  sternly  he  looked 
at  me  !  His  figure  is  yet  before  me,  for  deeply  did  the  terrors  of  that 
hour  impress  it  upon  my  memory.  He  was  a  burly,  red-whiskered 
man,  wearing  a  blue  douole-breasted  surtout,  with  large  brass  buttons 
hanng  thistles  on  them,  and  the  earl's  crest,  a  crow  on  a  wreath,  and 
three  gold  chevrons  on  each  arm. 

'•' '  liobert  Dalhoij-je,'  said  he  '  give  me  that  bonnet.' 

"I  gave  it  to  him  mechanically. 

" '  It  is  John  Kippilaw's  bonnet,  and  covered  with  dried  blood, 
too  !  Do  ye  ken  this  one  V  he  added,  sternly,  shewing  me  my  own, 
which  had  my  name  WTitten  on  the  lining  — Rob.  Dalhouaie,  Farmer, 
jDryburngrange. 

"  My  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth ! 

"Speak,  ye  dyvour  loon!'  said  the  sergeant,  fiercely;  'did  you 
tyne  your  bonnet  on  the  hills  last  night  ?' 

" '  I  did,'  said  I. 

"  '  Wliere  ?'  he  asked,  taking  another  step  towards  me. 

'•'I  dinna  ken.' 
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** '  Sliall  I  tell  you  ?  he  asked,  vrith  a  scowl 

"  I  made  no  reply. 

" '  At  daylight  this  morning,  I  came  across  the  muirland  \rith. 
two  of  our  men  and  a  collie-dog.  As  we  passed  a  moss-hagg  we  found 
a  spade,  lying  haK  sunk  in  the  water,  there  were  blood-spots  on  one 
side  of  the  handle,  and  on  the  other,  R.  Logan,  burned  by  an  iron  brand. 
Passing  the  sand-pits  we  found  the  bonnet — -ijours — with  spots  of  blood 
upon  it  too,  and  there  were  gouts  of  gore  upon  the  trampled  grass.  The 
collie  ran  snuffing  about,  and  then  began  to  scrape  and  tear  up  the 
turf  with  his  fore-paws ;  our  suspicions  were  roused ;  we  dug — the 
earth  was  loose  and  soft — a  dead,  human  face  appeared,  and  ye  ken  the 
rest  owre  weeL,  Robert  Dalhousie.' 

'•'  I  groaned,  and  hid  my  face  in  my  hands. 

" '  We  found  the  body  of  Kippiiaw,  the  water  bailie,  murdered, 
bluidy,  and  covered  with  gore  I  Oh,  ye  vile  rascal,  to  bring  disgrace 
and  sorrow  on  your  fathers  grey  hairs,  and  shame  and  slander  on  a' 
OUT  quiet  neighbourhood,  by  such  an  act  as  this  1' 

'•' '  He  who  says  I  slew  John  Kippilaw  is  a  liar  and  a  loon  I'  said  I, 
furiously,  while  springing  up  and  stii^ing  to  break  from  the  serfreant 
and  his  men;  but  many  strong  hands  were  laid  upon  me;  I  was 
secui'ed  with  irons,  and  marched  thi'ough  the  crowded  market-place, 
exposed  to  the  scornful,  malignant,  or  pitying  eyes  of  all,  as  the 
'  hateful  murderer  o'  puir  John  Xippilaw.'' 

*'•'  That  night  I  was  an  inmate  of  the  Tolbooth ;  a  precognition 
look  place  before  the  Procurator  fiscal,  and  I  was  fiLlly  committed 
to  stand  trial  for  murder,  while  the  two  bonnets  were  carefully  sealed 
up  in  the  office  of  Sanders  Sneckdrawer,  to  be  adduced  against  me  on 
that  awful  day  when  the  Lords  of  Justiciary  came  on  the  circuit. 

"ily  poor  old  father — that  stem  and  upright,  yet  kind  and  vene- 
rable elder  oi  the  kirk — came  to  see  me  in  the  Tolbooth,  but  he  said 
only  three  word,  'ruin  —  disgrace  —  infamy  1'  and  wept  like  a  baim 
the  bitter  tears  of  age,  as  he  hid  his  face,  so  pale  and  wan  with  misery, 
in  his  broad  blue  bonnet.  !My  gentle  and  tender  mother  was  unable 
to  come,  she  was  too  ill ;  and  Elsie — dear,  dear,  desolate  Elsie — she 
had  been  seized  by  a  fever  and  was  dehrious ;  and  who  was  consoling 
— who  comforting  her?     None. 

'•'I  thought  my  brain  would  turn  ! 

'•'  Several  years  have  passed  since  then;  and  for  these  years  I  have 
gone  down  the  stream  of  time  like  rushes  on  a  mountain  flood ;  but 
never  will  the  bitterness,  the  moitification,  and  anguish  I  endm-ed 
while  within  the  waUs  of  that  grim  and  old  Tolboo'ih  be  forgotten. 
All  believed  me  giulty  save  my  parents  and  my  poor  feeble  Elsie. 
I  had  been  imprisoned  a  month,  and  now  the  eventful  day  of  trial 
drew  near,  for  I  heard  the  trampling  of  horses,  and  the  sounding  of 
the  Exchequer  trumpets  in  the  street  as  the  Lords  of  the  Circuit 
came ;  but  I  was  deteiinined,  that  though  I  should  die  in  attempting 
to  escape,  never  to  brook  the  shame  of  a  public  trial;  for,  resolving 
that  I  would  not  criminate  the  brother  of  Elsie,  I  never  explained 
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the  affair  of  the  bonnets,  or  how  the  head  gear  of  Kippilaw  came  to 
be  woni  by  me. 

'•'  At  the  hope  of  freedom  and  of  baffling  my  persecutors  (for  so  I 
viewed  all  connected  with  the  prosecution),  I  took  courage  anew,  and 
examined  my  prison.  It  was  an  arched  cell,  with  a  door  of  iron. 
The  floor  was  of  stone  slabs,  and  one  of  these  lay  inmiediately  under 
the  before -mentioned  ii'on  door.  I  stamped  with  my  feet,  and  the 
placed  below  seemed  hollow ! 

"  On  that  night,  after  being  inspected  and  locked  up,  the  moment 
I  was  alone  I  set  about  the  task  of  breaking  up  the  floor.  The  only 
instniment  I  had  to  assist  me  was  an  iron  heel,  twisted  off"  one  of  my 
boots ;  but  by  dint  of  picking  out  the  mortar,  I  succeeded  in  com- 
pletely disengaging  the  ponderous  slab.  TVith  a  beating  heart  I  di-ew 
it  from  its  bed,  and  joyously — if  such  a  heart  as  mine  was  then  could 
feel  a  joyous  glow  —  I  found  the  cold  aii-  nishing  on  my  face.  The 
breach  opened  into  one  of  the  large  fresh-air  funnels  which  were 
formed  for  conveying  a  pui-e  current  tlu'ough  the  great  hall  into 
which  the  cells  of  all  the  prisoners  opened.  Into  this  trough,  or  dry 
drain,  I  crept,  and,  feet  foremost,  reached  the  outer  wall,  where  it 
terminated  in  iron  crossbars,  the  ends  of  which  the  effect  of  the 
weather  and  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  lead  by  which  they  were 
secured  to  the  stone,  had  almost  eaten  through,  then,  by  one 
vigorous  blow  of  my  feet  I  biu'st  the  grating  out,  and  my  heart  died 
within  me  M-hen  I  heard  it  faU  with  a  clatter  down  below  ;  but  no  time 
was  to  he  lost !  Emerging,  heels  foremost,  from  the  funnel,  I  dropped, 
from  the  points  of  my  Angers,  into  a  garden  which  belonged  to  the 
captain  of  the  Tolbooth.  "This  was  fortunate  !  Had  I  fallen  into 
the  paved  yard,  I  might  have  broken  some  bones,  while  the  boundary 
wall  was  so  high  that,  at  all  events,  I  must  have  remamed  there  nntil 
dayljrcak,  and  been  locked  up  more  securely  than  ever. 

"  I  soon  cleared  the  garden  waU,  dived  up  one  close  and  down 
another,  crossed  the  Back'Wynd,  and  after  pausing  for  a  time,  and 
debatiii^'  whether  or  not  to  take  shelter  in  the  Templar  Land,  which 
was  still  a  twenty-four  hour's  sanctuary  (but  for  debtors  only),  just  as 
the  beU  of  St.  Ronan's  Kirk  tolled  twelve,  I  went  through  the  burgh 
like  a  hunted  todlowiie,  and  took  the  road  dii-ectly  to  my  father's 
house. 

'•'  All  I  wished  for  was  to  see  them— father,  mother,  and  Elsie — 
once  more,  and  then  fly  the  country. 

"Day  da^nied  Ijefore  I  reached  Di-ybumgrange,  and  stole  into  the 
garden  like  a  thief.  There  I  saw  the  poor  old  man  sitting  on  a  divot- 
seat  in  the  sunshine,  near  the  bees'-biuks,  looking  sadly  at  the  opening 
flovrers,  like  one  who  pondered  with  liimself  whether  he  would  be 
spared  to  see  another  spring.  He  concealed  me  among  the  hay  in  a 
loft,  and  there  I  lurked  anxiously  durmg  the  whole  of  that  long, 
long  day,  trembling  at  even,-  sounci,  and  believing  that  every  horse- 
man who  galloped  past,  that  eveiT  voice  I  heard  in  the  held,  and 
that  every  dog  barkhig  on  the  muirland,  where  in  pursuit  of  me. 
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*•'  Mv  Elsie  Tvas  novr  asleep  in  the  auld  kii'kyard,  she  had  died — 
yea,  died,  sirs,  of  sorrow  and  of  hunger — in  a  Christian  and  ci^-ili2ed 
country ! 

'•'  Night  came  at  last,  and  under  its  friendly  shadow  I  prepared  to 
fly.  I  "shaved  off  every  vestige  of  whisker  and  beard;  I  cut  short 
my  eyebrows,  which  were  somewhat  shaggy.  I  shaved  part  of  my 
temples,  too,  for  I  had  grown  somewhat  cunning  by  associating  with 
the  heliicate  inmates  of  the  Tolbooth.  I  put  on  a  suit  of  clean 
stable  clothing,  received  five  pounds  from  my  poor  father,  and  mount- 
ing the  stoutest  horse  we  had,  after  many  tears  and  much  son-ow, 
I  rode  off  on  my  solitary  way. 

'-■  The  night  was  bleak  and  rainy,  and  I  galloped  on  in  great  fear, 
a  moaning  sound  came  over  the  lonely  muirs  upon  the  skirt  of  the 
gustv  wind,  and  the  sauch  trees  waved  mournfully  over  every  burn 
and  iinn.  Then  the  rain  fell  in  torrents  ;  but  I  knew  every  foot  of 
the  lonely  Drove-road  I  travelled,  and  crossing  the  counties  of  Selkirk 
and  EoxlDurgh,  with  daylight  saw  the  brown  hills  of  Xorthurnberlaud 
rise  before  me.  With  dawn  the  gloom  passed  away ;  the  chiiTuping 
of  the  sparrows  annomiced  that  the  rain  would  soon  cease,  and  the 
Sim  rise ;  and  when  it  rose,  my  heart  grew  lighter.  On  a  solitaiy 
moor,  just  on  the  borders  of  England,  I  dismounted,  and  gave  the 
horse  a  lash  with  my  whip,  and  he  set  off  at  full  gallop  on  the  road 
home.  Dryburngrange  was  thirty  miles  distant,  but  I  knew  that 
Eoger  would  go  "back  every  foot' of  the  way  to  his  stable,  and  my 
eyes  and  my  heart  followed  the  poor  animal  as  he  galloped  over  the 
path  I  could  never  more  pursue ! 

"  I  reached  London,  and  being  a  good  horseman,  and  having  con- 
siderable veterinary  skill,  I  soon  obtained  a  situation  as  groom  to  au 
otficer  of  cavalry  whose  regiment  was  stationed  in  India.  "We  were 
two  years  in  London,  for  my  master  was  on  leave,  and  when  it  ex- 
pired he  set  out  to  join,  %  the  overland  route,  and  took  me  with 
him ;  for  he  found  me  invaluable,  and  I  purchased  for  liim  all  the 
provisions,  sherry,  Madeira,  brandy,  hemietically  sealed  bouilli  or  ox- 
tail soup,  candles,  canteen,  powder  and  shot,  cooking  utensils,  camp- 
table,  chairs,  and  apparatus,  for  the  long  and  arduous  jouniey  over- 
land to  India;  not  forgetting  pistols  and  umbrellas  for  both  of  us, 
with  green  gauze  goggles,  blankets  and  cloaks,  mizzapour  rugs  and 
travelling  beds  (double  of  course)  with  mosquito  ciu'tains. 

"  We  had  as  much  baggage  as  if  we  were  about  to  found  a  colony 
like  William  Perm,  instead  of  merely  joining  a  regiment  of  dragoons, 
and  as  we  proceeded  leisurely,  the  expense  was  enonnous. 

"  from  London  we  proceeded  to  Rotterdam,  from  thence  to  Zurich, 
and  travelled  through  the  most  beautiful  scenery  to  Milan,  and  from 
thence  to  Florence  and  Rome.  Travelling  by  the  Appian  Way  we 
reached  Naples  without  havmg  one  adventiu-e  either  with  ladies 
or  brigands,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  my  master.  Crossing 
Sicily,  we  arrived  at  Alexandria,  and  put  up  at  the  hotel  of  an. 
Italian  Jew.  who  bought  all  our  doUai's  at  ten  piastres  each,  though 
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they  were  ^orth  eighteen.  From  thence  we  travelled  by  camels  to 
the  miserable  clay  bnilt  town  of  Suez. 

"  On  the  night  of  our  arrival  this  place  was  in  a  fearful  state  d 
uproar.  A  regiment  of  kilted  Aruaouts  in  the  service  of  the  Pacha 
of  Egypt  had  marched  in,  and  beiusr  displeased  with  the  arrangements 
of  their  commissary,  the  moment  their  tents  were  pitched  outside  the 
town,  they  made  a  clean  sweep  of  everything  eatable  an(  drinkable 
within  it,  bayoneting  all  m  the  shops  and  bazaars  who  were  rash 
enough  to  oppose  them. 

"  They  relieved  our  host  of  all  his  Spanish  doUars,  and  were  carrr- 
ing  off  mv  master's  canisters  of  ox-tail  and  cases  of  sherry  and 
Madeu'a,  wlien  he  madly  drew  a  pistol  from  his  belt  and  shot  one 
dead.  I  now  thought  my  life  was  forfeited ;  it  was  worse  than  the 
affair  of  Kippilaw,  the  water  bailie  I  A  dozen  ferocious  Amaouts 
nished  upon  us  with  bayonets  charged,  when  a  tall  and  stately  officer, 
whose  white  kilt,  blue  velvet  cap,  jacket  and  sandals  were  blazing 
with  gold  and  embroidery,  dashed  up  their  muskets  with  his  sabre, 
and  drove  them  back ;  and  in  this  Greek  officer,  notwithstanding  his 
voluminous  black  beard,  and  enormous  moustaches,  which  were  twisted 
up  to  his  eyes,  I  recognised — whom  think  you  ?  Eingan  Logan,  the 
brother  of  my  Elsie — and  the  soui'ce  of  all  my  troubles  ! 

"  He  had  gone  to  sea  in  a  Berwick  ship,  and  sailed  for  the  Levant. 
There  he  quan-eled  with  his  captain,  and  after  beating  him  almost 
to  death  with  a  handspike,  had  deserted  to  the  coast  of  Greece  and 
joined  these  Amaouts,  then  just  embarking  for  Egypt,  where  his 
reckless  braveiw  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Prince  Mavrovuni, 
their  colonel,  who  soon  procured  him  the  rank  of  captain.  He 
wished  me  to  remain  with  him,  but  I  had  seen  too  much  of  his  new 
friends  to  care  for  seeing  more,  and  bade  him  farewell.  He  restored 
to  my  master  all  that  his  soldiers  had  taken,  and  placed  us  in  safety 
on  board  the  Indian  steamer.  We  sailed  next  day,  but  not  without 
danger,  for  the  rascally  Amaouts  of  Ma-\Tovuni  who  rambled  along 
the  quay  amused  themselves  by  firing  off  their  ball  ammunition  at  the 
passengers  as  long  as  the  steamer  was  within  range  of  their  rifles. 

"  We  encountered  a  tempest  which  broke  our  paddle-boxes  in  the 
Straits  of  Jubal,  and  reduced  our  speed  to  two  miles  an  hour.  The 
waves  were  frightful,  and  any  who  saw  them  on  that  day  would  have 
laughed  at  the  old  historian  who  says  the  Red  Sea  at  Bab-el-Mandib 
was  once  closed  by  an  iron  chain ;  though  he  might  not  have  scoffed 
at  that  more  terrible  tradition  which  avers,  that  when  the  wind  is 
high  and  the  waves  are  lashing  on  the  Egyptian  and  the  Arabian 
shores,  the  wild  despairing  cries  of  Pharoah's  drowning  host  are  yei 
heard  floating  on  the  tumult  of  the  storm. 

'•'  Off  the  desert  isle  of  Jebel  Zyghar  we  lost  our  rudder,  and  put 
into  Mocha  to  refit.  I  went  ashore  with  my  master,  who  wished  to 
see  the  town,  but  we  found  it  in  possession  of  a  band  of  wild  Ai-abs 
commanded  by  the  Sheikh  Ibrahini,  who  had  seized  and  sacked  it 
three  days  before.   The  bazaars  were  desolate  and  the  streets  empty. 
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for  the  people  had  all  fled  to  the  hills.  The  Bedouins  fired  on  us, 
and  vre  ran  helter-skelter  to  reach  our  boats  and  regain  the  ship. 
Being  somewhat  behind  the  rest  in  gaining  the  beach,  I  was  struck 
down  by  the  butt-end  of  a  matchlock,  and  taken  prisoner,  for  my 
selfish  master  was  in  too  great  haste  to  take  cai-e  of  himself  to  think 
of  a  poor  devil  like  me ;  so  I  was  left  in  their  hands  a  prisoner. 

'•'  I  was  sold  in  the  market-place  for  eleven  liundred  piastres  to 
Mahmoud  Ali  Badr,  who  made  me  a  kettledrummer  in  his  troop  of 
guai-ds,  and  having  the  good  fortune  to  disringuish  myself  in  that 
encounter  with  the  Prince  of  Kaa-el-Bun,  the  revolted  Yizier  of 
Sana,  when  we  gave  him  battle  on  the  plains  of  Beitel  Fakih,  and 
fought  hand  to  hand  among  the  dhaura  in  the  month  of  August, 
when  the  stalks  were  nine  feet  high,  I  was  created  a  Naklb  of 
Horse.  In  our  next  battle  I  slew  the  rebellious  piince,  and  on  laying 
his  head  at  the  sultan's  feet,  was  made  on  the  instant  grand  vizier, 
and  here  for  some  years  I  have  led  a  life  of  luxury,  splendour,  and 
indolence,  though  not  without  anxiety,  and  not  unchequered  bv 
regrets." 

"  And  so  you  mean  to  end  your  days  here  r"  said  Langley,  as  Rabd- 
al-Hcosi  concluded  with  a  long  and  deep-drawn  sigh. 

'•'  God  forbid  I"  said  he,  ferv-ently ;  '•'  when  I  have  amassed  a  suffi- 
cient sum  in  gold  and  jewels,  I  shall  pack  my  kit,  and  departing  in 
the  night  without  beat  of  dram,  bid  a  long  adieu  to  turban  and  to 
harem,  to  the  sultan  and  his  viziership  ;  and  sincerely  will  I  thank 
heaven,  if,  with  my  poor  head  safe  on  my  shoulders,  I  am  again  on 
the  blue  waves  of  the  sea  that  bear  me  to  the  land  of  liberty — far 
from  this  torrid  clime  of  sands  and  cofi'ee-hills,  flowers  and  precious 
stones,  splendour  and  barbarity  :  for  deeply  in  my  heart  is  the  senti- 
ment of  that  dear  Scottish  song,  which  says, 

'  Now  if  the  iowly  home  be  mine, 

In  which  mv  fat.'iers  dwelt  ; 
And  I  can  worship  at  the  shrine, 

Where  they  in  fervour  knelt ; 
Kg  glare  of  wealth,  or  honour  high, 

Shall  lure  me  from  thy  strand  ; 
Oh  !  may  I  jield  my  parting  sigh, 

In  thee — my  native  land  1'  *' 

The  vizier  ceased ;  his  eyes  grew  sad  and  dull,  and  he  gazed  ear- 
nestly at  us  as  if  to  read  in  our  faces  what  we  thought  of  his 
nan-ative.  We  expressed  the  pleasure  his  confidence  had  given  us, 
and  our  belief  that  his  resolution  to  quit  the  perilous  position  he  held 
at  Sana  was  both  wise  and  honourable. 

"  By  the  bye,"  said  I,  "  what  was  the  name  of  the  officer  yoii 
accompanied  from  London,  and  who  so  crueUv  left  vou  to  the  mercy 
of  the  Bedouins  ?" 

'•'  Fetlock — Captain  the  Honom-able  Charles  Fetlock." 

"  Of  the  Sth  Dragoon  Guards,  formerly  ?" 

"  The  same — did^-ou  know  him  ?" 
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"  I  yJ<?re  met  him,"  said  I,  with  a  sigh  of  anger  at  the  name,  while 
Pred,  who  knew  the  story,  gave  me  a  hasty  glance,  for  the  mention 
of  Fetlock  opened  up  a  fountain  of  bitterness,  mortification,  and 
sorrow  in  my  breast ;  for  by  liis  vanity  and  vindictive  spirit  I  had 
first  been  separated  from  poor  Cecil  Marchmont. 

The  night  was  now  far  advanced,  and  though  Eabd-al-Hoosi 
pressed  us  to  remain,  saying,  ^ith  a  kind  smile,  that  it  was  only  "  the 
■wee  short  hour  ayont  the  twal,"  we  retired,  for  my  mind  was  now 
occupied  by  contemplating  the  ticklish  and  arduous — and,  as  Fred 
called  it,  "  very  peculiar"  task  I  had  to  perform  on  the  morrow — to 
make  love  for  the  potent  and  magnificent  Imaum  of  Sana ;  and  I  lay 
for  a  fuU  hour  awake,  aiTanging  sets  of  phi'ases  in  my  mind,  and 
translating  from  memory  odds  and  ends  of  sonnets  from  Hafiz  and 
others. 


CHAPTER  L. 

THE    SILENT   W0:MAN. 

It  was  with  the  utmost  reluctance  and  without  feeling  the  slightest 
curiosity  to  see  this  celebrated  slave,  or  caring  one  rush  whether  oi 
not  his  Majesty  the  Imaum  succeeded  in  gaining  her  esteem,  that 
(after  leaving  Fred,  of  course,  with  Amina)  I  was  conducted  through 
the  strong, 'massive,  and  polished  brass  gates  which  enclosed  the 
rampart  of  the  seraglio,  and  found  myself  traversing  its  intricate 
galleries  and  arched  passages  under  the  guidance  of  Osman  Oglou, 
the  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs,  whose  followers,  clad  in  snow  white 
robes  and  turbans,  which  contrasted  strongly  ■v\"ith  their  black  sliining 
features,  appeared  at  eveiy  door  and  landing-place,  armed  with 
sabres ;  for  this  was  what  is  figuratively  named  the  Rose  Garden  of 
the  Seraglio,  where  seven  hundred  of  the  finest  fair  and  brown 
flowers  the  markets  of  Mocha,  Mascat,  and  Medina  could  procure 
from  Syria,  Egypt,  or  elsewhere,  awaited  the  smiles  of  his  Terror,  the 
sultan ;  but  to'the  anger  and  mortification  of  the  odd  six  hundred 
and  ninety-nine,  for  the  last  tliree  months,  the  said  smiles  and  all  the 
envied  society  of  Solyman  had  been  lavished  on  this  silent  slave, 
whose  heart  I  was  now  about  to  essay  in  some  language  unknown, 
on  behalf  of  her  royal  proprietor  and  lord. 

Up  to  this  moment  I  had  not  the  most  remote  idea  of  what  I 
should  say,  how  I  should  address  her,  or  the  arguments  to  adduce ; 
but  rhymed  over  and  over  again  a  verse  from  the  Persian. 

"  Oh  thou,  my  soul's  beloved  !  with  thee 
The  dragon's  dungeon  would  to  me 
But  as  a  bower  of  roses,  be 

All  paved  and  beautified  with  bliss; 
Heart-plunderer  :  whom  I  love  too  well, 
"With  thee  I  joyously  could  dwell, 
Even  in  the  howling  halls  of  hell. 

And  from  thy  lips  an  Eden  kisa  1* 
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•*Tliis,"  thought  I,  "must  melt  the  most  obdurate  Arab  maid!" 
Yet  I  had  a  feeling  of  doubt  as  to  the  propriety,  aud  an  uupleasant 
conviction  of  the  absurdity  of  the  task  ^-hich  had  been  thrust  upon 
me ;  but  I  remembered  that  vre  would  soon  be  out  of  Sana ;  that 
the  success  of  my  mission  depended  upon  my  humouring  the  whims 
of  this  pampered 'despot,  and  that  my  anticipated — nay,  my  promised 
recommendation  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  Horse  Guards, 
depended  upon  the  success  of  that  mission,  and  the  accompKsliment 
of  a  friendly  league  and  alliance  vriih  Solyman. 

The  chie'f  of  the  eunuchs  di-ew  back  the  silken  screen  of  a  door- 
way, and  ushered  me  into  a  suite  of  apartments,  at  the  extremity  or 
which  I  perceived  a  feoiale  sitting  on  a  pile  of  cushions.  He  pointed 
to  her  with  one  of  those  broad  leering  aud  half  malevolent  smiles 
which  can  only  be  seen  on  a  negro's  face,  and  saying  "that  he  vrould 
wait  at  the  and  of  the  passage,  as  he  wished  to  enjoy  a  chibouque," 
allowed  the  curtain  half  to  close,  and  left  me  to  follow  my  own 
devices. 

The  lightness,  loftiness,  and  splendour  of  those  apartments  im- 

Eressed  me.  They  were  rather  a  suite  of  pavilions  than  of  rooms, 
aving  on  one  side  hangings  of  green  cloth,  stamped  with  silver 
flowers  ;  on  the  other  three  sides  were  windows,  having  gilded  sashes 
filled  with  painted  Venetian  glass  ;  these  were  open,  and  revealed  the 
hot  hazy  landscape  without,  and  lying  far  down  below  ;  while  close 
by  them  the  brilliant  roses,  the  convolvuli,  and  many  clunbing  plants 
gave  a  freshness  and  beauty  to  the  place.  The  floors  were  laid 
with  soft  Persian  cai-pets.  In  the  centre  of  each  pavilion  played 
a  fountain  with  golden  fish  in  a  basin  of  marble,  .^hile  a  silver 
lamp  hung  from  its  dome  which  was  painted  white  and  staiTcd 
with  gold.  There  were  ten  of  these  pavilions,  aU  exactly  alike,  and 
the  effect  of  the  long  perspective  of  these  gilded  and  horseshoe  arches, 
with  those  brilliant  hangings  which  were  festooned  under  them,  the 
painted  lights  and  the  line  of  fountains,  was  beyond  description 
beautiful. 

The  whole  air  was  redolent  of  freshness  and  perfume,  wiule  the 
carpets  were  so  soft  that  the  tread  of  my  slippered  feet  was  quite 
tmheard  as  I  approached  this  secluded  flower,  whose  pensive 
attitude,  as  she  bowed  her  forehead  on  her  hand,  concealing  all  her 
fece,  impressed  me  as  much  as  the  snow-white  beauty  of  her  hand 
and  arm  and  the  grace  of  her  figure  as  she  reclined  upon  the  soft 
and  luxurious  cushions,  which,  with  folded  cai-pets,  were  the  staple 
articles  of  furnitiu'e  in  those  apartments. 

In  doubt  what  to  say,  I  gazed  upon  her  with  growing  interest,  and 
forgot  my  poetry,  for  the  sad  comiction  forced  itseK  upon  me  that 
ghe  was — juas  ! — an  European,  and  after  the  small  Ai-ab  women  to 
whom  I  had  been  lately  accustomed,  her  reclining  figure  looked  lai-ge, 
^11-lunbed,  and  round. 

Her  dress  was  gorgeously  rich ;  a  low  cut  vest  of  pale  blue  velvet, 
cowered  with  silver,  and  having  pearl  buttons;  it  fitted  exactly,  and 
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showed  the  surpassing  beauty  of  her  bosom,  neck,  aud  shoulders 
though  these  were  all  shrouded  by  a  chemisette  of  the  finest  muslin 
her  drawers  (or  wide  trousers,  rather)  were  of  the  whitest  silk,  anj 
her  slippers  were  of  satin,  embroidered  with  precious  stones.  Her 
beautiful  arms,  of  that  full  round  form  and  snowy  whiteness  which 
never  come  with  Eastern  blood,  were  adorned  by  bracelets  of  emeralds, 
among  which  diamonds  were  sparkling.  On  her  head  was  a  small 
gauze  turban,  the  end  oi  which,  like  the  braids  of  her  long  hair,  hung 
over  her  back,  and  at  the  end  of  each  braid  hung  a  pearl  pendant. 

All  at  once  an  emotion  like  a  deadly  palsy  seemed  to  pass  over 
my  heart,  as  some  memories  of  that  sad,  silent,  and  recumbent  figure 
flashed  upon  me ! 

"Cecil!"  I  exclaimed,  in  a  husky  voice  of  mingled  joy  and 
fear. 

She  looked  up,  and  never  till  my  dying  day  shall  I  forget  that 
startled  look  of  joy,  of  sorrow  and  dismay. 

My  readers  will  imagine  that  I  am  making  a  romantic  story  for 
them,  but  alas !  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind ;  all  was  then  sad,  s'tem, 
and  cruel  reality. 

Rejoiced  as  1  was  to  find  her  living,  at  first  I  forgot  the  situation 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  we  met,  and  that  the  impatient 
and  perhaps  inquisitive  chief  of  the  eunuchs  was  almost  within 
ear-shot ;  and  I  wept  like  a  child  as  I  went  down  on  my  knees 
beside  her,  took  both  her  dear,  small  hands  in  mine,  and  gazed  fondly 
on  the  sweet  sad  eyes  I  had  long  thought  should  never  more  beam 
on  me.  She  threw  herself  into  my  anns  ;  twenty  times  I  kissed 
her,  and  twenty  times  I  held  her  at  arms'  length  to  contemplate  her 
well-remembered  face — the  face  that  for  so  many  long  years  had 
haunted  me  in  dreams  by  night  and  reveries  by  day;  and  then  came 
the  crushing  remembrance  of  what  she  was — a  prisoner ;  and  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  rescue  or  release  1 

She  was  still,  indeed,  my  own  Cecil,  but  not  half  so  beautiful  as 
she  had  been,  though  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  her  skin  made  her 
seem  divine  to  the  old  rake  Solyman.  It  was  long  before  she  be- 
came tolerably  composed,  and  briefly  but  incoherently  told  me  her 
eventful  story. 

Driven  by  adverse  ^vinds  into  the  Arabian  Gulf,  the  Farnham 
Castle — the'lndiaman  in  which  she  was  a  passenger — had  foundered 
on  that  dangerous  rock,  which  has  since  been  so  well  known,  and 
which  lies  twelve  miles  north  of  the  Isle  of  Abdulcuria.  The  crew 
and  passengers  escaped  in  three  boats.  Dreading  the  barbarity  of 
the  Socotora  Islanders,  and  having  secured  compasses,  blankets,  and 
provisions,  they  bore  away  for  our  settlement  at  Aden,  four  hundred 
miles  distant.  Two  boats  perished  in  a  storm.  Cecil  in  the  thiril — 
the  only  lady  with  twenty  rough  seamen — alter  enduring  incredible 
misery  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  at  noon,  the  chill  dews  of  night, 
scarcity  of  food,  water,  and  miment — reached  the  Arabian  coast  at 
Cape  Hargiah,  siity  miles  eastward  of  the  British  garrison.     There 
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every  one  of  the  poor  fellows  wlio  had  saved  and  protected  her,  as  if 
she  had  been  their  o^ni  sister,  were  miu-dered  by  a  party  of  wander- 
ing x^bdali  and  Bedouins  under  Sheikli  IlDrahim.  They  seized  and 
sold  her  to  the  Sultan  of  Sana,  who  had  detained  her  for  three 
months,  duiing  which,  though  surrounded  by  every  luxury  and  mag- 
nificence, sheliad  been  ^vretched  and  miserable,  suffering  what  is 
beyond  the  power  of  language  to  describe,  in  her  terror  and  abhor- 
rence of  her  amorous  lord  and  her  longing  for  Kberty  or  death. 

Thus  it  was  that  my  dear,  sensible,  and  loveable  Cecil  became 
transformed  into  a  silent  odalisque. 

Her  voice,  which  had  been  heard  so  seldom,  that  Solynian  con- 
cluded she  was  dumb,  or  nearly  so,  was  "low  and  sweet"  as  ever: 
but  the  brightness  of  her  smile  had  fled,  and  sadness — the  most 
intense  sadness,  alone  remeined.  She  made  no  reproachful  inquiiy 
about  Blanche  Pabner,  but  said  to  me,  endearingly, — 

"  And  you  have  risked  your  life  to  free  me  !  lou  heard  I  was 
here,  and^came  to  rescue  youi-  poor  CecU  from  this  life  of  unspeak- 
able horror  ?" 

I  had  now  to  imdeceive  her,  and  relate  the  mission  on  which  I 
had  been  sent,  the  distance  and  the  dangers  that  lay  between  us  and 
our  only  friends,  the  brave  fellows  of^  '-'the  Queen's  Own;"  the 
miraculous  chance  which  had  brought  me  to  her  presence  in  those 
sacred  and  secluded  apartments  which  no  believer,  and  still  less  an 
infidel,  ever  trod,  and  concluded  by  statmg  that  the  success  of  my 
embassy,  the  safety  of  my  life,  and  the  life  of  my  friend,  depended, 
perhaps,  on  my  obtaining  her  love  and  esteem  for  the  tyrant  ot 
Yemen! 

I  soon  regretted  that  I  was  so  candid  as  to  set  ail  this  before  her, 
for  it  produced  a  wild  hysterical  fit  of  weeping,  and  embittered  her 
hitherto  calm  despair. 

The  jarring  of  rings  upon  a  brass  rod,  as  the  chief  of  the 
eunuchs,  whose  patience  an  hour  and  half  must  have  well  nigh  ex- 
nausted — and  yet  that  hour  and  half  were  like  ten  minutes  to  me — 
startled  us,  and  made  me  spring  from  Cecil's  side  in  terror  lest  I 
aad  been  discovered,  and  it  would  have  doomed  me  to  death  to  have 
been  seen  touching  her ;  and  with  my  life  all  hopes  of  freedom  would 
lerminate  for  her. 

Between  the  parted  curtains  I  could  see  the  black,  and  as  I  at 
that  time  felt,  infernal  visage  of  this  watchful  guardian  of  the 
seraglio,  with  his  shining  eyes,  his  snow-white  teeth  and  tui'bau, 
peering  at  us.  I  waved  my  hand,  so  much  as  to  say,  "  I  %^iU  soon 
be  with  you,"  and  he  withdrew  to  resume  his  pipe. 

"Wild  with  grief,  Cecil  implored  me  not  to  leave  her,  or  to  take 
Aer  with  me,  and  then  wrung  her  hands  and  buried  her  face  in  the 
cushions  without  Kstening  to  my  answer,  for  slie  knew  that  it  was 
both  impossible  that  I  coufd  remain  or  that  she  could  go.  The  despe- 
rate circum.stances  in  which  we  were  placed  imparted  a  calmness  to  my 
manner,  voice,  and  aii-  which  I  was  far  from  feeling,  for  I  knew  how 
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necessary  it  was  to  act  a  part,  in  case  the  eyes  of  that  Nubian  dog 
•whom  I  would  gladly  have  pistoled,  were  upon  us  from  some  quiet 
nook.  Indeed,  I  could  not  be  certain  whether  the  eyes  of  the  Imaum 
Solyman  were  not  watching  us  from  some  secret  eylet-hole ;  I  had 
heard  of  such  things. 

'•'  You  will  save  me  now,  my  own  beloved  Frank  !  You  will  take 
nie  with  you,  will  you  not  ?"  said  Cecil,  in  a  voice  of  soiTOwf til 
confidence. 

"  I  will,  Cecil — I  will,  or  die  here  with  you !  You  shall  go  with 
me  to  Aden,  or  I  will  never  leave  Sana  alive.  Oh,  Cecd,''  I  con- 
tinued, with  my  eyes  full  of  tears,  "  it  was  God's  blessed  goodness 
tliat  sent  me  here  to  comfort  and  to  save  you." 

"  But,  oh,  Frank,  be  pradcnt — be  wary,  for  a  thousand  dangers 
environ  us  among  these  detestable  Ai-abs." 

"Dearest  Cecd,  I  am  old  enough  now  to  be  prudent — to  go 
warilv.  If  I  had  onlv  a  hundred  men  of  'the  Queen's  Own,' 
here—" 

'•'  How  like  a  dream  it  is  to  hear  your  voice  agaiu.  For  some  time 
past  I  have  been  dreading  that  madness  was  coming  upon  me." 

"  Ah,  calm  yourself  and  collect  all  your  energies,  for  be  assured, 
Cecil,  you  wiU  need  them.     I  must  leave  you  now — " 

There  was  a  wild  and  imploring  expression  in  her  dark  blue  eyes, 
and  I  could  perceive  the  veins  of  her  forehead  throbbing  with 
emotion. 

"  Measures  wiU  be  concerted  for  your  escape — take  courage,  for  I 
have  friends  with  me,  here  in  Sana.  Alas !  dear  CecU,  when  we 
used  to  sit  by  the  banks  of  the  Aikenbui-n,  with  our  young  heads 
nestled  in  the  same  plaid,  andr  ead  '  Le  Diable  Boiteux,'  could  we 
have  imagined  that  a  day  would  come  when  you  would  be  situated 
like  Theodora,  and  I  like  the  poor  Toledan — ^the  captive  of  Algiers 
•^hom  we  pitied  so  much." 

Cecil's  tears  fell  faster.  We  had  never,  as  yet,  said  one  word  of 
other  days,  or  how  we  loved  eaeh  other  still,  for  the  time  and 
place  were  both  unsuited  for  tender  protestations  or  endearing 
memories. 

"  My  heart — my  poor  heart,"  said  Cecil ;  "  I  never  thought  it 
could  beat  so  fast  as  it  does  now." 

Again  the  rings  ran  sharply  on  the  brass  rod,  as  the  curtain  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs  appeared.  Aware  of  the 
imperative  necessity  for  retiring,  I  hurriedly  said  aU  I  could  think 
of  to  reassure  her,  and  advised  her,  as  the  best  way  of  deceiving  the 
sultan,  to  afford  hun  some  hope  of  her  favour,  and  that  on  my  second 
visit  (if  another  was  permitted)  I  would  have  a  plan  arranged  for  her 
escape. 

"  Heaven  give  me  strength,  courage,  and  patience  to  await  your 
return,  and  receive  what  fate  has  in  store  for  us !"  said  she,  stretch- 
ing her  arms  endearingly  and  imploSZigly  towards  me,  as  I  hastened 
th.ough  the  long  suite  of  gorgeous  pavilions,  looking  back  with  the 
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eye  of  one  vrho  looks  his  last  on  some  beloved  object,  and  without 
having  the  least  conception  of  the  course  to  be  adopted. 

Osman  Oglou,  the  chief  eunuch,  scrutinized  me  keenlv,  and 
someM'hat  insolently,  as  I  rejoined  him,  for  the  minds  of  these 
official  are  only  actuated  by  one  sentiment — malevolence;  they 
become  beings  destitute  of  human  feeling,  and  act  alone  under 
that  despotic  influence  which  destroys  every  principle  of  the  heart 
and  soul. 

I  paid  little  attention  to  his  remarks,  and  none  whatever  to  the 
grins  of  his  capacious  mouth,  as  we  passed  through  the  seraglio,  for 
I  was  carefully  examining  every  nook,  passage,  and  door,  and  their 
intricacy  and  security  extinguished  every  spark  of  hope  in  my  heart, 
and  it  sank  into  despondency  when  I  heard  the  clank  of  the  hea\-y 
brazen  ^ate,  which  was  closed  behind  us  by  the  half -nude  but  well- 
armed  lemenees  of  the  infantry  guard,  and  the  followers  of  the  Chief 
Strangler. 


CHAPTER  LI. 


THE   HALL  OP  THE   BANNERS. 


Langley  was  the  first  person  I  inquired  for  on  leaving  the  seraglio,  for 
I  was  trembling  with  impatience  to  relate  my  discovery,  to  rehearse 
the  interview,  and  to  obtain  his  advice ;  but  he  was  absent  with 
Amina,  who  was  veiled  and  mounted  on  a  dromedary,  and  accompanied 
by  Mahmoud  Ali  Badr,  to  enjoy  a  ride  round  Hesn-al-Mouhabib. 
I  had  just  drained  a  large  cup  of  cool  wine  to  crive  me  courage 
and  enable  me  to  arran^^e  the  thoughts  that  whirled  -ftdthin  me, 
when  the  venerable  katib  of  Rabd-al-Hoosi  made  his  appearance 
(after  knocking  deferentially  at  my  door,  in  accordance  with  the 
strict  injunctions  of  the  Prophet),  to  say  that  the  "Leader  of  the 
Faithful  awaited  me  in  the  Hall  of  the  Banners,"  and  there  I  was 
constrained  at  once  to  accompany  him,  for  the  tempers  of  such 
personages  do  not  brook  much  trifling. 

This  hall  was  ornamented  by  many  mirrors  in  gilded  frames,  and 
between  each  drooped  a  banner  of  brilliant  sUk  covered  with  rich 
embroidery,  and  having  massive  fringes  and  tassels,  while  the  poles 
were  cased  in  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver.  Above  them  hung  a 
row  of  projecting  crystal  branches,  holding  green  and  white  wax 
tapers,  and  from  each  of  these  depended  festoons  of  freshly  gathered 
flowers.  The  pillars  were  of  that  fresh-coloured  granite"  which, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  to  be  found  nowhere  out  of  Arabia,  save 
in  the  northern  parish  of  Fordyce  in  Scotland.  When  lighted  at 
night,  the  effect  of  this  hall  must  have  been  very  imposing.  At  the 
upper  end  was  an  open  liorseshoe  arch,  the  casements  of  which 
stood  wide  open,  revealing  the  beautiful  garden  of  the  serp.glio, 
with  its  fountains  and  flowers,  its  myrtle  and  orange-trees,  its  shaded 
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seats  and  pretty  kiosks,  each  of  which  was  covered  by  a  luxcriact 
mass  of  roses  blooming  in  the  radiance  of  the  bright  Arabian  sun. 

On  a  pile  of  cushions  which  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  r 
gorgeous  carpet,  Solyman  sat  alone  in  this  superb  apartment,  or,  at 
least,  attended  by  a  single  slave.  In  his  left  hand  he  held  the 
amber  mouthpiece  of  his  long  hookah,  which  he  smoked  through  a 
crystal  globe  f idl  of  rose-water.  A  little  and  almost  nude  Abyssinian 
girl,  black  as  night,  but  with  soft  and  pretty  features,  remained  on 
her  knees  at  the  edge  of  the  carpet,  to  attend  to  this  prodigious 
pipe. 

Between  liis  voluminous  white  turban,  which  was  pressed  down 
over  his  eyebrows,  and  his  still  whiter  beard  which  grew  up  to  his 
cheekbones,  but  little  of  Solyman' s  features  were  visible.  He  did 
not  hear  me  approach,  as  he  had  subsided  into  one  of  those  meditative 
tits  of  indolence  and  abstraction  which  are  habitual  to  natives  of 
the  East,  and  mechanically  he  seemed  to  inliale  the  smoke  from  the 
long  gilded  coil,  and  then  allowed  it  to  ascend  in  spk-al  and  fragrant 
columns  into  the  domed  roof  of  the  saloon,  where  it'played  in  Avreaths 
among  the  festooned  flowers  and  shining  banners. 

TTithout  one  thought  in  my  head,  save  of  Cecil's  danger  and  the 
fears  which  agitated  her,  I  stood,  as  one  in  a  dream,  by  the  golden 
edge  of  this  tyrant's  carpet,  wliicli  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
efiorts  of  the  weaving  Guebres,  and  nearly  a  muiute  elapsed  before 
I  caught  his  deep-set  glittering  eyes,  which  were  ahnost  hidden 
by  the  shaggy  brows  that  overhung  them  like  two  short  wliite 
icicles. 

"  ^V"allah-el-nebi  I"  said  he,  "  is  it  thee  ?  Thou  art  welcome  to  me, 
0  Kafir,  as  devr  to  a  flower  at  noon." 

I  bowed  with  a  humility  which  my  heart  was  far  from  feeling, 

"  Thou  hast  seen  this  silent  slave  ?" 

"Imaum,"  I  replied,  cautiously;  "I  beheld  but  her  eyes." 

"  Of  coui'se ;  it  is  not  meet  that  more  should  be  seen  of  those 
who  find  favour  in  the  sight  of  a  believer — of  a  sultan.  Well,  Kafir ! 
is  she  not  a  glorious  substitute  for  those  celestial  brides,  the  black- 
eyed  girls  of  Paradise,  awaiting  me  above  ?  They  whose  coral  lips 
will  give  sweet  kisses  perfumed  by  the  odour  of  immortality !  Didst 
thou"  tell  her  that,  if  I  washed  it,  she  should  be  there  with  me  to 
share  one  of  those  wondrous  couches  which  are  hollov/ed  from  a 
single  pearl  ?'' 

"I  told  her  all  that  the  Leader  of  the  Eaithful  commanded  me." 

"Thou  didst  well.  And  what  did  she  say  at  the  mention  of 
Khoroo  of  Persia,  and  the  beautiful  Shireen  r" 

"  She  wept." 

"  Ah,  her  heart  was  touched,  no  doubt !  Didst  thou  tell  her 
that  the  Koran  says  we  may  have  with  us  in  heaven  those  wives  we 
love  well  on  earth  ?" 

I  muttered  some  absurd  reply — I  know  not  what. 

"Did  she  speak?" 
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"'Yes;  repeatedly,"  said  I,  with  a  sigli  of  anger. 

"  She  spoke  !"  exclaimed  Solyman,  fire  and  joy  flashing  together 
in  his  basilisk  eyes,  as  he  tossed  away  liis  pipe,  and  half-raised 
himself  by  placing  his  hands  on  the  cushions.  "Daily,  for  three 
months,  I'^have  condescended  to  address  to  her  the  most  endearing 
terms,  and  have  made  her  such  offers  as  never  were  made  to  a 
woman  since  Kadijahdied,  but  never  have  I  heard  the  sound  of  her 
voice  in  reply.  Slave,  thou  hast  done  well !  I  swear  to  thee  by  the 
fig  and  the  olive,  thy  revrard  will  indeed  be  beyond  thy  poor  con- 
ception magnificent !" 

"  May  the  shadow  of  your  favour  increase  V  mumbled  the  katib, 
for  my  heart  was  too  full  of  anger  to  reply. 

A  passage  in  the  Koran  makes  this  oath,  "by  the  fig/"'  Sec, 
peculiarly  sacred,  and  the  imaum  never  used  it  save  when  liighly 
excited ; "  but  my  hatred  for  liim  was  now  becoming  insupportable. 

"  Didst  thcu  speak  to  her  of  marriage  ?" 

'•  "\Then  I  did  so,  she  wept  bitterly." 

"  Tears — tears — always  tears ;  she  will  weary  me,  like  that  woman 
of  Aleppo,  whom  Osman  strangled.  The  condescension  and  splendour 
of  my  offers  should  surely  appease  the  useless  regrets  of  this  mere 
infidel  woman." 

"  Great  prince,"  said  I,  sadly,  "  we  cannot  presume  to  measure 
the  depth  of  another's  sorrow." 

'•'  True.  Yet  it  is  strange  that  her  presence  here,  which  is  the 
source  of  joy  to  me,  should  occasion  so  much  grief  in  her.  O  happy 
thou,  who  hast  heard  the  sound  of  her  voice  !  What  was  her  language, 
and  what  her  answer?" 

.  "  Her  language  is  a  barbarous  dialect  of  Frangistan ;  her  answer 
expressed  a  doubt  that  youi'  love  was  rather  the  force  of  habit  than 
an  actual  passion,  as  your  majesty  was  old  enou2:h  to  be  the  father 
of  her  father." 

I  repented  deeply  having  said  this,  for  it  was  my  own  thought,  and 
not  poor  Cecil's  rem^ark.  The  imaum  crushed  the  amber  mouth  of 
Ms  hookah,  and  cried,  in  accents  of  rage, — 

"May  our  holy  Prophet — whose  name  be  exalted — curse  thee! 
Darest  thou  liken  me  to  one  dog  who  begot  another  ?  If  these  were 
the  words  of  this  Kafii'  woman,  were  she  beautiful  as  a  houi-i,  I  shall 
have  her  tied  in  a  ba2:,  and  flung — wtdlah — like  a  blind  puppy  into 
theShab!" 

"Leader  of  the  Faithful  (i.e.,  imaum),  hear  me  to  the  end.  This 
woman  is  a  Moslem." 

.  "  A  Moslem  and  I  have  never  discovered  it !"  cried  Solyman,  whose 
sudden  anger  gave  place  to  sui-prise,  while  I  blushed  as  I  stumbled 
from  one  falsehood  to  another.     "  Weil,  and  what  then  ?" 

"  Thus  she  doubts  that  you  can  espouse  her,  having  the  full  num- 
ber of  wives  ah-eady." 

"  The  devil,  who'^begot  all  the  Faringis,  lias  put  some  very  trouble- 
some scruples  into  this  slave's  head,"  said  Solyman;  "  God  is  merci- 
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.al  to  US,  for  men  are  weak.  By  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Koran,  yre 
are  permitted  to  wed  all -women,  even  those  already  married,  '  i/our 
right  hand  possess  them  as  slaves,'  and  thus  do  I  possess  ray  hitherto 
silent  one.  But,  by  that  most  convenient  and  tlexible  chapter,  it  is 
also  permitted  to  true  believers  to  change  one  ^ife  for  another,  by  a 
legal  divorce  ;  thus,  assure  her  that  I  have  sworn  by  the  Prophet's 
beard,  and  by  the  golden  spout  of  the  Kaaba,  to  put  away  my  fourth 
wife,  an  Eg^-ptiau,  named  Zenobia  Soupki,  for  I  am  wearied  of  her 
luu-iug  only  daughters,  and  that  I  shall  bestow  her  upon  my  faithful 
Kabd-al-Hoosi,  or  thee,  perhaps,  0  Kafir,  for  the  glorioi^  service 
thou  hast  done  me." 

I  have  often  smiled  since  at  this  offer;  but  then  notliin^  was 
fnither  from  my  thoughts  than  meniment.  I  would  have  giveu  a 
good  round  sum  for  liberty  to  punch  the  old  tyrant's  head,  or  to  have 
given  his  voluminous  beard  a  wrench,  in  token  of  the  contempt  I 
felt. 

"  Assure  her  that  Zenobia,  the  Egyptian,  shaU  be  put  away— 
would  that  I  had  the  language  of  Frangistan,  to  teU  her  so  myself ! 
— and  that  I  will  take  her — yea,  she  alone — to  my  bosom  for  ever ! 
Tell  her  she  must  not  delay  much  longer,  as  our  vizier  says  that  the 
people  of  Sana  are  daring  to  murmur  one  to  another  at  my  long  seclu- 
sion here  in  Hesn-al-Mouhabib  ;  but  they  should  remember  the  words 
of  the  Prophet — 0,  true  believers,  terily  of  your  iciveJi  and  your  chiU 
dren  you  hare  an  enemy  !  for  they  distract  men  fi-om  their  duty;  thus, 
in  contemplating  the  wliite  skin  and  soft  tresses  of  the  silent  one,  I 
have  forcrotten  my  people,  and  omitted  no  less  than  three  holv 
feasts  !"'  " 

•''  Imaum,*'  I  replied,  '-'I  have  but  the  use  of  one  tongue,  and  can- 
not hope  to  succeed  where  you  have  failed." 

"Wallali,  what  dost  thou  mean  now,  Kafir?"  he  asked,  while 
lowering  his  shaggy  eyebrows. 

"  That  though  i  may  convince  her  of  the  poor  Egyptian  being  put 
away,  I  cannot  teach  tier  to  love  you." 

'•  \Vretched  dog!  thou  darest  again  to  express  these  miserable 
doubts,  and  after  raising  the  hopes  of  Solyman  of  Sana,  to  dash  the  cup 
of  joy  from  his  lips  !"  He  said  this  hoarsely,  for  all  unused  to  have  a 
wish  thwarted,  the  querulous  old  man  was  again  choking  with  rage. 
"  I  know  not  what  prevents  me  from  ordering  thee  the  Bowstring  at 
cnc?,  save  that  thy  tongue  may  yet  serve  me,  before  it  is  torn  out  by 
Baba  Booli.  That  tongue  can  reach  the  ear  of  tliis  Prankish  slave, 
and,  tlirough  her  ear,  her  heart ;  thus,  if  thou  dost  not  teach  her  to 
love  me,  before  this  moon  is  out — now  three  days — by  the  ninety- 
nine  names  of  God,  I  swear  thou  shalt  repent  it  sorely  !" 

"  I  came  hither  under  the  protection  and  by  order  of  ray  com- 
manding officer,"  said  I,  making  a  terrible  effort  to  supi>ress  my 
rising  passion.     "I  hold  a  commission  in  the  senice  of '' 

•'•'  Thou  shalt  be  blown  from  the  mouth  of  a  mortar  !"  thundered 
Sohnian,  in  an  ecstasy  of  wrati: 
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At  that  moment  violent  hands  M-cre  laid  upon  me,  I  was  half- 
di-aggcd,  half-led  away,  and  found  that  the  friendly  vizier  had  just 
eomc  in  time  to  prevent  some  irreparable  catastrophe ;  and  he  hurried 
li'.e  to  the  apartments  allotted  to  Langley  and  myself. 


CHAPTER  LII. 
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*An  unmiti^^ated  old  bear !"  were  my  first  words  on  entermg  the 
room,  and  dashing  my  tarboosh  to  the  other  end  of  it,  in  un- 
governable rage. 

*'  Hallo  !"  exclaimed  Fred,  who  v/as  stretched  on  a  sofa,  in  his 
trowsers  and  vest ;  "  what  the  deuce  is  the  matter  now  ?" 

" Matter !"  I  reiterated ;  "my  brain  will  turn,  I  believe.  Heaven 
direct  me  1"  I  added,  throwing  myself  on  a  sofa  opposite. 

**  Hilton,  my  dear  fellow,  you  are  ill,"  said  Fred,  springing  to  his 
feet. 

"  I'll — no — do  you  think  I  look  so  ?" 

"  Yes,  pale  as  death,  upon  my  honour  ! — like  a  timid  fellow  who 
has  just  escaped  from  hanging,  or  a  runaway  horse.  But  I  have 
some  of  our  Scotch  vizier's  brandy  here — where  is  my  riding  llask  ? 
Oh,  here;  take  a  nin,  it  will  put  you  all  right." 

A  glass  of  Raba-al-Hoosi's  eau  de  vie  was  produced,  and  the 
moment  that  august  personage  left  us,  I  related  my  startling  dis- 
covery of  Cecil,  and  my  subsequent  interview  \nth  the  passionate 
imaum. 

"  Poor  girl !"  said  Fred,  commiseratingly  ;   "  and   you,  rny  ])oor 
fellow,  no  wonder  it  is  you  were  pale  and  excited.     Tate  another  sip. 
"Wliat  a  fortunate — what  a  glorious  discovery !" 
"  Fortunate — glorious — Fred  h" 

*'  Of  course ;  is  it  not  most  fortunate  that  you  learned,  and  by  the 
most  slender  chance  in  the  world,  that  she  is  here  ?" 
"  It  is  likely  to  drive  me  mad !" 

"  Joy  never  made  any  one  mad,  I  believe,"  said  the  matter-of-fact 
Fred,  mii>takir>g  my  meaning.  "  You  imagined  she  was  drowned 
when  wc  picked  up  the  he^id-rail  of  the  Faruham  Castle.  Kow,  has 
not  fate  willed  it  better?  While  there  is  life,  vre  have  hope,  and  we 
shall  soon  set  her  free;  and  then  how  we  shall  laugh  over  Lady 
Montressor's  evening  parties  and  routes — Letty  Howard,  Blanche 
Palmer,  and  Jack  of  the  Buffs — the  dowager,  liis  mother — oiu*  pic- 
nics, sham-tights,  and  regattas — we'U  have  them  all  canvassed  again. 
A  new  European  face  !  it  will  be  quite  refreshing.  And  to  think  of 
that  sad  and  thoughtful  governess,  about  whom  I  quizzed  you  at 
Gillingham — your  first  love  and  old  flame — being  here  at  the  tack  <^ 
the  liabitable  world,  and  turning  the  bead  of  that  venerable — vene- 
r-able— " 
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"  Beast/'  I  suggested. 

"  Soljman,  cousin  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  as  that  sly  fellow 
his  vizier  would  sav.  In  this  matter  he  may  be  of  great  service 
to  us." 

Fred's  easy  and  lively  manner  somewhat  reassured  me. 

"  As  for  the  vizier,  I  would  rather  not  confide  my  secret  or  our 
intentions  to  him,  for  two  good  reasons,"  said  I.  "Firstly,  though 
a  countiyman,  he  seems  to  be  too  subsement  to  Solyman;  and, 
secondlv,  eveu  were  he  disposed  to  assist  us  with  heart  and  hand,  1 
would  fee  loth  to  compromise  the  poor  man  with  such  a  devil  of  a 
fellow  as  the  imaiun,  his  master." 

"  He  seems  full  of  candour  and  friendship — ^" 

'•'  When  he  has  a  bottle  of  brandy  imder  his  belt ;  bit  since  his 
story  was  told,  you  may  perceive  he  has  been  very  reserved." 

"  Very,"  said  Fred ;  "  I  am  surprised  that  he  has  not  invited  us  to 
see  his  mves." 

"  He  is  too  eastern  now  to  think  of  such  a  thing." 

"Perhaps  he  thinks  they  wont  bear  a  close  inspection  under 
British  eyes ;  but  let  us  arrange  our  thoughts,  and  put  on  our  con- 
sidering caps,  to  devise  a  mode  of  freeing  Miss  ^Rlarchmont  forth- 
with." 

"  Before  this  moon  has  waned,  I  am  to  win  her  love  for  Solyman, 
or  lose  my  life." 

"  Did  the  miserable  old  wretch  say  so  ?" 

"  He  swore  it,  by  a  solemn  oath." 

"  Then  witliin  three  days  she  must  be  free,  or  all  is  over." 

"Oh,  Fred!"  said  I,  after  a  pause,  '''when  I  saw  the  figure  of 
Cecil  before  me,  as  I  approached  her  through  the  long  suite  of  pavi- 
lions, I  immediately  recognised  the  veiled  figure  which  the  dancer, 
Haura,  showed  me  in  the  well,  on  that  night  we  spent  among  the 
Bedouins ;  and  thus  her  prediction,  that  the  vision  was  of  she  I  was 
to  love,  has  come  fearfully  true." 

"  But,  if  so,  what  are  we  to  make  of  tlie  two  men  cluiined  together , 
and  one  dead?'"  asked  Fred,  with  a  grave  expression  on  his  handsome 
face.     "  What  do  you  think  of  thutr 

"  Don't  mention  it,  pray,"  said  I,  with  an  involuntary  shrug  of 
my  shoulders.  "  My  dear,  dear  Cecil !"  I  exclaimed,  with  su(Jden 
grief ;  "  it  appears  too  like  some  horrible  dream  to  realize,  that  she, 
the  queen  of  my  boyish  heart,  and  of  that  bright  fairyland  it  pic- 
tured, when  at  home  among  the  braes  and  glens  of  Aikendean,  should 
have  passed  through  such  sufferings  and  "^perils,  and  be  now  sur- 
rounded by  so  many  dangers  in  this  remote  and  barbarous  country.'* 

Langley  was  moved  by  ray  emotion,  and  patting  me  kindly  on  the 
shoulder,  said, 

"Take  courage,  Frank,  and  another  nip  of  the  brandy,  too:  'A 
good  time  is  coming,'  as  the  song  says." 

"All  O'Hara's  wishes  and  warnings  to  avoid  quarrels  and  disputes 
with  the  people  are  fresh  in  my  recoUection ;    and  I  am  assured  that 
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any  attempt  to  free  Miss  Marchmont,  even  if  successful,  will  cause 
us  to  lose  our  commissions,  if  not  our  lives,  for  an  endless  vrar  with 
our  frarrison  at  Aden  is  sure  to  follow." 

"And  what  the  deuce  vrill  it  signify  to  us  ?"  said  Fred,  quietly 
lighting  liis  chibouque.  "  If  old  O'Hara  were  here,  he  is  the  very 
naan  vrho  would  enter  into  our  plot,  with  heart  and  soul,  if  the  safety 
of  all  British  India  were  perilled  by  the  attempt,  instead  of  a  wretched 
rock,  v.iiich  seems  intended  for  nothing  +hat  I  know  of,  but  to  give 
coals  and  cholera  to  the  passing  steamers;  and,  I  verily  believe, 
there  is  not  a  soldier  in  the  'Queen's  Own'  who  would  not  be  ready 
to  light  to  the  last  gasp  to  free  a  countrywoman,  or  any  woman, 
from"sorit)w,  disgrace^aud  captivity;  and,  more  than  all,  the  daughter 
of  a  brave  old  officer,  who  fought  Uke  a  hero  in  India.  I  wish  we 
had  a  couple  of  companies  here,  my  own  and  O'Tlannigan's,  we 
would  soon  beat  in  that  brass  serashoVate,  and  make  quick  work  of 
it,  with  old  Bluebeard  and  his — vrhat-cTo-ye-cail-'ems — eunuchs ;  ay, 
and  Ali  Badrs  blackamoor  guards  to  boot.'"' 

"  One  thing  is  evident,  that  from  this  time  forward  we  must  give 
up  all  hope  of  concluding  the  treaty  which  was  the  object  of  our 
perilous  mission." 

"The  treaty  be — hanged!  TV'e  must  now  bend  all  our  energies  to 
getting  Cecil— see  how  your  phraseology  infects  me — ^liss  Slarch* 
mont  out  of  the  hands  of  these  Philistines,  and  then  quit  this  Castle 
of  the  Graces  without  beat  of  drum." 

"Fortunately,  the  nights  are  dark,  for  the  rainy  season  is  ap- 
proaching, and' there  is  Httle  moon  visible.  All  we  require  to  secure 
our  flight  will  be  three  stout  horses ;  or,  what  say  you  to  drome- 
daries V  they  are  qidte  as  fleet  and  more  enduring." 

"I  do  not  tliink  so.     But  three,  you  say?     How  about  Amina?" 

"Ah,  I  had  qidte  forgotten  her." 

•* I  thought  so,"  said  Fi*ed,  pettishly;  "but  her  retreat  must  be 
cared  for  too." 

"  Of  com-se.  I  would  not  leave  that  poor  little  girl  behind  us, 
either.  Oh,  if  we  could  but  communicate  with  her  brother,  Mo- 
hamed.  or  were  \\-ithin  sight  of  the  red  rocks  of  Jebel  Ahmer!" 

"With  our  horses  sinkiug  and  Solyman's  rapscallions  close  upon 
us,"  said  Fred.  "Well,  when  one  is  wishing,  it  would  cost  nothing 
more  to  wish  oneseK  -^dthin  Jebel  ^Umier,  or  better  still,  beyond  the 
Turkish  wall  at  Aden." 

"  A  month  ago,  coidd  we  have  believed  a  time  would  come  when 
we  would  wish  ourselves  safe  among  the  Abdahr" 

"Have  you  reconnoitred  the  seraglio  wall,  or  thought  of  hovr  we 
are  to  proceed  ?" 

"I  have  revolved  twenty  modes  in  my  mind,  and  have  come  to  the 
resolution  that  there  is  but  one  way  of  getting  Cecil  out — by 
escalade." 

"  Impossible !" 

**  Walls,  gates,  guards,  euuuohs,  and  the  devil  knovrs  v.hat  more. 
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secure  the  seraglio  on  this  side ;  on  the  other,  we  have  the  rocks  and 
wall  only  to  surmount.  But  some  ruse  must  be  adopted  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  matchlockmen  from  that  quarter,  or  we  shall  be 
discovered,  as  their  rounds  are  incessant." 

"  Let  us  set  this  end  of  the  mansion  on  fire ;  thai  will  attract 
their  attention,  surely." 

'•  The  imaum  will  be  so  enraged  for  the  loss  of  his  slave,  that  the 
destruction  of  his  beautiful  castle  will  not  make  a  straw  of  difference 
to  us,  if  we  are  overtaken  and  made  prisoners,  which  God  forbid  1" 
said  I,  shuddering  at  the  contemplation  of  Cecil's  probable  fate 
under  these  circumstances. 

"  Come,  we  shall  make  a  reconnoisance  of  the  walls  from  the  out- 
side, and  find  what  is  necessary  to  be  done.  Ton  my  honour,"  added 
Pred,  with  a  half  smile,  as  he  placed  his  tarboosh  jauntily  on  one 
side  of  liis  head,  "Iliketliis  sort  of  tiling  immensely!  When  I 
used  to  read  of  such  adventures,  I  longed  to  be  the  hero  of  one,  and 
here  we  are  among  them,  up  to  the  eyes.  I  must  furbish  up  my 
engineering,  for  when  at  Sandhurst  I  was  taught 


The  art  of  fortification,  gunnery, 


And  how  to  scale  a  fortress  or  a  nunnery.'  -  *^ 

Seraglios  were  not  taken  into  consideration;  but  generally,  one  wall 
is  pretty  much  like  another." 

The  guard  of  matclilockmen  at  the  strong  gates  of  the  castle 
turned  out,  after  their  o\mi  uncouth  fashion,  an^  gave  us  an  unwil- 
ling salute,  while  a  bunch  of  bells  were  jangled  on  a  pole  and  a  gong 
«vas  beaten. 

Evening  was  closing ;  the  dew  lay  deep  on  grass  and  flower,  the 
shadows  of  every  rock  and  solemn  palm-tree  were  thrown  far  to 
the  eastward,  and  the  amber-coloured  clouds  were  floating  amid  a 
sea  of  brilliance  in  the  west ;  the  stars  were  begmning  to  twinkle 
like  little  diamonds,  and  the  waning  moon's  pale  crescent  was  ^lim- 
merin^  afar  off,  and  low  in  the  sky,  at  the  distant  end  of  the  long, 
flat  v^e,  which  is  overlooked  by  the  carved  and  turreted  ramparts 
of  Hesn-al-Mouhabib. 

"At  such  a  time  as  this,"  said  I,  passing  my  arm  throngh  Lang- 
ley's,  "  I  remember,  with  sincere  remorse,  my  temporary  regard  for 
Blanche  Palmer." 

"  Pshaw  1  a  mere  flirtation  en  passant — no  one  remembers  such 
things  now-a-days." 

"  it  was  more,  I  fear." 

"A  combination  of  circumstances  made  it  seem  so;  but  what 
then  ?  You  desers'e  immense  credit  for  your  steady  attachment  to 
Miss  Marchmont." 

"  My  poor  Cecil!"  said  1,  gazing  sadly  at  the  rocks  and  ramparts, 
the  projections  of  which  were  bathed  in  amber  light  or  sunk  in 
purple  shadow,  as  they  towered  above  us. 
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"  How  old  were  you  when  you  joined  the  Queen's  as  a  volunteer 
in  India?" 

"Not  very  old,  Fred — a  mere  boy." 

"My  dear  fellow,  your  constancy  is  miraculous!  TThen  I  was 
eisrhteen,  one  love  chased  another  away,  just  as  shadow  follows 
shadow  across  a  corn-field.  Moreover,  unfortunately,  I  was  always  in 
Love  with  girls  who  were  older  than  myself,  or  worse  still,  vnxh.  new 
married  brides.  When  I  was  only  a  lad  of  fifteen,  I  remember  how 
sorrowf  il  and  savage  I  felt  when  my  beautiful  cousin,  Aima  Jer- 
ningham,  married  young  Montressor,  of  the  Irish  Hussars — you  know, 
the  Sth — yet  neither  my  sorrow  nor  my  anger  prevented  me  Jrom 
enjoying  a  large  piece  of  bridecake,  or  from  assisting  to  set  off  tlie 
fireworks  in  the  la-wn,  and  feehng  immensely  gratified  dv  a  fine  gold- 
headed  riding-whip,  which  I  received  from  Anna's  lover  on  the 
marriage  morning." 

Honest,  good-hearted  Fred  Laugley!  He  saw  that  I  was 
feverish  and  miserable,  and  rattled  on  "in  this  fashion  to  keep  up  my 
spirit.     After  a  long  pause — 

"It  is  very  singular,"  he  added,  "but  I  never  knew  any  man  who 
was  married  to  the  girl  with  whom  he  first  fell  in  love  ;  besides,  I  don't 
beheve  in  first  loves." 

"  A  bad  augury  for  me,"  said  I ;  "  but  you  are  a  j^ay  Englisbnan, 
Fred,  and  forget  that,  with  the  graver  Scot,  the  iirst  love  of  his 
heart  is  closely  interwoven  with  his  inborn  love  of  coimtry ;  one  is 
often  but  a  portion  of  the  other.  You  might  have  remarked  this  in 
the  story  of  the  vizier.  His  love-inten,-iews  were  always  accompa- 
nied by  a  lively  remembrance  of  the  place  and  scene.  But  oh,  Fred 
Langley,  the  adventures  of  to-day  resemble  witchcraft — a  dream— a 
delusion — something  that  I  cannot  realize  !  It  seems  too  incredible 
to  believe  that  Cecfl  is  up  there — enclosed— caged — confined  in  that 
embattled  mansion;  yet  her  voice  is  still  in  my  ears— so  plaintive  and 
30  sad !" 

"  Poor  girl — she  must  have  endured  much  !" 

"  Since'her  father's  death — oh  yes — in  many,  many  ways.  The 
proud  old  Indian  colonel  doated  on'her !  Like  yourself,  Fred,  I  have 
liirted,  danced,  hunted,  and  driven  with  the  belles  of  fifty  ganison 
towns,  and  know  them  all  from  Calcutta  to  Canterbury,"  I  continued, 
wliile  the  present  fled  and  the  past  returned  upon  me.  "I  have  sent 
books  and  bouquets,  music,  verses,  and  Heaven  only  knows  what 
more,  to  gnls  like  Blanche  Palmer,  and  quarrelled  with  lively  little 
elves  like'her  cousin  Letty — quarrelled  to  kiss  and  become  fiiends 
again  ;  I  have  had  all  the "^  excitement  of  embarking  for  foreign  ser- 
^'lce,  the  sulking  and  discomfort  of  crowded  transports ;  the  landing 
again,  and  hubbub  of  marching  through  bustling  streets :  ordered 
here,  and  fighting  there.  I  have  seen  the  horrors  of  the  retreat  from 
Cabul,  and'the  tjlood  and  slaughter  of  its  fiaming  Balahissar ;  but 
like  my  own  shadow,  the  face  and  form  of  more  peaceful  and  happier 
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times  were  ever  with  me ;  amid  all  the  gaiety  or  uproar  of  sncli 
scenes  as  these,  in  the  solitude  of  the  lonely  outpost,  the  dark  guard- 
room, and  the  silent  tent,  the  buzz  of  the  lively  baiTaek  and  the 
happiness  of  the  splendid  mess,  I  remembered  the  soft,  kina  eyes  of 
Cecil,  and  the  accents  of  her  dear,  seductive  voice.  They  were  with 
me  in  many  a  torturing  dream,  in  many  a  voiceless  reverie!  And 
this  day  she  was  before  me,  in  my  arms,  and  my  kiss  was  on  her 
cheek — Cecil!  Cecil!  but  where?'  In  the  seraglio  of  a  king  of 
Yemen!     Is  it  credible?" 

My  voice  became  tremidous ;  Fred  blew  his  nose,  curled  up  his 
moustachios,  and  walked  veiy  fast  round  the  base  of  the  rocks  on 
which  the  castle  stood,  until  we  were  under  the  seraglio,  which 
overlooked  a  thick  grove  of  giant  citrons,  the  smallest  of  which  xtl' 
at  least  ten  feet  high.  These  beautiful  evergreens  are  always  thickly 
covered  vrith  leaves,  and  in  the  spring  with  clusters  of  rich  flowers, 
while  the  fruit  they  yield  is  sometimes  fourteen  pounds  in  weight. 

To  Fred  I  indicated  the  line  of  triple-faced  windows  which  lighted 
the  suite  of  pavilions  adjoining  the  apartment  of  Cecil.  They  were 
at  the  summit  of  a  high  wall,  and  on  the  tower  at  each  comer,  about 
two  hundred  feet  apart,  we  saw  the  turbans  of  the  sentinels,  who  at 
that  moment  were  no  doubt  on  their  knees  at  prayer,  as  the  sun  had 
just  begun  to  dip  behind  the  distant  hills. 

"I  could  climb  these  rocks  with  ease,"  said  I,  "even  were  they 
ten  times  their  present  height.  Many  a  time,  at  home,  I  have 
Cambered  about  St.  Abb's  head,  and  other  rocks  that  hang  over  the 
clerman  Sea,  shooting  sea-mews  and  haiTying  the  nests  of  the  Solan 
geese,  cliii2:ing  to  their  iron  fronts,  with  the  wild  bu'ds  screaming 
above  and  the  waves  dashing  below,  and  there,  with  the  sling  of  my 
gun  in  my  teeth  and  a  game-bag  on  my  back,  I  have  clung  like  a 
spider  to  a  wail ;  and  with  such  a  prize  before  me,  shall  I,  a  moun- 
taineer, shrink  from  such  a  molehill  as  these  Arab  rocks  !" 

"  But  the  wall— think  of  it,'"'  said  Tred. 

*' Ah,  mercy  me  !  that,  indeed,  seems  inaccessible.  It  is  at  least 
fifty  feet  high,  and  the  windows  of  the  ten  pavilions  are  on  its 
summit." 

"  One  thing  is  e^'ident ;  there  are  no  human  means  to  reach  these 
pavilions  frorn  without.  Thus,  it  must  be  from  within,  and,  by  a  rope 
fastened  to  the  wall,  her  escape  is  made." 

'-'  xV  rope !     ^Yhere  shall  we  find  such  a  thing  ?" 

"  There  is  a  strong  one  in  the  weU  near  the  gate ;  we  mnst  secure 
it,  and  trust  to  som.3  pretence  connected  with  the  sultan's  love- 
makiugto  have  aU  arranged  with  ]SIiss  Marchmont ;  but  for  Heaven's 
sake,  or  rather  your  own,  go  surely  and  warily  to  work," 

'•'  But  there  are  the  sentinels." 

"  A  new  difficulty.  We  must  fire  the  eastern  wing  of  the  castle 
about  dusk  to-mon-ow  evening,  and  take  advantage  of  the  consequent 
confusion  to  achieve  an  escape.  It  is  a  desperate  act,  but  we  are 
desperate    men,    and    have  no  other  resource.    The  consecrated 
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standard  of  the  Imaum  Kliassim,  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of 
Yemen ;  the  shirt  of  Mahomet ;  the  yeil  of  Ayesha,  and  lier  hair- 
brush, with  other  reliques  and  rubbish,  are  preserved  in  that  eastern 
wing,  and  all  the  inmates  will  rash  to  secure  their  preservation ;  if 
not," and  the  sentinels  should  remain  and  handle  their  matchlocks, 
we  must  then  trust  to  Providence  and  their  bad  firing.  I'll  bet  a 
hundred  to  one  they  will  never  hit  us.  We  can  have  our  horses 
conceded  at  the  tomb  of  Khassim,  down  in  the  valley,  where  there 
is  a  pretty  grove  and  well,  at  which  I  watered  my  horse  yesterday. 
But  how  we  are  to  get  four  horses  conveyed  out  of  the  fort  and  con- 
cealed there,  without  exciting  suspicion,  is  at  present  beyond  my 
comprehension." 

Communing  and  plamiing  thu5,  we  slowly  reascended  to  the  for- 
tress, and  desperate  though  the  attempt  we  were  about  to  make 
might  be,  our  ardour  was  in  no  way  damped  by  the  aspect  of  the 
several  ghastly  and  mutilated  remains  of  poor  men  who  had  been, 
impaled  ahve,  or  hung  on  iron  hooks  by  the  wayside,  and  around 
whose  naked  and  half-skeleton  figures  the  ravenous  vultures  flitted 
and  the  jackals  prowled. 

We  slept  little  that  night,  and  dawn  was  steahng  through  the 
painted  windows  of  our  apartments  before  we  separated,  having 
finished  Rabd-al-Hoosi's  brandy,  while  considering  and  reconsidering 
our  daring  plans  in  every  possible  way,  before  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  were  unalterable,  and  that  no  human  ingenuity 
could  make  them  better. 

They  were  simply  these ; — 

To  create  a  confusion  by  firing  the  east  wing  of  the  castle. 

To  secure  and  conceal  two  horses  of  Mohamed  Ali  Badr's  guards, 
in  addition  to  our  own. 

To  release  Cecil  from  the  seraglio  by  stratagem,  and  fly  on  the  spur 
for  Aden, 

How  vre  put  these  plans  into  operation,  succeeding  chapters  will 
show ;  but  considering  the  distance  between  oui-  garrison  and  Hesn- 
al-Mouhabib,  the  time,  the  people,  and  the  circumstances,  nothing 
could  be  bolder  or  more  rash  and  hazardous  than  the  whole  under- 
taking. 

We  took  advantage  of  the  darkness  of  the  night  to  appropriate  the 
rope  of  a  deep  draw-well  which  lies  (or  lay)  near  the  castle  gate,  and 
Tred  brought  it  to  our  apartment,  concealed  in  his  ample  Ai-ab 
pantaloons.  I  borrowed,  in  the  same  fashion,  three  pieces  of  port- 
fire from  the  field  pieces  vrhich  stood  in  front  cf  the  same  gate,  'to- 
gether with  the  slow  match  of  a  lintstock.  From  the  iron  portion  of 
the  latter  I  manufactured  a  species  of  hook,  and  firmly  bound  to  it 
the  end  of  the  well-rope.  After  carefully  examining  every  part,  we 
found  it,  fortunately,  sound  and  new,  for  not  a  strand  was  frayed  or 
started. 

We  passed  some  hours  of  that  evenuig  with  Amina,  and,  perceiving 
that  I  was  sad,  abstracted,  and  fretful,  she  kindly  did  all  in  her 
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power  to  amuse  me,  by  telling  little  eastern  legends,  by  singing 
monotonous  Arab  melodies  to  the  tinkling  of  her  lute,  and  bythe 
prettiest  prattle  that  ever  fell  from  a  little  cherub  mouth ;  but  aU 
this  sweet  girl's  efforts  were  in  vain.  Cecil's  safety  alone  could 
remove  my  anxiety ! 

After  excusing  ourselves  from  visiting  Babd-al-Hoosi,  who  sent  us 
an  invitation,  we  retired  to  rest. 

I  strove,  but  fruitlessly,  to  sleep,  that  I  might  be  fresh  fc.  all  my 
energies  for  the  undertaking  of  to-morrow ;  but  my  hn-^.d  ached  with 
my  endeavours  to  probe  the  future.  On  the  agony  or  my  anxiety, 
the  feverishness  of  my  hope,  to  say  nothing  of  the  audcipation  of 
arrest,  reprimands,  and  perhaps  a  court-martial  for  the  terrible  cata- 
strophe of  the  coming  day  —  a  catastrophe  which  might,  however, 
prove  most  fatal  to  us  all — I  need  not  expatiate. 

But  the  shades  of  night  roUed  away  into  eternity,  and  the  bright 
raorrow  came  with  its  blue  skies  and  beaming  sun,  audi  started  from 
a  couch  on  wliicli  I  had  barely  closed  an  eye,  to  examine  once  more 
the  rope  and  hook,  on  which  my  world  depended. 


CHAPTER  LIU 

THE    TOMB    OP    KHASSIIL 

"  In  this  undertaking,  I  hare  but  one  regret,"  said  I,  on  sitting  down 

to  brf^akfast  of  coffee,  eggs,  hulwali,  bread,  and  wine. 

"  And  this  regret  ?"  asked  Fred. 

"  Is  your  conunission,  Langley — for  it  may  be  lost  to  you,  even  if 
you  escape  with  a  whole  skin." 

"  I  beg  to  differ  from  you,  Hilton,  as  I  do  not  conceive  that  by 
any  clause  of  the  Articles  of  War,  or  the  Regulations  either,  our  com- 
missions are  compromised,  for  we  are  only  doing  our  duty  in  freeing 
a  British  subject  from  an  unwarrantable  state  of  captivity." 

"  I  wonder  that  I  can  think  of  such  trifles  when  so  much  is  at 
stake ;  but  this  necessary  stratagem  of  setting  fii-e  to  the  palace — " 

"  It  can  never  be  known  to  be  our  work,*  and  we  need  not  crimi- 
nate ourselves.  But  what  the  deuce  do  I  care  about  a  court-martial, 
supposing  O'Hara  was  so  absurd  as  to  conceive  one  necessary  ?  I 
have  £6000  a  year — an  estate  in  Essex,  and  expectations  ('  every  one 
has  expectations,  you  know,'  as  Letty  Howard's  mother  used  to  say), 
and  I  would  freely  risk  them  aU,  as  well  as  my  Lieutenancy,  in  this 
young  lady's  cause." 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Langley !"  said  I,  with  ardour ;  "  I  have 
only  my  commission  and  my  life,  and  freely  would  I  peril  both  a 
thousand  times  for  the  safety  of  poor  Cecil !" 

"  As  for  a  court-martial,"  continued  Fred,  who  breakfasted  as  if  he 

f  Subsequent  events  rendered  our  concealing  this  fact  unnecessary.— F.  H, 
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had  come  in  from  a  fox-hunt,  "  I  heartily  \yish  we  \rere  -vrithin  a  mile 
of  anything  half  so  civilized.  Only  think  of  beiuc:  under  the  same 
roof  with  a  rascally  old  imaum,  who,  though  he  may  he,  as  his  Scotch 
yizier  terms  him,  *'the  cornerstone  of  the  earth,  and  acme  of  wisdom,* 
forced  the  envoy  of  the  sultan  of  Lahadj  to  eat  his  otcn  ears! — a 
prince  whose  greatest  emirs  and  sheikhs  deem  it  an  honour  to  be 
called  his  most  humble  servants  and  slaves.  Ton  my  word,  I  should 
like  to  see  the  old  Bluebeard  weD  trounced  in  a  horse-pond.  Oh, 
don't  be  alarmed,"  continued  Tred,  on  perceiving  that  I  glanced  un- 
easily at  the  two  Abyssinian  slaves  who  attended  us,  ''  you  forget 
that  these  poor  devils  can  only  speak  their  own.  language,  wluch 
sounds,  for  all  the  world,  like  a  monkey  cracking  nats.  But,  thank 
Heaven,  we  shall  soon  be  with  the  '  Queen's  Own'  again,  and  out  of 
this  red-hot  region,  where  people  shave  their  heads  instead  of  their 
chins,  prefer  fingers  to  forks,  and  think  it  a  greater  honour  to  be 
strangled  than  shot." 

Arnina  gazed  at  us  from  time  to  time  with  an  anxious  expression 
in  her  quick,  dark  eyes,  for  her  natural  acuteness  enabled  her  to  per- 
ceive that  something  unusual  was  on  the  tapis ;  but  notwithstanding 
her  winning  smiles  and  piquant  little  ways,  Fred,  though  repeat edlj 
asked  what  we  were  about  to  do,  did  not  satisfy  her.  Test  some  un- 
wary exclamation  or  reply  might  reveal  our  intentions  and  frustrate 
them  all. 

"You  have  often  wished  to  visit  the  tomb  of  the  Imaum  Khassim,'* 
said  he,  taking  her  hands  in  his,  as  he  awoke  her  from  her  forenoon 
siesta. 

"To  pray  to  Tatima  for  my  dear  brother,  Mohamed  —  oh,  yes," 
replied  Amina,  whose  eyes  swam  with  delight  j  "  and  when  will  yon 
take  me  there  ?" 

"To-day—" 

"Just  now,"  said  she,  throwing  a  veil  over  her  head. 

"  When  the  heat  of  noon  lias  passed,  Amina.  Do  you  long  so 
much  to  be  with  Mohamed  again  ?" 

"  Can  you  ask  me  r"  she  said,  lifting  up  her  eyes  and  her  arms, 
which,  though  not  quite  so  fair  as  those  of  a  European  beauty,  were 
of  the  most  perfect  form  ;  "Oh,  Allah  only  knows  how  much!  Mo- 
hamed loves  his  little  sister  with  a  mother's  love,  and  yet  he  has  the 
heart  of  a  lion.  He  tliinks  often  of  poor,  lost  Amina — but  I  hope  he 
does  not  weep  for  her.     And  shall  she  see  him  soon  ?" 

"  Yes,  dearest — very  soon." 

"  And  you  \\"ill  tell  him  how  much  you  love  me,"  said  Aminay 
lowerino:  her  voice  and  eyes. 

"I  will  tell  him,  my  little  innocent  one  (a  perilous  task,  perhaps  !) 
how  passionately  I  adore  you,  if,  indeed,  I  have  words  enough  to  ex- 
press how  much,"  said  Fred,  whose  voice  trembled  with  tenderness ; 
for  he  had  now  got  over  his  qualms,  and  those  absurd  but  innate 
English  prejudicc-s  of  race,  and  had  given  liimself  up  to  all  the  tempta- 
tion  of  loving  this  desert  flower. 
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After  tliis,  Amina  \ras  long  silent,  and  sat  among  her  cnsliions  with 
her  eves  cast  do^ma,  and  her  thick  black  hair  clustering  over  her 
"brow  as  she  leant  it  on  her  small  and  finely  tapered  hand.  She  re- 
mained long  thus  in  happy  reverie,  during  which  her  busy  little  head 
was  thinking  of  jNIohamed,  and  what  he  would  say  of  her  love  for 
Langley — a  Fcfringi — and  of  Langley's  love  for  her ;  and  bright  smiles 
played  about  her  red  lips  and  soft  features,  as  she  filled  up  the  shining 
future ;  but  what  that  future  was,  kind  Heaven  and  her  own  ardent 
heart  alone  knew.  I  could  read  the  tenor  of  the  young  girl's  thoughts, 
and  envied  the  smiles  of  tranquil  happiness  that  spread,  from  time  to 
time,  over  lier  sunny  face,  as  she  played  with  her  lar^e  fan,  and  be- 
tween its  bright  feathers  stole  glances  at  Fred,  who  nad  also  given 
himself  np  to  reverie,  and  was  studving  a  pocket  map  of  Yemen 
which  Major  Dreghom,  of  the  Artillery,  had  given  me  on  leaving 
Aden. 

Xoon  passed  slowly,  hotly,  and  heavily  on. 

The  chief  of  the  eunuchs  presented  himself,  with  his  snow-white 
garments,  black,  shining  visage,  glittering  eyes,  and  gold  earrings,  to 
ask  if  I  was  in  readiness  to  visit  the  Frankish  slave  in  obedience  to 
the  sultan's  behest.  Wisliing  that  this  visit,  on  which  the  fate  of 
Cecil's  life  as  well  as  mine  must  hinge,  should  be  delayed  at  least 
until  the  evening,  I  begged  to  be  excused  for  some  time,  assuring 
Osman  Oglou  that  I  felt  indisposed,  and  would  be  unable  to  fulfil  the 
sultan's  orders  until  near  sunset,  when  the  atmosphere  would  be 
more  cool,  at  which  time  he  promised  to  come  asrain,  saying  that 
*  whether  ill  or  well,  I  must  have  an  interview  with  her,  and,  in  the 
language  of  her  native  country,  announce  that  her  tears  and  objec- 
tions had  wearied  the  Leader  of  the  Faitht'ul,  who  had  resolved  to  visit 
her  to-night,  after  evening  prayer." 

Here  was  a  startling  announcement ! 

I  felt  inclined  to  cleave  the  negro's  stolid  visage  as  he  made  it ! 

"An  additional  incentive  for  coolness,  determination,  and  imme- 
diate action,"  said  Fred ;  "  I  had  an  idea  that  if  our  plot  failed  to- 
night, and  the  soldiers,  whom  I  hope  to  drug  and  so  secure  their 
horses,  recovered,  we  should  not  be  suspected,  and  have  time  to  make' 
another  essay,  but  this  is  now  denied  us,  and  the  sultan's  resolution 
decides  it  all." 

"  Yes — to-night  we  must  all  be  clear  of  Hesn-al-Mouhabib,  or  we 
shall  never  leave  it  aHve  !" 

The  sun  was  verging  to  the  westward,  and  throwing  the  shadows 
of  rock  and  tree  far  along  the  valley. 

"  How  slowly  the  time  passes  !"  said  I,  with  a  sigh ;  "  what  is  the 
hour?" 

''  Past  four,"  said  Fred. 

'•'  In  three  hours  the  crisis  will  be  passed." 

-'  For  good  or  for  evil,  Frank  —  three  hours  are  only  one  hundred 
and  eighty  minutes." 

"  Each  of  these  jninutes  will  seem  an  houi-  to  me." 
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We  reloaded  oiir  arms  with  peculiar  care,  and  made  all  our  pre- 
paiations,  with  (I  am  not  ashamed  to  say)  hearts  beating  high  and 
inxicuslv.  Tlie  three  pieces  of  portfire,  which  were  of  the  usual 
[ength,  about  twenty-one  inches,  and  composed  of  saltpetre,  sulphur, 
neaied  powder,  and'  antimony,  we  concealed  iu  one  of  the  wooden 
partitions  of  an  apartment  adjoiniag  our  own,  placing  them  close  t-o- 
lether,  and  tymg  to  them  the  slow  match,  wliich  we  calculated  would 
lurn  for  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half,  fi-om  the  time  of  its  being  first 
iglited.  These  slow  matches  for  artillery  are  made  of  hemp,  siackly 
spun  on  the  wheel,  like  a  cord  in  three  twists,  and  are  boiled  in  the 
lees  of  old  wine.  "When  once  ignited,  they  never  go  out,  but  slowly, 
surely,  and  gradually  bum  on  to  tlie  end,  and  this  end  we  tied  to 
the  inflammable  portfire — thus  a  conflagration  of  some  kind  was  cer- 
tain. "U'e  then  secured  about  om-  persons  our  pui'ses  and  the  letters 
of  protection  granted  by  Mohamed-al-Easchid,  and  otu*  new  fiiend 
ihe  vizier. 

Immediately  after  this,  Tred  departed  with  Amina  on  horseback 
to  visit  the  tomb  of  the  warlike  Khassim  (the  founder  of  the  throne 
of  Yemen),  which  lay  about  two  mile^  from  the  fort ;  and  by  his  own 
request  two  of  Mahmoud  Ali  Badr's  mounted  guardsmen  accom- 
panied them.  How  my  heart  leaped,  till  I  was  almost  sick  with 
anxiety,  as  I  watched  them  depai-t ;  and  after  scrutinizing  the  horses 
of  the'  Arab  soldiers,  I  was  gliid  to  perceive  that  they  rode  strong, 
active,  and  beautiful  animals. 

The  sun  had  now  sunk  lower,  and  as  the  gates  were  closed  behind 
them,  a  hand  laid  familiarly  on  my  shoulder  made  me  start ;  I  turned 
and  met  the  hateful  black  visage  and  yellow  eyeballs  of  Osman 
Oglou,  the  eunuch  captain,  who  led  me  towards  the  brass  portals  of 
the  seragho.  I  excused  myself  for  a  moment — ^hurried  to  my  apart- 
ment— coiled  the  rope  under  my  benish,  stuck  my  pistob  in  my  belt, 
fired  the  slow-match  with  a  cigar  fusee,  the  last  of  two  I  had  left, 
and  then  rejoined  the  miserable  instrument  of  Eastern  tyranny  and 
sensuality,  who  was  to  conduct  me  to  the  splendid  prison  of  Cecil. 

Meanwhde,  followed  by  the  two  soldiers  of  Ali  Badi-,  Fred  and 
Amina  skirted  the  citron  grove  and  rode  to  the  tomb  of  the  imaum 
Khassim,  which  consisted  of  a  large  and  gilded  dome,  placed  upon  an 
open  colonnade  of  grotesquely  carved  columns.  These  were  buHt 
upon  a  platform  or  oasement  of  nine  deep  oval  arches.  The  edifice 
closely  resembled  an  enormous  punch-bowl  inverted  upon  nine 
gigantic  candlesticks.  Under  the  dome  was  an  erect  tablet,  to  indi- 
cate the  true  direction  of  Mecca,  towards  which  all  faces  must  be 
turned  in  the  time  of  prayer ;  and  beside  it  gurgled  a  fountain,  for 
executing  the  ablutions  required  by  the  Mohamedan  religion.  It  was 
once  the  resort  of  all  the  sautons,  fakirs,  denishes,  pious  enthusiasts, 
and  cunning  impostors  in  Arabia ;  but,  having  lost  its  repute,  was 
now  crumbling  into  min,  and  little  frequented. 

There  Amina  was  left  to  dip  her  pretty  hands  and  say  her  prayers, 
while  Fred  invited  the  two  Arabs  to  dismount,  seat  themselves  oa 
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the  grass  and  light  their  chibouques,  for  which  he  gave  tliem  a  liberal 
supply  of  opium  and  bang,  proffering  some  brandy  also,  -sveU  drugged, 
from  his  flask.  This  they  soon  drained,  nathless  the  law  and  "the 
Prophet,  for  they  were  Bedouins,  and,  consequently,  not  very  parti- 
cular. Ail  unused  to  such  potent  liquor,  their  eyes  began  to  roll 
fearfully ;  they  talked,  laughed,  shouted  the  fec/jir,  and  made  such  an 
irreverend  noise,  that  Amina  rose  repeatedly  from  the  marble  Keblah 
in  alarm ;  but  the  opium  they  were  chewing  and  smoking  soon 
prostrated  every  faculty,  and  in  the  course  of  half  an  horn-  they  sank 
perfectly  insensible  on  the  grass. 

Tred  inwardly  thanked  Heaven  for  the  success  of  his  share  of  our 
scheme,  and  then,  to  the  astonishment  of  Ajnina,he  dragged  the  soldiers 
into  the  thicket,  where  he  concealed,  and  tied  them  securely  back  to 
back  by  means  of  the  loose  sleeves  of  their  overshirts  and  the  cloth  of 
their  turbans.  He  then  broke  under  foot  their  lances  and  sword  blades ; 
possessed  himself  of  their  ammunition,  and  carefully  examined  every 
buckle  and  strap  of  their  horses'  harness.  He  next  turned  to  look 
at  Hesn-al-Mouhabib,  the  Turkish  towers,  jagged  ramparts,  ara- 
besque-sculptured galleries  and  pavilions  of  which  crowned  the 
beetling  rock  above  the  rich  citron  grove,  about  two  miles  distant, 
aU  reddened  to  the  hue  of  dusky  saffron  in  the  last  flash  of  the  sun 
that  had  set ;  but  no  sign  of  fire  was  rising  yet. 

Hastily  he  informed  Amina,  whom  his  proceedings  had  considerably 
dismayed',  with  the  circumstances  of  our  plot;  and  when  he  had 
pointed  to  the  wall  of  the  ten  pavilions,  by  which  he  expected  Cecil 
and  me  to  descend,  she  uttered  a  cry  of  terror,  and,  falling  upon  her 
knees,  said, 

"  Go — go,  but  return  quickly ;  oh,  how  I  long  to  see  this  Frankish 
ladv,  whom  your  friend  loves  ?  He  is  brave,  and  she  must  love  him 
well!" 

Suddenly  a  faint  yellow  light  began  to  shoot  upward  above  the 
gilded  terraces  which  formed  the  roof  of  the  eastern  wing;  it  grew 
broader,  and  became  a  column  of  smoke  and  flame,  whUe  the  sound 
of  gongs,  like  the  rumble  of  distant  thunder,  came  down  the  wadi 
on  the  soft,  mild,  evening  wind. 

Pred  pressed  Amina  to  his  breast,  kissed  her  brow,  concealed  her 
and  her  horse  in  one  of  the  arches  of  the  tomb,  and  imploring  her, 
by  aU  she  held  dear,  to  remain  there  tiU  his  return,  he  mounted  his  own 
horse,  and,  taking  the  other  two  by  the  bridle,  dashed  round  the  ed^e  of 
the  citron  grove  at  full  speed  to  the  foot  of  the  castle  rock,  and  re- 
mained among  the  foliage  near  the  place  from  wliich  he  expected  to 
sec  us  descend.  He  waited  long  m  feverish  anxiety,  but  no  one 
appeared. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

THE    WANING     ilOON. 

I  STOOD  within  the  suite  of  pavilions,  and  as  the  setting  sun  shone 
through  them,  the  brilliant  tints  of  their  painted  -windows  feU  witli  a 
thousand  rainbow  hues  on  the  sparkhng  fountains  and  tesselated 
floors.  I  glanced  anxiously  at  our  place  of  rendezvous,  the  tomb  of 
the  Sultan  Khassiin,  and  far  down  the  open  valley  saw  its  gilded 
dome  above  the  citron  trees  shining  in  the  sunbeams. 

Whether  it  had  occurred  to  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs  that  he  had 
not  fullilled  his  dutv  while  waiting  for  me  on  the  former  occasion  by 
spending  his  time  m  the  curtained  passage,  or  whether  this  sable 
guardian  of  the  Graces  believed  he  would  pass  an  hour  more  agreeably 
in  the  pavihons,  I  know  not ;  but  hovrever,  as  the  father  of  mischief 
would  have  it,  he  accompanied  me  into  the  suite  of  rooms,  and, 
squatting  himself  on  a  carpet,  Ht  his  chibouque,  and  seemed  resolved 
to  remaia  during  my  interdew  with  Cecil.  My  breath  came  thick 
and  fast,  for  I  knew  we  could  only  be  rid  of  him  by  desperate  means. 
He  was  a  gigantic  and  powerful  negro,  armed  A^ith  a  sabre ;  but  to 
this,  if  necessary,  I  could  oppose  both  sword  and  pistols. 

I  found  Cecil  seated  in  a  small  alcove  which  oiiened  off  the  inner 
pavilion,  and  the  entrance  to  which  was  partly  veiled  by  two  festooned 
curtains  of  white  silk.  Above  the  arch  was  a  turban,  with  a  verse 
from  the  Koran.  This  little  alcove  was  a  kind  of  bed-closet;  and 
notwithstanding  the  momentous  crisis  at  which  we  had  arrived,  its 
magnificence  reminded  me  of  that  gorgeous  chamber  which  Plutarch 
describes  in  the  palace  of  Persepolis  ;  and,  like  the  artiliciai  vine 
which  astonished  Alexander,  there  was  here  a  palm-tree,  having  a 
stalk  of  burnished  gold  with  leaves  of  emeralds,  and  fruit  of  topazes 
irom  the  island  of  Socotora.  The  posts  of  the  bed  were  of  ivory, 
carved  as  intricately  as  Chinese  puzzle-balls  ;  the  carpets,  hangings, 
cushions,  and  coverlets  were  all  beautifully  worked,  and  around  it  and 
over  it  were  orarlauds  of  delicate  flowers. 

Pale,  tremtiling,  and  ghastly  in  appearance,  Cecil  came  out  of  the 
alcove,  and  drew  near  me.  She  would  have  thrown  herself  into  my 
arms,  but  the  figure  of  the  eunuch  behind  me  at  some  distance 
appalled  her,  and  she  let  fall  her  veil.  Apprised  of  a  risit  from  the 
sidtan,  she  had  been  bathed,  perfumed,  and  decorated  iu  the  richest 
lace  and  most  superb  jewels  by  the  women  who  had  charge  of  the 
toilets  and  wardrobes.  Alas  !  she  was  like  a  beautiful  corpse  :  and 
being  long  since  past  weeping,  her  eyes  had  around  them  dark  circles 
which  gave  an  expression  of  deep  grief  to  her  face  ;  and  her  whole 
aspect  frightened  me. 

"  Cecil,  for  the  love  of  God — take  courage !  I  am  come  to  free 
you,  and  have  here  concealed  a  rope  by  which  you  must  drop  from. 
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the  walls,"  said  I,  in  a  low  whisper,  which  was  needless,  as  I  was  not 
understood  by  the  listener;  "  be  firm — oh,  be  courageous — Hfe,  love, 
and  liberty  are  hanging  by  a  hair." 

"But  there  are  sentinels  with  loaded  matchlocks  on  the  walls  that 
orerlook  these  windows." 

"  Vrork  will  soon  be  found  for  them  elsewhere,  and  my  friend 
Langley,  with  fresh  and  active  horses,  awaits  us  in  the  citron  grove 
below." 

"  My  brave  beloved  Frank  ! — what  perils — but  that  hateful  eunuch 
is  behind  you." 

I  trembled  with  anger  and  perplexity,  for  I  knew  not  how  to  rid 
myself  quietly  of  this  "dangerous  bar  to  eveiy  attempt  at  flight.  Of 
that  terrible  time  I  can  write  with  coolness  novo  ;  but  then,^I  lived, 
breathed,  and  moved  as  one  in  a  dream  !  I  thought  and  acted  mecha- 
nically,  and  fortunate  it  is  that  I  thought  and^acted  in  the  rational 
manner  I  did.  For  my  own  life  I  had  no  care ;  of  my  own  danger  I 
took  no  heed,  for  the  peril  of  Cecil  alone  unmanned  and  terrified 
me. 

"This  negro  must  be  disposed  of !"  said  I;  "but  how — I  know 
not ;  kind  Heaven  !  oh,  dii'ect  me !"  I  added,  fervently. 

CecH  trembled  and  nearly  fell,  her  emotions  were  so  overpowering, 
and  I  dared  not  touch  or  support  her  while  this  man's  eyes  were 
upon  us. 

'•'  Dearest  Cecil,"  said  I,  with  in-epressible  anxiety ;  "  you  are  ill  ? 
Ah,  mercy  if  it  should  be  so ;  for  in  what  we  are  about  to  undergo, 
your  poor  strength  v.iU  be  sorely  overtasked." 

"  IsQ — no — I  am  well — quite  well  and  strong ;  I  will  brave  every- 
thing !"  she  said,  and  clasped  her  trembling  hands. 

"  We  have  far  and  fast  to  ride,  without  a  guide,  too ;  and  this 
accursed  negro — " 

"  Would  to  Heaven  we  were  only  beyond  this  prison  !  But  oh, 
Frank,  by  what  mercy  are  you  allowed  to  visit  me  again  ?" 

"  Sent  once  more  by  Solyman  to  assure  you  of  his  undiminished — 
love,  and  to  describe  the  splendours  he  has  in  store  for  you — " 

CecU  wrung  her  hands  and  gazed  at  me  with  unspeakable  agony, 
but  to  touch  her  was  certain  death,  wliile  the  yellow  eyes  of  the 
watcliful  negro  were  upon  us.  I  wallied  to  the  window  of  the  first 
pavilion ;  a  casement  was  open,  and  I  gazed  anxiously  down.  It  M'as 
at  least  fifty  feet  from  the  base  of  the  wall,  and  a  hundred  from  thence 
to  the  citrons  at  the  foot  of  the  rock.  Cecil  could  never  sKde  to  the 
base  of  the  rampart,  for  she  had  neither  strength  nor  courage  to 
retain  the  cord.  Her  delicate  fingers  would  relax.'and  she  was  certain 
tofall._ 

Sentinels  were  still  on  the  towers  which  flanked  this  curtain  wall, 
but  I  hoped  the  bursting  of  the  flames  would  soon  attract  them 
elsewhere. 

Another  plan  was  necessary ;  what  could  it  be ! 

My  head  spun  with  excitement ;  the  sun  had  set ;  the  pale  cresceat 
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moon  was  glimmering  at  the  end  of  the  vale,  and  I  remembered  the 
words  of  the  pampered  despot ;  now  that  moon  was  iraning. 

The  eunuch  coughed  and  struck  his  hands  together,  as  a  hint  that 
he  thought  the  thiie  was  come  for  retiring,  and  at  that  moment  of 
sickly  suspense  and  irresolution  a  distant  noise  struck  my  ear ;  I 
looked  at  my  watch ;  three-quarters  of  an  hour  had  elapsed  since  the 
slow-match  had  been  lighted ;  couJd  the  conflagration  have  begnii 
already  ?  The  noise  increased,  and  again  Osman  Oglou  cb-pped  his 
sable  hands  impatiently. 

I  turned  from  the  window  with  my  head  full  of  desperate  tli&tights, 
for  this  black  eunuch  was  to  be  silenced  in  some  way,  or  all  was  over. 
I  daied  not  yet  to  lire  a  pistol  and  with  the  sword  his  streugt]i 
would  no  doubt  oveiTQatch  mine,  for  his  proportions  were  hercnlean. 

Silent,  iiTesolute  how  to  act,  and  tei-riiied  by  my  own  delay,  i  stood 
midway  between  Cecil  and  the  negi'o,  who  cried  to  me  angrily — 

"It'^is  time,  0  nakib,  that  we  were  retiring;  dost  thou  not  hear 
the  gongs  :"' 

'•''  I  thought  of  firing  a  pistol  to  disable  him,  or  of  rushing  on  and 
cutting  him  down.  In  the  first  case  I  risked  an  alarm ;  in  the  second, 
both  alarm  and  failure. 

*•'  Oh,  Heaven — Heaven  !  it  is  the  imaum  who  comes  already ! 
Frank,  if  there  is  yet  time — Frank,  save  me — save  me  !"  cried  Cecil, 
in  despair,  as  she  grasped  my  sword-arm. 

'"'  It  is  impossible — I  am  mad !"  said  I,  bursting  into  tears  of  rage 
and  sorrow ;  for  at  that  moment  the  an^rry  eunuch  laid  his  sn^ong 
hands  upon  my  sword-arm,  and  dragged  me  hastily  away,  while  a 
nimiber  of  negro  sirls  ran  nimbly  past  us  through  the  pavilions, 
lighting  the  silver  lamps  in  each  :  and  then  we  heard  the  beating  of 
gongs  and  drams,  the  discordance  of  fifes  and  beUs,  as  Solyman  was 
conducted  on  foot  from  the  baths,  through  the  ponderous  bi-ais  gates 
of  the  seraglio  waU. 

All  was  over  now  1 

I  heard  Cecil's  moan  of  despair ;  I  saw  her  sink  on  the  carpeted 
floor  -^ith  the  arms  of  the  wondering  and  pitying  Abyssinian  gii-ls 
thrown  arotmd  her ;  and  with  a  sigh  of  that  voiceless  bitterness  which 
the  human  breast  can  feel  but  once,  I  thought  of  the  leal-hearted 
Langley,  who  was  no  doubt  waiting  fruitlessly  in  the  grove  below 
with  the  horses  of  the  drugged  soldiers  ;  and  I  cursed  the  miserable 
irresolution  which  prevent e"d  me  from  shooting  the  captain  of  the 
eunuchs  tiu-ough  the  head  half  an  hour  before. 


CHAPTER  LY. 

THE     TEN     PAVILIO>'S. 

Alaemed  by  his  own  delay,  the  eunuch  hurried  me  through  the 
pavihons,  along  the  curtained  gaUery,  and  down  the  long  and  intricate 
passages  which  were  all  plastered  with  chunam,   ornamented  with 
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gilded  stucco  arabesques,  and  lighted  by  perfumed  lamps  having 
coloured  globes. 

"  Quick — quick,"  he  cried,  with  uudisguised  alarm,  "  for  here  comes 
the  sultan !" 

In  the  desperation  of  the  moment,  one  fortunate  thought  seized 
me ;  and  in  the  crowd  of  attendants  who  accompanied  theimaum  to 
the  inner  door  of  tlie  seraglio,  I  contrived  to  give  Osman  "  the  slip,'* 
to  mingle  with  the  guards  and  slaves,  and  then  to  conceal  myself 
beliind  a  painted  colmnn,  where  I  saw  Solyman  pass,  accompaniea  by 
liabd-al-Hoosi  with  his  jewelled  turban,  Ali  Badr  in  his  plumea 
headpiece,  the  katib  with  his  snowy  beard,  and  many  others,  and 
there  tliey  all  bade  him  adieu  for  the  night,  with  "hopes  that  plea- 
sures awaited  him — that  his  shadow  might  never  be  less,"  &c.,  and 
with  that  mixtui-e  of  mummery  and  respect  wliich  pervades  all  the 
ceremonies  comiected  with  modem  royalty,  even  in  more  cinUsed 
places  tlian  the  kingdom  of  Yemen,  retired  slowly  backward. 

The  inner  doors,  which  were  of  cedar  wood  covered  with  orna- 
ments of  brass,  were  immediately  closed  by  the  guards,  and  I  was 
icilhin  them  ! 

In  his  night  robes,  i.  e.,  his  drawers  of  fine  cotton  (all  Eastern 
nations  sleep  thus),  with  a  long  go^vn  of  blue  silk  floating  around 
Mm,  his  silvery  beard  spread  over  his  bosom,  and  a  fine  caul  on  his 
head,  I  watched  the  old  imaum,  like  a  ghding  spectre  ascending  the 
flight  of  marble  steps  which  led  to  the  pavilions,  and  my  heart  burned 
within  me  with  anxiety  and  anger  as  I  followed  him. 

The  bath  from  which  this  sensual  dotard  had  just  come,  had  been 
filled  with  rose-water,  and  thus  the  atmosphere  around  him  was 
redolent  of  perfume.  Unheard  on  the  soft  carpets  of  those  silent 
pavilions,  I  followed  him  like  a  shadow,  and  the  aspect  of  those  pecu- 
lair  apartments  was  gorgeous,  as  seen  then  by  the  light  of  their 
crystal  lamps,  whicli,  hoM-ever,  were  not  of  sufficient  tirightness  to 
eclipse  the  last  flush  of  the  west,  or  the  paler  light  of  the  crescent 
moon  without ;  thus,  while  the  sparkling  of  the  marble  fountains,  the 
splendour  of  the  gilded  cornices,  and  the  richness  of  the  flowers  and 
paint-ed  arabesques  were  visible  withni,  the  brilliant  hues  of  the 
stained  Venetian  casements,  and  the  beaming  of  the  stars  without, 
mingled  together  to  heighten  tlie  effect. 

On  seeing  the  dreaded  sultan  approach,  Cecil,  who  had  been  upon 
her  knees  in  the  inner  pa\ilion,  rose  to  her  full  height,  which  was 
greater  even  than  his,  tore  aside  her  veil,  and  gazed  upon  him  Avith 
flashmg  eyes,  and  a  countenance  of  ashy  wliiteness.  The  whole  ex- 
pression of  her  beautifid  and  usually  sad  features  was  changed,  and 
a  savage  pride  and  determination  pervaded  them.  I  feared  that  she 
had  possessed  herself  of  some  weapon ;  Init  she  spread  only  her  white 
hands  as  a  shield  before  her,  and  Solyman  (somewhat  startled  by  her 
firm  aspect)  stood  in  the  curtained  archway  and  gazed  upon  her  ia 
silence. 

In  her  terror,  though  she  saw,  she  did  not  recognise  me  until  I 
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"was  close  beside  her ;  -when,  overcome  by  au  excitement,  of  Tvhicli  I 
can  conceive  few  parallels,  she  sprang  past  the  imaum  with  a  low 
cry,  and  fell  senseless,  as  if  dead,  in  my  arms.  Quick  as  lightning  he 
turned  and  fixed  his  green  basilisk  eyes  upon  me  with  a  terrible  ex- 
pression !  Fear  was  the  first  emotion  of  tlie  tyrant,  tlien  rage  and 
fury ;  and  I  almost  laughed  aloud  in  knowing  that  he  and  1  were 
alone,  beard  t-o  beard,  in  these  lonely  pavilions  which  none  dared 
approach. 

"Wretch — Kafir — dog  ! — at  such  a  time — how  art  thou  here  ?"  he 
asked,  in  accents  broken  by  the  excitement  which  made  him  tremble ; 
for  to  find  a  man  alone  and  nnwatched  in  the  sacred  ])recincts  of  the 
seraglio — and  that  man  a  Christian — to  find  that  he  had  seen  a 
woman  there — a  woman  beloved  by  an  imaum,  and  all  unveiled— 
and  had  that  woman  hanging  on  his  breast,  encircled  by  his  arms,— 
was  a  case  so  unparalleled,  that  Solyman  could  scarcely  believe  his 
own  eyes ;  and  "unutterable  wrath  made  them  gleam  like  those  of  a 
serpent,  while  every  hair  of  his  beard  and  shaggy  eyebrows  seemed  to 
bristle  with  the  passion  that  comiilsed  him. 

"  Wallah  !  And  by  the  ninety-nine  names  of  Allah  I  By  the  fig 
and  the  olive  !  both  thou  and  she  shall  be  torn  to  shreds  by  the  teeth 
and  limbs  of  wild  horses  I"  cried  the  sultan,  striking  a  great  gong, 
which  for  the  purpose  of  alarm  stood  in  tliis  magnificent  bedchamber ; 
and  like  the  report  of  a  cannon  it  reverberated  under  the  domed  roofs 
of  the  ten  pavilions.  He  then  unsheathed  his  jewelled  jarnbea,  and 
\\-ith  activity  wonderful  for  his  years,  rushed  upon  me.  But  relinquish 
ing  Cecil,  whom  he  also  intended  to  slay,  I  received  tlie  short  crooked 
blade  on  the  edge  of  my  own  sword,  and  grasped  him  by  the  throit 
and  beard  with  a  clutch  so  tenacious,  that  the  jarnbea  fell  from  his 
hand ;  his  caul  was  torn  off,  and  the  aspect  of  his  aged  head,  which, 
either  by  shaving  or  time,  was  quite  bald  and  smooth  as  a  cannon 
ball,  alone  prerented  me  from  turning  the  point  of  my  sword  upon 
him,  for  I  was  rendered  blind  by  fury,  and  desperate  by  despair  and 
insult. 

For  a  moment  I  contemplated  him  with  a  ferocious  dance,  and 
saw  the  veins  swelHng  on  his  bare  scalp,  as  my  grasp  tightened  on 
his  lean  and  taumy  throat ;  for  a  moment  more  1  swung  him  to  and 
fro,  then  dashed  him  from  me,  and  he  lay  on  the  floor  stunned,  sense- 
less, and  perfectly  stiU.  In  the  excitement  of  the  moment  I  had 
neither  pity  nor  remorse. 

Cecil  was  almost  in  the  same  inanimate  condition  as  her  tormentor ; 
and  now  I  heard  the  roar  of  gongs  and  the  din  of  many  human  voices. 
Had  the  sultan's  note  of  alarm  been  heard  ?  Like  pearls  the  perspira- 
tion rained  over  my  burning  forehead  at  the  idea  !  but  it  was  soon 
evident  to  me  by  the  distant  cries  of  terror  and  alarm  that  came 
through  the  open  ^vindows  of  the  pavilions,  with  tlie  umnistakeable 
odour  of  burning  wood,  that  the  conflagration  had  begun ! 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  The  matchlock  men  had  di*. 
appeared  from  the  tower-head,  and  preparatory  to  lowering  down 
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Cecil,  as  I  projKDsed  to  do  by  giving  tlie  rope  a  turn  ronnd  the 
wooden  mumon  of  a  -^iadow,  I  flung  the  coil  over  the  waU  to  assure 
myself  that  it  was  of  sufficient  length ;  and  in  doing  so — horror ! — ^it 
slipped  from  my  hand  and  fell  upon  the  rocks  far  down — a  hundred 
feet  below !  I  gazed  after  it  in  speechless  terror,  and  my  soul  seemed 
rising  to  my  tln-oat. 

Our  only  chance  of  escape  seemed  gone — for  ever  gone ! 

From  the  citron  grove  beneath  I  heard  a  faint  hallo  ascending,  and 
knew  that  my  brave  friend  was  there  awaiting  us — no  doubt  in^great 
anxiety — and  had  observed  me ;  but  how  to  reach  hiin  without  a 
mu-acle  being  performed,  I  could  not  conceive. 


CHAPTER  L^T:. 

THE     CONPLAGRATIOy. 

"  Cecil,  dearest  Cecil,"  I  exclaimed,  rushing  to  her  in  unspeakable 
sorrow  ;  '•  I  have  destroyed  you  !  The  rope  is  gond,  and  I  can  no- 
where procure  another  now." 

"  The  place  seems  on  fire — can  we  not  escape  in  the  confusion  ?" 
she  asked,  with  pale  calmness. 

"Any  way  it  is  death  to  us ;  come,  Cecil,  come.  I  have  my  sword 
and  pistols,  and  if  discovered,  I  will  sell  our  lives  dearly — four  at 
least  shall  pay  for  the  loss  of  two." 

I  tlu-ew  my  ample  blue  benish  over  her  shoulders,  placed  my 
tarboosh  on  her  head,  concealing  her  luxuriant  hair  under  it,  and 
muffled  up  her  pale,  thiii,  and  sorrowful  face ;  I  half  cai-ried,  and  half 
led  her  through  the  pavilions,  down  the  marble  i:teps,  and  reached 
the  lower  passages,  which  led  to  the  brazen  gate.  All  these  were 
deserted,  and  the  space  beyond  was  filled  with  smoke ;  but  here, 
like  a  storm  of  voices,  we  heard  the  clamours  of  the  women  in  the 
saraglio  and  of  their  slaves,  in  all,  more  than  nine  hundred  in  num- 
ber, screaming  ia  all  the  dialects  of  Arabia  and  Egypt,  as  Hiey 
rushed  in  crowds  upon  the  flat  roofs  of  the  palace,  and  in  the  utmost 
alarm,  although  it  was  impossible  that  the  fire  could  reach  that  wing 
of  the  great  palatial  fortress. 

I  had  a  cocked  pistol  in  my  hand,  prepared  to  shoot  dead  the  first 
man  who  attempted  to  obstruct  us ;  but  no  soldier,  eunuch,  or  slave 
appeared ;  ail  had  evidently  found  ample  occupation  elsewhere.  The 
double  folds  of  the  polished  brass  gates  stood  firm  as  a  rock  ;  there 
was  no  other  mode  of  egress,  and  at  the  moutli  of  the  pointed  arch 
beyond  them,  we  could  see  the  wavering  gleams  of  the  fire;  the  curl- 
iug  smoke,  and  the  bronze-like  figures  of  the  slaves,  or  the  glittering 
ornaments  of  the  soldiers,  as  they  hurried  to  and  fro  in  the 
quadrangle. 

'•'  I  feel  very  faint,  dear  Erank,"  said  Cecil,  half  sulking  as  she 
spoke ;  "  I  have  a  frightful  sense  of  suffocation,  and  my  head  seems 
as  if  about  to  rend  !" 
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"  It  is  the  smoke.  Oli,  Heaven !  for  one  good  blow  of  a  hammer — 
one  \n:ench  with  a  crowbar !"  said  I,  dashing  myself  fruitlessly 
against  the  gate. 

"l  was  aljont  to  try  the  effect  of  a  pistol-shot  on  one  of  the 
bars,  when  a  crowd  of  eimnchs  rushed  tumultuously  into  the  arch- 
way, headed  by  the  chief,  by  Rabd-al-Hoosi,  and  Ali  Badr,  with 
loud  cries  of  "'The  sultan,  the  holy  imaum  !  let  us  save  the  life  of 
the  holy  imaum  !"  And  I  had  barely  time  to  drag  Cecil  behind  the 
column — the  same  place  where  I  had  hidden  before — when  the  pon- 
derous gat€s  were  flung  back  with  a  crash,  and  the  sable  guardians  of 
the  seraglio  sprung  up  the  marble  steps  towards  the  pavilions,  while 
at  the  same  moment  a  living  flood  of  Arab,  Egyptian,  and  Coptish 
womxcn,  the  ladies  of  the  household,  attended  by  Abyssinian  slaves 
and  other  negresses,  rushed  down  the  flicrht  of  steps,  and  issued 
forth. 

Cecil  and  I  were  borne  out  by  the  terrified  throng,  and,  unnoticed, 
reached  the  quadrangle,  where  a  scene  of  unexampled  confusion  and 
uproar  was  taking  place,  I  retained  her  hand  firmly  in  mine,  for 
she  was  almost  delirious  with  terror. 

"  Courage — courage,"  said  I,  "  we  shall  soon  reach  our  horses  ; 
all  depends  upon  coobiess  and  bravery  now.  Oh  !  Cecil,  we  are 
almost  free !" 

She  made  an  incoherent  reply. 

*'  Do  you  hear  n;e,  my  beloved  Cecil  r"  I  asked,  anxiously. 

"  I  arn  ill — ill.    Oh,  that  I  were  dead  and  at  rest !" 

"  Eor  Heaven's  love,  if  not  for  the  love  of  me,  bear  up  a  little 
yet,"  said  I,  imploringly. 

The  dangers  and  sorrows  of  so  many  months  had  produced  the 
most  dire  effects  upon  her  mind  and  body.  She  was  now  almost 
helpless  as  a  child,  and  I  trembled  lest  she  should  swoon  altogether. 
From  the  burning  wing,  or  eastern  front  of  the  quadrangle,  a  flood 
of  light  was  shed  on  all  the  rest  of  the  castle.  The  whole  of  that 
side  of  the  edifice,  with  its  painted  and  gilded  galleries,  was  now  on 
fire  ;  the  flames  flashed  through  the  oval  arches  of  the  windows  and 
licked  the  fretted  carving  of  the  battlements ;  through  the  doors  below 
and  the  domes  above,  through  the  towers  and  round  the  gilded 
minarets,  till  they  all  united  aloft  in  one  blazing  pyi-amid  of  soud  and 
roaring  fire.  Ponderous  beams,  marble  columns,  rich  cornices  of  white 
chunam,  laden  -with  pots  of  blooming  flowers ;  showers  of  flat  tiles 
and  masses  of  mason- work  fell  thundering  in  at  times ;  but  the 
greedy  flames  roUed  on  from  partition  to  partition,  and  leaped  from 
floor  to  floor  in  such  uncontrollable  fury,  that  I  feared  it  would  soon 
reach  to  the  seraglio,  the  most  splendid  and  ancient  portion  of  this 
far-famed  castle  of  the  Graces ;  and  for  an  instant  I  v/as  appalled  by 
the  desti-uction  I  had  made. 

The  Arabs  gazed  on  it  in  apathetic  consternation,  neither  knowing 
how  or  why  to  stop  the  flames ;  for  the  doctrine  of  fatality  is  so 
strongly  impressed  upon  them  by  their  religion,  tbat  believing,  if  the 
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castle  was  ordained  to  be  burned,  all  the  efforts  of  the  Moslemmu 
could  not  save  it,  they  chewed  their  quids  of  opium,  stroked  their 
beards,  and  muttered  from  time  to  time — 

"  Oh  day  of  misfortune  !  Dogs  that  vrt  are,  why  has  this  dust 
fallen  upon  our  heads  !"  and  so  forth ;  and  frequently  they  shouted, 
"^Ulah  Ackbar  !"  when  an  unusually  large  mass  fell  down,  or  a 
greater  flame  shot  up;  but  they  did  no  more.  Meanwhile  the  wild 
and  wailing  cries  of  the  friglitened  inmates  of  the  seragHo  made  up 
a  startling  medley  of  discord. 

Profiting  by  this  general  confusion  and  consternation,  we  reached 
the  gates  umioticed,  and  passed  them  unseen,  for  all  the  guards  were 
gone,  and  we  hurried  down  the  steep  and  winding  path  wluch  led  to 
the  foot  of  the  eminence.  The  starry  sky  was  unusually  biiUiant 
and  clear,  even  for  Arabia,  the  land  of  the  sun ;  on  this  night  the 
transparent  atmosphere  rendered  every  object  distinct  to  a  vast  dis- 
tance, and  nothincT  could  be  more  terrible  and  magnificent  than  the 
vast  column  of  red  and  yellow  light,  wliich  arose  from  the  summit  of 
Hesn-al-Mouhabib,  lighting  up  the  windings  of  the  distant  stream, 
its  groves  of  lime  and  citron  trees,  the  drooping  palms  that  stood 
afar  off,  like  funeral  plumes,  on  the  mountain  sides,  where  the  startled 
goats  were  browsing,  and  every  leaf  in  the  wooded  vale  below,  where 
the  gilded  dome  of  Khassim's  tomb  gleamed  as  if  tipped  with  liquid 
fire. 

"  And  all  this  frightful  destruction  has  been  for  me !"  said  the 
pale  Cecil,  looking  back,  as  we  hurried  breathlessly  on. 

"  What  matters  it,"  said  I,  almost  gaily,  "  in  this  land  of  gold 
and  precious  stones ;  old  Solyman,  if  he  is  not  burned  by  this  time, 
will  soon  repair  the  damage." 

We  hastened  round  the  base  of  the  eminence  to  the  citron  wood, 
ever,-  stem  and  leaf  of  which  were  tipped  with  lidit,  for  the  liquid 
dew'lay  heavy  on  them.  Here  I  halloed  aloud,  and  received  a  joyful 
reply. 

"  Bravo  !  thank  Heaven  you  have  come  at  last,"  said  Langlev,  as 
he  rode  out  from  the  thicket  with  two  spare  horses ;  "  it  is  an  Kour 
past  the  time  I  calculated  on,  and  I  had  given  you  both  up  for  lost ! 
Welcome  to  liberty,  my  dear  IMiss  Marchmont — I  am  an  old  friend — • 
Fred  Langley  of  '  the  Queen's  Own,' — remember  you  well  at  Chat- 
ham. Mouni; !  mount  I  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose  now  !  I  have 
manufactured  a  kind  of  saddle  for  you  by  means  of  my  knife,  with  a 
handkerchief  and  the  branch  of  a  tree." 

As  Fred  gave  Cecil  his  hand  she  was  so  excited  and  overjoyed  to 
hear  another  English  tongue,  that  she  actually  kissed  him,  and  burst 
into  tears,  as  he  lifted  her  at  once  on  horseback. 

"  Now,"  said  Pred,  who  had  no  tune  to  spare  for  surprise,  "  away 
for  the  tomb  of  Khassim ;  I  fear  that  Amina  will  be  half  dead  of 
terror  by  this  time,  poor  little  thin^  !" 

"Hark!"  said  I,  while  leaping  on  horseback;  "there  is 
tiunder  1" 
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t  *«0h,  no,  no,"  said  Cecil,  ^-hipping  up  her  horse  in  great  alarm  ; 
■■-**it  is  the  gong  of  the  guards — our  liight  has  been  discovered." 

It  sounded  like  a  peal  of  thunder,  as  it  rolled  away  over  our 
heads  on  the  clear  and  rarefied  atmosphere.  A»ain  and  again  it 
roared  on  the  calm  ni?ht — the  horrible  note  of  this  gigantic  gong, 
and  every  stroke  found  an  echo  in  our  hearts.  This  was  a  somewhat 
sacred  iiistrument,  and  only  used  on  the  most  solenm  and  sacreb 
occasions. 

The  flame  on  the  summit  of  the  rocks  and  towers  was  now  sink- 
ing fast,  and  on  looking  back,  I  thought  T  could  discern  a  cloud  of 
"white  objects  dotting  the  dark  side  of  the  hill;  but  whether  these 
were  large  stones,  a  flock  of  sheep,  or  the  guards  of  Ali  Badr,  it 
was  impossible  to  say,  for  we  were  riding  at  fuU  speed,  and  the 
twilight  was  deepening  on  the  scenery. 

The  pale  moon  rested  on  the  edge  of  the  distant  mountains ;  a 
red  light  lingered  in  the  west ;  a  stupendous  column  of  smoke  over- 
hung "the  summit  of  Hesn-al-Mouhabib  ;  and  now  the  tomb  of  the 
imaum  was  close  by ;  we  had  already  ridden  two  miles. 

"  Now,  dear  Cecil,"  said  I,  "we  can  talk  of  our  escape,  and  laugh 
at  its  terrors." 

"  Laugh  at  them !  my  beloved  Prank,  can  yon  already  think  of 
such  a  thing  ?  oh,  never,  never !"  she  replied  with  a  shudder, 

"Pshaw!"  said  I,  with  atiected  cheerfulness,  for  I  was  greatly 
alarmed  lest  an  illness  conduced  by  terror  and  over-excitement  should 
incapacitate  her  for  pursuing  the  long  and  arduous  journey  that  lay 
before  us ;  "  the  first  and  the  worst  of  our  dangers  are  past ;  com- 
pose yourself,  my  dear,  good  Cecil.  Think  of  the  lives  kind  Heaven 
has  spared  us,  and  of  our  future  happiness.  Oh,  we  shall  have  ten 
thousand  questions  to  ask  each  other  and  to  answer !  Dear,  dear 
Cecil!"  I  added,  with  a  sigh  of  joy,  as  we  dre\y  up  our  panting 
horses  beside  the  tomb  of  Khassim. 

Fred  dismounted,  threw  the  bridle  of  his  horse  to  me,  and 
hastened  to  the  arch  where  he  had  left  Amina. 

She  was  not  there ;  neither  was  her  horse  ! 

"  Ainina  !  Amina !"  I  heard  him  crv-  in  great  excitement. 

But  there  was  no  reply.  The  tomb  was  lonely  and  silent ;  save 
the  guigle  of  the  fountain  that  flowed  before  its  keblah,  there  was 
no  sound  within  it. 

Amina  and  her  horse  had  disappeared  I 


CHAPTER  LVn. 

THE     GHOULE     BIABAN. 

Left  beside  that  ancient  tomb,  with  the  shadows  of  the  mountains 
falling  across  the  valley,  and  the  trees  growing  darker  as  the  day- 
light waned,  Amina  grew  rather  alarmed,  as  there  came  floating 
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before  her,  the  meraory  of  many  a  story  of  ravenoTis  Ghoules,  who 
disiutered  and  devoured  the  bodies  of  the  dead ;  of  wicked  genii, 
who  wrought  all  manner  of  mischief,  and  bore  young  maidens  away ; 
and  if  idolatrous  Guebres,  or  worshippers  of  the  sacred  lire,  who 
murdered  isolated  wayfarers  as  oiferings  to  their  false  god  ;  and  she 
remembered  to  have  heard  that  the  flat  vale  of  Hesn-al-Mouhabib 
was  the  haunt  of  the  GJioule  Biahan,  or  Spirit  of  the  Waste,  a 
lonely,  frightful,  and  gigantic  spectre,  who  formed  the  mirage  of  the 
desert,  and  devoured  ail  who  fell  into  his  power.  She  had  heard  it 
also  said,  that  the  imaum  Khassim,  though  in^^Lsible  to  mortal  eyes, 
frequently  sat  at  the  head  of  his  own  tomb  after  sunset,  inhaling  the 
odour  of  the  fresh  garlands  and  perfumed  offerings  which  were  hung 
there. 

These  tenible  ideas  hovered  in  the  rnind  of  poor  Amiua,  till  she 
became  half-frozen  with  fear ;  while  slowly  and  imperceptibly  the 
saffron  tints  of  evening  deepened  into  tlie  purple  and  sombre 
shadows  of  night.  Every  sound,  even  the  whirl  of  a  leaf,  startled 
her,  and  from  time  to  time,  for  lack  of  better  companionship,  she 
spoke  to  the  beautiful  Arab  horse,  which  stood  near  the  carpet  on 
which  she  was  seated,  and  with  her  pretty  hand  she  stroked  its 
slender  legs  and  square  quivering  nostnls  from  time  to  time. 

The  tomb  and  its  vicinity  were  still  as  a  house  of  death  may  be, 
and  the  evening  wind  sighed  under  the  old  gilded  dome,  and  whistled 
through  the  fretted  carving  of  the  colunms  which  supported  it. 
Cattle  lowed  at  times,  and  sheep  bleated  in  the  distance.  The  last 
flush  of  the  faded  eve  shone  down  the  valley,  and  Amina's  tears 
were  just  beginning  to  fall,  when  an  old  Arab  shepherd  drew  near  to 
say  his  prayers. 

Amina,  who  feared  every  one,  scarcely  drew  her  breath,  yet  she 
hoped  he  would  remain  until  Langley  rejoined  her.  It  was  so  dreary, 
that  old  tomb,  with  the  dead  imaum  mouldering  in  his  sarcophagus 
close  beside  her ! 

The  aged  Arab,  being  v\-ithout  a  piece  of  carpet,  knelt  down  on 
the  grass,  and  there  said  the  fifth  prayer  necessary  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  being  that  which  it  is  ordained  every  good  Mussulman 
must  say  before  "the  day  closes  in,  and  before  the  first  vratch  of  the 
night.  Low,  and  lower  still  the  old  man  bent  his  turbaned  head  in 
praye,'-,  as  the  moon's  pale  crescent  rose  above  the  black  ridge  of 
the  dusky  and  distant  mountains. 

When  his  orisons  were  ended,  this  old  man,  who  seemed  a  shepherd, 
by  Ms  crooked  staff  and  leathern  bottle,  departed,  and  Amina  re- 
gretted that  she  had  not  begged  him  to  remain  with  her,  for  his 
aspect  was  both  venerable  and  kind,  and  the  time-worn  tomb  was 
lonelier  now  than  ever. 

lie  had  not  been  long  away,  when  a  soimd  reached  her  of  voices 
conversing  and  singing  a  monotonous  Arab  ditty.  The  horse 
erected  its  ears,  s\vitched  its  tail,  and  pawed  the  earth.  Amina 
thought  again  of  the  Ghoule  Biaban,  trembled,  and  prayed  \^  Ea- 
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tima ;  but  this  time  the  visitors  were  four  ragged  Bedouins,  (robbers 
apparently.)  of  the  tribe  Sheikh  Ibrahim ;  fierce,  lawless,  and  wild 
men,  from  Roba-el-Khaly,  or  the  Abode-of-Emptiness.  They  stopped 
at  the  well,  yet  neither  to  wash  nor  pray,  but  to  mix  the  water  of 
the  holy  fountain  ^vith  the  lire-water  of  the  Faringis — i.  e.,  a  quart 
bottle  of  potent  eau-de-vie,  which  they  became  possessed  of. 

They  all  wore  turbans,  of  course ;  one  had  a  blue  shirt,  but  the 
other  three  had  only  a  cummerbund ;  thus  their  brawny  bosoms  and 
muscular  legs  and  arms  were  like  those  of  oak  statutes. 

Veiling  herself  and  tremblinsr,  Amina  remained  close  and  unseen 
in  the  arch  of  the  basement ;  but  unfortunately,  the  acute  facidties 
of  her  Arab  horse  made  it  aware  that  one  of  the  Bedouins  carried 
a  bag  of  corn,  and  as  her  evil  gcni  would  have  it,  the  animal  uttered 
a  loud  neicrh  of  satisfaction. 

"Wallah  !'■'  swore  a  Bedouin,  springing  away  from  the  fountain; 
**  there  is  a  horse  in  the  tomb  !  didst  thou  hear  it,  Soupki  r" 

"It  is  the  voice  of  the  Ghoule  Biaban,"  said  one. 

*' Perhaps  it  is  the  enchanted  steed  of  the  sultan  Khassim,"  said 
another. 

"By  the  grot  of  Mount  Hara,  I  care  not  a  grain  of  sand,  were  it 
all  three  put  together,''  said  the  fom-th,  unsheathing  his  jambea^ 
*'  and  I  shall  know  what  it  is,  though  Eblis  ban-ed  the  way  !" 

The  bold  fellow  ran  round  the  tomb,  and  soon  discovered  the 
trembling  Amina.  Eor  a  moment  he  conceived  her  to  be  a  spirit,  as 
her  dress  was  white  ;  but  perceiving  that  she  wept,  he  uttered  a  cry 
of  triumph,  seized  her  by  one  hand,  and  the  horse's  bridle  by  the 
other,  and  brought  both  out  into  the  twilight,  before  his  companions; 
— for  these  Arabs  plunder  and  fight  in  the  most  civiUzed  districts  of 
Arabia  and  Egypt,  just  as  they  do  in  the  ^vildest  deserts.  Amina 
was  overcome  by  terror,  and  stood  mute  before  them.  One  drew 
aside  her  veil,  and  her  beauty  charmed  and  excited  them.  At  this 
insult  her  large  black  eyes  filled  with  light ;  a  flush  came  over  her 
beautiful  face,  and  her  little  bosom  heaved  with  the  liveliest  indig- 
nation. 

"  Stand  back,"  she  exclaimed ;  "  I  am  the  sister  of  Mohamed,  the 
Abdala!" 

"  If  you  were  the  sister  of  Solyman,  the  sultan,'"'  said  one  of  the 
drunk  Bedouins,  "  I  will  kiss  your  mouth.  Barek  Allah !  It  is  like 
the  incense  of  Hadramaut !" 

Though  her  small  hands  trembled  like  the  leaves  of  the  aspen-tree, 
she  thi-ust  back  the  Arab  with  no  slight  force ;  and  then  he  who  had 
discovered  her  interposed,  saying,  with  a  guttural  oath,  that  she  was 
his,  as  well  as  the  horse,  but  that  the  three  might  have  it  with  its 
housings,  provided  he  was  allowed  to  retain  the  damsel,  vdthout 
molestation,  as  his  own  prize — and  his,  he  was  resolved  she  should  be, 
though  all  Yemen  should  say  nay. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  one,  "  she  has  escaped  fi'om  the  Castle  of  the 
Graces." 
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"  Let  US  take  her  there/'  said  a  second ;  "  old  Soljman,  or  his 
vizier,  Rabd-al-Hoosi,  will  give  us  each  a  thousand  piastres  for  such 
a  damsel." 

"No — ^no,"  said  a  third;  "Barek  Allah!  let  us  cast  lots  for 
her." 

"  By  God  and  the  Prophet,"  cried  the  fourth,  in  great  wrath, 
"'  what  right  hast  thou,  Mustapha,  or  thou  Soupki,  to  a'share  of  her 
value ;  or  what  right  hast  thou,  Jelalodin,  to  requii-e  that  lots  be  cast 
for  her  ?  I  tell  you  all,"  he  continued,  grasping  Amina's  right  arm 
wqth  his  left  hand,  while  he  interposed  his  sharp,  and  yet  unsheathed 
jambea,  "that  the  woman  is  mine;  and  if  I  allow  you  to  keep  the 
horse,  with  his  saddle  and  bridle,  I  allow  too  much.  And  rather  than 
cast  lots  for  her  person  or  share  her  value,  I  will  cut  off  her  head- 
by  the  soul  of  Khaled  tlic  Blessed,  I  will !" 

"  "This  is  too  much,"  said  he  whom  they  called  Soupki;  "what 
care  I  for  a  horse,  which  is  not  of  pure  breed,  as  one  may  see  by  its 
ears  and  fetlocks  ;  so,  may  I  die,  if  thou  shalt  have  the  damsel  without 
a  struggle." 

"  And  I,  too,"  added  Jelalodin. 

"  Mustapha,  thou  hast  a  bow  and  arrows  ;  let  us  each  shoot  one, 
and  he  whose  shaft  goeth  farthest,  shall  have  the  damsel — the  next 
the  horse — the  third  the  housings — and  the  fourth,  or  weakest,  may 
well  go  without  anything." 

"  1  will  not  shoot  one  shaft,"  said  Ali,  shaking  with  rage ;  "  the 
Koran  saith,  '  that  wine,  lots,  images,  and  divining  arrows,  are  an 
abomination,  and  the  work  of  Satan;  therefore  avoid  them,  that  ye  may 
prosper  ;'  and  I  ^vill  avoid  them,  for  I  am  not  drunk,  like  the  whole 
three  of  you ;  and  so,  will  keep  tliis  fair  gift  which  the  Prophet  hath 
given  me." 

Soupki  rushed  upon  Atnina,  with  liis  jambea,  to  slay  Iier,  and  so 
defraud  them  all ;  but  Ali,  who  was  a  powerful  ruffian,  hurled  him  to 
the  earth  by  one  blow.  A  desperate  struggle  was  about  to  ensue, 
when  a  bright  colunm  of  flame,  that  shot  upward  from  Hesn-al- 
Mouhabib,  arrested  their  attention,  and  for  a  time  they  gazed  at  it  in 
astonishment,  and  heedless  of  Amina's  tears  and  prayers  that  they 
would  set  her  free. 

Suddenly  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs  were  heard,  and  as  a 
mounted  man  appeared,  Amina  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  for  she  believed 
he  was  Langley,  returning. 

"Save  me,  save  me,  love  of  the  most  beloved !"  she  cried;  "for 
I  am  in  the  hands  of  those  who  will  destroy  me.  Alas  !  alas  !"  she 
added,  wringing  her  hands,  as  the  horseman  came  up  and  proved  to 
be  neither  Langley  nor  me,  but  a  handsome  and  richly  accoutred  Arab 
gentleman,  the  harness  of  whose  white  charger  was  adorned  by  in- 
numerable tassels  of  scarlet  silk  and  silver,  and  who  wore  a  mail 
shirt  of  polished  rings,  a  plumed  skull-cap  of  steel,  a  sword  slung  on 
t)ne  side  of  him,  a  buckler  on  the  other,  and  a  long  musket  strapped 
scross  his  back. 
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•*Bevare,"  muttered  Ali;  "  it  may  be  the  Ghoi'h  Biaban  !" 
*'  Or  the  spirit  of  Khassim  !"'  said  8oupki  j  aud  they  ali  shrunk  back 
%-ith  affright. 


CHAPTER  L'^an. 

HOW   THE    BOBBEES    LOST   jL;MrS'A. 

"  Barek  Allah  —  praise  be  to  God ;  I  have  arrived  in  time  to  pre- 
vent bloodshed,  I  think  '."■'  said  tliis  stately  Arab,  on  seeing  the 
Bedouins  with  their  unsheathed  jambeas  ghttering  in  the  starlight ; 
*'  allow  me  to  be  your  umpire,  my  friends,  for  peacemakers  are  blessed. 
TMiat  is  all  this  strife  about  r" 

"  You  will  save  m.e  from  these  men,  will  you  not  r"  asked  Amiua, 
imploringly,  of  the  stranger,  who  gazed  upon  her  with  silent  admira- 
tion, as  he  urged  his  horse  near  her,  and  stooped  from  his  high-peaked 
saddle  inquiringlv,  till  his  plume  ahnost  brushed  her  charming  face — 
for  her  veil  had,  W  this  time,  been  completely  torn  away. 

"  Silence,"  said  Ali,  huskily,  as  his  vice-like  grasp  tightened  on 
her  slender  arm  to  the  point  of  agony ;  '•'  silence,  or  I  wiU  turn  my 
jambea  round  your  neck." 

"  This  woman,"  said  Soupki,  "  belongs  to  the  Abdali,  with  whom 
we  are  at  war ;  we  have  taken  her ;  she  is  the  lav>-ful  prize  of  all,  yet 
Ah  claims  her  as  liis." 

"  Is  this  just  r"  demanded  Mustapha  and  Jeialodin,  together. 

*'  It  is  just,"  said  the  stranger,  "  if  Ali  fcand  her." 

Amina's  heart  sank  at  these  words. 

**  Alas  I"  thought  she ;  "  he  will  not  save  me !" 

"Thou  art  right,  warrior,"  said  Ali;  "for  it  was  I  who  found 
her." 

"But  we  were  all  present,"  added  Soupki;  "therefore  let  lots  be 
cast,  either  by  coins  or  shooting  arrows,  for  I  wiH  not  lose  the 
damsel  and  content  me  M'ith  a  share  in  a  half-bred  horse  without  a 
struggle." 

"Ali  knows  the  injustice  of  liis  claim,"  said  Jelaloain,  "and  will 
not  trust  to  the  wise  decision  of  fate." 

"I  have  no  fear  of  fate  :  but  I  fear  God  too  much  to  be  in  di-ead 
of  liim  favom-ing  such  a  slave  as  thee  !" 

"Wallah!"  swore  the  other;  "  we  shall  soon  stre  whose  blood  is 
reddest !" 

"  Peace,"  said  the  stranger,  with  a  lofty  air  of  authority,  as  he 
roughly  urged  his  horse  between  them.  "  And  so,  damsel,  thou  art 
an  Abdala?"  he  added,  giizing  upon  Amina  with  undisgui^*ed 
iidmiration.  "But  how  come  vou  to  be  stravins:  here,  hke  a  lost 
aove : 

Amina  made  no  reply,  but  her  tears  fell  fast. 

" Hast  thou  escaped  from  Hesn-al-Mouhabib,  v^hich  now  we  see 
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flaming  yonder  on  the  mountain-top !  If  so,  all  vvho  have  looked  on 
thine  unveiled  face  may  tremble  for  the  wrath  of  Solyman ;  it  is  like 
wind  of  the  desert,  overtaking  all  whom  it  pursues." 

At  this  remark,  the  Bedouins  gazed  on  each  other  with  something 
of  alarm,  and  fearing  to  be  deprived  of  their  prey  altogether,  agreed 
to  leave  the  whole  power  of  decision  in  the  hands  of  the  stranger. 

After  hearing  all  their  arguments,  during  which  Amina  trembled, 
wept,  and  v.Titlied  like  a  poor  bruised  butterfly,  in  the  iron  grasp  of 
Ali,  he  asserted  that,  as  ail  their  claims  were  equal  and  just,  lots 
must  be  cast  for  the  damsel. 

'•'  But,"  said  he,  '■'  though  the  Holy  Prophet  has  expressly  forbidden 
the  use  of  arrows,  he  said  nothing  about  musket -^//o^,  so  the  possession 
of  this  beautiful  maiden  shall  fall  to  him  who  brings  to  me  yonder 
bird  the  moment  it  falls." 

A^  he  spoke,  he  unslung  his  musket,  cocked  the  match,  raised  the 
butt  to  his  shoulder,  and  tired  at  a  large  eagle  which  had  been 
scared  from  its  eyry  by  the  flames  of  the  bumiag  castle,  and  was  now 
winging  its  way  through  the  clear  evening  sky,  about  two  hundred 
yards  off.  The  moment  this  Arab  discharged  his  musket,  a  faint  cry 
was  heard,  the  great  eagle  wheeled  round  in  the  air,  and  fell  to  the 
earth  like  a  stone.  The  Bedouins  uttered  a  shout  of  admiration  at 
the  skilful  shot,  and  ran  ■s\-ith  the  speed  of  hares  to  lift  and  bring  the 
bird,  which  would  secure  to  the  producer  thereof  undisputed 
possession  of  Amina. 

"Allah  Ackbar!"  cried  the  handsome  horseman,  with  a  merry 
laugh ;  "  God  is  great,  and  my  aim  is  true."  And  while  the  four 
Bedouins  rushed  m  one  direction  after  the  fallen  eagle,  he  snatched 
up  Amina,  and  galloped  with  her  in  the  other,  leaving  the  outwitted 
robbers  to  rend  the  bird,  and  their  beards  to  boot,  in  thek  rage  and 
disappointment. 

Aided  by  the  flames  of  the  burning  castle,  which  brilliantly  lighted 
all  the  valley,  Messieui's  Ali,  Soupki,  Mustapha,  and  Jelalodin, 
discharged  all  then-  abuse,  and  three  shafts,  after  the  mounted  warrior ; 
but  his  fleet  Arab  horse  soon  bore  him  and  his  beautiful  prize  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  taunts  and  of  arrows. 

Finding  themselves  thus  outwitted,  they  immediately  made  off 
with  the  horse,  lest,  by  some  sudden  stroke  of  misfortune,  they  should 
be  deprived  of  that  too. 


CHAPTER  LDL 

THE    CHIEF   OF   THE   EUXUCHS. 

It  would  be  dif&cult  to  describe  the  alarm  and  grief  occasioned  to 
poor  Langley  by  the  mvsterious  disappearance  of  Amina,  or  the 
sincere  concern  I  felt  in  my  own  breast,  wluch  only  a  moment 
before   had  been  brimming  with  joy  and  ardour,  excited  by  the 
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successful  escape  of  Cecil  from  the  dangers  which  meuaced  and 
encompassed  her.  Twenty  times  Langley  hastened  round  the  tomb, 
and  searched  all  the  arcades  of  the  basement ;  he  examined  all  the 
thickets,  but  found  only  the  two  Arabs  where  he  had  left  tliem, 
bound,  gagged,  and  buiied  in  their  unnatural  slumber ;  and  now  the 
double  conviction,  that  she  was  indeed  gone,  and  that  we  dared  not 
stay,  forced  itself  upon  him,  and  he  stood  before  us  with  an  air  of 
be-«-iklermcnt. 

Until  that  time,  I  had  no  idea  how  deeply  he  loved  her.  I  dared 
scarcely  to  say  a  word  of  encouragement  or  endearment  to  Cecil, 
lest,  by  doing  so,  I  should  add  to  the  poignancy  of  poor  Fred's 
sorrow.  A  hasty  examination  of  the  grass  near  the  tomb,  proved  by 
the  marks  of  hcofs  that  horses  had  passed  both  eastward  and 
westvrard  of  it ;  the  one  were  those  of  the  horse  led  away  by  the 
Bedouins — the  foiTner  those  of  the  horseman  who  bore  off  Amina. 
And,  indeed,  we  soon  discovered  an  indisputable  trace  of  her,  for 
the  string  of  her  large  chaplet  of  those  amber  beads,  nmety-nine  iu 
number,  which  aU  iloslem's  use  in  prayer,  had  been  broken  as  she 
was  hfted  from  the  ground,  and  these  were  sown  along  the  grass  in 
a  direct  line  eastward  on  the  path  we  were  to  pursue.  This  M-as 
fortunate. 

Fred  picked  up  a  number  of  these,  and  kissed  them  with  the 
greatest  affection,  and  with  more  of  romance  in  his  manner  than  I 
could  have  believed  such  a  man  of  the  world  could  exhibit.  I  had 
by  this  tune  made  Cecil  aware  of  whom  he  expected  to  have  met, 
and  of  his  loss  and  disappointment.  Such  was  the  force  of  old 
politeness  and  her  natural  kindness,  that  she  expressed  the  deepest 
regret  for  having  been,  in  some  measure,  the  occasion  of  his 
calamity. 

"Do  not  upbraid  yourself,  my  dear  Miss  Marchmont,"  said  Fred, 
as  he  wiped  from  his  pale  and  handsome  face  the  perspiration  wrung 
from  him  by  this  new  cause  for  soitow  and  alann.  "  I  now  feel 
shame  for  my  paltry  English  prejudices  of  race  and  religion ;  I  now 
feel  the  fidl  value  of  the  pure  jewel  I  have  lost,  and  learn,  in  the 
tortui-e  of  my  heart,  the  love  I  bore  Amina,  my  dear  little  Arabian 
girl !  It  is  one  of  those  passions  we  can  feel  but  once  in  a  lifetime. 
Oh,  yes  !  once,  and  once  only !     Can  you  understand  this  ?" 

"  Yes,"  faltered  Cecil,  while  the  tears  fell  fast  over  her  pale 
and  agitated  face ;  "  but,  oh  listen !'"'  she  added,  with  a  shuddering 
expression  of  terror,  as  the  wind  brought  towards  us  the  noise  of  a 
gong  and  the  patter  of  an  Arab  drum,  with  the  conviction  that, 
to  delay  a  moment  longer,  would  destroy  us  all ;  and  as  the  last 
gleam  of  ilame  expii-cd  on  the  distant  summit  of  Hesn-al-Mouhabib, 
"we  set  off,  at  our  horses'"  utmost  speed,  towards  the  East. 

Fred's  only  thought  was  to  overtake  Amina,  and  incessantly, 
ttntil  lie  was  iioarse,  he  cried  her  name  aloud,  though  such  an  action 
was  fraught  with  danger  to  us  all.  My  sole  idea,  then,  was  to  cross 
the  Hargiah,  which  forms  a  junction  with  the  Shab,  a  few  miles 
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below-  the  small  city  of  Mouab,  after  wliich  their  united  waters  roll 
together  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  rather,  the  Arabian  Gulf. 

It  was  in  vain  tliat  I  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  absence 
of  Amina.  In  a  wild  and  lawless  coimtrv  like  Yemen,  there  could 
be  no  end  to  dark  and  terrible  conjectures ;  and  the  circumstance  of 
her  broken  chaplet  being  strewed  along  the  ground,  afforded  painful 
evidence  of  a  violent,  at  least  a  huiTied  departure  from  the  tomb  of 
Khassim.  Langle/s  regrets  were  the  more  bitter,  because  he  might 
so  easily  have  taken  her  with  him  to  the  foot  of  the  castle  rock,  but 
had  unfortunately  deemed  it  better  to  spare  her  strength ;  and,  more- 
over, he  beheved  her  to  be  perfectly  safe  in  that  sequestered  and 
consecrated  shrine. 

It  was  in  vaiii  also  that  we  bade  him  take  courage,  and  hope  that 
we  would  soon  discover  some  trace  of  her. 

"  I  thank  you,  Hilton,"  said  he,  with  assumed  calmness,  as  we 
paused  a  moment  to  breathe  our  horses  and  procui-e  for  Cecil  a 
draught  of  water ;  "  I  thank  you  for  your  many  kind  efforts  and 
soothing  suppositions,  but  be  assured  they  are  offered  in  vain.  By 
the  events  of  to-night  we  have  opened  up  an  impassable  gulf  between 
ourselves  and  the  people  of  Sana.  As  Christians,  as  faringis,  as 
fugitives,  we  must  avoid  every  settlement  and  village,  every  Arab 
town  and  Bedouin  tent;  for  in  the  most  remote  comer  of  Europe  we 
should  be  safer  than  we  are  here.  Then  how  shall  I  discover  any 
trace  of  her  r  And  before  we  can  reach  the  castle  of  the  Abdali, 
and  have  Mohamed  to  prosecute  another,  perhaps,  most  fruitless 
search,  what  terrible  events  may  not  have  happened  to  Amina,  in  a 
land  like  this,  where  women  are  pounced  upon  as  la\vful  prizes — borne 
away,  bought  and  sold,  secreted  and  married,  divorced  or  murdered, 
at  the  caprice  of  their  lawless  husbands  or  masters.  Oh,  no:  we 
shall  never  see  Amina  more.  Would  to  Heaven,  my  dear  fellow,  I  had 
never  come  to  Sana — that  I  had  never  known  or  never  seen  her,  and 
then  I  had  not  suffered  all  this  misery  !'"' 

I  felt  the  truth  and  force  of  all  Fred  said,  and  coidd  oidy  sigh  and 
be  silent,  as,  after  bsteuing  intently,  without  hearing  any  sound  of 
pursuit,  we  once  more  spurred  on  our  horses  by  the  base  of  those 
green  hills  whose  chain  undulated  away  towards  the  country  of 
ilimiar. 

On  tliis  night  the  dew  fell  less  heavilv  than  usual,  biit  the  close- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  was  stifling,  and  though  Cecil  uttered  no 
complaint,  I  could  perceive  by  the  mournful  tone  of  her  answers 
1  hat  she  was  sinking  with  lassitude,  excitement,  and  fatigue.  A  lialt 
f(;r  rest  was  absolutely  necessary,  as  we  had  traversed  at  a  hard  pace 
]iearly  thirty  miles  of  a  wild' and  uncultivated  tract  of  country. 
Inky  clouds  rolled  slowly  and  heavily  across  the  sky,  obscuring  the 
stars  and  shrouding  its  brilliant  blue  in  a  dusky  pall ;  the  scenery 
became — what  one  seldom  sees  it  in  Yemen — perfectly  dark,  and  for 
a  time  I  was  pleased  by  the  change,  as  I  thought  it  favoured  our 
flight,  and  knew  not  what  that  change  portended.     But  we  liad  no 
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longer  any  ^vdde  as  to  the  direction  to  be  pursued,  for  the  mcon  had 
sunk  and  tlie  stars  were  completely  hidden  from  us. 

Passing  a  deep  and  savage  ravine,  which  had  been  formed  partly 
by  the  winter  storms,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  borders  of  what  ap- 
peared  to  be  an  immense  forest  of  lime,  date,  and  palm-trees,  where 
the  low  but  massive  ruins  of  some  ancient  walls  were  visible  among 
the  matted  leaves  and  tendiiis  of  the  creeping  plants — the  fragrant 
senna,  the  wild  figs  and  vines  wldch,  with  a  thousand  luxuriant 
tropical  weeds  and  flowers,  were  all  twisted  into  a  mass  of  green 
mngle,  under  which  we  heard  the  loud  buzz  of  the  wild  honey-bees. 
Here  a  fountain  bubbled  under  a  broken  arch,  and  we  hastened  to 
avail  ourselves  of  it. 

In  morbid  silence,  Fred  seated  himself  on  the  ruined  wall,  with 
a  hand  on  his  horse's  bridle. 

The  excitement  of  riding,  the  idea  of  avoiding  a  pursuit,  the  hopes 
that  we  mi^ki  be  on  Amina's  track,  or  have  a  struggle  at  the  sword's 
point,  alone  kept  him  from  sinking  under  his  sudden  loss ;  but  as 
he  had  ridden  on,  the  bitter  conviction  became  confii-med,  that 
every  pace  of  his  horse  was  now  bearing  him  fui'ther  and  fui'ther 
from  that  locaht v  where,  dead  or  alive,  captive  or  free,  Amina  could 
only  be  found,  and  with  this  flight  all  hope  of  rescuing  or  recovering 
her  died  in  his  breast. 

Seated  on  this  broken  wall,  with  the  dark  ravine  through  which 
we  had  passed  behind  and  the  vast  depth  of  the  Arabian  forest 
before  us,  Cecil  drooped  her  head  on  my  sho^older,  and  I  placed 
one  arm  and  hand  around  her;  the  other  held  the  reins  of  our 
horses. 

"  Can  it  be  that  your  friend  loved  that  fair  Moslema  so  much  ?" 
she  asked  me,  softly,  as  we  heard  from  time  to  time  the  sighs  and 
ejaculations  of  Langley,  who  sat  but  a  little  apart  from  us  on  the 
ruined  wall. 

"  She  was  a  very  beautiful  Arab  gurl,  Cecil." 

"  Ah  !"  said  she,  with  a  shudder,  as  slie  closed  her  eyes ;  "  if  he 
knew  so  much  of  Ai-abs  as  I  do,  he  would  never  desire  to  see  their 
faces  more." 

"But  Amina  was  artless,  imiocent,  and  winning  as  a  little  childs 
Cecil ;  besides,  we  cannot  control  our  hearts  at  all  times." 

She  pressed  my  hand  in  hers,  and  as  I  kissed  her  upturned  brow, 
it  Wtis  throbbing,  hot,  and  feverish. 

"Erank,"  said  Langley,  coming  suddenly  towards  me,  "this  agony 
is  insupportable  !  I  trust  Miss  Marchmont  will  excuse  my  excited 
manner,  and  pardon  my  determination,  which  is  to  leave  you  and 
ter  here — " 

'To  leave  us !"  I  exclaimed. 

*'Tc  leave  you,"  he  reiterated,  with  son-owful  emphasis;  "con- 
tinue youi  way  to  Aden.  May  God  bless  you,  Frank:  Hilton,  and 
may  you  b .  happy  together !"  he  added,  putting  a  foot  in  the 
stirrup  of  his  saddle. 
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"  Fred — Fred  Langley — this  must  not  be  !"  said  I,  springing  to 
the  bridle  of  his  horse.  "  How  can  I  return  alone — how  leave  you 
here  ?  What  excuse  could  I  make  to  O'Hara — to  the  regiment— to 
myself,  for  doing  so  ?" 

"  Anything — anything  you  please.  My  dear  Hilton,  you  cannot 
accompany  me,  as  Miss  Marchmont's  safety  must  be  secured ;  but 
for  myself,  alone  I  will  return  for  Amina,  as  I  have  sworn  never  to 
see  Aden  v.-ithout  her.'"' 

"  Stay/"'  I  cried,  holding  in  his  horse  with  aU  my  strength — and  at 
that  moment  my  own  snorted  and  neighed;  "  do  you  hear  that  ?"  I 
added :  "  horsemen  are  near  us,  for  tliis  is  an  infallible  sign." 

"  Hah ! — do  you  think  so  ?"  said  Langley,  setting  his  teeth  and 
unbuttoning  his  holsters,  while  he  tried  his  horse's  mouth  with  the 
bit  to  be  ready  for  anything.  I  lifted  Cecil  into  her  saddle,  and 
sprung  on  horseback,  for  now  the  rush  of  galloping  horses  was  echoed 
in  the  mountain  pas^,  and  then  in  the  stony  ravines  below.  They 
were  evidently  on  oui-  track. 

Cecil  uttered  a  half-stilled  cry  of  terror  as  we  leaped  our  horses 
sheer  over  the  ruined  wall,  and  forced  a  passage  through  the  jungle 
by  hewing  it  with  our  swords,  as  I  rode  in  front  and  Fred  by  her 
side.  Penetrating  into  the  wood,  we  found  a  clear  but  narrow  path, 
formed  by  the  passage  of  those  torrents  of  water  which,  in  the 
winter  season,  descend  from  the  mountains  to  the  Shab  and  the 
Hargiah. 

We  were  scarcely  a  musket-shot  distant  from  our  last  halting- 
place  by  the  fountain,  when,  amid  the  clang  of  hoofs,  the  neighing  of 
noises,  the  rattle  of  chain-shirts  and  steel  bucklers,  and  the  clamour 
of  many  voices  in  guttural  Ai-abic,  we  heard  a  half -human  and  half- 
infernal  shout  of  triumph — such  a  shout  as  only  a  negro-throat  can 
emit. 

"  Protect  us,  Heaven !"  exclaimed  Cecil,  almost  paralysed,  "  we 
are  lost !  It  is  the  voice  of  Osman  Oglou,  the  chief  of  the 
eunuchs !" 

The  marks  of  hoofs  around  the  wall,  the  bruised  grass,  the  crushed 
leaves  and  broken  branches,  announced  that  we  had  been  there ; 
thus  we  were  discovered,  even  in  the  twilight,  by  the  acute  and  ob- 
servant Arabs,  and  ak'cady  they  were  close  on  our  trail — but  they 
failed  to  foUow  it  up. 

All  that  night,  and  all  the  next  day,  we  remained  in  the  recesses 
of  the  wood,  ^^"itliout  sustenance,  and  in  great  alarm ;  for  occasional 
cries  and  shots  in  the  distance  announced  that  we  were  stiU 
watched  and  foUowed. 

It  was  a  long  and  dreary  day  of  mental  excitement  and  bodily 
inaction,  and  wearily  we  counted  the  lagging  hours. 

Night  came  again ;  we  mounted  our  horses,  reached  the  forest- 
path,  and  again  set  out  on  our  perilous  journey. 
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The  path  soon  brought  us  to  the  skiits  of  the  wood  again,  and 
before  its  spread  an  open  conntiy,  covered — so  far  as  the  gloom  of 
the  night  enabled  ns  to  see — by  enclosures  of  growing  wheat  and 
barley,  and  by  great  brown  wastes,  where  the  stubbles  of  the  last 
crops  of  dhouiTa,  maize  and  safra  were  remaining. 

The  ground  was  soft,  the  country  level,  the  boundaries,  or  fences, 
if  there  were  any,  undiscei-nible ;  and  we  rode  furiously  on,  dashing 
tnrough  tufts  of"^  sugar-cane,  coffee-trees,,  and  balm-shrubs,  and  fre- 
quently our  horses  were  nearly  brought  down  by  the  creeping  escu- 
lents that  lay  matted  on  the  ground  and  seized  their  fetlocks,  such  as 
melons,  goui-ds,  and  other  plants,  from  under  which  the  beautiful 
little  gazelle,  the  jerboa,  and  the  antelope,  were  startled,  and  fled 
from  us  in  every  direction. 

Several  shots'  that  were  fired  after  us,  now  announced  that  we  were 
^een,  and  that  our  chances  of  escape  were  lessening  fast.  "We  heard 
the  crash  of  branches,  shrubs,  and  bushes,  as  the  horsemen  came  on, 
■with  that  speed  which  the  horses  of  Sana  alone  can  display :  and  we 
heard,  moreover,  the  shrill  shouts  of  the  Arab  soldiers,  ancl  the  deep 
bass  of  Osman  Oglou,  as,  full  of  particular  vengeance  against  me,  he 
urged  them  in  the  pursuit. 

"Allah  Ackbar !"  the  incessant  exclamation  and  invariable  techu'  of 
the  Arabs,  rose  up  into  the  still  night  air ;  while  solely  intent  on 
escaping  the  present  pressing  danger,  we  rode  recklessly  on,  and  in 
ignorance  of  the  direction  we  pursued ;  and  neither  Pred  nor  I  fired 
a  shot  in  reply,  knowing  well  that  shot  and  powder  would  be  wasted, 
as  the  aim  of  a  horseman  is  seldom  true. 

In  the  speed  at  wMch  we  rode,  the  excitement  of  the  time,  the 
di-ead  I  felt  lest  one  of  their  random  shots  should  strike  Cecil,  or 
lame  one  of  our  horses,  I  did  not  perceive  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  ia  the  weather,  and  the  lowering  of  the  storm  tliat  was  coming 
to  save  us  from  the  foe.  A  range  of  hills  now  rose  before  us,  and  that 
range  was  cleft  by  a  deep  and  narrow  pass,  which  our  horses  seemed 
to  approach  instinctively.  The  dark  but  transpai-ent  blue  of  the  sky 
became  pale  and  hvid ;  a  wal  eiy  mist  arose  from  the  hitherto  aiid 
soil,  and  a  sidphureous  odour  was  emitted  with  it ;  while  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  trembled  as  the  breath  of  the  coming  tempest  passed 
over  them.  » 

Suddenly  a  strange  sound  hurtled  through  the  sky. 

''  "^"^liat  'is  that  ?"^  said  Langley ;  "  is  it  carmon  ?"' 

"  It  is  thunder,"  I  answered ;  "  do  you  not  see  the  lightning  playing 
between  these  mountain-peaks  r" 
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"HoTv  close  the  atmosphere  has  become — good  Heavens,  it  is 
stifling !"  said  Cecil,  shoi-tening  her  reins. 

"Sain/"  I  exclaimed,  with  astonishment,  and  not  a  little  alarm, 
as  one  large  and  warm  drop  plashed  npon  my  face ;  then  I  felt  an- 
other, and  another,  as  we  dashed  up  the  mountain  pass.  '-There 
wiU  be  a  storai,  and  a  fearfnl  one  !  Oh,  Cecil,  you  may  escape  these 
Arabs,  but  how  the  storm — the  storm  r" 

The  dusky  niglit  suddenly  became  like  a  black  and  palpable  vapour, 
shroudm^  the  sky  and  the  mountains,  whose  peaks  could  only  be 
discerned  when  the  lightning,  either  in  broad  rod  sheets  or  in  forky 
and  zigzag  yellow  bolts,  shot  along,  as  if  dancing  from  one  Ijare  and 
rocky  scalp  to  another.  The  warm  and  sull'ocating  wind  howled 
through  tlie  mountain  gorge,  and  the  hui'tling  thunder  rolled  along 
the  thick,  black  sky  over  our  heads.  It  was  appalling !  but  anon  it 
died  away  in  the  distance,  reverberating  as  peak  after  peak  gave 
back  tlie  sound,  until  comparative  sUence  ensued,  and  then  we  heard 
and  felt  the  rain,  as  it  can  only  be  heard  and  felt  in  the  tropics,  and 
especially  in  this  corner  of  Arabia. 

It  was  an  unusual  season  of  the  year  for  rain,  which  generaUi 
falls  in  Yemen  during  June  and  until  September.  In  the  adjacent 
Khalafat  of  Hadramaut,  the  rains  begin  in  February,  and  cca^e 
entirely  in  April ;  but  in  the  hot,  scorched,  arid  promontoiw  of  Aden, 
it  never  falls  but  o;ice  in  three  years,  and  then  it  comes  in  such 
torrents  as  to  remind  us  of  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  to  make  us 
suppose  that  again  "  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken 
up,  and  the  windows  of  Heaven  opened ;"  for  on  the  29th  of  De- 
cember, 1S42,  in  five  hours  there  fell  five  inches  of  rain,  and  such  a 
vast  body  of  water  poured  down  from  the  mountains,  that  tents 
and  bungalows  were  swept  away,  the  cantonments  destroyed, 
and  immense  mischief  occasioned;  then  the  cholera  followed, 
for  there  had  been  no  fall  of  any  consequence  for  fourteen  years 
before. 

In  one  vast,  broad,  and  united  torrent,  the  hot,  heavy,  and  sul- 
pliureous  rain  descended  on  the  mountains  and  the  plain ;  in  cn/i 
second  of  time  we  were  drenched,  in  the  next,  we  were  lialf-blinded 
and  half -choked,  and  our  horses,  wldch,  wlien  terrilied  by  the 
thunder,  had  increased  tlieir  speed  to  a  fearful  swiftness,  now  relaxed 
it,  and  advanced  slowly  into  tliat  deep  pass  of  the  liills  which  led, 
we  knew  not  where — it  might  be,  back  to  Sana.  The  gorge  was 
rapidly  becoming  like  a  mountain  torrent,  as  the  water  from  a  thou- 
sand little  runnels  collected  into  a  broad  stream  and  rolled  past  U3 
in  foam.  Innumerable  white  spouts,  cascades,  and  brooklets  now 
powcd  down  rhe  hiU  sides  and  faces  of  the  basaltic  rocks  ;  every 
rut,  rent,  and  cranny  became  a  channel — every  cliaunel  a  brook — 
every  brook  a  torrent ;  and  all  this  was  visible  every  instant  by  the 
blue  and  ghastly  gleams  of  lightnim?.  So  v/ere  every  rock,  herb,  and 
tree,  our  flushecl  faces,  and  our  panting  horses,  from  which  the  steam 
arose  in  vapoury  curls,  for  they  were  drenched  in  loara  before  tho 
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rain  felL  and  the  white  froth  from  their  bridles  sj.otted  the  grass,  the 
shmbs,  and  the  deepening  water. 

Buffeted  by  the  gusts  of  wind  that  swept  over  these  mountains, 
we  rode  blindly  on.  I  know  not  what  Tred  Langley  was  thuiking 
of;  the  fury  of  the  stonn  was  probably  in  unison  with  the  tumult  of 
his  own  thouo^hts;  but  my  terror,  on  the  one  hand,  lest  Cecil  should 
be  recaptured,  and  my  anxiety,  on  the  other,  for  the  hardships  she 
underwent,  afforded  me  sufficient  occupation  and  caused  me  to  endure 
additional  misery ;  yet  I  never  ceased  encouraging  her  to  ride  on — 
on — and  applauded'  the  brave  efforts  she  made  to  keep  up  with  us. 
as  we  cantered  on  neck-and-neck  together.  Love  makes  us  very 
seilish  in  some  respects,  I  fear,  for  my  sympathies  were  all  for  Cecil, 
while  Fred's  were  doubtless  nearly  all  for  Amina. 

We  soon  cleared  the  mountain  pass,  and  the  current  which  flooded 
it  having  hitherto  run  against  us  now  descended  with  us  into  the 
opposite  plain  or  wadi,  for  we  were  unable  to  discern  for  a  time 
wliich  of  the  two  we  were  traversing.  The  rain,  \\-liich  for  three 
hours  had  fallen  in  a  broad  and  united  torrent,  now  ceased,  and  we 
heard  only  the  roar  of  the  cascades,  and  the  hoarse  gurgle  of  the 
waters  through  the  choked-up  runnels  and  rents  in  the  ground;  the 
lightning  became  fainter,  and  flashed  farther  off;  the  thunder  ceased 
to  roll  overhead,  it  sounded  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  and  after  a 
time  we  heard  it  no  more. 

Thanks  to  this  fearful  storm,  we  had  escaped  our  pursuers,  and  I 
hoped  that  a  little  rest  and  refreshment  would  restore  the  energies  of 
Cecil,  and  enable  us  to  continue  our  flight  with  ease  and  success. 
Like  mighty  veils  of  sombre  gauze  the  clouds  were  drawn  aside,  and 
joyously  we  hailed  the  blue  zenith  with  all  its  sparkling  stars. 

Grey  dawn  stole  along  the  summits  of  the  drenched  mountains, 
and  then  the  saffron  day  spread  a  glow  across  the  eastern  sky,  tinging 
with  orange  tints  the  moisture  Uiat  glittered  on  every  palm  and 
shnib,  and  the  foam-covered  waters  that  rushed  through  the  valley 
to  join  the  Shab.  The  brightly  pluma^ed  birds  came  forth  and 
shook  their  wings ;  a  thin,  white,  silvery  mist  arose  from  the  herbage, 
and  everything  announced  the  day  would  be  one  of  intense  heat — and 
such  it  proved.  TV'e  rode  on  in  silence,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  depict  our  miserable  and  wo-begone  aspec-t,  after  that  midnight 
ride  under  such  a  tempest  of  rain. 

I  looked  back  towards  the  mountains  we  had  left,  but  eg  pursuers 
appeared,  and  I  devoutly  hoped  they  had  aU  tumbled  into  one  of  the 
water-courses  and  been  sv.ept  away.  TVe  were  traversiug  a  green 
and  fertile,  but  lonely  valley,  overlooked  by  high  green  hills ;  dense 
thickets  closed  its  lower  end ;  a  small  tower,  the  abandoned  strength 
of  some  departed  tribe,  crowned  a  fragment  of  rock  on  oiu*  left-hand; 
grim  and  tall,  it  resembled  the  peel  of  a  Scottish  baron,  but  we 
avoided  it,  and,  dipping  into  the  lowest  part  of  the  hollow,  saw 
far  off,  at  its  e?:tjemity,  a  long  string  of  camels  passing,  as  I  sup. 
posed,  from  [Mocha  lowai-dsi  V?.reb. 
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Tlie  lowing  of  cattle,  the  bleating  of  slieep,  and  the  howling  or 
l)arking  of  watchdogs,  among  the  sombre  cypresses  of  a  cemetery, 
announced  that  we  were  near  an  Arab  village ;  and  we  soon  saw  the 
smoke  of  its  fires  cmiing  through  the  air.  This  rendered  the  utmost 
circumspection  necessary,  and  we  retired  into  one  of  the  palm 
thickets  that  grew  on  the  slopes  of  the  valley.  Here  Cecil  lay  dowa. 
on  a  piece  of  rock,  for  all  around  was  damp  and  wet  as  her  own 
garments,  and  wliile  Langley  endeavoured  to  kindle  a  fire,  I  groomed 
the  horses  and  prepared  our  pistols  for  any  emergency. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  procuring  some  refreshment  for  Cecil, 
and  also  of  ascertahiing  the  direct  way  to  Aden,  compelled  us  to 
make  an  application  at  the  village,  and  Fred  being  aware  that  I 
could  acquit  myself  among  these  Orientals  better  than  lie,  assented 
at  once  to  my  making  an  essay,  against  wliicli  my  poor  Cecil  was  too 
weak  and  too  much  prostrated  in  energy  to  make  any  opposition, 
otherwise  than  by  the  silent  tears  tliat  coursed  over  her  pale  face 
and  mingled  with  the  moisture  that  clung  to  her  dark  and  dis- 
hevelled hair,  as  with  a  farewell  kiss  I  left  her,  and  rode  towards  the 
village,  wliicii  was  built  round  a  holy  tomb  and  well.  The  hour  was 
yet  so  early  that  few  persons  were  abroad,  and  I  rode  up  to  a  vener- 
able Arab,  vrho  was  at  work  near  the  door  of  his  flat-roofed  cottage, 
and  who  appeared  to  be  a  dyer  of  those  striped  mantles  generally 
worn  by  the  Bedouins.  To  avoid  exciting  any  unnecessary  suspicion, 
I  inquired  the  way  to  Sana,  being  well  aware  that  our  route  must 
lie  in  the  opposite  direction. 

He  told  me  ^vithout  hesitation,  adding,  that  this  village  was 
situated  near  the  Shab,  and  not  far  from  AJac.  He  then  asked  if  I. 
was  a  nakib  of  the  imaum's  cavaliw? 

"  I  am,"  I  replied,  without  hesitation ;  "  but  I  am  astonished  that 
you  could  have  guessed  it,  considering  my  present  plight  after  the 
last  night's  storm.     Praised  be  the  Prophet,  it  is  passed." 

"  And  have  you  overtaken  those  of  whom  you  were  in  pursuit  ?" 
he  asked,  while  several  men  came  from  their  doors  and  narrowly 
observed  me. 

His  question  gave  me  a  shock,  and  I  replied,  that  having  "just 
t'orne  from  Aden,  where  I  had  been  on  a  mission  to  the  unsainted 
Taringis,  I  knew  not  to  what  he  referred." 

"God  is  great!"  said  he,  lifting  up  his  hands;  '"'but  is  it 
possible  that  thou  livest,  and  art  in  ignorance  of  what  occurred  at 
Hesn-al-Mouhabib  lately?  Two  of  tiiose  accursed  Kafirs  came 
from  that  polluted  place  called  Aden  to  the  footstool  of  our  holy 
imaum,  the  lord  of  all  Arabia ;  and  aided  by  a  talisman  That  cast  a 
cloud  before  the  eyes  of  Osman  Odou,  the  chief  eunuch,  gamed 
admittance  to  the  sacred  Rose  Garden  of  the  seraglio,  profaned  by 
their  hands  the  person  of  Solyman,  and  bore  away  the  beautiful 
slave  whom  our  sultan — he  who  rules  the  world  as  it  has  never  been 
ruled  since  the  days  of  Jengiz  Khan — received  from  Sheikh  Ibraliira, 
and  now  they  have  fled  towards  Aden,  leaving  Hesn-al-Mouhabib, 
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the  eighth  \\-onder  of  the  \rorkl,  a  pile  of  flaminp:  rums.  But  they 
cannot  escape,  for  the  sacred  banner  of  Sana  has  been  displayed  and 
the  great  gozig  beaten !  ±.verYwhere  the  Yemenees  are  roused,  and 
All  Badr — thou  knowest  liini  ?" 

"  Mahmoud  All !  I  know  him  weU ;  hooknosed,  blackbearded,  and 
tall:  weU?" 

'•'  He,  with  black  Osman  and  a  troop  of  soldiers  passed  through 
our  village  not  an  hour  since,  in  pui'suit  of  them." 

I  was  thunderstruck  by  the  tidings  of  this  garrulous  Ai-ab  !  That 
our  pui'suers  should  have  passed  us  on  the  stony  mountains  appeared 
almost  incredible ;  yet  the  inteUigence  was  too  circumstantial  to  be 
doubted.  My  heart  sank  at  the  idea  of  the  so-called  sacred  hanner 
having  lieen  displayed.  The  palladium  of  Sana,  it  was  composed  of 
a  piece  of  Mohammed's  shii't,  with  a  fragment  of  the  curtain  that 
hung  before  tlie  chamber  of  his  best -beloved  wife  Kadijah,  and  locks 
of  their  hair  were  said  to  be  woven  among  its  embroidery.  It  was 
most  religiously  guarded,  and  kept  in  the  seraglio  of  Hesn-al- 
Mouhabib,  from  whence  it  was  never  taken  but  en  the  most  pressing 
emergencies  of  war ;  for  under  it  Khassim  the  Great  had  conquered 
Yemen,  and  when  displayed,  every  Mussulman  was  bound,  under  the 
pains  of  hell,  to  rally  round  it ! 

Wlien  this  infernal  standard  was  unfurled  our  escape  seemed 
hopelesS;  and  I  sat  on  horseback,  gazing  at  my  informant,  pale, 
weaiy,  and  irresolute  as  to  what  my  next  proceeding  should  be, 
"while  my  hands  wandered  about  my  holsters,  and  the  dark-"\isaged 
villagers  crowded  round,  ■with  wild  and  inquiring  looks,  that  were  not 
very  encouraging. 

"  He  is  very  like  a  Tariugi  of  Aden,"  said  one. 

"So  is  the  Yizier  Ealjd-al-Hoosi,"  Sciid  I,  sharply,  "and  yet, 
Bismiilr.li  I  there  is  no  truer  son  of  Islam." 

The  information  just  given  made  me  anxious  to  return  to  those  I 
had  left ;  but  how  to  convey  to  them  food  from  a  place  where  none 
was  sold,  I  knew  not.  However,  as  the  danger  of  loiteriag  was 
apparent,  I  tui-ned  to  the  old  dyer. 

"  Vrhat  is  your  name,  my  friend  ?"  I  asked,  finnly. 

"Hassan  Ali  Edu  Baba,"  he  replied,  evidently  impi^ssed  by  my 
pretending  to  make  a  note  of  it,  in  my  soaked  memorandum-book. 

"You  are  certain  that  Ali  Badr  passed  throucch  here  within  aa 
our  ." 

"  Certain,  as  that  my  head,  whicl;  is  at  your  service,  0  nakib,  is 
now  upon  my  shoulders.  He  had  eighteen  horsemen,  and  ten 
dromeclaries  with  shutemauls  on  their  saddles." 

"  Then  I  must  turn  back  and  endeavour  to  overtake  them  without 
a  moment 's  delay." 

"  "VV  Hi  the  nakib  not  dismount  and  partake  of  the  breakfast  which 
my  wife  is  preparing  ?" 

"I  thank  you,  good  Hassan  Ali,"  I  replied:  "but  that  is  im- 
possible.    Yet,  as  I  am  faint  and  sick,  if  you  will  bring  me  a  flask  of 
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wine  and  a  loaf,  I  vnR  pay  you  well,  and  the  vizier  shall  hear  of  it 
when  cloaks  are  required  for  the  royal  household." 

Hassan  AM  placed  his  hands  upon  his  head,  in  token  of  obedience, 
entered  his  cottage,  and  almost  immediately  returned  with  the  loaf 
required ;  but  the  bottle  of  wiue  was  not  so  easily  procured  in  a 
place  where  its  use  was  forbidden,  and  men  were  consequently 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  that  they  possessed  it.  However,  a  flask 
was  brought  and  paid  for.  I  secured  it,  with  the  loaf,  in  the  ample 
pockets  of  my  benish,  and  turning  my  horse's  head,  Avitli  an  Arabian 
salutation  to  the  people,  trotted  out  of  the  ^•illa2■e,  dipped  into  the 
thickets,  and  took  my  way  to  the  grove  where  I  liad  left  Cecii  and 
!Frcd  Langley. 

A  terrible  suspicion  flashed  upon  my  mind  that  I  might  find  them 
both  gone  just  as  Fred  had  missed  Amina.  This  made  me  spur  on 
my  poor  horse  till  the  blood  dropped  from  his  flanks ;  nor  was  I 
assured  till,  on  giving  a  loud  halloo,  I  heard  Langley's  faint  rejoinder 
from  among  the  shady  palms,  on  the  broad  leaves  and  jointed  stems 
of  which  the  morning  beams  were  glistening. 


CHAPTER  LXL 

THE    KHANJA. 

To  my  joy  I  found  that  Cecil  had  fallen  asleep,  being  quite 
overcome  by  her  fatigue  and  the  late  occurrences,  Fred  had  lighted 
a  fire,  and  partially  dried  her  upper  garments ;  but  my  information, 
and  the  imminent  danger  of  our  situation,  made  him  immediately 
extinguish  it. 

The  sound  of  my  voice  awoke  Cecil,  and  kneeling  down  by  her 
side,  I  tenderly  raised  her  head.  A  slice  of  bread  soaked  in  wine 
formed  a  repast  for  each  of  us,  and,  imitating  the  Arabs,  I  gave  each 
of  our  horses  the  same,  and  then  we  looked  narrowly  at  curb  chain 
and  saddle  girth,  for  we  had  yet  far  and  fast  to  ride,  and  the  waters 
of  a  swollen  river  rolled  between  us  and  Aden.  Langley  was  very 
low  in  spu'it,  and  when  I  begged  him  to  take  courage,  and  bcUeve 
that,  through  the  influence  ancl  power  of  her  brother  Mohamed  the 
emir,  vre  would  vet  recover  Amina,  he  shook  his  head  sadly,  and 
said, — 

"  To  leave  you  here  would  be  dangerous  to  myself  and  unjust  to 
Tou;  thus  I  win  accompany  you  so  far  as  the  first  tower  of  the 
Turkish  wall  at  Aden — but  not  one  step  further.  Then  I  vrHl  return 
to  Sana,  and  even  to  the  Castle  of  the  Graces,  in  search  of  the  poor 
girl  I  have  lost.  Come,  let  us  be  moving,  if  Miss  Marchmont  feels 
sufficiently  refreshed ;  for  we  are  in  a  dangerous  vicinity,  and  the  sun 
is  yet  far  from  its  meridian.  But  let  us  take  another  glance  at  the 
pocket-map,  and  be  sure  of  the  direction  we  pursue." 

Om-  clothes  were  nov.'  nearly  dry ;  the  wine  and  bread  had  refreshed 
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US,  and  Cecil  ^vas  greatly  revived  by  our  halt.  Mounting,  Tve  de- 
parted about  eight  in  the  morning,  and  riding  at  an  easy  pace,  made 
a  detour  to  avoid  the  village  which  was  so  near  us,  and  through 
which  the  foe  had  passed  so  recently. 

The  sun  soared  into  the  blue  and  cloudless  sky ;  the  day  became 
gradually  and  intensely  hot.  The  silver  vapour  wliich  (durini;-  the 
first  hours  of  the  morniug)  was  exliaied  from  wood  and  valley,  clisap- 
peared,  and  the  whole  landscape  around  us  seemed  to  palpitate  and 
tremble  under  the  clear  hot  spleiidour  of  the  day.  We  now  rode 
rapidly  in  that  direction  which  we  thought  should  bring  us  to  the 
Shab  ;  for,  being  on  its  left  l^ank,  vre  had  to  re-enter  the  kingdom  of 
Yemen  before  we  could  reach  the  British  settlement.  Through  fer- 
tile plains,  where  the  sugar-cane,  the  cotton-tree,  and  the  semia-plant 
grew  in  wild  luxuriance,  through  groves  where  the  golden-orange, 
the  acid  critron,  and  brown  pomegranate  wove  their  varied  foliage 
together;  over  tracts  of  yellow  sand  bordered  by  mountains  of  bi-il- 
liant  green,  or  by  black  scorched  rocks  of  columnar  basalt,  we  rode 
on,  and  hailed  with  pleasure  the  high  meridian,  when,  without  having 
seen  a  vestige  of  tlie  foe,  we  cantered  for  rest  and  shelter  towards  a 

{)ile  of  ruins,  that  stood  upon  tlie  shoulder  of  a  hill  before  us,  over- 
ooking  a  beautiful  wadi  which  extended  to  the  east  and  west. 

Adapted  to  the  windings  of  the  rocks,  wliich  were  rent  by  many  a 
gaping  chasm  and  rugged  rift,  walls  of  mud  and  stones  overgrown 
by  creepers  and  wild  grass,  surrounded  tlie  steep,  and  were  the 
remains  of  some  old  Turkish  strength,  formed,  perhaps,  bv  the 
viceroys,  as  a  bulwark  against  the  khalifs  of  Hadramaut.  '\V^ithi[i 
this  mud  rampart  were  four  ruined  towers,  disfigured  by  many  a  rent 
and  gap.  To  these  ruins  an  archway,  opening  to  a  narrow  path, 
gave  acimittance.  We  rode  m,  and  dismounted  among  tlie  long  rank 
grass  that  grew  witliin  the  walls,  where  the  serpents  were  hissing 
and  the  owl  and  eagle  screaming,  as  we  roused  them  from  their  lairs 
and  nests.  Oif  the  court-yard  there  opened  a  number  of  shady 
arches,  and  around  tlieii*  mouths  the  wild  figs  and  vines  hung  in  long 
thick  wavy  screens.  Into  one  of  these  recesses  we  led  our  horses, 
and  removing  their  saddles,  groomed  them  with  the  utmost  care. 
"Within  the  ruins  flowed  a  fine  well — the  greatest  of  all  luxui'ies  in 
such  a  cKmate — and  after  procuring  some  water  in  the  broad  leaves 
of  a  wild  plant,  we  all  reclined  among  the  long  cool  gra^s  of  the 
vault  to  rest  ourselves  for  the  longer  journey  wliich  was  yet  be- 
fore us, 

I  placed  my  cheek  to  Cecil's  brow,  and  finding  it  hot  and  feverish, 
brought  her  more  of  the  limpid  water,  and  lave^  her  pallid  face  and 
thin  wliite  hands ;  then  we  sat  long  in  silence,  for  lassitude  and  deep 
thoughts  were  upon  us.  Poor  Langley,  who  had  not  closed  an  eye 
since — ^I  know  not  when — fell  into  a  heavy  but  di'eamy  sleep.  Cecil 
rested  her  head  upon  my  shoulder,  and  also  slept,  for  my  ann  vras 
aroimd  her,  and  she  felt  secure— perhaps  even  happy. 

I  had  placed  her  in  the  coolest  corner  of  the  ruined  vault,  and 
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teuderly  adjusted  lier  torn  dress  over  ]ier.  Slie  opened  her  eyes  for 
a  moment,  and  smiHng,  drew  my  face  towards  her  and  kissed  me ; 
then  she  closed  them,  and  as  she  resigned  herself  to  sleep,  somewhat 
of  the  former  placid  softness  stole  over  her  wan  and  wasted  features. 
Supporting  her,  I  gazed  upon  them  as  she  slept — gazed  upon  her  as 
a  mother  gazes  on  her  first-born  infant  in  its  soft  and  innocent 
sleep. 

Our  horses  stood  close  by,  looking  at  us  from  time  to  time,  with 
their  fine  eyes  shining  and  their  nostrils  quivering  with  that  hot 
Arabian  blood  which  is  so  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  stud.  The 
vault  we  occupied  was  so  cool  and  delightful  that  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficnity  I  resisted  an  inclination  to  sleep ;  but  I  thanked 
heaven  that  Cecil  was  slumbering,  for  I  knew  how  much  her  slender 
energies  required  repose,  and  I  passed  ihe  time  in  contemplatmg 
her  pale  wan  face,  with  its  closed  eyes  and  dark  tresses — ^that  dear 
soft  face,  every  feature  of  which  reminded  me  of  other,  of  happier, 
and  of  younger  days. 

Yisible  tlu'ough  the  thick  natui'al  screen  of  green  leaves  which 
hung  before  the  bare  and  shattered  vault,  I  could  see  the  arched 
entrance  of  this  old  castle  of  the  Tui*kish  times,  and  far  beyond  it, 
mellowed  in  the  haze,  the  sunny  landscape  we  had  yet  to  traverse 
before  we  reached  the  banks  of  the  long-wished-for  river. 

Por  nearly  two  hours  my  companions  contuiued  to  sleep,  though 
many  a  convulsive  start  and  half-muttered  exclamation  evinced  that 
in  their  di-eams  the  dangers  we  had  passed,  and  those  yet  to  come, 
were  floating  before  them.  I  believe  I  was  just  about  to  sleep  too, 
for  the  abandonment,  the  cool  repose,  the  secrecy  and  perfect  soli- 
tude of  the  place,  as  contrasted  with  the  burning  heat  without,  were 
delicious  and  alluring;  my  eyes  were  gradually  closing,  and  uncon- 
sciousness vras  stealing  over  me,  when  I  experienced  something  like 
an  electric  shock,  on  perceiving  the  sudden  apparition  of  an  Aiab, 
mounted  on  a  fine  dromedary,  with  aU  his  weapons  sparkling  in  the 
sun,  appeal-  at  the  gateway  of  the  iiiin,  where  he  was  almost  imme- 
diately joined  by  a  second,  and  then  by  a  third  and  foui'th,  all  simi- 
larly accoutred  and  mounted 

They  were  all  clad  in  chain  shirts,  with  shields,  swords,  match- 
locks and  spears,  and  their  animals  were  brilliantly  caparisoned  with 
tr.sselled  harness.  Two  of  these  new-comers  wore  red  tui'bans ;  one 
had  a  white  head-di-ess  of  ample  dimensions,  though  his  face  was 
black  as  ebony,  for  he  was  no  other  than  Osman  Oglou,  captain  of 
the  eunuchs. 

In  the  fourth,  by  his  swarthy  visage,  tippet  of  mail,  and  steel  cap 
surmounted  by  a  bird  of  paradise  plume,  I  recognised  Mahmoud 
Ali  Badr,  captain  of  the  imaum's  horse  guard.     We  were  beset ! 

The  slightest  sound  might  betray  us,  and  I  expected  to  see  them 
examine  the  grass  for  the  usual  indications  of  horses'  hoofs,  but  they 
conversed  quietly  together,  and  looked  repeatedly  out  of  the  arch- 
v.-ay  into  the  plain  or  valley  before  it.     They  then  rode  into  the 
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centre  of  the  gra5s-groT\-ii  courts  and  disinoimtm^  in  the  shade, 
seated  themselves  on  the  s\vard,  and  proceeded  to  light  their  pipes, 
within  twenty  feet  of  the  place  where  I  was  breathlessiy  -v^-atchiiig 
them,  and  where  my  unconscious  companions  slept. 

"  It  is  said  the  Ghoule  Biaban  haunts  these  ruins,"  said  Osman 
Oglou. 

"  I  hope  those  sons  of  burnt  fathers,  who  yet  loiter  on  the  moun- 
tains, know  that  this  is  our  muster  place,"  said  AliBadr;  ''it  is 
time  they  were  all  come  in — wallah  !  but  I  will  not  lay  the  bastinado 
lightly  on  the  la^t  who  pickets  his  horse  beside  us." 

'■'  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,"  said  another,  "  it  was  one  of  those 
Kafirs  who  bought  the  bread  and  wine  from  Hassan  Ali  the  dyer. 

"  Ass  that  he  was  to  thiow  dii't  on  his  beard  and  bring  the  basti- 
nado on  his  feet  by  such  an  admission  1"  said  Ali  Badr,  with  a 
laugh.  "We  have  ridden  far  and  swiftly  as  yet,  and  to  no  purpose ; 
but,  wallah!  and  by  the  soul  of  the  Prophet,  if  ever  I  have  the 
fortune  to  come  within  arm's  length  of  those  sacrilegious  Franks, 
they  shall  weep  in  tears  of  blood  that  black  night's  work  at  Hesn-al- 
Mouhabib !" 

Mahmoud  said  tliis  with  the  most  ferocious  energy,  and  as  he 
spoke  a  malicious  brightness  was  kindled  in  the  eyes  of  Osman 
Oglou,  who  added — 

"  May  their  fathers'  graves  be  defiled  !  But  we  will  soon  over- 
take them,  unless  they  have  crossed  the  river,  which  may  God 
avert !" 

By  this  time  I  had  roused  Cecil  and  Fred,  and  made  them  aware 
of  our  imminent  danger.  He  was  perfectly  cool  and  collected ;  but 
when  poor  Cecil  saw  Osman  Oglou,  whose  dreadful  face  reminded  her 
of  her  past  misery  and  captivity,  her  whole  features  became  con- 
vulsed by  a  terror  which  froze  her  energies. 

"  As  yet  there  are  only  four,"  said  I ;  "  but  as  this  is  their  muster- 
place,  t^e  whole  troop  ^vill  soon  be  here,  so  action — instant  action 
alone  can  save  us." 

"  I  could  pick  off  the  whole  four  by  my  revolver,  like  a  covey  of 
partridges,  now,  just  as  they  sit,"  said  Fred,  with  grkn  deliberation ; 
"  but  that  would  be  something  veiy  like  assassinating  them.  Come, 
then,  let  us  saddle  the  horses,  and  trust  to  their  heels." 

"  But  to  our  own  heads  and  hands,  in  the  first  place/"  I  whis- 
pered, wlule  drawing  the  girths  tight,  and  scai'ceiy  knov.ing  what  vras 
to  Ije  done ;  for  my  reader  may  easUy  imagine  hovr  I  dreaded  to 
expose  Cecil  to  fresh  terrors. 

'•'  Fred,"  said  I,  "  we  must  sally  out,  s\\'ord  in  hand,  and  cut  our 
way  through  them." 

"But  if  there  are  more  outside,  which  is  very  probable,  what 
tlien  r" 

"  Trust  to  our  swords  and  to  Providence,"  said  I. 

"  V>'e  will  be  fired  on,"  he  observed,  "  for  they  have  shuternauls 
at  their  saddles." 
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"And  Cecil  1 — to  expose  Ler  to  the  peril  of  shot." 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed  for  her,'"'  said  Fred,  "  and  cease  to  be  alanned 
for  YOurseK,  Miss  Marchmont.  l'o//r  life  is  of  too  much  consequence 
to  the  iraaum,  the  protector  of  the  world — the  d — ned  old  bear ! — 
to  be  lightly  risked ;  thus,  perhaps,  not  one  bullet  will  be  fired." 

"  Youare  right,  Fred,"  said  I,  in  a  joyous  whisper,  "I  did  not 
think  of  that  before  ;  thank  you,  thank  you  for  the  idea." 

"  Come,  let  us  mount ;  the  arch  is  liigh  enough.  Tl'e  must  i-iake 
&  bold  dash  for  liberty." 

I  beiought  Cecil  to  take  courage,  for  now  all  depended  upon  thrtt. 

"Ghl  take  pity  on  me,  Frank,"  said  she,  hnploringly,  "and 
forgive  my  timidity,  for  I  feel  as  if  about  to  die.  If  "you  knew 
all  the  horror  Black  Osman's  face  has  summoned  up  witliin  me — " 

"By  HeaveiL,  I  will  send  a  pistol  shot  thi-ough  it  I"  I  replied, 
with  iiery  bitterness. 

"  I  feel,  dear,  dear  Frank,  like  one  struck  by  palsy — I  have  neither 
thought  nor  feeling." 

I  placed  a  hand  upon  her  heart ;  it  had  almost  ceased  to  beat,  and 
her  sweet,  sad  face  became  livid ;  but  suddenly  she  raised  her  liead, 
and  suppressing,  or  shaking  off  her  terror,  as  she  gathered  fortitude 
from  desperation,  and  from  her  fear  for  me,  perhaps,  ratlier  than  for 
herself,  she  grasped  her  reins,  and  \\'orkiug  her  liorse  up  in  hand  a 
little,  to  be  ready  for  the  start,  said, — 

"  Now,  Frank,  lead  on,  I  am  ready." 

I  took  her  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  with  a  pistol  in  my  own  bridle 
hand,  and  my  sword  in  my  teeth,  prepared  to  dash  out  of  the  vault  at 
full  speed  by  spurring  and  checking  my  horse.  Fred  did  the  same  ; 
and  then  tearing  aside  the  foliage-screen  with  one  hand,  I  gave  Cecil's 
horse  a  smart  stroke  on  the  flank  vith  the  blade  of  my  sword,  on 
whicli  it  bounded  out  of  the  vault  and  across  the  scrass-grown  court 
like  an  arrow.  Half  a  horse's  length  behind,  we  folio wecl  her  at  full 
caliop;  and,  partly  in  a  spirit  of  bravado  and  partly  revenge,  I 
discharged  my  pistol  full  among  the  four  Moslems,  and  then 
brandishing  aloft  its  smoking  barrel,  uttered  a  reckless  liurrah  as 
we  swept  on  tlirough  the  archway  and  down  the  path  from  the  ruins 
into  the  plain  below. 

"  Allah  Ackbar !  to  horse — to  arms,  0  Mahmoud!"  criefi  Black 
Osman,  on  seemg  us. 

"The  Kafirs— the  unblest Kafirs,  by  the  Holy  Kaaba!"  cried  the 
others,  as  they  rushed  to  their  cattle. 

It  was  now  evident  that  nothing  but  hard  riding  ^'oald  save  us, 
and  where  lay  the  Shab  ?  The  sun  was  in  the  western  quarter  of  the 
cky,  the  shadows  of  the  hills  and  trees  were  Icngtheniug;  in  all  tjie 
far  extent  of  the  level  vale  which  stretched  away  towards  the  east,  I 
could  perceive  no  trace  of  armed  men,  and  we  rode  furiously  on 
triihout  exchanging  a  word  or  di-awing  a  bridle,  wliile  the  shrill  cries 
tf  the  two  -irabs  and  the  eunuchs,  who  were  now  mounted  and 
galloping  after  us,  were  swept  X'ast  on  the  soft  west  wind. 
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Suddenly  vre  heard  two  loud  reports,  and  a  ball  hissed  close  by  me. 
I  looked  back  and  perceived  that  two,  who  had  far  outstri]3ped  their 
rompanions,  had  dismounted  from  their  dromedaries,  which  were 
kneeling  down  with  their  heads  bent  low,  while  their  masters  leveUed 
a'  us  their  shuternaiJs,  or  swivel-guns,  which  were  screwed  to  the 
hack  of  their  saddles.  We  were  far  beyond  pistol -range ;  but  as  those 
arquebusses  throw  a  much  larger  ball  than  a  musket,  they  kill  at  a 
greater  distance.  Thrice  Mahmoud  Ali  Badr  and  his  Iavo  soldiers 
dismounted;  thrice  their  livinir  gun-carriages  kneeled  down,  while  their 
shuternauls  were  loaded,  levelled,  and  tired;  but  happHy  the  baUs  fell 
wide  of  their  mark;  and  as  much  time  was  lost  by  tlus  diminutive 
cannonading,  we  soon  placed  a  great  distance  between  us  and  the 
foe.  Ko  pause,  however,  was  made  by  the  fierce  and  vindictive 
.Osman  Oglou,  who,  cimitar  in  hand,  A,\'ith  his  lan^e  and  buckler  slung 
by  his  side,  rode  carefidly,  surely,  and  not  overs%^-iftly  on,  following 
us  vdih.  savage  coolness  and  deliberation ;  for  he  was  resolved  to 
husband  the  strength  of  his  dromedary,  and  I  was  well  aware  that 
ultimately  our  horses  would  fail  tirst,  as  their  powers  of  activity  and 
endurance  were  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  ship-of-the-desei-t,  as  the 
Arabs  name  those  uncouth  animals. 

The  valley  widened  out  into  a  spacious  and  uncultivated  plain,  bor- 
dered  in  the  distance  by  green  hills,  and  here  and  there,  at  long 
intervals,  were  clumps  of  the  soft  acacia,  and  the  date-pahn  with  its 
thick  and  sombre  foHage. 

From  one  of  these  groves  we  heard  the  Arab  tecbir  ringing,  and 
to  our  inexpressible  confusion,  saw  a  troop  of  about  twenty  horsemen, 
•with  turbans  and  uplifted  spears,  riding  as  the  Arabs  always  ride,  ia 
a  confused  crowd,  but  spurring  on  like  the  wind  to  intercept  us. 

"  On — on,"  cried  I ;  "  there  is  yet  hope  that  we  may  give  these 
scoundrels  the  go-by  in  gallant  style." 

"  If  our  horses  hold  out,"  added  Tred ;  and  it  was  my  principal 
fear  that  they  would  fail;  for  I  had  now  seen  that  Cecil  was  an 
expert  and  daring  horsewoman,  and  was  under  no  apprehension  of 
her  sinking,  save  from  excessive  fatigue.  We  passed  these  new 
pursuers,  who,  after  firing  a  pistol-shot  or  two,  joined  AU  Badr,  and 
they  all  pushed  on  together ;  but  still  they  M'ere  far  behind  the  inde- 
fatigable Osman  Oglou,  whose  long-legged  dromedary,  with  its  feet 
thrown  well  out,  and  its  nose  in  the  air,  came  gliding  noiselessly  and 
close  behind  us,  like  a  shadow. 

The  horsemen  evidently  belonged  to  Ali  Badr's  troop  of  the 
imaum's  regular  forces,  for  they  were  armed  with  long  lances,  sabresy 
pistols,  and  curved  daggers ;  they  were  dressed  according  to  fancy, 
but  all  had  boots  dra^^-n  over  their  bare  legs,  and  wore  turbans,  the 
ends  of  which  drooped  on  theii"  shoulders."  They  rode  the  magnifi- 
cent horses  of  Sana,  which  are  esteemed  among  the  best  in  Arabia. 
"We  had  passed  them  all ;  but  still  Osman  stuck,  like  a  black  leech, 
to  our  skirts,  and  now  Ali  Badr  was  close  behind  him. 

"This  is  intolerable!"   said  I,  wheeling  round  my  horse,   and 
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drawing  a  second  pistol  from  my  holster ;  "  if  this  fellow  comes  close 
enough  to  fire  his  shntemaiil,  one  of  us  must  go  down." 

"  I  levelled  and  fired ;  but  he  threw  himself  flat  on  the  drome- 
dary's back;  tlie  ball  whistled  harmlessly  over  his  head,  and  he 
uttered  a  shout  of  triumph  as  he  came  on  again,  while  I  was  obliged 
to  turn  and  spur  on  without  having  time  to  reload. 

"  Tlie  Shab — the  river !  here  it  rolls  right  in  front  of  us,"  cried 
Fred. 

And  suddenly.,  between  an  opening  in  the  thick  brushwood,  sugar- 
canes,  withered  dhourra,  and  occasional  date-palms,  I  perceived  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  stream,  flooded  by  the  last  night's  rain,  and 
swollen  by  a  thousand  tributary  runnels,  VoUing  in  foam  towards  the 
east.  Our  jaded  and  sinking  horses  could  never  svnm  it ;  there  was 
no  bridge,  for  the  country  v.-as  all  a  wilderness,  and  despair  began  to 
seize  me — for  now  we  had  death  before  and  death  behind  us!^  Be- 
lieving our  escape  to  be  impossible,  the  Arabs  rode  more  leisui-ely, 
all,  at  least,  save  Osman  and  Ali  Badi',  with  a  third,  who  were  almost 
within  musket-shot  of  us,  when  we  drew  up  our  horses  on  the  river's 
margin,  and  gazed  on  each  other  vvdth  pale  and  inquiring  faces.  Cecil 
uttered  a  faint  cry  as  her  horse  sank  under  her,  lolled  out  its  tonguq, 
and  turned  back  its  bloodshot  eyes. 

The  animal  was  dying ! 

Fred's  ready  arm  adroitly  caught  her  by  the  waist  as  the  horse  fell, 
and  our  tender  charge  was  thus  saved  from  some  dreadful  accident. 
I  had  reloaded  my  pistols,  my  mind  was  full  of  rage  and  bitterness, 
with  sorrow  and  compassion  for  Cecil;  for  I  anticipated  that  we 
would  be  cruelly  slaughtered  before  her  face,  while  she  would  be 
reserved  for  worse  than  a  speedy  death.  A  sickness  came  over  my 
heart. 

"Dead  beat!"  groaned  Langley,  grasping  his  revolver;  "dead 
beat,  and  they  are  coming  up  at  a  hard  trot !'"' 

•'•'  Ah,  if  we  could  but  reach  yonder  boat !"  exclaimed  Cecil,  in  the 
accents  of  despair, 

"  Boat !  my  beloved  Cecil — where  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Among  the  sugar-canes :  do  you  not  see  its  mast  ?'* 

"  I  do — I  do.  This  way,  Ered ;  it  is  a  Tclianja  ;  we  are  saved — 
we  are  saved !"  I  exclaimed,  as  I  lifted  Cecil  to  my  saddle,  and 
forced  my  floundering  horse  through  the  high  reeds  and  matted 
jowlies  towards  a  place  where  the  low  mast  rose  above  them,  with  a 
little  red  streamer  on  its  summit.  It  proved  to  be  a  khanja — one  of 
the  ordinary  vessels  of  the  trading  Arabs  on  the  coast,  and  was 
merely  a  large  boat,  without  any  deck,  save  at  the  bow,  where  there 
is  usually  a  small  covered  place,  Kghted  at  one  side ;  the  cordage  was 
composed  of  palm-tree  rope,  and  tlie  sails  of  coarsely- woven, 
matting. 

Reining  in  his  horse,  and  flm^ing  its  bridle  to  ftie,  Pred  rushed  to 
the  waist-belt  among  the  soft  sbme  and  the  jowlies,  and  grasping  the 
warp,  (\rew  the  khanja  close  in  shore,  and  placed  Cecil  on  board. 
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Ins  done,  he  had  scarcely  time  to  spring  into  liis  saddle,  when  our 
leadmost  pm-suers,  Ali  Badr,  Black  Osman,  and  two  of  their  com- 
ades,  were  upon  us,  ^ith  brandished  lances  and  levelled  pistols.  We 
iTcre  but  two  to  fom-,  and  we  were  worn  and  faint,  whereas  they  and 
heu-  much-endm-ing  dromedaries  were  comparatively  fresh ;  and  any- 
hing  they  lacked  in  strength  they  made  up  amply  in  rage  and  abuse, 
kloreover,  all  their  weapons  were  as  sharp  as  razors,  and  of  that  un- 
ivaUed  temper  Damascus  steel  alone  possesses. 

I  remember  a  major  of  the  Turkisli  artillery  telling  me  that  once, 
iuring  a  review  lately  in  the  valley  of  Khassim  Pasha  (near  Constan- 
inople),  he  had  seen  Fatima,  the  female  Colonel  of  tlie  Bashi  Bozouks, 
ide  at  full  gallop  past  a  silver  crown-piece,  and  cut  it  in  two,  as  it 
ay  on  the  ground,  by  one  blow  of  her  Damascus  cimitar — but  to 
esume. 

Two  or  three  pistol-shots  flew  harmlessly  past  me,  and  at  the  same 
tioment  the  four  barrels  of  Fred's  revolver  rid  us  of  two  of  the 
.ssailants,  who  fell  severely  wounded;  but  then  the  cliief  of  the 
lunuchs  and  captain  of  horse  charged  us  with  their  heads  stooped, 
heir  shields  upon  theii'  breasts,  and  their  long  lances  levelled  before 
hem. 

The  rest  of  their  troop  were  then  about  a  mile  distant. 

"  AUali  is  gracious  I  Thanks  be  to  him  we  have  got  them  all  at 
ast !"'  cried  the  gallant  Ali  Badr,  as  Fred  engaged  him  hand  to  hand 
vithout  delay,  after  cutting  his  lance  in  two  by  one  fortunate  blow. 
3sman  Oglou  then  charged  me.  Avoiding  the  thrust  by  swerving 
•ound  ray  horse,  I  arrested  the  passing  shaft  by  my  bridltr  hand,  and 
lealt  him  a  furious  and  backhanded  blow  on  the  head;  but  my 
;word,  though  a  heavy  one,  turned  on  the  tempered  links  of  a  steel 
?haui,  which  was  twisted  in  the  folds  of  his  white  cotton  turban, 
igain  and  again  I  repeated  the  blow,  while  the  powerful  black 
iunuch  strove  frantically  to  tear  away  his  spear ;  and  side  by  side  my 
snorting  horse  and  his  grunting  di-omedary  splashed  and  swayed 
;hrough  the  mud  and  the  long  green  jowlies. 

*'  Dog,  and  son  of  an  unblest  dog,  may  thy  father  burn  !  I  spit 
ipon  thy  beard !"  cried  the  infuriated  eunuch,  the  appendages  of 
rt'hose  mouth  resembled  the  v^-hiskers  of  a  cat ;  "  and  if  I  do  not  slay 
:hee,  may  I  never  draw  sword  or  breath  again !" 

At  these  words  we  pai-ted  for  a  moment,  as  he  relinquished  the 
spear  and  drew  his  sword :  and  at  that  terrible  crisis  I  heard  the 
?ries  of  Cecil  rising  faintly  above  the  clashing  of  the  swords  and 
splashing  of  oiu'  animals  among  the  weeds  and  slimy  water;  for  she 
saw  the  rest  of  the  troop  advancing,  and  it  was  evident  that  unless 
H  c  could  rid  ourselves  of  our  present  assailants  instantly,  we  should 
be  overborne  and  taken,  or  slain. 

I  fought  blindly  and  despairingly,  raining  blow  after  blow  at  the 
more  wary  eunuch,  who  was  skilfiiily  husbanding  his  great  strength. 
My  whole  soul  seemed  to  be  in  my  head — every  impulse  of  life  "had 
rushed  from  my  heart  to  my  brain ;  I  was  giddy  with  the  tumult  of 
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dreadful  thoughts  that  beset  me — giddy  with  terror  for  Cecil ;  and  I 
mentally  vowed  that  dearly — dearly,  indeed — should  these  slaves  of 
Solyman  pay  for  their  victoiy.  That  inherent  love  of  blood  and 
slaughter  which  is  a  part  of  the  eastern  nature,  made  the  aspect  of 
Osman  and  Badr  frightfully  menacing  and  ferocious.  Their  curled 
upper  lips  showed  their  wliite  teeth ;  their  bloodshot  -eyes  protruded 
and  glared  like  those  of  a  strangling  dog ;  their  countemances — one 
black,  the  other  brown — became  livid  as,  with  all  the  fury  of  unflinch- 
ing bravery,  and  the  courage  that  numbers  and  religious  rancour 
always  give  even  to  cowards,  they  pressed  on  us ;  but  there  was  not 
one  drop  of  coward's  blood  in  their  fierce  and  gallant  hearts, 

I  had  exchanged  some  nine  or  ten  blows  vrith.  Osman,  and  given 
him  one  severe  cut  across  his  nose  (wliich  was  already  flat  enough) 
when  he  made  the  deadly  but  favourite  thrust  of  the  Arabs,  at  the 
pit  of  my  stomach,  with  Ids  short,  crooked  sword ;  again  I  caught 
his  weapon,  but  this  time  by  the  hilt,  and  turning  the  point  of  my 
blade,  made  a  lunge  at  his  throat ;  but  he  threw  liis  body  aside,  thus 
my  sword  was  driven  through  his  right  arm,  and  I  hurled  him  head- 
long from  his  dromedary  among  the  jowHes,  and  then  rushed  to  free 
Fred  from  Ali  Badr,  whose  keen  Damascus  sabre  had  cut  through 
liis  military  regulation  sword  and  left  him  quite  at  his  mercy.  They 
had  grappled  with  each  other,  and  were  struggling  for  life  and 
death. 

Fred  had  grasped  the  Arab  firmly  by  the  sword-ann  and  his  sacred 
beard,  while  the  Arab  had  seized  him  in  turn  by  the  throat,  and 
vahilr  strove  to  pierce  him  with  his  short  and  sharp-edged  sabre ; 
but  just  at  the  moment  I  approached,  Langley  snatched  from  Badr's 
silk  girdle  one  of  his  long-barrelled  Turkish  pistols,  and  dealing  him 
three  tremendous  blows  upon  the  face  and  head  with  its  heavy  brass 
butt,  threw  liim  prone  and  senseless  among  the  sedges. 

'•'Let  us  haul  in  the  klianja,  cut  the  rope,  and  be  off!"  cried  I; 
but  the  active  Langley  had  again  quitted  the  saddle,  and  was  already 
in  the  water  hauling  in  the  little  vessel.  T\'e  clambered  on  hoard; 
I  slashed  through  the  painter,  which  was  of  tough  palm-tree  rope,  by 
repeated  blows  of  my  sword,  and  aided  by  its  oars  we  shot  the  little 
yessel  out  into  the  stream,  just  as  the  sun  set  behind  the  mountains 
of  Alac,  and  just  as  the  whole  band  of  Arabs — some  on  horseback  and 
others  on  dromedaries — all  armed  with  lances,  swords,  matchlocks, 
and  shutemauls,  came  furiously  down  to  the  sedgy  bank  of  jowHes 
and  gave  us  a  farewell  voUey  of  balls  and  abuse. 

Long  before  this,  overcome  by  her  horror  of  the  combat  on  the 
river's  bank,  my  unhappy  Cecil  had  fainted,  and  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
the  khanja  perfectly  inanimate  and  unconscious  of  everything. 

"Hurrah  !"  cried  I — '"'out  sweeps,  Fred  ! — we  shall  soon  oe  clear 
of  Hadramaut !" 

"We  pulled  vigorously,  and  shot  after  shot  swept  over  us,  while 
the  light  khanja  was  borne  dowi  the  flooded  stream  like  a  straw  otb 
reed." 
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CHAPTER  LXIL 

AN   AHAB    LOVEE. 

In  spite  of  her  tears  and  entreaties,  her  cries  and  threats,  the  gay 
horseman  %vho  had  carried  off  Amina,  rode  at  a  speed  which  soon 
left  the  flaming  summit  of  Hcsu-al-Mouhabib  behind  in  the  obscurity 
of  night.  He  spurred  for  nearly  ten  miles  without  drawing  his 
bridle,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  Amina  wept  and  com- 
plained. At  last  he  halted,  and  dismounting  vdth  great  grace  and 
agility,  Hfted  her  off,  placed  her  on  a  grassy  banh,  picqueted  his 
horse  to  the  tnincheon  of  his  spear,  which  he  stuck  in  the  tuif,  and 
then  seated  himself  beside  her.  The  pale  face  of  the  moon  rested 
on  the  ridge  of  a  hill ;  the  stars  were  bright,  and  the  sky  clear  ;  and 
Amina  could  see  around  her  distinctly  to  a  great  distance  ;  but  the 
whole  place  seemed  a  perfect  solitude.  There  was  no  help  nigh, 
•and  when  reflecting  for  the  thousandth  time  upon  what  the  emotions 
ff  Langley  would  be,  when  he  came  to  Xhassim's  tomb  and  found 
ner  gone,  she  burst  into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  weeping. 

The  spot  where  they  sat  was  beautiful;  the  delicate  coffee-tree 
grew  under  the  shade  of  the  sturdy  walnut  and  snreading  lime,  and 
the  snow-wliite  flowers  and  expanding  ben'ies  of  the  cotton  plant 
grew  among  the  banks  of  rock  wliich  teemed  with  fragrant  ^vild 
flowers. 

The  young  horseman  was  very  handsome,  and  in  liis  air  and  aspect 
reminded  Amina  much  of  that  dear  brother,  Mohamed,  for  whom  she 
treasured  in  her  heart  a  love  that  had  something  filial  in  it.  His 
features  were  regular,  noble,  and  strongly  marked  by  the  dark  hue  of 
his  eyebrows,  moustachios,  and  eyes  ;  his  skin  was  of  a  rich  trans- 
parent yellow  colour,  and  through  it  the  blood  flushed  at  times  in 
crimson  tints,  but  being  embrowned  by  exposure,  he  was  like  a 
beaiitifid  statue  of  the  palest  bronze  when  the  sun  shines  on  it.  His 
aiTiis,  steel  cap,  and  sliirt-of-mail,  his  Damascus  sword,  his  Tui'kish 
pistols,  dagger,  horn,  and  accoutrements  were  of  the  finest  workman- 
ship. His  manner  was  very  wimiing,  and  he  left  notliing  unsaid  to 
soothe  the  fears  and  grief  of  Amina,  and  artfully  urged,  from  tune  to 
time,  the  passion  with  which  her  youth  and  beauty  liad  inspired  him, 
and  v-iiich  her  unfriended  position  had  encouraged  him  to  pursue. 

"  All,  unhappy  me  !"  she  exclaimed ;  "  first  I  was  stolen  from  my 
dear  brother's  home  by  the  followers  of  a  barbarian " 

"And  this  barbarian — who  was  he  ?"  asked  the  horseman. 

"  A  wretch,  infamous  alike  for  his  cruelty  and  liis  crimes,  raid 
hideous  as  the  Ghoule  Biaban !" 

"  Tell  me  who  is  the  man,  and  by  the  Prophet's  head,  I  will  lay 
his  at  voiu'  feet  before  another  moon  comes  round.'*' 

"  Ahmed,  the  Sultan  of  Shngra." 
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Tlie  Ai-ab  uttered  a  loud  laugh,  which  shook  all  the  rings  of  his 
man  shii-t. 

"  My  beautiful,  mv  beloved  one !  and  so  thou  art  the  sister  of 
Mohamed-al-Rascliid r"  said  he,  taking  Amina's  liaud  in  his.  ''Do 
not  be  alarmed  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  Almied  of  Shugra,  the 
sultan  of  all  the  Futhalis." 

"  Thou — thou  ?"  said  poor  Amhia,  recoiling  in  terror,  "  oh,  it  is 
impossible,  for  Ahmed  is  said  to  be  frightful  and  ferocious  as  Soly- 
riian  of  Sana." 

'•'  I  am,  indeed,  the  Sultan  Ahmed.  Would  I  were  a  slave  if  I 
found  more  favour  in  those  beautiful  eyes.  I  heard  much  of  thy 
beauty,  Amina,  yet  until  I  saw  thee  had'  no  more  idea  of  its  lustre 
than  the  poor  Faringis  of  Aden  had  of  the  sun  till  they  landed  in 
Arabia.  I  laid  a  little  plan  to  bear  thee  oif,  but  the  men  to  whom  I 
entrusted  it  marred  it  all,  and  thou  wert  sold — sold  to  a  Kafir  i  But 
the  wretches  are  dead,  so  I  need  not  heap  dust  on  their  beards. 
May  thy  favour  increase,  Amina  !  TVTiy  should  my  face  seem  black 
before  thee  ?  Mohamed  and  his  wild  Abdali  have  ruined  Shugra, 
nor  left  my  aged  mother  a  roof  wherewith  to  shelter  her ;  I  vowed 
to  have  sure  vengeance,  yet  will  I  forgive  both  him  and  them,  if  thou 
wilt  say,  '  Ahmed,  I  love  thee,'  " 

"Ahmed  would  not  have  me  tell  a  lie;"  said  Amina,  "my  heart  is 
in  the  breast  of  another." 

"Mohamed's  hands  are  red  with  the  blood  of  my, people — ^he  has 
carried  oil  our  voung  maidens,  and  cut  the  throats  of  our  old  men." 

"Alas,  alas  f— for  what  ?" 

"  The  loss  of  thee.  But  it  was  their  destiny,  and  what  earthly 
power  could  avert  it  ?  It  is  mine  to  love  thee,  and  thine  to  be  my 
bride,  Amina.  I  have  only  known  thee  an  hour,  and  abeady  my 
whole  heart  worships  thee." 

He  attempted  to  place  an  arm  round  her,  but  Amina  eluded 
him. 

"  Shall  I  ride  after  the  Bedouins,  and  restore  thee  to  them,"  he 
asked,  with  a  smile,  "or  whether  wiUyou  remain  with  me  ?" 

"Of  the  two  e\'ils,  I  would  rather  remain  with  thee,"  sobbed 
Amina,  whose  heart  was  swollen  with  grief  at  lier  apparently  hope- 
less separation  from  us ;  for  she  knew  well,  that  to  avoid  ruin  and 
death,  if  we  escaped  from  Hesu-al-Mouhabib,  we  would  have  to  seek 
Aden  ^-ithout  delay,  and  of  the  distance  and  locaHty  of  that  phce — 
having  never  been  beyond  the  vale  of  Jebel  Ahmer — she  had  a  very 
vague  idea, 

"Beneath  the  light  of  thine  eyes  my  heart  is  melted,"  continued! 
Ahmed,  in  the  style  of  Oriental  hyperbole  so  natural  to  the  Arabs  ;| 
"  it  has  become  a  part  of  thine ;  love  me,  dearest  Amina,  and  ne\  er 
again  will  I  shoot  shaft  or  shot  against  the  Abdali  of  ^lolmmed — 
neither  will  I  lift  sword  or  spear  against  them.  I  will  be  their  firm 
friend  in  peace,  and  the  foe  of  tiieir  foes  in  war!  and  all  this  I 
swear,  by  the  soul  and  seal  of  Solyman  Ibn  Daood," 
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*'  Remember.  0  sultan,  that  I  love  another,  and  that  to  him  mj 
faith  is  pledged,"  said  Amina,  despairindy. 

"  And  who  is  this  other  ?  asked  Ahmed,  haughtily  and  gloomily 
^hile  his  eyes  gleamed  and  his  cheek  flushed. 

Amina  trembled,  but  did  not  reply. 

"  Speak — answer  me,"  said  he,  graspim::  her  slender  v.Tist. 

"A  gentleman  of  Frangistan,"  she  rephed,  tim.idiy,  and  with 
something  of  shame  for  the  avowal;  "a  brave  soldier  of  Aden,  who 
saved  me  from  disgrace,  and  would — but  for  ihee,  perhaps — have 
restored  me  to  my  people." 

The  Arab  stood  for  a  moment,  silent  and  confounded. 

"A  Kafh- — a  Faring! !"  said  he,  with  scorn  in  his  tone  and  anger 
in  his  air ;  "  doth  not  the  blessed  Koran  say  to  the  faithful,  ■'  till 
^/ie/?i,  wherever  you  find  them,  and  turn  them  out  of  that  whereof 
^hey  have  dispossessed  you ;'  sword  of  Ah  I  and  a  Kafir  would  dis- 
possess me  of  thee  ?  No,  no,  Amina — an  eagle  mates  with  an  eagle, 
md  not  with  a  common  hen ;  thus,  a  true  behever  weds  a  true 
3eliever.  Let  the  abliorred  of  the  Prophet  wed  one  who  is  equally 
ibhorred,  that  they  may  tremble  together  when  the  '  trumpet  of  con- 
>temat:on'  rends  yonder  mountains  with  its  blast ;  and  that  together 
;hey  may  drhik  boiling-water  in  the  pit  of  Hell,  as  the  sixth  chapter 
)f  the  Koran  tells  us.  A  Kafij  !  and  wouldst  love  a  poor  Kafir, 
rom  the  land  where  the  sun  never  shines,  where  there  is  no  food 
)ut  fish,  and  whose  kings  live  in  a  khanja  r"  added  Ahmed,  ^vith  a 
cud  laugh  that  savoured  more  of  real  amusement  than  anger; 
•'  WaUah !  my  dear  girl,  either  this  is  the  wickedness  of  Ebhs, 
)r  it  is  mere  insanity,  and  must  be  thought  of  no  more,  for 
low  Ahmed  of  the  Futhalis  lavs  his  heart  and  his  spear  before 
hee." 

"  Oh  !  what  will  my  dear  friend  thuik  when  he  finds  that  I  am 
rrecoverably  lost  ?" 

'•'  Let  him  think  what  he  pleases,  the  accursed  Kafir !  I  would 
hat  all  such  were  swept  from  the  earth  into  their  last  home  in  the 
^ell  of  Borhut." 

"He  win  think  I  have  deserted  him  !"  said  Amina,  wringing  her 
lands  and  weeping,  as  her  lively  imagination  drew  a  true  and  vivid 
)icture  of  poor  Fred's  sorrow  and  perplexity  at  the  tomb  of  the 
jnaum  Khassim. 

"  It  is  now  midnight,"  said  the  roving  prince,  as  he  constiited  the 
;tars  ;  "the  dew  is  falling  like  winter  ram,  and  dcst  thou  mean  to 
iveep  on  thus  tiD.  moniing  ?  WiU.  tears,  even  if  thou  sheddest  as 
nany  as  the  tribe  of  Ad,  bring  thee  nearer  to  this  unbeliever,  or  him 
learer  to  thee  ?  or  will  they  wash  thine  iniage  from  my  heart  ?  IS'o 
—they  wiU  not ;  so  it  would  be  wiser  by  far,  my  beautiful  Amina, 
;o  creep  under  this  mantle  which  I  will  hang  as  a  canopy  from  the 
Dranch  of  a  ti-ee,  and  share  with  me  this  warm  barracan,  and  my 
imple  benish ;  the  fur  of  one  and  the  folds  of  the  other  will  be  more 
than  a  tent  for  us  both,  and  thus  protected  we  may  sweellv  sleep 
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till  morning.  Come,  dearest  Amina,  come,  for  tliou  art  the  star  of 
Alimed's  soul." 

But  Amina  only  shrunk  back,  and  her  tears  fell  the  faster, 

"  Amina,  I  know  that  thy  brother  !Mohamed  is  the  idol  and  pride 
ef  thy  heart — thy  star  of  stars  !  for  he  hath  been  father,  mother, 
and  brother  to  thee,  all  in  one ;  and  to  him  will  I  restore  thee,  if 
thou  wilt  only  love  me — and  in  this  I  ask  bat  little  from  one  who 
loves  a  Kafir  !"  he  added,  bitterly  ;  but  still  Amina  only  wept. 

The  Sidtan  of  the  Futhalis  said  everything  that  the  ample  and 
forcible  language  of  his  country  supplied,  to  illustrate  the  strength 
of  his  sudden  and  absurd  passion ;  he  made  the  most  splendid  i^ro- 
mises,  and  to  fulfil  them,  vowed  that  he  would  sack  the  great  Bezes- 
tien  of  Sana  and  the  bazaars  of  Mocha;  but  Amina  only  answered 
by  her  tears,  and  seeing  at  last  that  nothing  was  to  be  made  of  her, 
and  that  he  could  not  comaiit  himself  to  sleep  while  she  mourned 
and  wept,  the  princely  Arab  threw  over  her  his  rich  warm  benish, 
and  then  struck  a  light  with  that  apparatus  which  none  of  his  people 
are  ever  without,  prepared  his  chibouque,  folded  his  legs  under  him, 
placed  his  back  agamst  a  tree,  and  prepared  for  a  long  and  quiet 
smoke,  as  a  solace  under  past  misfortunes  and  present  "disappoint- 
ment. 

In  this  primitive  land  of  lawlessness  and  outrage,  where,  though 
all  were  free,  the  rights  of  common  liberty  were,  curiously  enough, 
but  little  understood,  and  where  the  life  of  an  immortal  being  was 
valued  infinitely  less  than  that  of  a  horse,  it  can  excite  no  wonder 
that  Amina,  with  all  her  gentleness,  affectionate  spirit,  and  occasional 
timidity,  had  imbibed  somewhat  of  firmness  and  courage  with  that 
energy  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  might  have  made  her  a 
heroine — if  one  so  very  small  in  stature,  and  so  child-like  in  her 
beauty — could  indeed  become  a  heroine.  Thus,  while  the  amorous 
Almied  sat  under  the  broad  leaves  of  a  date  palm,  smoking,  and 
regarding  her  with  that  expression  of  satisfaction  which  -^e  gene- 
rally bestow  upon  a  new  and  pleasing  purchase,  present,  or  acquisi- 
tion— such  as  a  picture,  a  cabinet,  or  horse — Amina  was  revolving 
in  her  mind  all  the  plans  and  modes  of  escape  she  could  think  of, 
and  was  not  without  a  faint  hope  of  being  enabled  to  rejoin  her 
beloved  Faringi. 

But  the  sleepless  night  passed  away  ;  the  east  began  to  brighten 
as  the  circle  of  the  da^^-n  spread  over  the  whole  sky,  and  a  rosy  tint 
succeeded  the  clear  cold  grey  ;  the  shadows  of  every  slirub  and  tree 
fell  far  along  the  earth,  and  still  slie  sat  there  with  the  benish  hang- 
ing loosely  over  her  shoulders  ;  her  pale  cheek  wet  with  tears,  and 
her  black  tresses  damp  with  dew;  and  now,  after  grooming  his 
horse,  preparatory  to  connnencing  his  journey — Amina  knew  not 
where — the  chief  of  the  Futhalis  turned  to  a  fountain  tliat  flowed 
near  them,  for  the  puiijose  of  performing  tliose  ablutions  wliich 
are  necessary  before  that  morning  prayer  with  which  every  good 
Mussulman  iDCGrins  the  dav. 
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To  lare  his  beard,  he  removed  his  steel  cap,  with  its  little  tippet  or 
lap  of  mail,  and  placed  it  on  the  low  and  rough  stone  parapet  which 
nclosed  the  fountain,  and  then  as  his  evil  geni — or  Aniina's  better 
ngel — directed,  the  head-piece,  which  was  surmounted  by  a  Taluable 
iamond,  the  palladium  of  his  house,  fell,  by  some  unaccountable 
hance,  plashing  into  the  water.  Ahmed  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
Tipatience,  and  stooping  over  th-o^  little  wall,  repeatedly  endeavoured 
0  recover  it,  but  without  success,  for  the  well  was  deep  ;  yet  he  was 
.etermined  to  have  back  his  head-piece,  for  the  diamond  was  a 
alism.an  which  his  father  had  received  from  the  powerful  Imaum  of 
rluscat — the  same  opulent  prince  who,  not  long  since,  presented  a 
ne-of-battle  ship  to  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain.* 

Tsow  it  seemed  to  Amina  that  her  time  was  come  I 

Invoking  the  protection  of  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  the  Prophet, 
he  stole  towards  the  horse  of  Ahmed,  leaped  into  its  soft  velvet 
addle,  and  wTcnched  away  the  spear  to  which  it  was  picqueted. 
Lt  that  moment  the  horse  uttered  a  neigh,  and  Amina  a  ciy  of 
riugled  triumph  and  terror,  as  she  urged  the  animal  into  a  gallop. 

"Wallah,  my  horse!"  cried  Alimed,  nishing  to  his  matchlock; 
thou  ridest  like  the  female  guards  of  Java,  but  come  back,  or  I  will 
re  !" 

But  he  immediately  flung  the  -weapon  down,  and  ran  after  the 
igitive,  whistlinor  and  crying  on  his  horse.  The  latter  seemed 
Dmewhat  inclined  to  obey  its  master's  familiar  voice,  and  was  about 
D  tui-n,  when  Amina,  rendered  desperate,  drew  a  silver  bodkin  from 
er  hair,  and — while  she  grasped  the  great  knob  of  the  war  saddle 
y  her  left  hand — plunged  it  thrice  into  the  glossy  flank  of  the 
teed,  which  sprung  away  like  an  arrow,  and  left  its  breathless  and 
are-headed  master,  the  sultan,  far  behind,  minus  both  horse  and 
ead-niece. 


OH-APTER  LXm. 

THE    riRE-WORSHIPPERS. 

Perpidiotjs  wretch  !"  thought  Amina,  "I  have  outwitted  you, 
ven  as  you  outwitted  those  robber  Bedouins,  and  I  owe  you  neither 
[lanks  nor  gratitude,  for  you  were  indeed  the  first  bad  cause  of  all 
ly  danger  and  misery. 
The  saddle  of  the  horse  was  sunilar  to  those  crenerally  used  by 
'm-kish  horsemen ;  it  was  covered  with  cloth  anS  had  in  front  a 
igh  crooked  peak,  fmrnished  with  a  knob  like  the  butt  of  a  large 
istol,  profusely  adorned  with  gold  and  silver  work.  Though  an 
Xpert  horsewoman,  Amina  rode  on  this  saddle  ^vith  great  difficulty ; 
ut  fear  and  hope  added  to  her  natural  energy,  and  she  kept  the 
Jie  steed  at  a  hand  gallop  for  many  miles  in  the  dii'ection  from  which 

»  The  Imaum,  of  seveuty-two  gtins. 
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she  believed  it  had  come  ovemiirht,  and  thus  she  expected  every 
moment  to  see  the  blackened  summit  of  Hesn-al  Mouhabib,  or  the 
gUded  dome  of  Khassim's  tomb  appear  before  her,  among  the  green 
orange  and  citron  trees  that  clothed  the  whole  landscape.  But  neither 
one  nor  the  other  appeared ;  the  country  gradually  became  desolate, 
the  trees  were  left  behind,  and  about  noon  she  foimd  herself  in  a 
bleak  and  open  vaUey,  surrounded  by  columnar  masses  of  black 
basaltic  rock,  where  the  pale  green  gourds  hung  from  theii-  long 
pendant^,  and  the  castor-oil  plant  spread  its  tender  leaves  upon  the 
sand.  In  some  places  the  soil  was  torn  by  the  brooks  which  had 
been  swollen  in  the  rains  of  the  last  winter  ;  IduI  no  li\nng  thing  was 
visible,  save  ":tie  little  snakes  that  hissed  through  the  grass,  ancl  the 
red-eyed  monkeys  that  skipped  from  rock  to  tree.  Slie  paused  and 
looked  round  her  in  fear,  for  she  thought  of  the  Ghoule  Biaban — 
the  Demon  of  the  Waste — who  was  said  to  dwell  in  such  places 
as  this. 

Dismounting,  she  led  her  horse  into  a  little  thicket  of  citrons,  and 
lifting  up  her  eyes,  knelt  down  innocently  to  pray  and  to  compose  her 
thoughts.  Hunger  she  felt  none,  and  the  fruits  which  the  teeming 
earth  supplied  prevented  her  from  feeling  thii'st.  The  sky  was 
lowering  and  the  atmosphere  intensely  close  and  sultry ;  thus,  lassi- 
tude soon  overpowered  her,  and  at  length  sleep  closed  her  eyes. 
The  little  green  snakes  crept  through  the  grass  and  played  with'her 
fine  black  hair ;  the  agile  monkeys  swimg  waggishly  by  their  tails 
from  the  citron  branches,  and  the  great  vultures  of  the  adjacent 
mountains  and  of  the  yellow  desert  that  lay  far  beyond  them,  hovered 
about  her,  as  if  they  marvelled  whether  that  tender  creature  was 
dead  or  only  sleeping ;  but  the  sweet  gb-1  dreamed  on  and  undis- 
turbed until  evening,  when  she  started  and  awoke,  to  find  that  a 
sombre  darkness  was  shrouding  aU  the  valley,  that  the  shadows  of 
the  lulls  were  growing  black,  that  the  wind  with  a  murmuring 
sound  shook  the  branches  of  the  citrons,  whde  the  crescent  of  the 
moon  glimmered  with  a  fiery  tint  among  the  flying  clouds. 

On  avaking  to  tears  and  terror,  her  faculties  became  absorbed  in 
contemplating  a  long  procession,  consisting  of  many  hundreds  of 
squaKd  looking  men  and  women,  winding  through  this  otherwise 
lonely  valley,  and  encu-cling  a  rude  stone  which  stood  in  the  centre 
of  it,  but  close  to  the  grove  where  she  lay,  and  which  they  were 
evidently  about  to  use  as  an  altar ;  for,  to  her  horror,  she  perceived 
this  was  a  pilgrimage  of  Guebres,  or  Fire- Worshippers — idolators 
who  follow  the  strange  creed  of  Zoroaster,  and  abhorring  aU  Mos- 
lems, are  by  them  abhorred  and  persecuted  in  t'lra. 

Many  of  these  pagans  exist  in  Arabia,  though  by  far  the  greater 
number  ^vill  be  found  in  our  Indian  possessions,  under  the  name  ot 
Parsees,  wiio  in  Bombay,  Surat,  aud  Barouch,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  are  generally  wealthy  merchants  aud  enter- 
prising traders.  All  these  Guebres  are  descended  from  the  ancient 
Persians,  who  m  bo  L  fled  from  the  soldiers  of  the  Khalif  Omar,  and 
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strange  it  is  that,  like  the  Jews,  they  still  retain  unchanged  the  blood, 
the  colour,  and  the  dark  idolatry  of  their  forefathers,  the  country- 
men of  Cyrus  and  Darius. 

Their  high  priest  still  resides  in  Upper  Armenia. 

The  horror  all  true  believers  have  of  these  pagans  is  very  great ; 
thus,  language  cannot  describe  the  emotions  of  poor  Amina  'vvhen  she 
beheld  the  cii'cle  of  the  Guebres  narrowing  as  they  drew  nearer  and 
more  near  to  the  rude  altar,  which  was  close  to  her  place  of  concealment. 
She  was  appalled,  too,  by  the  shouts  of  wild  laughter,  which  they 
uttered  simultaneously  from  time  to  time,  in  honour  of  Zoroaster, 
.their  prophet,  the  author  of  the  Persian  Magic,  who  is  said  to  have 
laughed  aloud  the  moment  he  came  into  the  world,  and  who,  more- 
over, brought  them  from  Heaven  seveti  books  of  laws,  which  taught 
the  way  to  Paradise,  seieu  which  interpreted  all  dreams,  and  seven 
more  which  revealed  the  secrets  of  physic ;  but,  unfortunately,  these 
valuable  productions  were  written  in  a  language  which  no  one  knew, 
and  the  pagan  Iskander  burned  fourteen  of  them, 

"Alas!"  thought  ximina,  while  her  tears  again  flowed  fast,  "I 
had  better  have  remained  with  the  young   sultan,    for  now,  my 
beloved  Paringi,  I  will  never  see  thee  more — the  Guebres  wiLL  sk 
me." 

Scarcely  daring  to  breathe,  she  crept  near  her  horse,  as  if  its 
presence  afforded  her  protection  as  w^ell  as  company,  and  fearfully 
through  the  citron  branches  she  gazed  on  the  kneeling  circle  of 
idolaters,  who  were  all  adoring  in  silence  the  sacred  fire,  which  had 
been  brought,  by  the  priest  who  presided,  from  the  Great  Altar,  to 
which  every  Guebre  must  make  a  pilgrimage  once  in  Hfe,  and  which 
lay  at  a  vast  distance  from  Yemen,  in  the  country  of  fire,  where  their 
eiiief  temple  stands,  in  the  Persian  province  of  AzerlDijan.  This 
portion  of  the  celestial  Hght  burned  pale  and  blue  in  a  tripod,  while 
the  priest  placed  it  upon  the  stone  altar,  and  long  the  Guebres  con- 
tinued to  adore  it  in  silence,  which  was  broken  only  by  those  occa- 
sional shouts  of  wild  laughter,  which  ran  round  the  cu'cle  like  a  fii't 
of  musketry  along  a  line.  Then  the  priest,  who  was  a  very  old  man, 
M'ith  a  snow-white  beard  that  flowed  before  his  shining  gii-dle  and 
which  contrasted  strongly  with  his  sable  robes,  raised  up  his  \A'ithered 
hands,  and  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Pu-e  solemnly  cursed  his  three 
greatest  enemies — Iskander-al-Rumi,  the  son  of  Philip ;  ivlohamed, 
the  Camel-Driver  of  Mecca ;  and  Schah  Abbas,  the  gTcat  ai^  cruel — 
for  time  makes  no  change  in  the  hatred  of  the  Guebres. 

At  this  malediction  Amina  trembled,  for  as  the  priest  concluded, 
the  thunder  rolled  across  tlie  sky,  and  the  gloom  of  the  same  storm 
wJiich  saved  ^^s  from  our  pui'suers  was  darkening  fast  the  narrow- 
vale  of  rocks,  but  as  it  lowered  the  celestial  light  of  the  Guebres 
seemed  \<y  blaze  more  brightly ;  and  she  remembered  that  the  Koran 
• — which,  like  the  Bible  of  the  Christians,  those  people  treat  with 
the  utmost  indignity — compared  them  and  other  idolaters  to  bi-utes, 
ordained  that  they  should  not  be  prayed  for — that  then-  v\"orship  is 
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Tiupardonable,  that  their  couches  would  be  made  in  Hell,  and  that 
over  them  would  be  curtains  and  coverlets  of  fire ;  and  then  she 
muffled  her  head  in  her  veil  and  turban,  that  she  might  neither  see 
the  ghastly  blue  fire  wliich  flickered  on  the  altar,  nor  hear  the  thunder, 
which  she  confidently  believed  it  excited  in  Heaven ;  but  still  the 
clear,  shiill  voice  of  the  grim  and  aged  priest  reached  her,  as  he 
summoned  from  amid  the  hushed  multitude  a  renegade,  who  was  about 
to  be  strangled  for  haWng,  for  a  time,  and  for  selfish  ends,  embraced 
the  religion  of  Islam ;  and,  though  she  knew  him  not,  this  was  no 
other  than  Mirza  Kufa,  the  hotel  keeper — the  Parsee  who  had  accom- 
panied Tred  and  me  from  Aden,  and  who  after  being  cast  adrift  by 
the  Emir  Mohamed,  at  Lahadj,  had,  unfortunately  for  himself,  fallen 
among  some  of  his  old  acquaintances  and  countrymen,  the  Guebres, 
who  were  now  determined  to  punish  his  apostasy ;  and,  urged  by 
the  powerful  incentives  of  fear  for  herself  and  of  curiosity,  "Amina 
looked  once  more. 

The  gloom  of  the  sombre  evening  had  increased,  the  hills  were 
almost  black,  and  fitfully  the  light  of  "the  altar  played  upon  the  white 
turbans,  ^the  yellow  visages  and  squalid  forms  of  the  Guebres,. 
vhose  cu'cle  had  become  still  narrower,  to  hear  the  voice  of  the 
priest  and  sentence  of  the  culprit,  who  lay  prostrate  on  the  earth. 

"  Unhappy  being,"  said  tlie  priest,  after  seven  prostrations,  "  thou 
wert  reared  in  the  pure  principles  of  Zoroaster,  and  permitted  to 
behold  and  to  adore  that  sacred  fire  which  is  a  part  of  the  glorious 
sun,  the  most  perfect  and  wonderful  of  all  God's  creations — the 
purest  of  elements — the  realm  of  light,  within  whose  hallowed  sphere 
is  Paradise :  therefore  those  who  now  behold  this  flame  see  a  portion 
of  the  eternal  home  of  the  hoh  and  the  good,  the  source  of  our 
present  life  and  breath,  and  of  the  future  reward  of  the  faithful. 
Thou  wert  taught,  O  jMirza  Kufa,"  continued  the  priest,  in  a  tone 
of  sorrowful  upbraiding,  •'  how  Azer,  the  Frank — the  sire  of  our 
wondrous  prophet — •journeyed  from  his  own  distant  country  to  dwell 
in  Babylon,  where  his  wife  became  overspread  by  a  celestial  light, 
wliich  blinded  the  eyes  of  many  who  beheld  it,  and  made  her  seem  unto 
others  beautiful  as  a  daughter  of  the  sun ;  and  thou  wert  taught 
how  sage  astrologers  predicted  that  in  due  thne  there  would  be 
born  a  child,  v/ho  would  rend  the  diadem  from  the  king's  brow. 
Thereupon,  he  ordered  all  male  cluldren  to  l)e  slain ;  butt  the  wife 
of  Azer  escaped  with  her  offspring — yet  only  for  a  time,  for  the  king 
discovered  thsm,  and  raised  his  sacrilegious  sword  to  smite  the  holy 
infant,  when,  lo  !  his  arm  was  withered  up  to  the  shoulder,  even  as 
the  hot  wind  shrivels  the  grass  of  the  desert.  Then  he  ordered  the 
babe  to  be  tlirown  into  a  blazing  furnace,  which  instantly  became 
a  bed  of  roses ;  but  the  wicked  king  was  tormented  by  a  huge  fly, 
which  gave  him  no  peace  by  day  or  ni^ht,  for  it  buzzed  continually 
in  his  eyes  and  at  his  ears,  until  life  became  a  burden  to  1dm,  and 
he  died  in  despair  ! 

"  All  these  wonders  thou  wert  taught  in  youth,  Mirza  Kufa,  and 
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didst  beLere  in  tliem;  hovr  the  miraculo-iis  child  grew  to  man's 
estate,  and  of  the  miracles  he  performed ;  how  he  bathed  in  baths  of 
Hqiiid  silver,  and  was  thence  named  Zer  Ateucld,  or  the  Silver- 
washed;  and  how  he  preached  and  prophesied,  and  how,  on  beiug 
received  up  into  Paradise,  he  foretold  a  general  resurrection,  when 
fire  should  descend  upon  the  earth,  while  the  vast  hills  and  shining 
minerals  of  the  world  shall  be  melted  down  to  fill  up  the  dark  chaos 
of  hell,  and  destroy  the  mansions  of  the  genii  and  of  the  demons,  and 
when  the  earth  itself  shall  be  made  level — yea,  as  the  great  desert  of 
Oman !  All  this  thou  didst  believe,  Mii'za  Kufa,  yet  thou  didst 
fling  from  thee  the  faith  of  thy  father,  and  rush  into  the  anns  of  the 
sensual  Moslemuna !  Thou  hast  married  within  the  third  degree;, 
thou  hast  eaten  the  flesh  of  hogs  that  were  fed  by  others  than 
Guebres  ;  thou  hast  abstained  from  wine  in  public,  and  drunk  it  like 
a  drunkard  and  hypocrite  in  private;  thou  hast  cut  thy  hair  and. 
paired  thy  nails,  and  yet  neglected  to  commit  the  cuttiags  of  the 
first  and  the  pairings  of  the  second  to  the  earth  without  the  city. 
Thou  hast  eaten  of  forbidden  meats,  and  broken  the  thirty  holydays 
— all  of  which  thou  hast  confessed  to  me ;  and  under  the  heel  of 
Mohamed  the  Camel-Driver  thou  hast  extinguished  for  ever  the 
celestial  flame  in  tliy  household.  These  are  grievous  things,  0  Mirza 
Kufa;  and  unless  thou  canst  find  one  among  those  here  assem- 
bled to  perish  in  thy  place,  thou  must  die  before  the  altar  of  the 
sacred  fii'e  !'"' 

Mirza  Kufa,  who  had  uttered  deep  groans  during  every  pause  in 
this  curious  harangue  of  the  priest  (who  thus  rapidly  sketched  the 
life  and  chief  miracles  of  Zoroaster),  now  gave  a  con^-ulsive  sob  as 
lie  grovelled  on  the  earth,  for  he  knew  that  he  was  utterly  without 
hope,  as  in  all  that  gathered  multitude  there  was  not  one — even  the 
most  desperate  or  most  poor — so  tired  of  life  as  to  yield  it  up  to 
rescue,  for  a  few  years,  a  miserable  apostate. 

In  all  this  there  was  something  terrible ! 

The  priest  shook  up  the  sacred  fire,  and  the  figures  of  its  wor- 
shippers appeared  like  spectral  shadows  as  they  knelt  around  it. 
The  dewy  leaves  of  the  citrons  glittered  like  silver  in  its  blue  sepul- 
chral flame ;  and  the  floating  beard,  wild  eyes,  and  drapery  of  the 
priest  were  visible  to  Amiua,  as  she  gazed  with  a  species  o'f  stupor 
on  this  dark  and  gloomy  worship  which  appalled  her.  Hunger  and 
thirst — for  she  had  been  suffering  from  both — were  alike  for- 
gotren. 

The  priest,  after  seven  more  prostrations  towards  the  east,  as  tne 
quarter  of  the  sun's  appearance,  and  as  many  more  towards  the  west 
as  tne  quarter  of  its  aescent — prostrations  in  which  he  was  imitated, 
by  all  the  multitude,  whose  fervour  and  passion  became  excited,  and 
began  to  find  vent  in  cries,  now  proceeded  to  bind  up  the  eyes  of 
Mirza  Kufa  with  a  fillet  of  white  cotton,  preparatory  to  putting: 
him  to  death. 

Every  moment  this  excitemei>^  iuc-eased,  and  Amina,  whom  the 
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place,  the  unholy  vrorship,  and  the  dire  preparations,  completely 
appalled,  covered  her  eyes  with  her  veil,  and  resolved  to  look 
no  more.  For  a  time  the  groans,  the  laughter,  and  muttered, 
prayers,  continued,  while  the  thunder  rumbled  at  the  horizon,  and 
the"^  hot  sulphureous  wind  swept  through  the  vaUey,  with  that  low 
moaning  sound  which  generally  precedes  a  storm.  Again  Amina 
looked  "in  the  hope  that  all  was  over,  and  a  half-stifled  shriek  burst 
from  her ;  for  now  [Nlii'za  Kufa  was  writhing  on  the  ground,  and  the 
priest  was  proceeding  to  draw  the  cord  by  which  he  was  to  be 
stransried.  On  hearing  her  cry  he  paused,  and  stretched  forth  one 
hand  as  if  imposing  silence ;  and  then  a  stillness  the  most  profound 
pervaded  the  whole  multitude,  for  not  a  sound  was  heard  bui:  the 
tossing  leaves  as  the  wind  swept  through  the  citrons. 

"  The  sacred  fire  has  been  polluted  by  the  presence  of  a  pagan — 
by  one  whose  eyes  should  never  have  beheld  it !"  exclaimed  the 
priest.  "  Search  those  trees,  and  drag  forth  the  unbeliever  whose  cry 
jQas  disturbed  us." 

"  It  is  a  victim  sent  in  my  place  to  appease  thee,  O  Ephraim  Zer 
Ateucht !"  cried  the  half-strangled  Parsee ;  "  search,  oh,  search,  and 
spare  not !  Find  the  lurker,  and  I  wiU  leave  aU  I  possess  to  the 
altar  of  Azerbijan.  Save  me — pardon  rae  !  What  more  can  I  do? 
Save  me,  sood  people  all !     I  kiss  your  feet— amaun !  amaun  I" 

A  crowd  of  Guebres  rushed  through  the  grove  of  citrons  :  the 
unhappy  Amina  was  discovered  in  a  moment,  and  roughly  dragged 
into  the  circle,  where,  from  mere  inability  to  stand  and  from  excess 
of  terror,  she  sank  on  her  knees  before  the  stem  and  inflexible  dis- 
ciple of  Zoroaster,  whose  keen  eyes,  ia  which  there  beamed  no  ray 
of  human  kindness,  fascinated  and  bewildered  her  like  those  of  a  snake 

"  It  is  a  victim  sent  in  my  place,"  wliined  the  Parsee ;  "  Ephraim 
Zer  Ateucht  is  merciful ;  he  would  not  have  Mirza  Kufa  to  die." 

"  ^^Tien  he  hath  so  much  to  leave  to  the  holy  temple  of  Azerbijan," 
inteiTupted  the  priest.  "  It  is  well;  leave  all'thou  hast,  0  Mirza,  to 
the  guardians  of  the  sacred  fire,  and  then  hope  that,  after  being 
purified  by  cold  and  heat,  thy  soul,  M-hen  required  of  thee,  may  in 
the  end  be  hapi)y.  Go — thou  art  saved ;  for  lo  !  a  victim  has  come 
in  thy  place." 

Almost  before  the  priest  had  ceased,  the  Parsee  had  vanished 
among  the  crowd,  exclaiming, — 

"  Now,  by  the  soul  of  hini  who  was  bom  in  Babylon,  but  this  is  a 
fortunate  hour !" 

"  What  art  thou,  maiden?"  asked  the  priest;  for  this  sole-jmi  and 
obsolete  style  is  stiU  used  by  the  Orientals,  as  weU  as  some  of  the 
western  nations. 

Amina  made  no  reply,  but  sobbed  convulsively. 

"  Quick,  quick — answer,"  said  the  priest,  drawing  a  jambea  from 
the  shining  girdle  which  engirt  his  sable  robe,  "for  the  storm 
lowers  hea^•ily." 

"  I  am  an  Arab  of  the  Arabs — ^the  sister  of  Mohamed  the  Abdala»" 
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she  replied,  wMe  Mii'za  Kiifa  gnashed  his  teeth  with  revenge  and 

"  A  Moslemah  !"  said  the  priest. 

"  A  true  believer  in  the  only  Prophet  of  God — Mahomed  resoul 
Allah !"  exclaimed  Amina.  as  she  threw  up  her  beautiful  arms  with  a 
mino:led  emotion  of  rapture  and  despair,  for  she  knew  this  avowal 
would  destroy  her. 

A  yell  burst  from  the  Guebres,  who  abhor  the  followers  of  the 
XTophet,  who  drove  the  last  of  their  kings  from  the  Laud  of  Fire  at 
the  point  of  the  sword ;  and  in  the  most  tumultuous  manner  they 
insisted  upon  her  being  immediately  saciificed.  The  priest  waved 
his  hand  to  impress  silence,  and  again  the  most  solemn  stillness  pre- 
vailed, while  all  the  Guebres  bowed  theii'  heads  to  listen. 

"  The  eyes  which  have  seen  the  sacred  fire  without  believing  in  its 
divine  source,  must  never  again  behold  the  glorious  sun;  so  let  this 
believer  in  the  accursed  creed  of  the  Camel-Driver  be  buried  alive, 
like  the  daughters  of  the  tribe  of  Kendah,  that  the  dust  and  the 
darkness  of  earth  may  cover  her  for  ever." 

This  terrible  sentence  had  no  additional  effect  on  Amina,  for  sha 
had  already  reached  that  point  or  acme  of  terror  where  it  passes  to 
the  other  degree,  and  stolid  apathy  succeeds,  as  if  all  her  senses  were 
benumbed  and  dead.     She  muttered  from  time  to  time, 

'■'Holy  Fatima,  sole  daughter  of  the  Prophet,  protect  me!" 

But,  alas  for  strong  faith  !  there  was  no  protection  given. 

Among  the  multitude  present,  there  was  not  one  who  possessed  a 
shovel ;  thus,  many  proceeded  v;ith  their  bare  hands  to  tear  up  the 
turf  and  hoUow  out  the  earth.  But  the  rescued  Mirza  Kufa  dis- 
covered a  deep  fissure  in  the  rocks  close  by,  and  proposed  that  she 
should  be  enclosed  there — a  suggestion  which  was  at  once  adopted. 
The  miserable  and  almost  inanimate  girl  was  slowly  borne  seven 
times  round  the  altar,  according  to  the  sun's  course,  in  a  procession 
preceded  by  the  priest  bearing  aloft  his  flaming  tripod,  and  then  they 
thrast  her  into  the  chasm,  while  the  whole  valley  rang  with  the  wild 
cries  and  seven  successive  bursts  of  laughter  from  the  Guebres. 

At  that  moment  the  storm,  which  had  been  so  long  thieatening, 
burst  forth,  but  not  yet  in  all  its  fury.  The  green  lightnmg  gleamed 
at  the  end  of  the  wadi,  the  palms  tossed  their  huge  leaves,  like 
spirits  wa^^ng  their  arms,  in  the  wind ;  the  hoarse  thunder  hurtled 
peal  after  peal  across  the  blackened  sky,  and  those  large,  warm  drops 
which  are  everywhere  the  invariable  precursors  of  a  torrent  of  rain, 
plashed  heavily  on  the  flushed  faces  of  the  pagans  and  the  waving 
leaves  of  the  plantains  and  citrons;  but  owing  to  the  chemical  pre- 
parations of  which  it  was  cunningly  composed,  the  wind  blew  and 
the  rain  fell  on  the  sacred  fire  in  vain. 

Meanwhile  more  than  a  hundred  ready  hands  were  toiling  to  close 
up  '  he  chasm.  Trees  were  wrenched  away  by  the  roots,  tui-f  was 
tor  ■  from  one  place,  the  earth  brought  and  stones  rent  froni  another, 
thus  speedily  a  mound  of  rubbish  rose  above  that  narrow  aperture. 
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into  wticli  the  Guebres  had  thrust  Amiua.  Five  minutes  sufficed 
to  accomplish  this  \rork  ;  but  it  was  barely  over  when  a  thunderbolt 
shot  from  the  parted  clouds,  struck  the  summit  of  the  basaltic  rocks 
above  the  mound  they  had  just  formed,  and  sphntered  it.  For  a 
moment  the  shrinking  Guebres  saw  each  other's  yellow  visages,  as 
the  sacred  fire  was  eclipsed  ;  but  with  the  darkness  a  mighty  mass  of 
rock,  which  the  bolt  had  dislodged,  descended  into  the  valley  and 
rolled  across  it,  the  noise  of  its  descent  mingling  with  the  peal 
of  the  thunder.  The  tornado  uprooted  the  strongest  palms,  shook 
the  basaltic  cliffs,  and  piled  the  drifted  sand  in  the  fissures  of  the 
mountains.  The  rain,  which  now  descended  into  the  dark  and  nar- 
row vale  like  a  second  deluge,  soon  cooled  the  religious  frenzy  of 
the  Fire-TVorshippers,  and  they  fled  in  every  direction  for  shelter 
and  for  safety. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

THE     SUNKEN     K  0  C  K. 

We  kept  the  khanja  as  much  as  possible  on  the  Yemen  side  of  the 
Shab,  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  shot ;  there  was  little  or  no  wdnd, 
and  the  sails  of  matting  were  so  torn  as  to  be  useless,  therefore  our 
only  plan  was  to  let  this  clumsy  craft  drift  down  the  stream,  which 
was  flooded  like  a  mountain  torrent  by  the  contributions  of  a  thou- 
sand little  runnels.  In  some  places  it  was  red  as  blood  from  the 
effects  of  the  recent  storm  ;  in  others,  it  was  so  pellucid  and  clear, 
that  in  its  deepest  pools  we  could  see,  amid  beds  of  scarlet  rock,  of 
golden  sand  and  snow-white  shells,  the  little  fish  shooting  to  and  fro 
on  their  silver  coloured  fins. 

The  cool  atmosphere  of  the  river  soon  revived  Cecil  from  her  faint, 
and  she  rested  with  her  head  upon  my  knees.  By  this  time  Fred 
and  I  were  pulling  as  men  can  oidy  pull  when  life  depends  upon 
their  exertions.  Our  speed  was  great,  and  our  boat  shot  on  like 
an  arrow;  but  the  soldiers  of  Ali  Badr  ursred  their  swifter  drome- 
daries alon^  the  sedgy  banks,  and  frequently  got  ahead  of  us.  On 
this  they  dismounted,  made  their  cattle  kneel,  and  fired  their  brass 
shutemaiils,  but  being  ill-directed,  the  balls  fell  either  astern  or  into 
the  opposite  bank,  and  for  more  than  three  miles  down  the  foam- 
covered  stream  we  held  on  our  way  untouched,  at  one  time  between 
banks  of  impending  rock,  at  others,  between  groves  of  beautiful  palms 
or  sedges,  where  the  jowlies,  and  wild  sugar-cane  were  mingled 
together. 

Meanwhile,  clouds  floated  across  the  blue  sky,  and  the  cool  breez« 
shook  the  sombre  palms  and  li^ht -leaved  oran<je  groves ;  the  niglit 
became  dark,  and  the  moon's  silver  crescent,  diminished  almost  to 
thread,  lingered  on  the  verge  of  the  landscape,  as  we  swept  on  to- 
wards the  Indian  Ocean — then  nearly  seventy  great  Arabian  miles 
distant. 
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The  gnmtino:  of  the  swift  dromedaries,  the  shrill  techir,  the  "Allah 
AckbaH"  of  tneir  riders,  the  red  blaze  and  sharp  report  of  match- 
lock and  shutemaul,  as  they  followed  us  along  the  noi-them  bank  of 
the  stream,  were  incessant ;  but  either  by  the  goodness  of  Provi- 
dence or  the  badness  of  their  aim  the  shot  never  yet  came  near  us ; 
and  we  were  beginning  to  hope  that  we  might  tire  them  out — thougli 
we  knew  that  dromedaries  will  sometimes  travel  for  six  days  without 
rest — when,  suddenly,  there  was  a  violent  shock ;  the  frail  khanja 
parted  in  fragments  beneath  us,  and  I  found  myself  struggling  in 
the  dark  river,  with  one  arm  around  Cecil  and  the  other^  clinging 
to  a  fragment  of  the  Iiall-simken  rock,  on  which  OTU-  boat  had  so 
fatally  foundered. 

Langley  was  swept  past  us,  but  caught  some  of  the  long  tough 
jovrlies,  and  gained  the  solid  bank  of  the  stream,  from  whence  he 
called  aloud — for  he  was  onlv  twelve  yards  off — to  let  Cecil  cling  to 
me,  while  I  swam  to  the  drooping  sedges.  "'Quick,"  he  ad^ed, 
*'  for  the  love  of  Heaven — they  are  not  a  pistol-shot  from  us,  but  we 
may  conceal  ourselves  among  the  canes." 

I  did  as  he  desired,  and  flung  myself  off  by  my  feet,  s^^"imming 
hard  against  the  stream,  while  my  precious  burden  clung  to  me, 
and  while,  for  further  security,  I  grasped  a  fold  of  her  dress  in  my 
teeth.  Fortunately,  I  had  not  to  swim  far,  and  I  caught  the  green 
jowiies  just  when  every  energy  was  departing  out  of  my  limbs'^  and 
I  could  not  have  struck  another  stroke,  even  for  Cecil !  The  hope 
of  concealment  was  vain,  for  Fred  had  scarcely  pulled  us  out  of  the 
stream,  vrhen  the  Ai'abs  were  around  us  with  brandished  weapons, 
and  my  tlu'oat  was  grasped  by  the  left  hand  of  Osman  Oglou,  while 
the  other  placed  the  point  of  his  sabre  to  my  neck. 

'•'  0  Cecil — my  beloved  Cecil !"  said  I,  in  despair,  "  spare  her, 
in  the  name  of  your  Prophet,  spare  her !" 

"  Thou  speakest  of  the  Prophet !"  said  Osman  Oglou,  with  scorn ; 
"  a  dog  who  has  dishonoured  the  holy  imaum,  cast  dii't  upon  his 
beard,  and  violated  the  sanctity  of  the  seragho." 

"  Hog,"  added  Ali  Badr,  savagely  smiting  me  on  the  mouth  with 
the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  covermg  me  with  blood;  "call  upon  the 
false  god  of  the  Faringi,  and  see  if  he  will  save  thee  now  !"' 

The  sublime  resignation  of  Cecil  was  far  from  my  breast  at  that 
bitter  moment,  and  my  whole  wish  was  to  have  a  pair  of  loaded 
pistols  at  the  service  of  these  dark  barbarians. 

'■'ilay  the  white  leprosy  of  Xaaman  be  on  thee,"  added  Ali  Badr, 
aciministering  a  shnilar  blow  to  Langley,  who  was  strongly  grasped 
by  several  Arabs,  "  for  thou  hast  given  us  a  long  and  arclucus  ride ; 
but,  oh,  knave  of  a  Kafir,  thou  shalt  rue  in  bitterness  the  deeds  of 
that  night  of  fire  at  Hesn-al-Mouliabib !  A  terrible  punishment 
awaits  you  both,  and  all  men  shall  hear  of  it,  from  Sana  to  Istam- 
boul,  for  the  suitan  has  sworn  to  become  a  drinker  of  blood — the 
blood  of  tiie  Faringi> ;  and  I  know  tliat  in  cruelty  he  will  surpass 
even  Adoni  Bczek,  who  cut  the  thumbs  off  seventy  kings  oi  Asia, 
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and  who  boiled  children  aKve  in  cauldrons.  Thus,  all  the  Kafirs  at 
Aden  shall  share  in  the  punishment  of  your  crimes." 

"  Mahmoud  Ali  Badr,"  said  I,  imploringly,  as  I  pointed  to  CecU, 
who  had  now  sunk  in  a  stupor  on  the  bank,  "yoa  are  a  soldier,  and 
may  know  compassion,  when  this  base  negro  who  grasps  my  tliroat, 
call  know  it  not.  Be  kind  to  her,  and  may  your  house  be  ever  pros- 
perous in  peace  and  valiant  in  war." 

"She  is  the  slave  of  the  sultan's  pleasure,"  replied  Mahmoud, 
sulkily,  "  and  thus  we  are  all  the  slaves  of  her ;  so  be  assured  she 
will  meet  with  kindness.  Well  would  it  be  for  thee  and  thy  comrade 
were  you  but  half  as  safe  from  peril  or  the  chief  strangler's  fingers." 

"  Should  we  not  pick  out  their  eyes,  lest  they  escape  ?"  said 
Osman,  pricking  his  black  paw  with  the  point  ot  the  sword. 

"  Wallah,  good  advice,  certainly,"  answered  several  of  the  Arabs, 
who  were  re-loading  their  matchlocks  and  pistols:  "what  sayest  thou, 
Ali  Badr  ?     It  will  save  us  all  further  trouble  and  care." 

"  Captain  Mahmoud,"  said  I,  while  my  heart  sank  at  the  terrible 
suggestion,  "  we  have  eaten  bread  and  salt  together — have  you  for- 
gotten that?" 

"Silence — Kafir — dog  I"  said  Osman,  shakmg  me  furiously,  "for 
thee  it  matters  little  ;  thy  lamp  will  soon  be  out.  Barek  allah !  ^ky 
star  shall  shine  no  more.    But  speak,  nakib,  shall  we  blind  them  ?" 

"Not  until  the  sultan  has  seen  them,"  replied  Badr  ;  "'we  must 
show  them  whole  and  well,  if  possible,  that  they  may  the  better 
endure  whatever  it  is  his  pleasure  to  infiict." 

"  Captain  Mahmoud,"  said  I,  for  I  hoped  that  much  might  be  won 
from  the  better  feelings  of  this  young  Arab,  "desire  this  ruffian  to 
take  his  hand  from  my  throat." 

"'  Silence,"  cried  Osman  Oglou,  with  a  terrible  frown ;  "  ruffian, 
indeed  !  thy  mother  was  the  mother  of  asses." 

"Release  him,  Osman,"  said  Ali  Badr,  "but  let  them  be  bound 
together  by  cords ;  place  the  slave  in  her  chest,  and,  in  the  name  of 
the  Prophet,  let  us  depart  for  the  first  of  cities,  where  their  blood 
shall  soon  sprinkle  the  market-place  of  the  universe.  Lead  on  to 
Sana!" 

"  So  be  it,"  growled  Osman,  sheathing  his  sword  with  undisguised 
reluctance ;  "  bring  cords  and  bind  them,  the  misbegotten  and  the 
unblest ;  may  their  fathers'  tombs  be  defiled  and  their  homes  be  de- 
solate ;  but  old  Yacoob,  the  diviner,  was  right ;  we  undertook  this 
expedition  in  a  lucky  hour." 

"  I  would  give  a  thousand  guineas  to  be  with  this  black  scoundrel 
where  none  could  separate  us,  and  with  only  a  good  cane  or  a 
hunting-whip  in  my  hand,"  said  Fred,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  as  he  wiped 
the  blood  from  his  lips;  "it  would  be  a  glorious  satisfaction  to  break 
every  bone  in  his  cowardly  body." 

Tiie  Arabs  now  stripped  and'robbed  us  of  everything,  even  to  our 
shirts  and  boots,  leavmg  us  only  a  wTetched  cummerbund.  The 
sensibility  conduced  by  civilization,  and  the  natural  repugnance  to 
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appearinsr  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity,  became  somewhat  lessened  in 
a  country  v.liere  all  the  slaves  and  peasants  wear  only  the  turban 
and  cummerbund,  but  I  had  great  fear  that  the  change  might  have  a 
fatal  effect  upon  Laugley,  whose  frame  was  not  so  strongly  formed 
or  so  hardy  as  miue.^  During  this  barbarous  stripping,  the  Ai-abs 
discovered  in  his  breast  a  locket  containing  a  miniature  of  his  mother 
and  the  haii-  of  his  sisters,  and  notwithstanding  his  most  touching 
entreaties  that  they  would  leave  him  this  trinket,  his  wishes  were 
treated  with  contempt,  and  Black  Osman.  who  believed  it  was  a 
talisman,  thrust  him  back  with  his  foot  and  spat  in  his  face. 

The  chest  into  which  Cecil  was  placed  was  a  covered  seat, 
strapped  upon  the  back  of  a  camel,  which  our  pursuers  had  brought 
for  the  especial  puii^ose,  as  they  had  never  believed  for  a  moment 
we  could  escape  them.  In  mute  despair*  she  stretched  her  hands  to 
me,  as  the  curtains  were  forcibly  di'awn  around  her  by  Osman' s  black 
eunuchs,  who  led  the  camel  away,  and  my  soul  seemed  to  depart  with 
its  burden.  Oh,  how  I  trembled  for  her  share  in  the  escape  from 
Hesn-al-Mouliabib ;  and  for  all  she  might  yet  endure  before  the 
death  which  I  firmly  believed  awaited'us  all  removed  her  from, 
further  pain. 

Langley  and  I  had  oui-  hands  tied  by  cords,  and  these  were 
secured  to  the  girth  of  Black  Osman's  saddle,  allowing  us  a  space  of 
about  six  feet  apart.  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  the  cavalcade  was 
put  in  motion,  and  the  march  began  about  midnight,  a  retrograde, 
and  to  us  most  dreadfid  march  towards  the  city  of  Sana.  Fred  and 
I  were  forced  to  proceed  on  foot,  while  our  escort  were  all  mounted, 
and  compelled  us  by  spurring  and  draggmg  our  ropes,  by  blows  from 
shafts  of  lances,  or,  as  m  three  instances,  sharp  pricks  from  the 
points  of  them,  to  keep  up  with  the  speed  at  which  they  rode ;  bur. 
exhausted  as  their  cattle  happily  were,  by  the  long  and  arduous  pur- 
suit, until  after  their  first  halt  we  found  no  great  difiiculty  in  walk- 
ing fast  enough  to  please  even  those  petty  but  malevolent  tyrants 
at  whose  caprice  and  mercy  our  evil  fortune  had  placed  us. 
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Next  day  the  hot  unclouded  sun  came  up  in  all  his  tropical  splen- 
dour from  the  burning  sands  that  lay  beyond  the  hills  of  Saba ;  the 
warm  wind  of  that  desert  tract  float  eel  tln-ough  the  valley  of  the 
Shab  ;  the  citron  and  orange  groves  shook  theii"  light  foliage,  and 
the  heavy  leaves  of  the  solemn  palm  were  lifted  on  their  jointed 
stems ;  the  monkeys  (the  tribe  of  Ad)  skipped  from  rock  to  rock, 
and  the  brave  eagle  was  soaring  into  the  wide  blue  sky  as  we 
recommenced  our  melancholy  march  towards  the  capitrA  of  th^i 
imaum. 
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Our  hearts  were  sad  and  downcast,  and  oppressed  by  mournful  fore- 
bodings of  tlie  future. 

Fatigue  and  defeat  had  nearly  broken  our  spirit,  and  even  hope 
was  leading  us.  Langley  and  I  trod  on  side  by  side  in  silence. 
We  endured  great  tliii-st,  conduced  by  our  past  excitement  and 
present  toil,  liaving  to  march  so  fast  to  keep  up  with  Arabs  well- 
mounted  on  swift  horses  and  ambling  di-omedaries ;  but  I  suffered 
yet  greater  misery  when  I  thought  of  all  that  was  to  be  endured 
by  Cecil.  Pang  succeeded  pang,  till  reflection  became  one  con- 
tinued pain.  I  strove  in  vain  to  pierce  the  future,  and  believed 
"that  without  doubt,  as  soon  as  we  reached  Sana,  Ered's  fate 
and  rame  were  sealed,  and  that  Cecil  would  be  agaiu  consigned 
to  that  detestable  seragHo,  her  prison. 

The  blows  and  goadings,  the  taunts  and  maledictions  we  re- 
ceived from  our  captors  were  incessant ;  and  nothing  saved  us 
from  more  severe  maltreatment  but  the  presence  of  Mahmoud 
Ali  Badr,  who  rode  at  the  head  of  the  troop,  and  looked  round 
from  time  to  time  to  repress  the  more  unusual  ebullitions  of  re- 
ligious rancour.  It  was  indeed  a  mercy  that  we  were  not  left  utterly 
to  the  care  of  Osman  Oglou. 

For  many  miles  Langley  and  I  marched  on  thus,  bareheaded,  un- 
shaven, and  denuded  of  clothincr ;  we  were  silent,  for  each  was  full 
of  his  own  bitter  thoughts.  AVliether  Fred  was  reflecting  on  the 
loss  of  Aniina,  on  his  friends  at  the  regiment,  on  the  happy  and 
splendid  English  home,  from  which  he  was  about  to  be  cut  off  for 
ever,  I  know  not,  for  I  never  inquu'cd.  I  had  no  home  to  sorrow 
for — no  far-away  friends  to  regret,  my  comrades  of  "  the  Queen's 
Own"  excepted,  and  they,  I  knew,  might  soon  forget  us  amid  other 
scenes  and  faces ;  our  names  would  disappear  from  the  Army  List, 
and  our  fate  become  a  regimental  tradition,  to  be  recurred  to  casually 
at  mess,  or  by  our  soldiers  as  they  chatted  at  night  round  the 
guard-room  lire.  My  whole  thoughts,  and  all  my  interest — all  my 
soul — were  concentrated  in  the  idea  of  Cecil  and  her  danger  ;  and 
my  bosom  swelled  with  a  bitteniess  that  has  no  parallel,  as  I  thought 
of  the  present  or  the  past,  of  all  that  was  once,  of  aU  that  Wiis  now, 
and,  under  a  more  fortunate  star,  of  all  that  might  have  been. 

Though  so  many  years  had  elapsed  since  first  I  loved  and  had 
been  separated  from  her,  years  that  were  an  eteniity  to  a  lover, 
my  regard  had  never  duninislied,  her  image  had  never  been  for- 
goltep ;  aud  now,  when  we  were  crushed  and  encompassed  by 
misfortune,  no  language  can  tell  how  I  loved,  how  I  revered  her, 
my  own  Cecil !  Her  presence,  her  idea,  and  her  name,  were  woven 
with  every  early  wish  and  aspiration;  thus  Heaven  only  knows 
how  deeply  that  dear  love  was  impressed  on  my  boyish  heart,  with 
the  impress  that  could  never  fade  whUe  life  remained.  One  alone 
knew,  how  in  secrecy  and  solitude  I  had  mused  over  many  a  pretty 
nothing' and  winning  turn  of  mamitr,  over  the  sweetness  of  those 
dear  dark  e^^es,  and  the  kiud  accents  of   that  remembered  voice 
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I  once  thought  would  never  again    gladden  me  in   this  weary 
world. 

!Now,  for  a  third,  and  too  probably  the  last  time,  we  were  about 
to  be  separated,  and  ^\-ith  the  whirl  of  these  terrible  thoughts,  and 
the  hot  fierce  rays  of  the  soaring  sun  darting  on  my  uncovered  head, 
I  feared  greatly  that  madness,  a  coup-de-soleil,  or  some  equally 
frightful  catastrophe  might  soon  end  all  my  woes  and  her  mo^ 
slender  chance  of  escape  together. 

These  thoughts  I  could  no  longer  suppress,  and  spoke  to  Langley 
of  my  early  passion  for  Cecil,  our  separation  twice  before,  and  though 
he  felt  the  loss  of  the  innocent  Arabian  girl  more  keenly  than  I 
could  have  believed  possible  in  one  of  his  gay  and  volatde  temperament, 
he  kindly  endeavoured  to  console  and  draw  me  from  present  affliction, 
by  referring  alternately  to  the  past  and  to  the  future, 

*'  I  always  admired  a  pair  of  young  lovers,"  said  he ;  "  there  is 
something  so  charming  in  a  first  passion,  when  a  man  is  young,  and 
*  womanhood  is  in  the  flush/  in  the  love  of  a  boy  for  a  pretty 
girl." 

"  Yes,  beheve  me,  dear  Langley,"  said  I  sadly,  *'  though  often 
stigmatized  as  foUy,  it  is  more  frequently  the  dearest  and  deepest  of 
all  loves,  and  the  longest  remembered,  the  love  of  a  brother  and  a 
sister,  or  of  a  cousin  for  a  cousm,  with  a  keener  tie,  and  being  the 
first  and  most  strongly  impressed  upon  the  young  heart,  is  the  most 
tender  and  most  true"  Ah,  Tred,  if  you  knew  all  the  unspeakable 
tenderness  stirred  within  me  by  the  tone  of  Cecil's  voice,  fsfrer  oui 
long  separation !  It  is  like  the  old  song  that  hushed  us  o  ?leep, 
long,  long  ago ;  it  goes  to  my  mmost  heart ;  I  have  drunk  n  every 
word — I  have  closed  my  eyes  when  she  spoke,  and  striven  to  ueiieve 
that  we  were  but  a  boy  and  girl  again ;  that  the  woods  of  Aikendean 
shook  their  summer  leaves  above  us,  and  that  the  mountain  bum 
brawled  beside  them;  that  my  old  father's  manse,  with  its  ivied 
chimneys,  and  the  village  ku-k  with  its  grey  walls  were  near,  and  that 
ten  dreary  years  of  sorrow  and  separation  had  never  passed  but  ia 
a  hideous  dream.  God  help  us ! — would  that  it  were  indeed  a 
dream !" 

The  heat  became  intense ;  vre  were  drenched  in  perspiration ;  a 
mortal  agony  was  conduced  by  thirst  and  lassitude ;  and  when 
eagerly  we  reached  a  wayside  well,  we  were  not  allowed  to  drink  till 
every  Arab,  negro,  horse  and  dromedary  had  quenched  their  thkst-, 
and  then  we  were  permitted  to  stoop  on  our  fettered  hands  to  quaff 
the  hot  sandy  puddle,  till  the  butt-end  of  the  lance  was  again  em- 
ployed unsparuigly  to  goad  us  on.  I  had  one  consolation,  that  Cecd 
travelled  with  more  bodily  ease,  and  that  cur  sufferings  were  unknown 
to  her. 

Heavens  !  Iiow  my  blood  boiis  when  I  think  of  the  cruelty  and 
insults  to  which  we  were  subjected,  especially  by  the  black  eunuchs 
of  Osman  Oglou.  The  wound  I  had  inflicted  on  his  square  nasal 
protuberance  during  our  conflict  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  v.'as  an 
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additional  incentive  for  him  to  hate  me :  and  Ail  Badr  frequently 
gibed  him  bv  sayinsr, 

"  Poor  Osman !  now  thou  art  stigrmatized  on  the  nose,  like  Al 
Walid,  ^ho  fought  at  the  battle  of  Bedr." 

Tliis  reierence  to  his  wound  (for  a  slash  on  the  nose  has  been  con- 
sidered a  mark  of  iiruominy  ever  since  Al  TValid  Ibn  al  Moghiera, 
the  inveterate  foe  of  Mahomed,  had  his  face  disfigured  at  the  fight  of 
Bedr,  thirteen  hundred  years  ago,)  always  filled  the  black  eunuch 
with  rage,  and  he  ground  his  teeth  while  he  surveyed  me,  and  could 
scarcely  %rithhold  the  point  of  his  spear  from  my  breast. 

Anxiety  for  the  fate  of  Amina,  the  recent  excitement  we  had  un- 
dergone, our  frequent  immersions,  and  Tne  burning  heat  which  now 
succeeded  the  recent  rains,  all  acting  together  on  the  mind  and  body 
of  Laiigley,  produced  a  dangerous  fever,  which  in  three  hours  pros- 
trated aU  his  energies.  He  complained  of  acute  pains  in  Ms  head 
and  loins,  with  an  oppressive  weariness  in  the  limbs,  and  (notwith- 
standing the  fiery  state  of  the  atmosphere)  of  a  coldness  in  his 
hands  and  feet.  Then  came  a  great  sickness,  with  sliivering  and  fits 
that  amounted  to  paroxysms.  As  each  of  these  possessed  him  I 
t\  ought  he  would  have  died,  and  implored  Ali  Badr  to  place  some 
ccvering  over  him,  as  he  lay  on  the  arid  plain  near  Alac,  exposed  to 
a  burning  sun,  while  the  listless  Arabs  sat  on  their  saddles  gazing  in 
sullen  curiosity  on  his  sufferings.  But  no  covering  was  given,  not 
even  a  handkerchief  or  a  shawl.  One  more  merciful  than  his  fellows 
T)laced  a  leathern  bottle  of  water  (milk-wann  by  the  march)  to  liis 
lips,  and  I  spread  the  broad  leaves  of  a  wild  plant  that  grew  near 
over  his  face  and  breast,  to  shield  them  from  the  hot  rays  of  the 
vertical  sun ;  but  I  could  only  proaire  such  as  grew  -vvithm  arm's 
length,  being  secured  tc  the  sufferer  by  a  strong  rope. 

At  this  time  I  forgot  my  OT\-n  sufferings  and  danger,  for  it  made 
my  heart  ache  to  see'  this 'highbred  English  gentleman — one  reared 
in  the  lap  of  luxury  and  ease — ^my  dear  friend  and  brave  brother 
officer,  lying  \vrithing  on  the  ground  in  this  unheeded  agony,  and 
thus  degraded  and  abused. 

After  the  second  or  third  paroxysm  had  passed  away  and  con- 
sciousness returned,  the  prick  of  a  spear  was  again  applied,  as  a 
framing  to  march,  and  again  our  toil  began ;  but  now  the  dromedary 
»vhich  earned  Cecil,  and  which  was  guarded  by  the  eunuchs  (for  she 
was  their  peculiar  care),  was  far  in  front.  Langley  moaned  mourn- 
fully and  clung  to  my  arm  for  support ;  and  I  was  happy  that  ray 
harder  culture  or  native  strength  enabled  me  to  succour  him,  and 
thus  for  the  incredible  distance  of  twenty  great  Arabian  miles  we 
trod  on  till  nightfall.  About  that  time,  when  near  a  castle  of  the 
^Vrabs,  he  cried  aloud, 

"  Heaven  help  me,  for  now  I  can  endure  no  more  !"  and  throwing 
up  his  hands,  fell  to  the  ground  in  despair. 

Though  I  was  scarcely  able  to  stand,  Osman  Oglou  forced  me  to  , 
take  him  on  my  back,  and  thus  loaded  to  stagger  into  the  fort,  whe» 
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the  rope  wliicK  bound  us,  was  replaced  by  a  fetter  of  iron,  tliat  con- 
fined us  within  seven  feet  of  each  other,  and  thus  secured,  wc  were 
thrust  into  a  damp  and  naked  vault,  on  the  floor  of  which  lay  a 
little  straw.  I  gathered  it  all  into  one  place,  and  laying  poor 
Langley  down  on  it,  placed  his  head  upon  my  knees  for  a  pillow, 
and  setting  my  back  against  the  hard  stone  waU,  endeavoured  to 
compose  and  arrange  my  thoughts,  as  the  darkness  deepened  round 
us,  and  one  by  one  the  stars,  each  in  succession  new,  peeped  from 
the  blue  sky  through  the  smaU  grated  aperture,  which  admitted  air 
by  night,  and  Hght  and  air  by  day.  I  knew  not  whether  Cecil  was 
in  the  same  fortress,  as  I  had  lost  sjght  of  her  dromedary  about 
dusk.  She  was  gone  novr,  and  I  could  feel  the  charm  of  her 
presence  no  more ! 

Langley  endeavoured  to  sleep,  but  the  cold  aguish  shiverings 
'which  came  over  him  were  incessant,  and  I  had  no  warm  or 
sootliing  draught  to  offer  him,  nothing  but  the  cold  and  half- 
stagnant  water  of  a  dirty  jar  ;  and  now  indeed  T  began  to  despair 
of  his  life.  After  a  long  and  most  melancholy  silence,  broken  only 
by  a  long-drawn  sigh,  or  his  moanings,  he  said — '■ 

"  Hilton — my  dear  feUovr,  where  are  you  ?'' 

'•' Here,  here,  beside  you,  Fred;  what  can  I  do  for  you?" 

'•'  Nothing ;  you  have  done  aU  you  could ;  God  l^less  you,  poor 
Fl-auk ;  I  wiU  not  trouble  you  long  now." 

"Eor  Heaven's  sake,  dear  Langley,  do  not  say  so !"  said  I,  implor- 
ingly, while  my  heart  swelled  anew. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  figiu-es  we  saw  in  the  well  r"  he  asked  in 
a  low  whisper. 

"Figures!"  I  repeated,  as  a  terrible  recollection  flashed  upon 
me. 

"  Yes — two  men  chained  together,  and  one  of  them  lying  dead. 
Oh^  Hilton,  that  strange  vision  is  about  to  be  verified  to-night." 

I  cannot  describe  the  horror  with  which  these  words  inspired 
me.  I  took  poor  Langley's  trembling  hands  in  mine,  and  found 
them  clammy  and  cold  as  icicles :  but  I  could  not  see  his  face,  for 
the  vault  was  then  as  dark  as  the  tomb  to  wliicli  he  seemed  fast 
fastening. 


CHAPTER  LX^n[. 

DELIRIUM. 

This  long,  and  seemingly  interminable  night  of  sorrow  and  horror 
passed  away,  and  the  grey  light  of  morning  begrni  to  struggle 
through  the  barred  aperture  of  the  vault.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
fatigue  we  had  endured,  1  had  never  closed  an  eye,  nor  felt  inclined 
to  do  so  ;  and  the  mornmg  sun  when  he  rose  from  iiis  bed  beyond 
the  Lidian  Sea,  found  me  feverish  and  sleepless,  as  wh.en  he  had 
sunk  beyond  the  land  of  the  pilgrimage. 
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Poor  Fred  Langley  was  still  alive  ;  but  sinking  fast.  The  smallest 
atteution  to  his  comfort — the  smallest  medical  aid,  such  as  one  may- 
meet  vriih.  among  civilized  men,  might  liave  saved  him ;  but  here  the 
jormer  was  withheld,  and  the  latter  was  not  to  be  found,  and  as  his 
disea-se  was  exasperated  by  agony  of  mind  and  the  combined  horrors 
of  our  situation,  the  life  of  my  poor  young  friend  was  ebbing 
rapidly. 

By  this  time  he  had  ceased  to  moan  for  water ;  but  his  mouth  was 
black  and  parched,  and  his  teeth  were  fearfuHv  visible ;  his  eyes  were 
protruding  and  haggard;  his  cheek  hot,  pale,  and  hollow.  Each 
succeeding  paroxysm  and  cold  shivering  was  more  violent  and  more 
convulsive  than  the  last ;  each  continued  longer,  and  consequentlj 
left  him  weaker  and  to  all  appearance  nearer  death. 

"  My  poor  Hilton,"  said  he,  kindly,  "  from  my  soul  I  pity  you — a 
prisoner — Cecil  gone — Amina  lost — myself  dying !  You  will  be  very 
lonely  when  I  am  away ;  and  who  will  tell  my  dear  mother — my 
sisters  ; — and  who  the  regiment  of  all  this  ?" 

My  tears  fell  fast  upon  liis  cold  hands,  but  I  could  make  no  reply. 

"My  dear  mother's  miniature,  and  the  locket  too  !"  said  he,  inco- 
herently ;  "  the  locket  ^vith  tlie  hair  of  Lucy,  Dora,  and  dear  little 

Fanny — ^to  be  in  possession  of  that  black  wolf ! Hilton, 

if  you  are  spared  to  reach  the  regiment,  wHl  you  remember  what  I 
say  ?  Send  my  sword  and  epaulettes  to  my  mother ;  keep  my  watch 
and  ring  to  remind  you  of  old  tiaies,  and  how  Fred  Langley  loved  you 
— (oh,  what  am  I  talking  about ;  the  Arabs  have  them  both  !)  Give 
Montague  my  riditig-whip  with  the  gold  handle ;  give  Popkins  my 
flute — (poor  feUow,  how  often  I  have  made  fun  with  him  !)  and  give 
every  one  something,  not  forgetting  O'Hara,  the  colonel,  for  he  is  the 
best  of  good  fellows;  and  I  don't  Hke  my  goods  and  chattels 
auctioned  over  the  drum-head.     Can  you  remember  this  ?" 

"  I  will  endeavour  to  do  so." 

"  You  must — you  must !  How  strange  that  the  prediction  of  that 
woman  shotild  come  true  ?" 

Then  his  mind  wandered  agaiu  to  Amina,  for  the  dread  of  dying- 
without  freeing,  sa^iiig,  or  once  more  beholding  her,  was  as  strong- 
within  him  as  his  sorrow  and  reluctance  to  leave  me  alone  in  this 
land  of  privation  and  danger.  After  being  long  sUent,  a  faint  shiver 
passed  over  his  face,  the  eyes  turned  upward,  and  the  jaw  fell !  I 
covered  my  eyes  with  my  liands,  and  my  heart  seemed  rising  to  my 
mouth,  as  the  terrible  con\-iction  came  over  me  that  he  was  dead,  and 
I  indeed — alone  !  most  fearfully  alone,  for  I  was  chained  to  his  body. 

Springing  up  and  crying  for  aid  in  English,  I  suddenly  rushed 
towai'ds  the  door,  but  in  doing  so  dragged  the  body  off  the  straw  by 
the  chain  which  secured  us  togetlier.  I  beat  with  my  bare  hands  on 
the  strong  barrier,  and  cried  aloud  for  help,  beseeching  those  who 
might  hear  me  to  come,  and  using  every  phrase  and  fashion  of  speech 
that  misht  move  an  Arab  heart,"  The  noise  1  made  found  hearersj 
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for  footsteps  rang  in  the  passages,  and  I  heard  the  fastenings  of  the 
door  undone. 

I  clasped  my  hands,  and  gazed  alternately  at  the  hateM  barrier 
and  the  silent  body. 

'•'Heaven  be  thanked/"'  I  thought,  "  aid  comes,  and  it  may  not  be 
too  late,  even  yet !'"' 

The  door  opened,  and  the  black  face  and  shining  eyes  of  Osman 
Oglou  were  before  me.  Had  a  cobra  capeUa  appeared,  I  could  not 
liave  sjirunk  back  with  more  aversion  than  I  did  from  this  malignant 
negro,  who,  like  all  persons  of  his  class  and  position,  regarded  other 
men  witli  hatred,  envj,  and  malevolence.  He  coldly  sur\-eyed  the 
scene  before  him  for  a  moment,  as  if  gloating  upon  it ;  for  we  were 
then  as  low  as  Oriental  t\Tanny  could  wish  us — couiined  in  a  bare 
vault — nude,  or  nearly  so,  and  chained  together — the  Living  and  the 
dead. 

•'  Art  thou  mad,  fellow,  to  make  all  tliis  hideous  noise  ?'"'"  he  asked ; 
"  knowest  thou  not  that  we  slit  the  tongues  of  the  noisy,  and  that 
nothing  prevents  me  from  slitting  thine  but  the  necessity  of  setting 
thee  whole  and  sound  before  the  sultan,  to  be  the  better  able  to 
endure  what  it  may  be  his  pleasure  to  inliict,'"' 

"  Mv  friend  is  dvmg — '*' 

-WeUr'\ 

"  -S'ay,  he  is  dead — yet  I  called  for  aid '" 

"Aid  for  the  dead  r"  said  Osman,  with  a  grin  that  spread  from  ear 
to  ear,  as  he  stepped  forward  a  pace  ;  "  Katir.  thou  art  mad  indeed. 
All  the  \-irtues  in  the  three  phials  of  Lckman  would  not  restore  him 
now.  Hah !  so  the  soul  of  this  unbeliever  is  indeed  in  the  pit  of 
Borhut." 

As  he  said  this,  his  square  nostrils  (across  which  there  was  a  long 
black  patch)  distended,  and  his  eyes  rolled  with  rancorous  hatred ;  he 
raised  his  foot  to  spurn  the  lifeless  body,  but  I  threw  myself  between, 
and  cried, 

'-'Dare  to  do  so,  scoundrel;  dare  to  do  this  indignity,  and  I  will 
strangle  you  where  you  stand  !'"' 

He  di-ew  back,  with  his  hand  on  liis  jambea  ;  spat  a  mouthful  of 
opium  full  in  my  face,  and  liastily  retired,  closing  and  securing  the 
strong  door  bcliind  liim. 

The  conflicting  emotions  that  arritated  me,  the  toil  I  had  under- 
gone, the  malaria  of  the  pkce  in  ^^^ch  I  vras  confined,  the  want  of 
sleep,  and  total  deprivation  of  all  rest  for  mind  and  body,  were  now 
beginiiing  to  act  upon  me  severely.  I  felt  a  giddiness  coming  over 
rnc,  and  it  seemed  as  if  tlie  vault  swam  round,  for  I  followed  with  my 
eye  the  circular  motion  of  the  grated  window,  as  if  fearing  to  lose 
sight  of  it.  I  lifted  f  red's  body,  which  was  yet  warm,  upon  "the  heap 
of  straw  i  I  tore  a  shred  from  my  cummerbund  to  bind  up  the  head 
and  jaw,  and  seated  myself  beside  it.  Then  it  seemed  as  if  a  dark- 
ness—a gloom— studdecl  however  by  a  thousand  sparkling  spots, 
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descended  over  me,  and  a  stupor  took  possession  of  all  my  shattered 
faculties. 

I  was  delirious ;  I  talked  to  poor  Fred,  and  to  myself. 

I  saw  before  me  old  faces,  and  the  incidents  of  other  times.  I  was 
with  Cecil  at  home  in  the  drawing-room  at  Fairy-bank  ;  she  was  seated 
at  the  piano,  and  I  tm-ned  over  the  leaves  of  her  music ;  we  laughed 
and  talked  gady  as  we  were  wont  to  do,  in  those  bright  days  of  lieed- 
less  youth  and  cloudless  hiippiness;  I  saw  the  pretty  village  of 
Aikendean,  smiling  among  its  woods  in  the  sunlit  glen  below,  as'hand 
in  hand  and  with  oui'  yoimg  hearts  full  of  the  purest  joy,  we  rambled 
together  by  the  brawHng  burn :  anon  the  scene  changed,  and  the 
wild  sea  whirled  round  me,  dark,  fierce,  and  strong ;  a  piece  of  wreck 
floated  past — it  was  that  terrible  fragment  of  the  Famliarn  Castle 
which  had  caused  such  consternation  in  my  heart,  near  the  isle  of 
Abdul  Kuria.  Then  my  company  of  soldiers  hovered  before  me  ;  I 
saw  their  weU-known  faces — their  scarlet  uniforms  and  white  belts ; 
and  then  came  other  visions,  all  wavering,  vague,  and  indistinct. 

Day  came,  and  night  succeeded. 

Day  came  again,  and  stiU  I  was  conscious  of  being  chained  to 
Langley's  body ;  the  limbs  had  become  rigid,  shrunken,  white,  and 

fhastly  :  muscle,  bone,  and  sinew  were  feariuUy  visible,  and  hideous 
ies  and  creeping  things  rested  in  sv.-arms  alternately  upon  it,  and 
the  pot  of  rice  that  stood  untouched  between  us.  At  times  I  thought 
that  the  body  moved  and  the  face  smiled — that  the  eyes  opened  and 
shut :  but  I  knew  that  my  senses  were  leaving  me  ! 

Ideas  of  the  heat  of  the  cHmate  and  of  the  rapid  decomposition  of 
all  dead  matter  floated  clearly  enouorh  before  me,  and  I  can  never 
portray  the  new  hon-or  tliey  occasioned. 

I  sat  Avith  faoe  averted  from  the  dreadful  sight  of  my  decaying 
friend,  and  shuddered  when  some  of  those  insects  that  hovered  on  his 
pallid  face  and  limbs,  crawled  over  mine.  I  lost  all  consciousness  of 
time,  for  many  days  and  nights  seemed  to  pass,  which,  I  am  now  con- 
scious, could  not  have  passed ;  the  air  became  as  if  loaded  with 
poison ;  a  cloud  was  ever  around  me,  and  through  that  cloud  black 
Osman's  hateful  visage  grinned  at  times.  An  oppressive  sense  of 
poor  dead  Langley's  presence  was  ever  about  me,  and  I  now  believed 
that  his  remains  had  reached  that  awful  stage  of  decay  which  living 
men  can  seldom,  perhaps  never  behold  :  and  now  my  brain  seemed  to 

tum,  and  a  deep,  deep  sleep  descended  upon  me 

I  must  have  been  long  delirious,  but  cannot  say  for  what  length  of 
time. 

On  recovering,  I  was  lying  upon  the  straw  in  a  comer  of  the 
vault,  and  on  rising,  found  my  chain  was  free  and  that  it  rattled 
loosely.  Fearfully  I  looked  round,  but  save  myself  the  vault  was 
empty.  Lang  ey's  body  had  been  removed,  and  I  struggled  in  vaia 
to  arrange  my  thoughts — to  separate  reality  from  the  wild  visions  of 
frenzy,  and  to  ascertain  whctlier  or  not  the  horrors  of  the  past  days 
and  nights  were  veritable  and  real,  or  the  mere  results  of  an  over- 
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heated  fancy.  No  trace  of  mv  friend's  body  remained ;  the  pure 
morning  air'^streamed  tlii-ongli  the  barred  apeitnre  into  the  bare  bleak 
yault,  and  the  rising  Mind  stin-ed  the  straw  on  which  I  lay. 

I  drew  the  loose  chain  towards  me,  and  long  and  sadly  pondered 
over  the  circular  fetter  which  had  enclosed  the  wrist  of  as  brave  a 
gentleman  as  ever  wore  the  uniform  of  '"'  the  Queen's  Own."  I  then 
wondered  where  his  grave  lay ;  if  it  was  in  a  green  place,  or  among 
the  yellow  sand,  and  wliether  my  own  would  be  made  beside  it.  But 
perhaps  he  had  never  been  entombed  at  all ! 

And  Cecil — wliere  now  was  she  ? — 

Several  days  and  nights  passed  wearily  and  monotonously  on.  I 
had  counted  every  stone  in  the  walls  and  every  nail  in  the  door  that 
lav  between  me  and  Cecil — between  me  and  exertion,  libertv,  an&. 
life! 

I  remembered  the  fate,  or  rather  the  mystery  which  involved  the 
disappearance  of  those  two  enteq)rLsing  officers,  Stoddart  and  Conolly, 
in  Bokhara.  I  remembered,  too,  a  terrible  story  told  m.e  by  a  brother 
ofiicer  of  the  Cv2nd  or  Wiltshii'e  Regiment,  of  his  finding  two  British 
officers  separately  confined  in  the  lowest  dungeons  of  a  hill  fort  in 
India  after  it  had  been  stormed  by  our  troops.  There  these  captives, 
who  were  returned  by  the  "Gazette"  as  "missing"  in  some  old  and  for- 
gotten engagement,  had  been  confined  for  years;  one  was  a  youth 
when  lie  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and  now  he  was  a  careworn  and 
middle-aged  man ;  the  other  had  been  a  major  in  the  prime  of  Kfe, 
and  now  he  was  in  extreme  old  age.  They  had  abnost  forgotten 
their  own  language  ;  they  were  reduced  to  Hving  skeletons,  and  over- 
grown with  hair.  For  forty  long  years  no  ray  of  hope  had  lighted 
their  solitude,  or  lessened  their  despair  for  the  loss  of  the  world,  and 
they  gazed  on  the  red  uniforms  of  their  deliverers  with  the  astonish- 
ment and  pei-plexity  of  savages,  for  their  minds  had  become  unliinged 
and  their  brains  unsettled.  Then  the  younger  man  wept,  and  the 
elder  smiled  ^vith  vacant  apathy. 

His  terrible  relation  was  ever  before  me ;  yet  I  did  not  dread  it, 
for  I  had  a  perfect  conviction  that  I  could  never  survive  for  years  as 
those  poor  men  had  done. 


CHAPTER  LX^TI. 
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One  morning  the  thunder  of  gongs  (Hke  the  roaring  of  wild  animals) 
and  the  clash  of  cymbals  announced  something  unusual,  and  the  old 
Arab,  who  kept  the  key  of  my  prison,  and  who  once  in  each  day 
brought  me  two  jars — one  filled  with  water,  and  the  otiier  with 
boiled  rice  or  dhourra,  which  I  ate  by  means  of  my  finders,  informed 
me  that  "  the  great  Rabd-al-Hoosi — the  friend  and  vizier  of  Solyman 
— the  Light  of  Wisdom,  and  Star  of  Piety,  had  come  to  convey  me  to 
Sana,  and  to  the  feet  of  the  holy  imaum." 
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This  sudden  arrival  of  my  coimtrvnian,  the  ex-ploughman  of 
St.  Rouan's,  led  mc  to  hope  that  somethiiig  might  be  done  to 
ameliorate  the  excessive  misery  of  mind  and  body  I  had  endured  and 
■was  still  enduring ;  but  I  vi'as  speedily  undeceived,  and  moreover 
surprised  and  shocked,  to  find  that  a  set  of  chains  wliich  he  had  hronfiht 
on  purpose,  were  linked  upon  me ;  and  that  Avithout  being  led  into 
liis  presence,  I  was  acquainted  by  my  old  keeper  that  at  daybreak 
next  morning  I  was  to  be  conveyed  towards  the  capital.  At  that 
time  I  vras  too  weak  to  feel  much  indignation  at  the  ungenerous 
conduct  of  my  countryman,  but  I  still  reuiember  being  sorry  that  he 
should  be  wicked  enough  to  treat  me  so  unwortliily ;  of  this,  more 
anon. 

That  night  I  prayed  fervently  for  Cecil ;  in  all  my  misery  I  do  not 
tliink  one  selllsh  thought  for  myself  occuiTcd  to  me ;  and  though  I 
felt  lonely — oh,  lonely  indeed ! — since  poor  Langley's  loss,  on  reiiec- 
tion  it  seemed  better  that  he  had  thus  escaped  the  awful  punishment 
to  wliich  the  tyrant  sultan  was  certam  of  subjecting  me.  By  day- 
break next  morning  I  was  conveyed  from  the  vault  into  the  court  of 
the  fortress,  wliich  appeared  very  old  and  half  in  ruins  ;  and  there 
were  Ali  Badr  and  Osman  Oglou,  with  their  mounted  troop,  and  a 
little  apart  was  the  vizier,  whom  I  knew  by  his  rich  turban  and  its 
sparkling  jewel.'  He  was  magnificently  armed  and  mounted,  and  a 
troop  of  the  sultan's  horse  guard  was  beside  him,  ys\\\\  their  glitter- 
ing lances  and  sabres. 

A  beautiful  camel,  having  plumes  on  its  head  and  gorgeous 
hoitsings  and  harness,  was  now  brought  forth.  On  its  back  was  a 
curtained  seat  adorned  with  little  pennons  and  streamers,  and  my 
hean  leaped  Avithin  me  at  the  sight  of  it,  for  therein  I  knew  Cecil 
was  confined  !  Had  a  mountain  of  uncounted  gold  been  mine,  I 
•vrould  have  given  it  all,  every  coin,  for  a  moment  by  her  side  :  despite 
guards  and  eunuchs,  swords  and  lances  it  was  with  difficulty  I 
could  restrain  my  inclination  to  sprmg  for«-ard  and  tear  the  silken 
hangings  dovm.  Yet  it  was  fortunate  indeed  that  she  could  not  see 
me,  as  I  was  then  stripped  of  every  article  of  clothing  save  a  scanty 
inen  girdle,  \a\\  a  beard  of  several  weeks'  growth ;  pale,  emaciated, 
and  iciided  with  heavy  irons.  On  perceiving  the  prmic  minister  of 
the  sultan,  1  rushed  up  to  him,  and  exclaimed, 

"E;:''-'  r-Hoosi — or  Robert  Dalhousie — whichever  you  Mill !  you 
are  our  eouniryman — Cecil's  and  mine — will  you  save  us — can  you, 
will  you  not  at  least  save  her  ?  For  the  love  of  mercy,  and  the 
memory  of  that  dear  Scottish  home,  we  never  more  may  see — oh,  hear 
me,  for  her  sake,  hear  me  !" 

"  It  is  impossible,"  said  he,  gloomily ;  "  as  well  might  I  hope  to 
save  you  from  the  powers  of  heaven  itself.  I  am  without  strength— 
"without  authority — in  such  a  matter,  and  supplications  are  in  vam." 

He  turned  away,  and,  as  he  did  so,  my  last  hope  vanished.  I 
would  na^e  addressed  him  again,  but  anger  at  the  fetters  with  which 
he  had  loaded  me,  and  the  evident  wish  on  his  part  to  avoid  aH 
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farther  recognition,  as  lie  never  looked  once  again  towards  me,  re- 

Eelled  tlie  inclination,  and  after  rejecting,  with  disdain,  the  mess  of 
oiled  rice  that  was  offered  me,  I  was  attached  to  a  horse's  girth,  and 
the  march  began.  Rabd-al-Hoosi  rode  at  the  head  of  the  cavalcade, 
and  near  the  camel,  which — ^\-ithoiit  being  informed  of  it  —  I  knew 
but  too  well  bore  all  that  was  dear  to  me.  Mahmoud  Ali  Badr,  with 
a  score  of  lances,  protected  the  rear,  and  the  rest  of  this  picturesque 
band,  with  their  garments  fiowmg  and  weapons  gieamin£r,  rode  by 
twos  or  threes,  just  as  suited  their  fancy  or  convenience. 

In  a  town  through  wliich  we  passed,  all  the  inhabitants  were 
ordered  to  retire  on  pain  of  death,  lest  they  should  obtain  even  a 
sHmpse  of  the  "chosen  slave  of  the  sultan;"  and  one  unfortunate 
fellow,  being  found  asleep  in  the  sunshine,  was  struck  senseless  by  a 
blow  of  Black  Osman's  lance.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  others 
from  presshag  aroimd,  and  greeting  me  with  shouts  of  opprobrium ; 
and  every  petty  missile  that  came  to  hand,  such  as  decayed  oranges, 
eggs,  melons,  and  even  pebbles,  were  showered  upon  me. 

"  Show  us  the  dog  that  defiled  the  imaum's  beard !"  cried  one, 
**  Throw  dust  upon  his  head !"  cried  a  second. 

"  Ah,  Kaiir — hell  yaAms  for  thee  !  T/iou  daredst  to  steal  the  pearl 
of  Hcsn-al-Mouhabib — the  slave  who  is  queen  of  all  slaves — the  light 
of  the  seraglio." 

'•Mayest  thou  eat  dirt  all  the  days  of  thy  life,  if  he  escapes  thee, 
Osman  Oglou." 

Osman  grinned  like  a  hungry  shark  at  each  of  these  remarks.  It 
was  a  reHef  to  me  when  this  town,  or  collection  of  Arab  hovels,  with 
its  roofs  of  reed,  its  waUs  of  white  chunam,  and  its  yelling  populace, 
were  left  behind ;  and  when  once  more  we  rode  over  the  grassy  plain 
beyond  it,  though  each  step  brought  me  nearer  to  Sana  —  nearer  to 
greater  misery,  and  nearer  to  death.  As  the  sun  was  now  approach- 
ing the  meridian,  I  endured  the  greatest  torture  from  the  excessive 
heat,  and  large  blisters  were  raised  on  my  skin;  while  to  protect  my 
head,  I  had  frequently  to  place  upon  it  my  heavily  fettered  hand. 
Perceiving  this,  Ali  Badr,  M'ith  something  of  his  former  kindness, 
gave  me  a  horsecloth  from  his  crupper,  saying,  « 

"The  Holy  Prophet  will  remember  the  merciful,  and  tortui-e 
enough  is  awaiting  thee.  Cover  thyself  with  tliis,  and  remember 
Mahmoud  Ali." 

After  giving  tiianks,  I  earnestlv  besought  liim  to  inform  me  if  the 
body  of  my  friend  had  been  buried,  and  if  so,  where  it  lay. 

"  The  body  was  flung  over  the  castle  wall  at  night.  I  teU  you  so. 
Faring!,  v>-ith  some  reluctance  and  shame,  for  the  dead  man  was  a 
brave  soldier ;  but  it  was  done  by  the  orders  of  Osman  Ogloii." 

"Throvrn  over  the  wall !"  I  ejaculated,  clasphigmy  hands. 

"  It  fell  into  the  swamp  below,  and  in  the  morning  it  had  disap- 
peared; the  wadi  is  full  of  \yild  animals." 

"  Oh,  what  a  burial !"  thought  I,  turning  away  in  disgust  from 
the  Arab.     Two  days  we  continued  travelling  towards  Sana,  but  stiU 
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I  could  perceive  uo  sign  of  its  gilded  domes  and  snow-white  miuars^ 
when  the  evening  of  the  second  day  was  closing,  and  my  tormentors 
halted  near  a  wood,  for  the  purpose  of  encamping  for  the  night,  not 
far  from  where  I  observed  two  bare  human  skulls  appearing  above 
the  turf;  these  were  the  remains  of  two  prisoners,  who,  after  a  bar- 
barous fashion  of  the  Bedouins,  had  been  buried  alive,  up  to  the  neck 
in  earth,  and  left  thus  to  perish  miserably. 

Until  then,  I  had  no  idea  that  Langley  and  I  had  progressed  so 
far  eastward  from  the  capital  of  Yemen.  During  those  two  days  I 
had  endured  hardship,  insult,  and  barbarity  beyond  expression  and 
description  —  forced,  though  sinking  under  weakness  of  body  and 
grief  of  heart,  to  travel  on ;  forced  by  the  point  or  butt-end  of  the 
lance,  exposed,  without  proper  raiment,  to  the  scorching  and  blister- 
ing sun  by  day,  and  to  the  drenching  and  dangerous  dews  by  night ; 
forced  to  seek  rest  on  the  bare  ground,  and  denied  the  use  even  of  a 
pack-saddle  whereon  to  lay  my  aching  head,  or  a  rug  to  cover  me ; 
having  a  handful  of  boiled  rice  thrown  to  me  as  to  a  dog,  and  being 
allowed  to  quench  my  insatiable  thirst  only  after  every  Arab,  horse, 
and  dromedaiT  had  drunk  to  their  own  satisfaction;  incessantly 
gi-eeted  with  i3lows  which  I  dare  not  return,  and  epithets  which  1 
treated  with  disdain. 

There  was  one  di-omedary  laden  with  flowers  in  china  vases  for 
placing  around  Cecil  during  a  halt ;  and  aU  these  flowers  were  care- 
fully watered  at  sunset  before  I  was  allowed  to  approach  the  fountain. 
Tettered,  watched,  and  weary  as  I  was  then,  an  idea  of  escape  never 
occuiTed  to  me.  How  coidd  I  attempt  to  escape  and  leave  Cecil 
behind  me  ? 

The  evening  of  the  second  day  of  toil  had  deepened  into  night ; 
the  stars  were  coming  brilliantly  out  of  the  deep  and  dark-blue  sky; 
and  scarcely  a  bowshot  from  the  dromedary  which  bore  Cecil,  and 
which  was  now  kneeling  down,  under  its  sorrowful  burden,  to  repose 
for  the  night — I  was  then  lying  among  the  long  reedy  grass,  weeping 
in  despan,  broken  in  spirit,  wrung  in  heart,  and  crushed  in  soul — 
weeping  as  I  had  never  wept  since  I  was  a  boy,  many,  many  years 
ago.  My  agony  was  unseen  or  uncared  for ;  drugged  with  opium  and 
hempseed,  the  Arabs  were  all  in  a  state  of  somnolency,  aU,  at  least, 
save  their  sentinels,  five  of  whom  were  posted  round  the  camp,  and 
sat  watchfully  near  their  horses,  with  theii'  muskets  loaded. 

In  the  midst  of  my  paroxysm  of  grief,  some  one  touched  me  ou 
the  shoulder. 

I  looked  up,  and  beheld  a  figure  muffled  in  a  great  rough  barracan, 
and  in  the  next  moment  became  aware  that  it  was  no  other  than 
Kabd-al-Hoosi. 
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CHAPTER  LXVni. 

TREE  ! 

"  XJNFORTirN'ATE  man,"  said  the  vizier,  in  a  voice  of  sincere  compas- 
sion, as  lie  forgot  his  Arabian,  his  Koran,  and  bombast  together ; 
"the  fate  before  yon  is  terrible,  for  the  imanm  has  sworn,  by  the 
only  oath  that  was  ever  known  to  bind  him  for  good  or  for  evil,  to 
have  you  flayed  alive  and  then  rolled  in  fine  salt  and  vinegar." 

"I  care  not,"  said  I,  gloomily;  "no  tortures  that  the  most  in- 
fernal imagination  among  you  can  conceive  are  equal  to  those  I  have 
akeady  endured  and  am  now  enduring — mentally,  at  least." 

"Our  stars  cannot  be  for  ever  in  the  ascendant,"  he  replied; 
"take  courage — your  guards  are  asleep  —  you  are  not  yet  dead^  and 
while  there  is  life  there  is  hope." 

'■'  And  these  ponderous  chains  ?"  said  I,  reproachfully. 

"Are  mere  mockeiy,"  he  replied,  "for  they  are  as  brittle  as  glass, 
and  may  be  shattered  on  the  first  stone  at  hand.  Thus  it  was  I  brought 
them  for  you — as  a  veil,  as  a  blind.  Conceal  these  in  your  cummer- 
bund—  tins  pujse,  this  pistol  and  poniard,"  he  added,  taking  the 
three  articles  named  from  his  rich'  silk  girdle ;  "  creep  past  the  sen- 
tinels, and  escape  to  the  mountains.  I  can  do  no  more  but  say  '  God 
speed  ye,'  for  auld  lang  syne ;  though  I  have  a  shaven  head  and  a 
long  beard,  a  turban  and  benish,  be  assured  there  is  more  of  the  kindly 
Scot  than  the  barbarous  Arab  in  my  heart." 

I  had  no  voice  to  thank  him,  and  continued  to  linger  irresolutely. 

"Away,  away!"  said  he,  in  the  same  impressive  whisper ;  "my 
head  may  answer  for  it,  if  we  are  discovered.  I  am  risking  my  life, 
position,  and  fortune  to  save  you." 

"  But  Miss  Marchmont " 

"  Alas  !  think  not  of  her,  sii',"  he  repHed,  with  somewhat  of  Ori- 
ental coolness ;  "  if  the  sultan  still  continues  to  love  her,  she  is  lost 
to  you ;  if  he  has  learned  to  hate  her,  then  is  she  not  the  less  lost ; 
for  the  Koran  has  ordained  that  the  slave  who  is  guilty  of  adultery 
shall  suffer  half  the  punishment  of  the  free  woman,  and  this  elope- 
ment with  you  wiU  be  viewed  as  a  breach  of  the  commandments  by  the 
sultan  and  the  Temenees." 

My  blood  ran  cold  at  these  words,  for  I  knew  that  by  the  old  Ma- 
homedan  law,  such  persons  were  brought  to  the  door  of  a  mosque, 
where  then-  faces  were  blackened,  and  then  they  were  scourged  to 
death  with  rods,  or  stoned  by  the  people. 

"I  beseech  you  not  to  linger,  Ish:.  Hilton,"  said  my  countryman; 
"  for  if  you  were  not  immediately  put  to  death  when  taken  by  Mah- 
moud  AH  and  the  chief  eunuch,  it  was  merely  because  the  sultan 
could  not  readily  devise  torments  which  come  up  to  what  he  con- 
sidered the  full  measure  of  his  wrath  and  your  crime." 
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"But  to  leave  Cecil !"  I  moaned. 

"  Can  you  save  her,  situated  as  you  now  are  ?"  lie  asked,  impa- 
tiently. 

I  could  only  clasp  ray  hands  in  mournful  silence. 

"  Away,  then,  I  tell  you — there  is  not  a  minute,  not  an  instant  to 
be  lost.  Seek  Mohamed  of  the  Abdali  —  the  Sheikh  Abdulmehk,  or 
vour  friends  at  Aden.  Remain,  and  to-morrow  beholds  you  torn 
limb  from  limb  in  the  streets  of  Sana." 

"  And  you — I  compromise  your  honour  and  safety  l)v  this." 

"  Fortunately  Solyman  beheves  you  to  be  a  magicia; ■  :  but  away, 
I  teU  you  —  away!"  he  said,  impatiently;  and  shaking  my  hand 
kindly,  retired  to  his  couch  at  the  foot  of  a  tree. 

In  one  hand  I  had  the  pistol,  and  in  the  other  the  poniard.  I 
hesitated  only  a  moment,  to  implore  protection  from  Above,  and  then 
hastened  to  leave  the  place,  though  Cecil  still  was  there ! 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

BLACK    OSXAN    AGAIN. 

The  night  was  dark  now.  There  was  no  moon  in  the  sky  ;  a  faint 
streak  of  reddish  saffron  light,  blending  with  greenish  blue,  lingered 
in  the  west  to  mark  the  quarter  of  the  sun's  descent,  and  therein  a 
few  stars  were  twinkling.  Three  ruined  columns  and  one  dark  droop- 
ing palm-tree  stood  between  me  and  the  west  in  strong  black  out- 
line. Above,  the  clouds  were  rolled  in  dusky  masses,  and  from  these 
the  dew  fell  heavily.  All  was  still,  save  the  snorting  of  the  sleeping 
guards,  and  the  gurghng  sound  made  by  the  dromedaries,  which 
were  reposing  on  their  knees.  I  could  perceive  the  dark  figures  of 
tlie  sentinels,  with  their  horses  picketted  to  their  long  lances,  the 
tips  of  wliich  glimmered  red  in  the  flame  of  the  sinking  watch-fire. 

I  knew  that  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  elude  these  men,  who  were 
accustomed  to  detect  every  unusual  sound  even  at  a  great  distance ; 
but  I  had  learned  much  of  their  own  cunning  and  many  of  tlicir  wiles 
while  among  them,  and  with  the  pistol  cocked,  in  my  right  liand, 
and  the  poniard  in  my  teeth,  I  crept,  with  snake-like  caution,  on  my 
face  and  knees  through  the  long  damp  grass,  chosing  the  most  deep 
and  shady  places ;  and  thus  I  passed  unseen,  though  close  to  two 
who  were  engaged  in  the  friendly  act  of  giving  and  receiving  a  light 
from  the  bowls^^of  then-  Turkish  pipes.  Creeping  thus  for  more  than 
a  hundi-ed  yards,  at  last  I  rose  to  my  full  height,"  and  freely  drew  my 
breath,  while  a  glow  of  rage  and  hatred  swelled  up  in  my  l^reast  with 
something  of  fierce  exultation  to  find  myself /re^,  and  I  clutched  tlie 
trrass  butt  of  the  pistol  with  fierce  energy,  and  looked  back  to  the 
Arab  bivouac. 

To  rid  myself  of  the  fetters  was  mj  first  thought,  and  on  looking 
about,  I  discovered  among  the  reedy  jowlies  a  mass  of  rock.    Re- 
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membering  tlie  words  of  the  vizier,  I  dashed  the  heavy  rings  against 
its  flinty  face,  and  at  the  second  stroke  they  fell  from  my  wrists, 
and  I  tossed  them  away  with  disgust.  A  glow  of  hope  spread  through 
my  heart,  and  I  was  about  to  continue  my  retreat  from  this  dan- 
gerous ^-icinity,  when  the  tall,  white,  figure  of  a  man,  whom  the  clatter 
of  my  irons  had  startled,  came  hurriedly  towards  me,  I  at  first 
thought  he  was  a  sentinel,  but  immediately  after  perceived  tliat  my 
interceptor  was  no  other  than — Osman  Ogiou,  who,  either  for  prayer 
or  sleep,  had  rolled  himself  up  in  his  barracan  beside  this  lonely 
rock. 

He  recognised  me  in  a  moment ;  and  in  the  dusk  of  midnight  his 
aspect  was  terrible,  for  his  turban  was  white  as  snow,  and  his  pro- 
truding eyes  glared  as  he  surveyed  me  with  astonishment  and  rage, 
which  for  a  time  deprived  liim  of  the  power  of  utterance ;  and  so  we 
grimly  surveyed  each  other. 

I  feared  to  fire,  for  his  people  were  close  by ;  but  perceiving  at 
once  that  vnih  a  short  poniard  I  was  unequal  to  the  task  of 
encountering  the  heavy  Arab  sword,  which  he  unsheatlied,  I  shot 
him  right  through  the  jaws,  and  as  he  was  falling  backwards  without 
a  cry,  tore  from  liim  a  locket  that  hung  at  liis  neck,  and  dashed  off 
with  all  the  speed  I  could  exert  into  the  open  country.  The  locket 
proved  to  be  the  same  which  my  poor  friend  Langley  liad  been 
(ieprived  of,  for  it  contained  the  bright  brown  English  hair  of  his 
three  fail'  sisters.  Long  and  sadly  I  gazed  upon  it  in  my  place  of 
concealment  next  day,  and  resolved,  as  I  secured  it  in  my  cummer- 
bund, if  I  was  spared  ever  again  to  tread  upon  the  free  soil  of  happy 
Britain,  that  I  would  restore  this  relic  to  his  family. 

I  ran  on  until  my  bare,  toni,  and  trembling  limbs  could  carry  me 
no  further,  and  at  every  pace  my  heart  upbraided  me  for  placing 
such  a  distance  between  myself  and  Cecil.  On  pausing  and  looking 
back  towards  the  fire  of  the  Arab  bivouac,  I  could  perceive  it  burn- 
ing dimly  on  the  grassy  plain  about  a  mile  distant ;  but  from  thence 
there  came  no  sound,  no  halloo  of  pursuit  or  alarm,  on  the  wind. 
Thus  I  knew  well,  that  roused  by  the  pistol  report  and  the  moans  of 
the  wounded  eunuch — for  Black  Osman  was  oidy  wounded  and  not 
killed — the  entire  party  would  be  silently,  softly,  and  surely  scour- 
ing the  whole  vicinity  to  recapture  me. 

Overpowering  fatigue  and  past  excitement  rendered  rae  incapable 
of  further  exertion,  and  being  aware  of  the  necessity  for  recruiting 
my  wasted  strength,  to  enable  me  to  follow  the  cavalcade  next  day, 
and  make  some  effort  to  succoiu*  Cecd,  I  looked  round  for  a  place  of 
concealment ;  and  knowing  that  one  near  the  bivouac  mi!?ht  escape 
discovery,  whde  another  more  distant  might  be  found,  t  took  my 
measures  accordingly.  Finding  a  deep  rent  in  the  earth,  caused 
either  by  the  long  draughts  or  the  recent  rain,  fearless  of  snakes, 
adders,  and  poisonous  insects,  I  crept  in,  and  souglit  a  place  where 
the  long  green  jowlies,  the  wild  dhourra,  the  leaves  of  the  tamarisk, 
and  other  luxuriant  weeds,  formed  a  natui'al  mattmg  over  me :  and 
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tliere,  with  a  beating  heart,  au  aching  head,  and  a  wearied  body,  I 
lav  down  to  rest — to  sleep  and  to  dream — '^•ith  a  dagger  in  my 
hand. 

Rest  never  came,  bnt  a  sleep — the  slumber  of  exhausted  nature — 
A  sleep  that  refreshed  me  not,  for  it  was  disturbed  by  many  a  painful 
dream  and  com-ulsive  start,  descended  on  my  eyelids ;  and  the  hot 
morning  sun  had  come  up  in  his  brilliance  from  the  hills  of  Yemen, 
the  leaves  of  the  tamarisks  had  unfolded,  and  the  stalks  of  the  jowlie 
had  risen  from  the  dew,  before  1  awoke  and  raised  my  head  from 
among  them,  like  a  fox  from  its  lau'.  Starting,  I  looked  anxiously 
towards  where  the  vizier  had  bivouacked  over-night ;  but  the  plain 
"was  empty.     There  remained  no  trace  of  those  I  sought ! 


CHL^PTEPt  LXX. 

THE   MEN   OF   EOBA  EL  ESALI. 

I  RUBBED  my  eyes  to  be  assured  that  I  was  awake.  The  vast  extent 
of  a  green  plain,  dotted  by  many  a  clump  of  palms  and  tuft  of  wild 
evergreens,  and  bounded  by  hills  which  swelled  up  softly  in  the  hazy 
distance,  was  spread  before  me ;  but  thereon  I  could  perceive  no 
living  thing.  They  had  departed  with  the  earliest  dawn,  and  now 
Cecil  was  indeed  lost  to  me,  unless  I  could  overtake  them  before 
they  reached  Sana — a  desperate  hope  for  one  on  foot  to  overtake  men 
mounted  on  swift  horses  and  di'omedaries.  A  wild  burst  of  grief 
possessed  me,  and  flinging  myself  despairingly  on  the  ground,  I 
buried  my  face  in  the  grass,  and  ejaculated  aloud.  This  fit  was  too 
painful  to  last  long ;  but  it  relieved  whUe  it  weakened  me.  After  it 
passed  away,  I  endeavoured  to  compose  my  thoughts,  and  resolved 
to  follow  the  party  of  the  vizier,  if  I  could  discover  their  route ;  but 
alas  !  I  was  not  Arab  enough  for  that,  or  to  detect  those  trifling  indi- 
cations which  mark  the  passage  of  their  light-footed  cattle  over  a 
grassy  plaui.  The  white  ashes  of  the  nighl-fire  remained  beneath 
the  trees  where  I  had  seen  it  lighted ;  I  saw  the  places  where  the 
grass  had  been  bruised  by  the  reposing  dromedaries,  and  I  knew 
where  Cecil's  had  knelt.  I  saw  the  two  bare  skulls  in  the  earth,  and 
the  spot  on  which  I  had  flung  myself  downi  in  despair,  and  where 
!Rabd-al-Hoosi  had  given  me  his^  beautiful  pistol  and  Damascus 
poniard.  I  recognis'ed  the  fragment  of  rock  (yet  spotted  by  Black 
Usman's  blood)  on  which  I  ha^  dashed  my  chains ;  but  nowhere 
could  I  perceive  any  trace  of  the  route  towards  Sana,  and  I  knew 
that  the  precautions  usually  taken  by  a  secret  party  to  obliterate 
their  trail— such  as  brushing  the  grass  with  a  branch  for  half  a  mile 
or  so — would  assuredly  be  taken  by  the  vizier  to  prevent  me  follow- 
ing him,  and  that  it  was  vain  to  attempt  discovering  it.  I  would 
have  given  the  mines  of  Peru  to  possess  that  acuteness  which  enables 
the  Arabs  to  track  the  feet  of  men  and  horses  on  the  grass  and  sand. 
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So  keen  and  sure  is  this  gift  of  discennnent,  tliat  they  can  tell 
whether  or  not  such  marks  belong  to  their  own  tribe,  and  by  their 
depth,  whether  or  not  the  persons  or  animals  were  laden ;  whether 
they  passed  within  an  hour,  a  day,  a  week,  or  a  month  ago.  This 
acuteness  of  vision,  like  their  keenness  of  hearing,  arises  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  living  so  much,  if  not  continually,  in  the  open 
air. 

I  had  so  often  seen  the  frowns  of  fate,  and  found  hope  smile  behind 
them,  when  my  fortune  seemed  at  the  lowest  ebb,  that  I  mentally 
upbraided  myself  ^vith  unmanliness  in  shrinking  thus  ;  and  controlling 
by  an  eifort  the  choking  swell  of  soitow  in  my  breast,  sat  down 
beside  the  deserted  bivouac,  and  resting  my  head  upon  my  hands 
endeavoured  to  arrange  my  thoughts  and  plans. 

Now,  indeed,  my  position  was  most  desolate !  Far  separated  from 
my  regiment,  distant  from  Mohamed-al-Raschid  and  old  Abdulmelik, 
(the  only  men  who  could  succour  me) ;  my  companion  dead ;  my 
betrothed  torn  fi'om  me  ;  stripped  of  clothing,  destitute  of  protection 
and  defence,  I  loitered  in  that  Arabian  solitude,  a  miserable  and 
heai't -broken  outcast,  and  heedless  of  the  hot  unclouded  sun,  which 
soared  above  me  into  the  clear  and  sparkling  sky. 

I  could  scarcely  realize  the  tratli  of  my  position  and  believe  in  my 
own  identity.  It  seemed  that  the  whirl  of  startling  events  into 
which  I  had  been  plunged  for  the  last  few  years  were  all  a  hideous 
dream;  that  my  present  desolate  situation  was  but  a  part  of  it ;  and 
that  I  wouJd  awake,  to  find  myself  in  my  small  barrack-room,  when 
the  drums  beat  rei-cille  and  the  morning  gun  was  lired.  But,  alas, 
no  drums  beat  merrily,  and  no  waking  came  ! 

The  hot  sunny  plain  with  its  drooping  palms  and  waving  cane  tufts 
still  remained  before  me,  too  palpably  and  too  real ;  and  it  was  over 
that  plain  Cecil  had  been  conveyed  from  me  !  Bitter  indeed  were  my 
self-upbraidings,  for  ha\nng  closed  an  eye  while  she  was  near  me,  or 
while  there  lingered  on  one  hand  the  sliadow  of  a  chance  of  freeing 
her,  or,  on  the  other,  of  being,  as  I  was  now,  more  surely  separated 
from  her.  But  enough  of  all  tliis  !  I  must  not  tire  my  readers  vvith 
these  unavailmg  regrets,  and  by  describing  the  endless  cuiTent  of 
wild  thoughts  that  whirled  through  my  mind,  for  more  adventures 
are  yet  to  be  related  and  other  difficulties  overcome. 

After  a  time  I  endeavoured  to  judge  by  the  position  of  the  snn, 
where  Sana  stood,  and  regretting  that  I  had  been  so  long  inert, 
departed  from  where  the  debris  of  the  bivouac  lay,  with  all  the  speed 
I  coidd  exert ;  but  that  was  little,  being  under  a  burning  sun,  with- 
out covering  for  my  head,  save  now  and  then  a  broad  leaf  spread 
over  it,  and  \\  hile  suffering  the  extremity  of  thirst.  I  felt  no  hunger, 
but  the  agony  of  tliis  thirst  became  so  great  that  I  hailed  with  satis- 
faction the  appearance  of  a  large  camp  or  village,  the  square  black 
tents  of  which  I  discerned  about  a  mile  distant,  dotting  the  sloping 
side  of  a  hill,  under  the  brow  of  a  palm-tufted  rock,  from  whicli  a 
pure  spring  of  water  foamed  into  the  hollow  below.    As  I  drew  near. 
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I  could  perceive  all  the  beauties  of  the  spot,  for  there  the  arbutus, 
the  dwarf  oak,  and  the  soft  acacia  grew  by  the  margin  of  the  tiny 
stream  that  flowed  tlirough  the  camp,  from  which  the  grunting  of  the 
grazing  camels,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  and  the  clatter  of  millstones 
were  borne  towards  me  on  the  soft  breeze  of  the  vaUey. 

The  yelling  of  the  watch-do^^s  as  I  approached  soon  warned  the 
Arabs  of  my  presence ;  a  crowd  of  gazing  and  clamorous  boys  soon 
came  around  me,  and  attracted  by  their  shouts,  the  men  quitted  their 
tasks  of  grooming  the  horses  and  milking  the  cattle  ;  the  women  left 
their  daily  occupation  of  grinding  those  handmills  which  are  iden- 
tically the  same  as  our  ancient  Scottish  querns ;  and  throwing  up 
their  veils  of  blue  cloth  which  had  each  two  holes  worked  for  the 
eyes,  they  rushed  into  the  street  of  black  tents,  to  behold  the  white 
skinned  wanderer — the  Faring! — who  had  suddenly  come  among 
them. 

Amid  the  increasing  crowd  which  surrounded  me,  and  disregarded 
all  my  assertions  that  I  came  among  them  as  a  peaceful  seeker  of 
food  and  shelter,  there  was  one  fero'cious-looking  Bedouin,  named 
Khaled  Ibn  Khobaid,  whose  face  was  like  the  protile  of  an  eagle,  and 
whose  eyes  were  like  those  of  a  snake.  Under  liis  red  turban,  this 
man  gazed  at  me  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  rushing  for^-ard, 
grasped  me  by  the  hair  (for  I  had  on  no  garment  that  afforded  so 
ready  a  handful),  and  while  others  deprived  me  of  my  poniard  and 
now  empty  pistol,  he  exclaimed,  with  savage  joy, 

'"'  Praised  be  the  Prophet !  he  is  one  of  the  Kafirs  who  came  with 
Kior  Ibn  Kogia,  the  Abdala,  to  our  camp  near  Jebel  Ahmer,  and 
after  eating  bread  and  salt  with  us,  shot  my  brother  on  the  moun- 
tains." 

"  The  shot  was  fired  by  the  Abdala,"  said  I,  "  and  the  Santoa 
Koui-eddin  said  it  was  the  judgment  of  heaven." 

"  Tlie  santon  is  a  presumptuous  fool,"  retorted  Eialed ;  "  how 
should  ^e  be  assured  of  that,  and  pretend  to  whether  it  was  heaven's 
judgment,  or  not  ?" 

"Peace,"  said  another,  named  the  Moolah  Abu  Beer,  "and  remem- 
ber the  santon  hath  already  reached  the  fifth  degree  of  earthly 
perfection  and  sanctity." 

"Dog,"  said  a  third  Bedouin,  "we  thought  you  were  all  three 
bui-ied  in  the  mountain  by  the  falling  rocks.  Oh !  thou  lying  santon, 
who  hast  cast  dirt  on  our  beards." 

"  Away  with  him  to  the  sheikh,"  cried  several  voices ;  "  Sheikb 
Ibraliim  awaits  him." 

I  now  found  to  my  dismay  (if  anytliing  could  dismay  one  so 
miserable)  that  I  had  fallen  among  our  former  acquaintances,  the 
Bedouin  robbers  from  Roba  el  Khali,  the  Abode  of  Emptiness.  1  was 
pushed  and  dragged  along  the  streets  of  tents,  which  were  made  ol 
black  haircloth,  and  pitched  by  the  margin  of  the  rivulet.  A  lance, 
adonied  by  a  plume  of  feathers,  was  stuck  into  the  turf  before  a 
larger  tent,  and  announced  the  residence  of  Sheikh  Ibrahim,  and  there 
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I  was  immediately  taken  by  a  few  oi  the  leading  Arabs,  among 
whom  was  the  fierce  and  clamorous  brother  of  that  man  whom  Kior, 
the  Abdala,  had  shot. 

The  tent  of  Ibrahim  might  have  measured  about  twelve  feet  by 
six  and  thirty,  and  was  curtained  off  into  two  apartments  by  a 
Damascus  carpet  of  green  cloth,  nailed  on  upright  posts.  The  floor 
of  the  outer  chamber  was  covered  with  coarse  carpeting,  from  the 
manufactories  in  the  khalafat  of  Hadramaut.  The  fmiiiture  consisted 
of  saddles,  goatskin  jars  for  holding  milk  and  butter,  large  water- 
bottles  of  camel's  skin,  horse  buckets,  hand  querns  of  stone,  wooden 
disbes  and  coffee-pots,  while  some  beautifully  executed  weapons,  such 
as  swords,  muskets,  and  bucklers,  with  a  steel  skull-cap  and  shirt  of 
mail  hung  from  the  principal  pole  of  the  tent.  On  a  couch  of  pack- 
saddles  sat  old  Sheikh  Ibrahim,  wearing  a  weU-soiled  turban,  with  a 
cloth  tucked  by  one  of  his  wives  under  liis  long  beard,  to  save  his 
striped  shawl  from  grease  spots,  as  he  was  at  dinner  ;  and  with  angry 
astonishment  he  raised  his  quick  small  glitterina:  eyes — every  glance 
of  which  betrayed  a  volmne  of  cunning  and  cruelty — from  the  tray  of 
cheese  and  curds  before  him,  and  with  his  right  hand  buiied  to  the 
knuckles  in  a  mess  of  boiled  rice  and  pot  herbs,  asked — 

"  In  the  name  of  aU  the  devils,  what  is  the  meaning  of  tbis  intru- 
sion ?" 

The  Bedouin  in  the  red  turban  soon  made  him  aware. 

"Alii — is  it  so?"  said  the  old  sheikh,  with  a  malicious  grin. 
**  Art  thou  one  of  those  of  whom  yonder  santon  cheated  us  ?  A 
Kafir  of  Aden — yet  a  friend  of  Mohamed,  the  Abdala  ?  Answer  me 
truly,  0  dog,  and  say  wherefore  thou  hast  thrust  thy  unclean  and 
unholy  person  among  us  again  ?" 

"In  scare]  I  of  water,  for  1  am  perishing  of  thirst,  and  to  find  food, 
not  having  broke  bread  for  many  hours." 

"Men  who  are  to  die,"  said  Khaled,  "require  neither." 

"  Peace  be  with  you,  sheikh,"  said  I,  "  and  may  your  house  be 
prosperous — all  I  have  is  yours." 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  said  he,  conveying  a  handful  of  rice  to  Ms 
mouth;  "an  old  cummerbund  is  not  much,  however." 

Perceiving  the  danger  in  which  I  stood,  I  suddenly  dipped  my 
Land  into  the  sheikh's  dish  and  took  a  mouthful  of  the  rice. 

"  Mayest  thou  burn  eternaUy,  dog  of  a  Frank  !"  said  he,  fuiiously 
flinging  the  bowl  to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  tent.  What  does  that 
act  of  daring  mean  r" 

"  That  now  we  have  eaten  together  and  dipped  our  hands  in  the 
tame  dish,  and  I  claim  the  protection  due — by  tliis  tent  (I  added  em- 
phatically, laying  my  hands  on  the  centre  pole), — by  this  tent,  and 
the  Uves  of  its  owners,  I  claim  it !" 

Khaled  Ibn  Khobaid,  the  Bedouin  in  the  red  turban,  uttered  a 
growl  of  auger  on  finding  himself  outwitted,  and  said,  while  shaking 
Ms  clenched  hand  in  my  face, 

"Mayest  thou  writhe  under  the  devil's  jaw  +ill  the  day  of  doom ! 
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Kafir,  in  this  tliou  hast  outwitted  us  all,  but  still  thou  art  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  Arab ;"  meaniug  that  though  he  could  not  slay  me 
while  I  remained  among  them,  a  time  would  come  when  the  temporary 
protection  which  an  old  and  time-honoured  custom  enforced,  woulci 
cease. 

That  my  Hfe  and  liberty,  if  preserved,  might  be  serviceable  to 
Cecil,  was  my  only  thought ;  yet  I  would  have  sun-endered  both 
cheerfully,  if  convinced  that  by  such  a  sacrifice  I  could  place  her 
safely  within  the  gates  of  our  barracks  at  Aden,  or  anywhere  else 
among  civilized  men.  To  be  among  these  Bedouins  was  a  perQ  as 
deadly  as  any  I  had  yet  encountered,  for  they  are  the  wild  men  of  the 
desert  whom  even  the  martial  Prophet  of  the  East  could  never  tame, 
and  who  in  the  Koran  are  styled  constantly  rebels  and  infidels — men 
to  whom  danger  was  a  pastime  and  human  Hfe  a  toy.  Moreover,  they 
are  such  expert  thieves  that  they  can  almost  steal  the  teeth  out  of 
one's  head ;  thus  I  expected  to  be  at  once  deprived  of  poor  Langley's 
locket ;  but  my  appearance  was  so  miserable  and  wo-begone  that 
they  never  once  thought  of  examining  my  cummerbund.  ^Yhen  the 
anger  of  the  sheikh,  and  clamour  of  the  tribe  on  finding  themselves 
cheated  of  my  Ufe  (or  rather  of  the  atrocious  scene  of  cruelty  they 
anticipated]  had  subsided  into  silence,  all  were  ordered  to  withdraw, 
the  men  to  their  mOking  and  the  women  to  their  spinniog,  while 
Ibrahim  consulted  with  his  brother,  who  was  named  the  Seyd,  or 
Moolah  Abu  Beer,  having  once  practised  as  a  doctor,  or  quack  man. 
of  science,  at  Mocha  and  Sana ;  and  the  result  of  their  confab  was 
this  :  that  I  should  fii'st  receive  refreshment,  as  they  could  not  spUl 
my  blood  ;  and  thereafter,  according  to  the  barbarous  fashion  of  the 
Bedouins,  I  should  be  buried  to  the  neck  m  sand,  and — unless  I  found 
a  protector — be  left  there  to  die,  when  the  tribe  broke  up  from, 
its  camp  next  day. 

I  had  heard  of  such  tilings  in  the  tales  which  the  Emir  Mohamed 
(when  we  knew  him  only  as  Yussef,  the  coffee  merchant)  was  wont  to 
relate  in  the  Parsee's  bungalow  at  Aden ;  I  remembered,  also,  the 
two  bare  white  skulls  which  were  visible  above  the  green  turf  of  the 
place  where  Rabd-al-Hoosi  had  halted,  and  my  blood  ran  cold  when, 
the  decision  of  the  sheikh  and  Moolah  was  announced  to  me,  for  I 
knew  that  among  aU  the  tribe  of  Ibrahim,  there  was  no  man  wlio 
would  stoop  to  be  my  protector.  However,  I  devoutly  trusted  that 
the  same  Divine  power  which  had  guarded  me  amid  so  majy  dangers 
would  yet  befriend  me — if  not  for  my  own  sake,  at  least  for  the  sake 
of  her  whom  I  considered  a  thousand  times  more  worthy  of  such  pro- 
tection than  myself.  I  partook  of  some  goat's  milk  and  bread,  the 
flour  of  which  was  mixed  with  honey  and  baked  on  the  embers,  resolv- 
ing to  husband  all  my  strength  for  the  means  of  escape,  when  these 
barbarians  left  me. 

The  decision  was  hailed  with  noisy  satisfaction  by  the  tribe,  but  bj 
none  more  so  than  the  hook-nosed  JBedouin,  who  had  especially  con- 
stitt^ed  himself  my  enemy  and  persecutor— Khaled  Ibn  Kliobaid — a 
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nam«  wbicli  still,  thongli  a  ievr  years  liave  elapsed  since  then,  excites 
anger  within  me.  He  dug  a  pit  about  five  feet  deep,  and  I  was  thmst 
into  it,  after  my  hands  had  been  secured  behind  me  by  a  cord ;  and 
thus  they  biuied  me  up  to  the  chin  in  the  earth,  which  by  their 
feet  they  trampled  into  a  compact  mass  around  me — so  compact, 
indeed,  that  I  could  not  breathe  without  difficulty.  Around  this 
liring  grave  they  piled  a  barricade  of  packsaddles  and  camp  equipage, 
and  after  spitting  at  me,  as  an  inndel  and  unbeliever,  I  was  left,  just 
as  the  sun  was  setting,  to  my  own  terrible  reflectious. 

The  last  person  who  reviled  me  was  a  woman,  an  old  ana  frightful 
one,  who  still  retained  the  barbarous  Arabian  custom  of  daubing  her 
irange-coloured  visage  with  greenish  paint,  and  her  lips  and  teeth 
with  a  brick  red  tint :  thus  she  looked  like  a  veritable  fiend,  as,  with 
her  eyes  encircled  by  kohel,  she  grinned  at  me,  and  disappeared 
behind  the  packsaddles.  This  was  the  principal  wife  of  Sheikh 
Ibrahim. 

Hope  at  last  seemed  sinking  I 

The  Bedouins  ti'oubled  themselves  no  more  about  me :  even  the 
tawny  urchins  of  the  camp  soon  ceased  to  peep  at  me  with  their  dark 
faces  and  glittering  eyes.  The  tasks  of  milking,  grooming,  and 
cheesemaking  over,  the  men  betook  themselves  to  cleaning  their 
weapons,  playing  at  chess  or  draughts,  singing,  smoking,  teUing  stories, 
and  tossing  the  blunted  spear. 

The  earth  in  which  I  was  imbedded  felt  cool,  and  it  grew  cooler  as 
the  shadows  of  evening  deepened  and  the  sun  began  to  sink  behind 
the  hills.  At  times  the  horror  of  being  left  thus  entombed  alive, 
with  my  head  exposed  to  the  bleaching  dews  and  scorching  sun,  or  to 
the  claws  and  beaks  of  ravenous  birds,  became  stTonir  within  me,  and 
my  heart  grew  sick  at  the  contemplation.  I  had  only  one  reflection 
to  soothe  m_e  :  that  Cecil  knew  not  of  my  danger ;  but  when  I  thought 
of  her  from  whom  I  seemed  so  hopelessly  separated,  a  dreadful  fear 
arose  within  me,  that — sinking  under  all  we  had  endured — she  might 
be  ill,  or  dying — nay,  she  might  even  then  be  dead,  while  I  was  fai* 
away  and  should  never  see  her  more.  At  these  frightful  su£-gestions 
I  lost  aU  recollection  and  sense  of  my  own  miseries,  and  a  sleepy 
stupor  stole  over  me. 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 

THE    THREAD    OF   LIPS. 


Whe^v"  j)erfect  r-onsciousness  returned,  the  bright  moon  of  midnight 
was  shining  on  the  green  plain,  on  the  drooping'  palrns,  on  the  flower- 
tufted  rocks,  and  the  gurgling  stream  that  meandered  between  the 
black  tents  of  the  Bedouins.  Among  them  all  was  still,  for  the  camp 
or  village  lay  baried  in  sleep,  and  none  were  waking  tlie'-e,  save  t !;cii- 
watchful  mastitTs,  which  uttered  an  occasional  growl  at  thcii'po^tsi 
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or  tlie  camels  and  dromedaries,  which  emitted  strange  sounds,  from 
time  to  time,  from  their  capacious  and  peculiarly  formed  throats. 

Around  me  the  earth  now  felt  burning  hot,  while  my  dew-be- 
sprinkled head  and  face  were  cold  as  ice,  I  made  three  desperate 
efforts  to  free  my  hands,  but  they  were  too  tightly  pinioned  behind 
me,  and  the  maimer  in  which  my  limbs  were  wedged  in  the  earth 
deprived  me  of  the  slightest  power. 

I  uttered  a  half-stifled  cry  and  closed  my  eyes,  as  my  cheek  fell  on 
the  dewy  grass. 

At  that  moment  I  felt  a  soft  hand  placed  under  my  head,  and  a 
vessel,  containing  some  kmd  of  wine,  was  placed  to  my  Hps.  I 
drank  with  gratitude  and,  on  looking  up,  perceived  the  figure  of  an 
Ai-ab  girl,  almost  nude,  for  she  had  no  other  garment  than  a  scanty 
petticoat  of  bright  yellow  striped  stuff',  and  a  slight  cymar  across  her 
bosom.  Her  head  had  no  other  covering  than  the  thick  braids  of  her 
black  hair,  plaited  with  many  a  bead  and  coin ;  massive  bracelets 
were  on  her  bare  arms,  and  she"  wore  anklets  above  her  sandals,  which 
were  then  on  a  level  with  my  eyes,  and  in  these  anklets  I  could  per- 
ceive the  white  pearls  glittering.  Her  bright  eyes  shone  like  two 
little  stars  as  she  knelt  and  stooped  her  face  to  mine ;  and  in  a  mo- 
ment I  recognised  Haura  the  Alma — the  dancing  girl  of  Oman,  whom 
I  had  met  before  in  the  camp  of  Sheikh  Ibrahim,  who  had  warned 
me  of  impending  danger,  and  shown  to  Ered  Langley,  in  the  fountain, 
what  Fate  had  in  store  for  one  of  us  at  least. 

On  reco2:nising  her,  and  remembering  the  terrible  accomplishment 
of  her  warnings,  1  felt  some  repugnance  for  her,  and  instead  of  giving 
thanks  for  her  kindness,  I  said,  coldly, 

"  Are  you  come  now  to  show  me  the  miserable  death  I  am  to  have 
among  you — even  as  you  showed  my  poor  friend  how  he  should  die 
in  yonder  Arab  castle  ?" 

"  I  have  not  the  making  of  your  fate ;  I  neither  give  men  to  hfe 
or  to  death;  neither  have  I  any  power  over  the  visions  I  may 
conjure  up  for  those  wlio  ask  me ;  for  I  never  look  upon  them,  and 
know  not  what  those  visions  are ;  but  hush,"  she  added,  as  I  was 
about  to  speak,  "  we  must  not  be  overheard.  I  am  here  to  save  you, 
if  I  can,  from  the  most  awf al  death  a  man  can  die ;  I  am  here  to 
pay  the  debt  of  salt  and  friendship — " 

"  Then,  for  the  love  of  Heaven  and  your  Prophet,  if  you  believe 
m  either,  free  mv  neck  from  the  earth,  and  my  hands  from  these 
cords." 

"  I  dare  not,"  she  said,  in  a  low  wliisper. 

"How,"  I  asked,  softly,  on  seeing  that  she  looked  fearfully  round; 
"how,  and  why?" 

"I  am,  like  yourself,  a  prisoner,  detained  here  by  the  Sheikh 
Ibrahim,  that  by  "dancing  and  story-telling  I  may  amuse  the  women 
of  Ids  tribe." 

"  You  are  free  hand  and  foot  (oh,  would  that  I  were  so !)  —  then 
^hy  do  you  not  escape  n^"^  r' 
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"The  dogs  that  guard  the  camp  would  tear  ine  to  pieces.  It  ia 
very  cruel  of  Heaven  to  keep  me  here  among  these  oarbarous  Be- 
douins, while  my  gay  companions  are  dancing  merrily  in  the  bazaars 
and  market-places  of  Mocha  and  Medma;  but  I  have  complained  to 
the  holy  Prophet  of  this  injustice,  and  begged  liim  to  soften  the  hard 
heart  of  the  Sheikh  Ibrahim." 

•'  And  has  he  heard  your  prayers  ?"  I  asked,  bitterly. 

"  It  was  a  letter  I  wrote  him." 

"A  letter  to  the  Prophet!" 

"  To  Mahomed  resoul  AUah  —  the  only  true  Prophet,"  she  said, 
impressively. 

"And  who  delivered  it?" 

*•'  I  tied  it  to  the  leg  of  an  eagle,  who  flew  into  the  sky  with  it, 
and  when  the  bird  disappeared,  I  had  no  doubt  the  Prophet  had 
received  my  letter." 

'•'  And  the  answer  ?" 

"  None  has  come  yet ;  but  daily  I  expect  that  the  hard  heart  of 
Sheikh  Ibrahim  will  be  softened,  and  that  he  wiU  set  poor  Haura 
free." 

At  another  time  I  might  have  smiled  at  the  perfect  simplicity  of 
the  Alma,  and  the  entire  faith  which  she  placed  on  the  reception  of 
her  letter,  but  then  no  thought  of  smiling  occurred  to  my  tortured 
mind.  The  growling  of  the  four-footed  sentinels  now  startled  the 
poor  dancer.  "Placing  between  my  teeth  the  end  of  a  worsted  tliread, 
and  begging  me  to  retain  it  there,  she  stepped  Hghtly  over  the  bar- 
ricade of  camp  furniture,  and  withdrew  with  the  bail  in  her  hand,  un- 
rolling it  as  she  ghded  away ;  and,  in  the  fashion  of  the  Bedouins 
(whose  barbarity  is  always  tempered  and  redeemed  by  cei-tain  acts  of 
charity),  I  knew  that  she  would  attach  the  other  cnd"^  to  the  tent  of 
some  one,  who  from  thenceforward  would  be  bound  by  everv  tie  of 
the  honour,  law,  and  religion,  which  those  children  of  the  wHSerness 
recognise — and  more  than  aU,  by  the  strong  force  of  ancient  and 
superstitious  custom  —  to  become  my  Frotector,  even  if  I  was  the 
slayer  of  his  own  son. 

i  never  saw  this  poor  dancer  again. 

Though  grown  alinost  careless  of  how  the  event  might  prove,  I 
was  not  without  feai  that  some  wandering  dog  or  stray  camel  might 
break  the  slender  thread  that  was  to  lead  my  protector  to  me,  and  I 
dared  not  uuclcnch  my  teeth,  lest  by  doing  so  it  should  droj)  from 
my  mouth,  after  which  I  could  have  no  means  of  recovering  it,  and 
then  the  whole  tie  existing  between  me  and  the  Arab,  to  whose  tent 
the  other  end  M-as  tied,  would  be  gone.  My  life,  indeed,  now  hung 
■upon  a  thready  and  I  trembled  to  think  on  how  frail  a  tenure  it  was 
held. 

"Wearily  I  watched  and  anxiously  longed  for  morning,  and  warmly 
and  brightly  it  came  at  last.  The  dawn  was  cold  and  pale,  but  as 
the  rosy  sun  ascended  into  the  unclouded  sky,  eveiy  leaf  and  branch, 
every  blade  of  grass  and  bunch  of  flowers  that  grew  on  the  shelves 
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of  ttose  basaltic  rocks  that  overhung  the  camp,  were  gemmed  in 
dew,  and  gleaming  with  prismatic  colours.  The  thin  pale  mist  arose 
Irom  the  hollow  through  which  the  small  stream  wound  and  roUed 
like  gauze  along  the  bases  of  the  wooded  hills.  The  air  was  full  of 
delicious  fragrance,  and  after  the  old  sheikh  had  come  to  his  tent 
door,  and  saluted  the  kebiah,  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  as  I  had 
once  before  heard  him, 

"There  is  no  God  but  one,  and  Mahomed  is  his  Prophet !  mount 
and  ride  I"  Then  the  Bedouin  camp  became  filled  with  joyous 
sounds.  The  glad  voices  of  children  rushing  down  to  the  banks  of 
the  rivulet,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  the  lowing  of  cattle  and  neighing 
of  horses  followed,  as  preparations  were  made  for  the  march.  The 
fiocks  having  eaten  up  all  the  herbage  around  the  present  camp,  a 
new  one  had  to  be  sought,  and  the  Seyd  or  Moolah  Abu  Beer  having 
ascertained  that  the  most  fortunate  hour  was  the  first  after  sun-rise, 
at  tliat  moment  precisely  the  tents  were  struck  and  the  fii-es  ex- 
tinguished on  every  hearth. 

Amid  these  preparations,  when  puUiDg  up  the  pegs  of  his  tent, 
m}'  bitter  enemy,  Khaled  Ibn  Khobaid,  discovered  the  clue  of  worsted 
which  Eaura  had  tied  to  one  of  them,  and  while  his  heart  swelled 
with  disappointed  vengeance,  he  followed  the  windings  of  the  thread 
xmtLl  he  came  to  where  he  had  entombed  me,  just  as  my  overstrained 
"»aws  were  gradually  and  convulsively  relaxing,  as  I  could  not  have 
retained  between  my  teeth  that  priceless — and  yet  infernal — thi-ead 
for  one  instant  longer. 

In  tying  the  clue  to  the  tent  of  Khaled,  the  Alma  showed  the 
greatest  tact  and  sense,  for  she  thus  converted  into  my  friend — at 
least  my  protector — the  only  man  in  the  tribe  of  Ibrahim  who  had 
an  interest  iu  my  destruction. 

I  sliaU  never  forget  the  yeRow  glare  of  anger  which  shot  from 
the  shining  eyes  of  Khaled,  and  the  ferocious  expression  of  his  hawk- 
like nose,  as  he  gazed  at  me,  and  snatching  the  thread  from  my 
mouth,  kicked  away  the  packsaddles,  buckets,  and  kettles  which  had 
been  piled  around"^me.  But  the  customs  of  the  children  of  the 
desert  are  unchangeable  as  those  seas  of  sand  they  love  so  well ;  and 
on  its  being  announced  that  I  had  found  "  a  protector"  in  Khaled 
Ibn  Khobaid,  he  was  laughed  at  by  the  whole  tribe  for  being  thus 
outwitted ;  and  some  who  were  better  disposed  than  others,  or  had, 
perhaps,  less  to  do,  assisted  him  in  exhuming  and  setting  me  once 
more  on  upper  earth. 

"  My  face  is  blackened  among  men  !"  said  Khaled,  with  gloomy 
spite ;  "  I  appear  as  a  fool  before  my  women,  my  cliildren,  and  my 
tribe,  for  I  sv.ore  by  the  Kaaba  to  destroy  thee,  and  now  I  must 
protect  thee !  To  be  a  protector  of  thee — a  Kafir — a  dog,  whose 
hands  are  red  with  the  blood  of  my  brother  !  I  could  tear  my 
beai-d,  and  spit  in  my  father's  face  when  I  think  of  it." 

"  Can  I  put  trust  in  such  a  protector  f"'  I  asked.  "Will  no  other 
here  be  my  friend  r" 
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"  Trust !"  said  Khaled,  scornfully ;  '•'  thou  mightest  as  well  doubt 
^e  holy  Koran  itself,  as  doubt  I  \vill  protect  thee  nov) — for  thy  life 
\s>  secured ;  but  thy  body  is  mine,  and  I  will  keep  thee  as  a  grass- 
cutter  and  tent-pitcher,  a  groom  and  carpet-spreader,  for  such  is  the 
"wiU  of  heaven." 

Prom  that  time  forward,  veiling  the  excess  of  his  hatred  under 
a  calm  and  dogged  exterior,  he  conducted  me  to  his  tent,  and  after  I 
had  been  bathed  and  purified  from  the  earth,  he  set  before  me 
vaiious  dishes  of  rice,  pulse,  dates,  and  bread  of  dhouiTa,  which  is 
usually  baked  in  balls  among  tlie  embers,  and  eaten  hot,  the  flour 
being  ground  very  fine  in  the  hand  querns.  Khaled  partook  of  this 
breakfast  with  me ;  the  remainder  was  given  to  the  women  and 
slaves,  after  which  he  began  to  harness  and  caparison  his  horses  and 
mules,  a  task  in  which  I  felt  myself  under  the  necessity  of  assisting, 
seeking  thus,  but  in  vain,  to  win  the  favour  of  this  sullen  Bedouin. 

With  astonishing  celerity  the  tents,  with  aU  their  poles,  pegs,  and 
cords,  the  carpets  and  mats,  cooking  utensils  and  chattels  of  every 
kind,  were  packed  on  the  sumpter  animals ;  the  old  persons  and 
very  young  children  were  perched  on  the  summit  of  the  baggage ; 
the  harem,  or  four  wives  of  Sheikh  Ibraliim,  were  similarly  accom- 
modated, but  in  little  palanquins  adorned  -uith  streamers ;  and  soon 
all  were  mounted  and  ready  for  marching.  Of  the  camp  nothing 
remained  but  the  ashes  of  the  fires,  the  usual  debris  of  bones  and 
vegetables,  and  the  worn  marks  and  holes,  which  indicated  where 
the  tents  had  stood  for  some  weeks  past ;  and  the  moment  Sheikh. 
Ibrahim  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  drew  his  lance  from  the  tm-f,  the 
departui'e  began. 

rive  hundred  armed  horsemen  formed  an  advance  guard,  then 
came  the  flocks  with  their  young,  the  mares  with  their  foals,  and 
the  camels  that  were  about  to  foal;  then  came  all  the  beasts  of 
burden,  with  the  women,  children,  tents,  and  baggage,  guarded  and 
jB.anked  by  at  least  five  hundred  horsemen  more.  Most  of  these  had 
slung  matchlocks  as  weU  as  lances,  and  when  the  briUiant  colours  of 
their  blue,  yellow,  or  striped  shirts  are  considered,  ^ith  their  splendid 
horses,  dark  visages,  and  brilliant  arms,  the  whole  cava] cade  had  a 
most  striking  eifect  as  it  wound  over  the  green  mountains  near 
Nedsjed  ul  Yemen,  and  took  the  direct  route  towards  the  great  wiU 
demess  that  lies  between  Mecca  and  Oman. 


CHAPTER  LXXII. 


TEE   AEODE   OF   EMPTINESS. 


All  day,  even  during  the  meridian,  the  cavalcade  travelled  in  this 
direction,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  I  tinidged  on  foot  beside  the 
di-omedary  on  which  Khaled  Ibn  Khobaid  rode  at  liis  ease,  and  from 
the  hump  of  which  he  dealt  me  at  times  a  scowl  of  malevolence. 
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"Wlien  the  sun  set,  the  tribe  had  reached  a  gi-eeu  aud  beautiful 
hoUoTV  enamelled  yiith  flowers ;  from  thence  the  hills  arose  on  all 
sides  like  an  amphitheatre,  covered  with  wa^dng  woods,  and  where 
many  springs  of  pure  water  welled  from  tlie  black  faces  of  the  rocks. 
Charmed  by  the  aspect  of  the  place,  the  Seyd  Abu  Beer,  whose 
advice  his  brother  the  sheikh  never  disputed,  recommended  a  halt, 
and  the  formation  of  a  camp  for  a  few  days,  and  the  whole  tribe 
dismounted  and  prepared  to  pitch  their  tents — all  at  least  save 
Khaled,  \yho  being  anxious  to  place  me,  as  his  slave,  and  a  quantity 
of  plunder  he  had  acquired,  in  the  stronghold  of  the  tribe  (an  old 
fort  that  lay  somewhere  in  the  sterile  district  of  Mahrah),  continued 
his  journey,  taking  with  him  three  laden  camels  and  a  mule.  He 
and  two  weU-arraed  kinsmen  rode  the  former,  and  as  he  was  anxious 
to  proceed,  I  was  allowed  to  bestride  the  latter,  on  each  side  of 
whicli  were  hung  two  skins  for  holding  water.  We  had  a  vrHd  and 
most  dangerous  country  to  pass  through,  for  the  Mahrahs,  whose 
promice  we  were  to  skirt,  are  a  savage  and  lawless  tribe ;  but  Khaled 
Ibn  Khobaid  trusted  to  his  knowledge  of  the  route  and  its  secret 
paths,  the  speed  of  his  camels,  the  excellence  of  his  weapons,  and 
the  bravery  of  himseK  and  liis  two  companions,  for  reaching  in  safety 
this  castle  in  theAl/ode  of  Emptiness,  and  depositing  there  t^e  plunder 
he  had  gleaned  up  in  1  emeu.  But  the  avaricious  son  of  Khobaid 
reckoned  without  his  host,  for  other  and  more  terrible  enemies  than 
the  swarthy  Mahrahs  were  to  bar  his  path  to  the  great  oasis. 

Tor  two  days  we  continued  traveUing  ahnost  incessantly,  unless  I 
except  a  few  brief  halts  during  the  chill  midnight  and  the  meridian 
heat.  Before  the  evening  of  the  second  day  closed  in,  we  had  left 
behind  us  the  green  hills,  the  groves  of  palm,  walnut  and  plum-tree, 
and  entered  upon  a  desolate  waste  of  w^hite  sand,  a  portion  of  that 
vast  desert  which  lies  in  the  centre  of  Arabia.  During  this  journey 
the  temper  of  Khaled  became  so  morose,  aud  the  treatment  of  his 
two  companions  so  savage  and  insulting,  that  nothing  but  the  bitter 
conviction  that  1  was  defenceless  as  a  child  in  their  hands,  and  might 
be  shot  in  an  instant,  prevented  me  from  rusliing  on  one  or  other  of 
them,  and  killing  him  on  the  spot,  I  received  no  food  untd  they 
had  eaten,  and  dipped  their  dirty  paws  as  often  as  they  pleased  in 
the  wooden  bowl  of  rice,  pulse,  dates,  or  kid's  flesh,  and  then  it  was 
tossed  to  me,  as  one  might  cast  it  to  an  importunate  and  ungrateful 
cur. 

Every  haK-hour  my  blood  boiled  up,  but  stifling  mj  emotions  of 
passion — for,  strange  to  say,  I  confidently  believed  that  my  time  of 
retribution  and  deliverance  would  come — 1  trod  on  in  silence. 

Before  entering  on  this  desert,  at  the  last  well  we  passed  I  was 
ordered  to  fill  the  water-skins  that  were  slung  on  my  mule,  and  as 
the  distance  we  had  to  travel  was  great,  the  three  Arabs  used  their 
food  and  water  most  sparingly — thus  the  share  of  both  that  fell  to 
me  was  very  small  indeed. 

With  the  view  of  attempting  an  escape  on  the  first  opportunity,  I 
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carefully  husbanded  my  strengtli  and  narrowly  observed  the  mode  in 
vhicli  my  captors,  or  tormentors,  managed  theii'  camels,  for  I  had 
resolved  '''  to  levant"  vdth  one  of  those  ponderous  animals  on  the 
jirst  opportunity ;  but  we  made  several  halts  without  the  least  chance 
being  afforded  me  of  making  the  attempt  with  success.  On  our  first 
night's  bivouac  in  the  desert,  after  carefully  examining  the  priming 
and  loading  of  their  arms,  and  lighting  a  fire  by  rubbing  together  two 
pieces  of  wood — one  of  the  tree  called  Markh,  and  the  other  Alar,  which 
jgnite  at  once,  even  though  wet — (thus  fulfilling  llie  words  of  the 
Prophet,  who  spoke  of  "  giving  fire  out  of  the  green  tree,  and  behold 
ye  kindle  your  fuel  from  thence,") — they  offered  part  of  the  last 
pro%-isicns  they  had — some  locusts  which  had  been  fried  on  an  iron 
plate  av,d  preserved  in  salt.  Tso  chance  of  escape  occurred  that 
night,  for  after  smoking  they  went  to  sleep,  two  reclining  against 
the  kneeling  camels,  while  one  kept  watch  by  turns,  and  with  a  sigh 
of  sorrow  and  bitterness  I  laid  my  acliing  head  upon  a  gathered  heap 
of  sand,  and  strove  to  sleep  likewise,  for  I  was  aware  that  rest 
was  necessary,  and  I  knew  not  what  another  day  might  bring 
forth. 

With  dawn  next  morning  we  began  our  joui-ney;  and  by  what 
instinct  these  Arabs  piloted  their  way,  unerringly  and  confidently, 
over  the  desert  in  one  direction,  I  know  not ;  for  to  me  it  seemed 
all  a  bare  and  trackless  waste.  Behind  us,  the  green  liilk,  and 
every  tree  thereon,  had  sunk  below  the  flat  horizon,  and  on  every 
side  I  saw  only  the  white  sand,  Avith  here  and  there  an  old  palm 
having  shrunken,  crooked,  and  yellow  branches,  the  oval  blades 
of  the  prickly  cactus,  or  the  stunted  shrubs  of  the  desert,  scorched, 
withered,  and  covered  with  dust  or  drifted  sand.  Here  and  there 
ffrew  a  tamarisk,  a  plant  which  springs  in  barren  places  and  bears  no 
Iruit,  but  the  camels  always  paused  to  crop  its  blades.  As  we 
progressed,  even  these  vanished,  and  not  a  leaf  or  stone  apj)eared  to 
vary  the  whiteness  of  the  desert ;  as  the  da^vn  brightened  into  day, 
the  heat  rapidly  became  more  intense  than  any  I  had  hitherto 
endured;  yet  1  was  still  without  sufficient  covering,  and  forced 
at  times  to  travel  on  my  bare  and  blistered  feet,  (for  the  strength  of 
my  mule  was  failing,)  on,  on  we  went,  but  no  vestige  of  shade  or 
shelter,  tree,  or  habitation,  rock,  or  ruined  well,  presented  itself  to 
our  strained  and  aching  eyes. 

The  mighty  plain  of  soft  hot  sand  into  which  my  feet  sunk  ankle- 
deep  at  every  step,  appeared  like  the  bed  of  a  sea  diied  up  manj 
thousand  years  ago ;  and  one  might  have  imagined  that  the  sun  of 
all  those  thousand  years  had  scorched  with  fire  the  light  and  arid 
dust  and  snow-white  pebbles  that  lay  among  it.  AYe  no  longer  heard 
a  footfall  as  Ave  proceeded,  and  the  awful  sohtnde  of  this  terrible 
region  made  my  sick  and  oppressed  heart  sink  lower  and  more  low 
at  every  pace. 

"\Ve  soon  ran  short  of  water,  for  there  were  seven  or  eight  moiiths 
to  supply  from  my  jars;  and  of  the  wild  animals  which  Khaled  aiui 
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his  two  companions  expected  to  shoot,  not  one  appeared,  and  thns 
before  the  close  of  another  day  they  began  to  look  rather  blankly  ia 
eacli  others'  faces ;  and  Khaled  vras  expostulated  with  so  frequently 
and  so  angrily  that  he  lost  his  temper,  and  then  one  of  them  reined 
up  his  camel,  saying, — 

"Khaled,  return;  it  is  not  yet  too  late.  Remember  that  Abu 
Beer,  whose  words  never  fall  to  the  ground,  warned  us  that  we  were 
not  departing  in  a  happy  hour  or  under  a  fortunate  star." 

'•'  The  Seyd  Abu  Beer  has  the  ears  of  an  ass,"  said  Ibn  Khobaid, 
passionately;  "the  well  of  the  Sultan  Selim  is  not  many  leaorues 
from  us,  and  we  shall  soon  reach  it.  Return  if  thou  wilt,  but 
remember  that  he  who  retreats  without  accomplishing  that  which 
he  hath  undertaken,  is  a  white-livered  coward.  If  thou  fearest  the 
Mahrahs,  return." 

"  I  fear  nothing,  for  I  have  not,  like  thee,  wives  and  little  ones," 
retorted  the  Arab^  calmly. 

Khaled  hung  his  head  in  silence  at  this  quiet  reply. 

"Lead  on,"  resumed  the  other;  "wheresoever  thou  goest, 
Khaled  Ibn  Khobaid,  there  will  I  go  too;  for  though  I  fear  the 
lack  of  water  and  the  Syiian  wind,  I  fear  nothing  else.  Lead  on, 
and  if  we  perish,  on  thy  soul  be  the  sius  we  have  not  yet 
repented." 

After  this  dispute  the  murmui's  ceased,  and  ia  dogged  silence 
we  all  proceeded  to  reach  the  well  of  the  Sultan "Selim,  half 
suffocated  bv  the  increasing  heat  and  that  agonizing  thirst  which  we 
could  not  alleviate,  as  the  camels  did,  by  giirfrling  water  from  their 
stomachs  into  their  throats.  On — on  we  rode ;  no  track  before  us, 
and  we  left  none  behind.  We  were  now  in  Roba-el-Khali,  the  Abode 
of  Emptiness,  with  all  its  empty  hon-or;  the  wild  waste,  the  dreary, 
boundless,  and  iimnense  solitude  of  sand  that  rose  into  dry  waves, 
and  hills,  or  columns,  which  whirled  at  the  horizon  like  waterspouts. 
Every  object  seemed  to  \ibrate  and  quiver  in  the  rays  of  the 
meridian  sun,  and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  made  me  ithink  that 
the  ignition  of  a  lucifer-rnatch  would  be  sufficient  to  set  all  nature 
in  a  blaze.  I  feared  my  brain  would  boil  or  burst,  and  conjured 
Khaled  to  have  pity,  in  the  name  of  his  Prophet,  and  by  the 
memory  of  aU  that  holy  personage  had  endured  on  his  celebrated 
inarch  to  Tabuc,  when  his  troops  were  driven  to  such  extremities  by 
heat,  that  two  soldiers  divided  one  date  between  them,  and  ten  men 
rode  one  camel  by  turns,  and  thereafter  slew  it  to  drink  the  water 
from  its  stomach;  by  aU  this,  I  begged  him  to  lend  me  some 
covering  for  my  head,  but  he  spat  in  my  face,  and  rode  sullenly  on. 
Then  one  of  his  companions  drew  a  shawl  from  liis  girdle  and  threw 
it  to  me ;  and  thankfully  I  wound  it  round  my  burning  head,  and 
spread  the  ends  over  my  half-roasted  shoulders. 

In  the  desert  every  object  became  magnified  to  my  unpractised 
and  overstrained  eye.  Afar  off  I  saw  before  us  something  that 
appeared  to  be  a  caravan,  and  a  glow  of  hope  that  I  might  bei 
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delivered  arose  vathin  me ;  but,  ala& !  on  approaching,  it  proved  to 
be  only  a  flock  of  vultures,  -vrhjch  rose  into  the  air.  In  the  same 
manner,  a  small  plant,  when  espied  from  a  distance,  became  magnified 
into  a  shrub,  and  on  another  occasion,  a  little  shrub  appeared  like  a 
large  tree. 

About  meridian,  we  passed  a  low  line  of  rugged  rocks  which  rose 
like  a  flinty  reef  above  this  sandy  sea ;  still,  there  no  water  weUed, 
and  no  cooling  breeze  swept  past  to  purify  the  atmosphere; 
nothing  came  but  the  hot  wind  like  the  breath  of  a  destroying 
angel,  beneath  whose  passage  all  things  had  shrunk  and  died.  At 
the  foot  of  these  rocks  lay  the  skeleton  of  a  man,  and  the  bony 
remains  of  a  dromedary,  with  fragments  of  its  shrivelled  hide,  all 
bleached  to  the  whiteness  of  ivory  under  the  fierce  Arabian  sun, 
after  the  jackal  and  hysena  had  left  them,  ]\Iy  mule  soon  became 
mad  by  tliirst,  and  bemg  quite  unmarageable,  was  abandoned.  I 
was  then  forced  to  travel  entirely  on  foot,  and  my  bodily  agony 
increased  with  every  step.  My  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth,  red  lights  danced  before  me,  and  I  began  to  reflect  whether 
death  at  the  hands  of  Khaled  was  not  preferable  to  the  protraction  of 
such  miseiy. 

Once  I  imagined  that  water  lay  before  me  !  It  seemed  a  lar^e 
and  placid  lake,  with  low  and  pale  green  shrubbery  skirting  its 
bosom,  that  gleamed  like  a  >5heet  of  polished  steel  beneath  the  clear 
bright  sun.  I  pointed  to  it  with  joy;  but  the  Arabs  smiled  grimly 
at  me,  for  then-  more  practised  eyes  saw  only  the  desert,  heated  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  they  knew  that  it  was  the  mirane — that  most 
tantalizing  of  all  optical  delusions ;  thus,  when  we  approached  that 
delicious  sheet  of  water  which  seemed  to  roU  over  the  horizon,  it 
appeared  to  recede  fuither  and  further,  tdl  I  fomid  it  was  only  the 
parched  plain,  and  then  the  phantom  lake  hovered  at  the  horizon  that 
lay  beyond, 

I  remembered  to  have  read  that  in  one  part  of  Arabia  there  is  a 
tract  of  desert,  measuring  six  hundred  miles  each  way,  without  a 
siugle  foijntain  of  water.  A  hundi'ed  stories  of  travellers  w'lo  had 
perished  in  that  'lesert  recun-ed  to  my  mind,  and  there  was  one 
which  was  ever  before  me.  It  is  related,  I  think,  by  Hackluyt,  of  a 
rich  merchant  who  gave  10,000  ducats  for  a  small  cup  of  water  in 
the  desert,  and  yet  perished  of  thirst  with  the  man  who  had  sold  it ; 
and  thereafter  the  bones  of  both  lay  bleacliing  side  by  side,  with  the 
bright  ducats  glittering  as  if  in  mockery  among  them. 


CHAPTEH  LXXni. 

THE   PATH   OF    THE   DESEET. 

Thohgh  this  was  the  season  which  the  Arabs  consider  winter,  or 
nearly  so,  the  heat  of  the  desert  after  the  recent  rains  was  beyond  aU 
description  suffocating.      Khaled,  who  rode  somewhat  in  advance  of 
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as,  uttered  an  exclamation  of  satisfaction,  for  his  camel  suddenly 
increased  its  speed  to  a  rapid  trot,  a  sure  sign  that  we  were  approach- 
ing vegetation;  and  soon  after,  indeed,  we  saw  some  trees,  for 
wherever  there  is  verdure  there  is  sure  to  be  water,  as  the  instinct  of 
those  animals  teaches;  so  I  pushed  on  with  eagerness  and  my 
captors  with  joy,  for  the  agonies  of  our  thirst  now  seemed  unquench- 
able ! 

We  soon  discerned  a  small  spot  of  vegetation  which  appeared  like 
a  green  isle  amid  the  sea  of  scorched  and  scorching  sand;  a  little 
grove  of  date  trees  shaded  it  on  one  side,  and  a  barrier  of  basaltic 
rocks  on  the  other  sheltered  it  from  the  south-west — the  quarter 
of  the  hot  Syrian  wind — and  at  their  base  was  built  a  rough  stone 
tank  for  the  benefit  to  passing  travellers  and  caravans.  TVe  reached 
it  about  sunset,  and  all  rushed  forward  to  the  brink,  and  then 
uttered  one  simultaneous  cry  of  despair. 

T/ie  ice II  was  dry  ! 

The  strong  hot  breeze  of  the  desert,  by  drifting  the  sand,  had  half- 
choked  up  the  fountain,  and  its  leathern  bucket  and  rope  lay  cracked 
and  dried  by  the  heat,  which  was  so  intense  that  most  of  the  leaves  had 
fallen  from  the  trees,  and  their  bark  was  burst  and  rent,  for  the  face  of 
the  wliite  rocks  had  reflected  the  fiery  rays  of  the  sun  with  redoubled 
force,  smce  the  rains  had  cleared  the  atmosphere,  and  this  small  oasis 
in  the  desert  was  dying  fast  and  decaying  away. 

Khaled  now  hastily  selected  a  camel  which  was  of  least  value, 
removed  its  packages  to  the  backs  of  the  other  two,  and  after  asking 
pardon  of  the  Prophet  for  the  cruel  necessity  which  compelled  him 
to  act  thus,  drew  a  pistol  from  liis  girdle  and  deliberately  shot  it 
dead.  The  ponderous  animal  feU  heavily  to  the  earth,  and  in  a 
moment  its  stomach  was  cut  open,  and  the  water  it  contained  was 
carefully  received  into  one  of  the  leathern  bottles  which  had  been 
slung  on  my  abandoned  mule,  but  which  I  had  been  since  compelled 
to  carry.  This  nauseous  draught  was  drunk  with  avidity  by  the 
thirsty  Arabs,  and  then  Khaled  handed  the  small  remaincier  of  it, 
about  a  -^vine-glassful,  to  me,  and  I  am  assured  that  had  I  not  obtained 
it,  so  great  was  my  suffering,  I  could  not  have  survived  another 
hour. 

Eefore  I  received  it  the  three  Arabs  muttered  one  to  another,  and 
handled  their  muskets  in  a  manner  that  was  full  of  awful  import 
to  a  poor,  luiarmed  man ;  but  their  better  feelings  for  a  moment  pre- 
vailed, and  the  water  was  yielded  with  undisgidsed  reluctance  to 
"the  Kafir." 

"  Abu  Beer  foresaw  that  this  well  would  be  dry,"  said  an  Arab, 
gloomily,  as  we  seated  ourselves  on  the  pale  green  withcrmg  grass. 

'•'I  care  not  for  the  Seyd,"  said  Khaled,  sulkily,  wliile  regarding 
his  slaughtered  camel ;  "  1  put  my  trust  in  Allah." 

"  He  loves  not  those  who  are  over-hardy  or  over-courageous,  and 
thou,  Khaled,  hast  been  both.  Oh !  may  the  Holy  Prophet  havd 
mercy  on  us  aU,  not  excepting  even  this  poor  infidel." 
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"In  an  evil  hour  vre  set  forth,"  said  the  other  Ai-ab,  "  aiid  now 
cur  stars  are  no  longer  in  the  ascendant." 

'■'But  it  is  now  too  late  to  retnrn,"  said  Khaled,  angrily;  •'"' let  us 
rest  here,  and  push  on  to-moiTOw,  and  about  noon,  InshaUah,  vre 
shall  reac-h  our  fort." 

Night  came  on  with  its  chill  atmosphere.  A  fire  was  lighted  by 
snapping  a  pistol  and  piling  on  the  match  some  branches  torn  from 
the  date"  trees ;  a  steak  was  cut  from  the  tough  flank  of  the  dead 
camel ;  it  was  broiled  upon  the  embers  and  eaten  without  salt,  and 
without  a  drop  of  any  liquid  to  wash  it  down ;  but  fortunately,  as  we 
reposed  that  night  under  the  date  trees  and  dwarf  bushes,  the  dew 
fell  so  heavily  that  a  small  pool  was  collected  in  the  hoUow  of  the 
rocks,  and  I  had  no  less  than  t?/:c'  copious  draughts  of  it  before  my 
tormentors  were  awake,  for  now,  havmg  no  fear  of  my  escape,  they 
all  slept  soundly.  The  remainder  of  this  little  pool  was  placed  in  one 
of  the  leathern  jars,  and  I  was,  of  course,  forced  to  convey  it.  In  the 
spot  where  I  had  lain  the  wild  tliistles  grew  in  great  numbers,  but 
small  and  meagre  were  then*  prickly  leaves,  and  as  I  turned  them 
over  with  my  Ihin  and  wasted  hand  I  thought  sadly  of  my  home, 
my  country,  far  away ;  and  I  could  have  wept  like  a  cliild,  but  for 
very  shame  before  the  taunting  Arabs. 

After  prayers,  but  long  before  sunrise,  they  prepared  to  depart ; 
but  misfortune  seemed  to  dog  the  avaricious  Khaled,  for  now  a  camel 
was  foimd  totally  unable  to  move,  having  been  already  overtasked 
and  overladen,  and  the  Arabs  know  but  too  well  that  when  tliis 
faithful  servant  cannot  rise,  and  its  breath  comes  slow  and  heavily, 
that  its  labours  are  at  an  end.  Its  packages  were  at  once  transferred 
to  the  third,  and  last;  and  then  we  all  proceeded  on  foot,  abandoning 
to  its  fate  the  poor  animal  which  lay  beside  its  slaughtered  com- 
panion, and  gazed  mourni'ully  at  us  as  we  departed ;  for  the  Ma- 
nomedan  law  forbids  the  destruction  of  any  living  thing,  save  to 
prolong  the  life  of  man ;  and  we  had  not  gone  a  hundred  yards,  when 
a  long  line  of  vultures  that  came — Heaven  only  knows  from  where, 
passed  over  our  heads,  and  settling  down  upon  the  two  animals,  pro- 
ceeded to  tear  them  to  pieces,  the  living  and  the  dead,  v,ith  theii- 
ravenous  beaks  and  talons. 

Leading  his  remaining  camel  by  the  bridle,  with  a  lance  on  his 
shoulder  and  a  matchlock  in  his  hand,  the  gloomy  Khaled  Ibu  Xho- 
baid  led  us  once  more  towards  the  horrid  desert. 


CHAPTER  LXXIY. 

THE     PILLi.ES     OF     SAND. 

As  the  morning  grew  apace,  the  Ajabs  remarked,  with  alarm,  that 
the  sun  did  not  rise  with  its  usual  brilliance,  and  we  soon  became 
aware  of  a  sulphurous  odour  in  the  atmosphere,  and  a  lurid  redness 
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in  the  south-west  quarter  of  the  sky.  The  keen  sense  of  hearing 
peciiliar  to  all  savages  enabled  Khaled  (whom  I  considered  little 
better  than  one,)  to  detect  the  approach  of  something  yet  unseen.  He 
blew  his  match,  and  adjusted  his  weapons,  but  soon  after  a  troop  of 
wild  horses,  of  that  peculiar  breed  which  the  Bedouins  hunt  for  food, 
and  take  by  means  of  traps  hidden  in  the  sand,  passed  us  like  a 
whirlwind.  Their  manes,  long,  loose,  and  never  touched  by  ahumaa 
liand,  waved  on  their  necks  like  curling  smoke ;  their  eyes  shot  fire, 
and,  straining  every  muscle,  nerve,  and  energy,  they  swept  on, 
diminished  to  specks,  and  vanished  in  the  remote  wastes  beyond  the 
blue  horizon. 

They  were  flying  before  the  south-west  wind !  In  the  -winter 
season  this  is  always  insupportable  in  those  deserts,  and  by  the  time 
it  reaches  Mecca,  after  having  passed  over  the  mighty  waste  of 
burning  sand,  is  nearly  as  bad  as  the  simoom,  for  at  times  a  single 
gust  will  suffocate  both  men  and  horses. 

A  thin  and  subtle  dust  filled  the  air,  and  the  increased  heat  of  the 
atmosphere  rendered  distension  of  the  lungs  almost  impossible ;  thus 
our  breathing  became  short  and  difficult, 

A  storm  m  the  desert  was  at  hand,  yet  my  tlu-ee  captors  marched 
doggedly  on,  with  all  the  solemn  apathy  of  Orientals,  who  confidently 
believed,  as  the  Koran  teaches,  that  the  destiny  of  each  man  was 
bound  unto  his  neck ;  that  if  they  were  to  escape  the  dangers  of  the 
waste,  and  reach  the  great  oasis,  where  their  fortress  stood,  it  was 
the  will  of  Heaven ;  and  if  they  were  to  perish,  it  was  also  the  will 
of  Heaven,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it ;  for  they  confidently  believed 
it  was  as  impossible  to  add  one  hour  to  the  allotted  term  of  human 
life  as  to  add  one  inch  to  their  stature,  by  any  art  that  cunning  could 
devise.  They  smiled  grimly,  as  a  cry  of  astonishment  and  alarm 
escaped  me,  for  now  the  greatest  terrors  of  the  desert  arose  be- 
fore us. 

In  the  south-west  quarter  of  the  heavens,  I  saw  three  mighty 
columns  of  sand  arise  from  the  bosom  of  the  plain ;  they  wavered 
and  vibrated,  as  their  vast  bulk  was  agitated  and  borne  on  towards 
m  vdih.  a  speed  which  the  swiftest  racer  could  not  have  outrun.  The 
sky  seemed  to  darken  as  they  approached,  towering  between  us  and 
the  sun,  and  casting  three  lon^  purple  shadows  across  the  yellow 
sand — shadovrs  that  had  no  termination  but  at  the  horizon — while  the 
sun  itself  added  to  their  mysterious  terrors  by  giving  them  the  hue 
and  aspect  of  stupendous  pillars  of  fire  alternating  between  purple, 
gold,  and  russet-lDrown ;  and  now  a  rushing,  hissing  sound  swept 
over  the  sea  of  sand,  as  if  the  whole  earth  was  passing  away  with 
them. 

On,  on  they  came,  these  terrible  phenomena,  apparently  about  a 
mile  apart,  but  rushing  straight  towards  us. 

The  poor  camel  planted  his  fore-feet  firmly  in  the  sand,  and  thrust 
his  head  and  nostrils  as  far  down  into  it  as  possible,  refusing  to  ad- 
vance a  step,  and  ia  vain  did  Khaled  drag  him  by  the  bridle  and  prick 
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bis  fiaiiks  with  a  lance.  One  of  the  Arabs  became  frant'C  with  terror, 
and  rent  his  turban,  crying, 

"  Malediction  on  thee,  Khal  ^.d  Ibn  Khobaid,  for  thou  hast  de- 
stroyed ns ;  and  on  that  day  when  seventy  thousand  chains,  each 
dragged  by  seventy  thousand  angels,  shaU  drag  all  Hell  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Prophet,  may  he  judge  between  thee  and  us  !" 

"  May  your  mothers  suckle  devils,"  growled  Khaled,  looking  after 
the  two,  who,  by  an  impulse  they  could  not  resist,  lied  to  a  distance 
— a  hundred  yards  or  so — ^to  avoid  the  columns  of  sand ;  but,  lo ! 
one  of  these  suddenly  changed  its  direction,  and  poured  all  its 
strength  and  volume' upon  the  very  place  they  occupied,  and  in  a 
moment  buried  them  for  ever,  under  a  mound  which  fifty  men  could 
not  have  cleared  in  many,  many  hours.  A  ciy  of  horror  burst  from 
me,  and  I  sprung  towards  it,  dragging  Khaled  by  the  girdle,  and 
saying, 

'•'  Let  us  save  them  if  we  can ! — quick — quick!" 

"  Poor  Kafir  !"  he  answered,  sullenly,  ''■  in  another  moment  thou 
wilt  thyself  be  in  the  flames  of  Al  Sirat." 

But  still  I  dragged  him  away,  and  we  had  not  gone  twenty  paces 
when  there  was  an  awful  hissing  in  my  ears — a  vrhirl-wmd  of  sand 
and  darkness  swept  around  us,  as  one  column  passed  away  over  the 
desert,  and  the  third  entombed  the  heamy-iaden  camel,  upon  whom 
it  discharged  aU  its  strength,  and  whose  load  of  plunder  had  brought 
Ibn  Khobaid  on  this  disastrous  journey. 

So  great  was  the  sense  cf  suffocation  for  some  minutes,  that  I 
thought  we  would  have  expired  upon  the  spot,  where  we  had  fallen 
flat  vrith  our  faces  on  the  hot  sand.  But  now  the  last  of  these 
terrors  had  passed  mto  the  vviLderness  ;  the  sun  shone  out  clearly, 
and  I  turned  to  Klialed,  who  stood  between  the  two  mountains  of 
sand,  gazing  at  them  by  turns,  as  he  leaned  on  his  matchlock,  and 
knew  not  under  which  of  the  pyramids  his  camel  lay,  and  under 
which  his  kiusmen — both  were  so  exactly  alike.  I  thought  there 
was  a  little  motion  in  one  of  them,  but  it  must  have  been  fancy,  or 
caused  only  by  the  last  eddy  of  the  fine  sand  whirling  as  it  settled  on 
the  sumimt  of  the  mound. 

"  Thou  hast  saved  my  life,"  said  Khaled,  in  a  husky  voice  ;  "  but 
of  what  value  is  it  novr  ?  for  under  that  sand,  vrhich  none  but  a  geni 
could  move,  lie  two  of  my  bravest  kinsnien  and  all  my  wealth !  It 
wasthe  will  of  God,  and  Mahomed  is  his  Prophet." 

Lie  trembled  in  every  limb;  he  was  ghastly  pale,  for  strange  lo  say, 
the  hot  air  of  the  desert  had  afl'ected  him  even  more  than  it  did  me. 
INoYv"  we  were  alone,  and  as  I  surveyed  Khaled  I  remembered  all  the 
insults  and  humiliations  to  which  he  had  subjected  me.  Two  of  my 
tyrants  bad  perished. 

"  Ibn  Khobaid,"  said  I,  with  a  gloomy  smile,  "if  one  more  pillar 
of  sand  comes  this  way,  I  may  find  myself  free." 

"  Thou  art  not  yet  free,"  he  answered,  levelliiig  his  matchlock  at 
me ;   "  for  having  lost  all  else,  makes  me  value  now  mj  slave  the 
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more.  Nay,  stand  back,"  he  cried,  with  savage  energy,  perceiving 
that  I  was  about  to  rush  upon  him ;  "  if  I  shatter  your  legs  by  a 
bullet,  you  ^\•iU  be  devoured  alive  by  the  same  vultures  that  tore  mj 
camels  to  pieces  this  morning,  and  which,  from  afar,  are  dou1)tiess 
now  scenting  us  as  the  next  victims  ;  and,  by  the  soul  of  the  Prophet, 
and  the  bones  of  Khobaid,  my  father,  I  wiU  fire,  if  you  advance  but 
the  breadth  of  a  hair  towards  me." 

The  match  smoked,  and  his  right  eye  glared  as  he  closed  the  left, 
and  took  dehberate  aim  at  me.  Under  these  circumstances  and  after 
such  a  threat,  to  advance  would  have  been  madness,  I  could  only 
shake  my  clenched  hand  in  his  face,  and  inwardly  resolve  to  l/yde  my 
time,  as  we  say  in  Scotland,  for  I  felt  assured  that  my  time  of  retri- 
bution would  soon  come  now. 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 

THE    LAST    DROP   01   WATER. 

To  keep  me  still  more  in  subjection,  this  cruel  Arab  snatched  up  and 
slung  over  his  own  shoulder  the  large  leathern  water-bottle  which  I 
had  relinquished  during  tlie  passage  of  the  sandy  columns,  and 
pointing  significantly  to  his  loaded  musket  and  pistol,  compelled  me 
to  advance  before  him  across  the  desert  in  the  direction  which  he 
indicated,  as  beiug  that  which  led  to  the  gi-eat  oasis.  Both  of  us  had 
become  weak  and  faint,  and  I  could  foresee  that,  unless  this  oasis 
was  nearer  than  he  imagined,  we  Avould  never  be  able  to  reach  it. 
The  loss  of  his  friends,  camels,  and  plunder  had  disheartened  Khaled, 
and  deprived  him  of  his  wonted  energy ;  he  staggered  as  he  walked 
forward  over  the  soft  wliite  sand,  on  which  the  hot  tropical  siui  cast 
our  shortened  shadows ;  and  I  beheve  it  might  have  proved  no  diffi- 
cult task  to  have  closed  with  liim,  struck  him  down,  and  secured  his 
weapons. 

Such  ideas  frequently  occurred  to  me ;  but  what  good  purpose 
would  such  a  ^-ictory  have  served  ?  Far  from  civilized  men — hi  the 
^ild  desert — and  ignorant  of  the  path  which  led  either  back  to  fertile 
"Xemen,  or  into  the  boundless  waste  which  lies  between  Mecca  and 
Oman,  measuring  six  hundred  miles  each  way,  I  would  have  been 
nearer  death  alone  than  whde  under  his  hateful  guidance  and  aur- 
thority. 

Afar  off  we  saw  what  I  conceived  to  be  a  grove  of  trees,  and 
fchortly  before  sunset  we  reached  the  spot  to  liud  only  a  clump  of 
dwarf  bushes  growing  amid  the  yellower  sand ;  and  here  Khaled,  on 
reacliiug  a  landmark  which  showed  that  we  were  further  from  his 
infernal  oasis  than  he  had  hitherto  believed,  flung  down  his  spear  and 
musket  in  a  gust  of  very  unoricntal  passion,  and  seated  hunself  with 
the  water-jar  between  his  knees.  He  took  a  long  draught  of  the 
more  tiaa  tepid  liquid  it  contained ;  and  when  I  approached  to  ask 
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"a  mouthful/*  he  \yarned  me  back  by  a  cocked  and  brandished 
pistol,  saying, — 

''Back,  Kafir,  back!  for  there  is  only  one  mouthful  left ;  and  if 
thou  art  athirst  it  will  only  give  thee  a  foretaste  of  the  hell  that 
awaits  thee !" 

I  controlled  my  rising  passion  by  a  desperate  effort,  and  retiring 
to  the  eastern  or  shady  side  of  the  dwarf  bushes,  threw  myself  on  the 
sand,  and  bit  my  lips  in  the  agony  of  my  thii'st,  as,  closing  my  eyes, 
I  strove  to  forget  it  in  sleep  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  fortunate  that,  to 
restore  my  wasted  strength  for  a  time,  a  short  uneasy  slumber 
sealed  my  eyes — a  slumber  haunted  by  alternate  seas  of  sand  and 
water,  where  stupendous  colunms  and  spouts  towered  and  wavered 
about  me. 

I  must  have  slept,  I  suppose,  about  two  hours,  when  a  shrill  and 
starthng  cry  of  terror,  such  as  can  only  come  from  an  Arab  throat, 
awoke  me,  and  I  sprang  to  my  feet.  The  sun  was  setting,  and  half 
his  mighty  disc,  red  aslDlood,\yas  sunk  below  the  level  horizon.  The 
shadows  of  the  dwarf-shrubs  and  of  my  own  figui'e  were  thrown  to  a 
vast  distance  across  the  silent  plain,  wliich  was  soon  to  darken  under 
the  deeper  shadows  of  night. 

On  hastening  round  to  where  I  had  left  Khaled,  my  captor,  master, 
or  tormentor — which  you  please,  for  lie  partook  of  that  triple  cha- 
racter— I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  new  scene  of  terror  I  beheld. 

Khaled  had  fallen  asleep,  and  on  wakening,  found  that  an  enor- 
mous serpent  of  the  most  deadly  kind  had  wound  one  of  its  coils 
around  his  body ;  the  rest  of  its  scaly  length  was  hidden  in  the  bush, 
near  which  he  lay ;  but  its  round  head  was  within  two  feet  of  his 
face.  Its  glistening  eyes  fascinated  him  and  froze  the  blood  in  his 
heart,  while  the  hot  poisonous  breath  that  was  emitted  by  its  open, 
mouth,  from  which  there  projected  a  shai-p  tongue  that  quivered  like 
a  pointed  iiame,  was  almost  sufficient  to  suffocate  him.  In  limb  and 
action,  in  thought  and  deed,  the  ferocious  Khaled  Ibn  Khobaid  was 
powerless  now,  and  paralysed  as  if  transformed  to  stone.  His  eyes 
were  fixed,  his  jaws  relaxed,  and  his  usually  brown  visage  had  become 
a  ghastly  blue. 

For  a  moment  I  was  equally  powerless;  but  snatching  up  the 
matchlock  by  which  my  life  had  been  so  frequently  menaced,  I  took 
a  steady  and  deliberate  ami  at  the  head  of  this  monstrous  reptile, 
•which  was  suddenly  erected  nearly  four  feet  high,  while  its  eyes 
absolutely  blazed  with  yellow  light^ — a  balefid  lustre,  that  seemed 
the  very  spark  of  heU,  as  it  prepared  to  spring  at  me. 

I  fired  !  The  large  bullet  of  the  matchlock  blew  its  scaly  head  to 
pieces,  and  the  huge  snake,  unwinding  itself  from  Khaled,  lashed, 
wriggled,  and  writhed  for  some  minutes,  on  the  sand,  before  the 
nervous  life  within  it  died. 

A  considerable  time  elapsed  before  Khaled  recovered  sufficiently 
to  thank  me,  which,  after  turning  his  face  towards  Mecca,  and 
praying  devoutly,  he  did  in  a  voice  so  weak  and  tremulous,  that  I 
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feai-ed  assistance  had  come  too  late,  and  that  the  hideons  reptile  had 
bitten  him.     He  held  out  his  hand  to  me,  saying,  in  a  low  voice,^ 

"  Forgive  me,  0  Christian,  for  having  brought  thee  to  die  in  this 
imsainted  desert !  Thou  hast  touched  me  to  the  soul  by  saving  me, 
■when  another  would  have  left  me  to  perish.  May  all  who  have 
hated  and  misused  thee,  as  I  have  done,  die — helpless,  friendless^ 
and  alone,  as  I  now  die  !  I  have  no  reward  to  offer — none  but  this 
drop  of  water — the  mouthful  I  refused  thee  only  three  hours  ago ! 
Drmk — drink !  but  of  what  use  is  it  ?  Thou  must  die  ere  another 
day  goes  down,  and  die  without  iinding  the  burial  which  I  implore 
thee  to  bestow  on  me.  Oh,  lay  me  in  my  last  home,  with  my  feet 
towards  the  blessed  Keblah  !" 

These  words  had  a  terrible  echo  in  my  heart,  and  I  contemplated 
with  horror  and  awe  the  prospect  of  being  left  alone  in  that  mighty 
■wilderness.  I  implored  KhaJed  to  take  courage;  all  my  anger  at 
his  previous  cruelty  and  tp-anny  had  passed  away;  sympathy  and 
fear — selfish  fear,  perhaps — alone  remained;  and  stooping  over 
him  on  my  knees,  I  raised  his  head,  and  held  the  camel-skin  jar  to 
his  hps;  but  he  thrust  it  aside,  and  said,  wliile  Ms  eyes  became 
glazed, — 

"  Thou  disdainest  this  offer — more  valuable  here  than  the  pearls  of 
paradise  ?" 

"  iSot  a  drop  shall  touch  my  lips !" — (for  the  moment  my  own 
thirst  v>'as  forgotten.; 

"  Drmk— ftell  thee— drink  !" 
"  Never !"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Then  let  the  eartn  agaiu  receive  it,"  he  said,  and  poured  the 
priceless  liquid  on  the  greedy  sand ;  and  ■with  wolfish  eyes  I  saw  it 
vanish  there  for  ever. 

After  a  pause  I  again  heard  the  voice  of  Khaled :  he  was  repeating 
the  short  hundred  and  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  Koran,  in  low,  broken, 
and  sad  accents. 

'•' '  I  fly  for  refuge  unto  the  Lord  of  the  Daybreak,  that  he  may 
deliver  me  from  the  mischief  of  those  thirigs  which  he  hath  created, 
and  from  the  mischief  of  the  night  when  it  corneth  on,  and  from  the 
mischief  of  women  blowing  on  knots,  and  from  the  mischief  of  the 
emious  and  wicked.'  " 

After  a  few  more  indistinct  mutterings,  he  turned  his  face  from  me 

towards  Keblah  {i.e.  towards  Mecca),  and  expired 

The  red  sun  had  gone  do^^^l ;  dark  night  was  at  hand,  and  I  "was 
alone  on  the  plain,  in  that  "  unsaiuted  desert,"  with  no  companion 
but  the  dead  1 
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ALONE ! 

He  had  no  wound  that  I  coiild  perceive ;  thus,  whether  he  had  died 
from  the  pressui-e  of  the  serpent,  or  under  the  infiuence  of  its  poi- 
sonous breath,  of  fear,  of  fatigue,  or  from  the  combined  effect  of 
all  four,  I  know  not ;  but  he  was  dead,  and  then,  indeed,  I  was  free. 
But  oh,  what  a  freedom ! 

Without  guidance,  food,  or  companionship,  I  was  alone  in  that 
great  desert,  wliich  is  yet,  and  ever  wiU  be,  a  blank  upon  the  map  of 
Arabia ! 

I  possessed  myself  of  the  dead  man's  arms  and  ammunition,  after 
which,  with  the  butt  of  his  matclilock,  I  hoUowed  a  grave  to  receive 
iiim,  drew  the  red  turban  over  his  face,  and  as  I  covered  liim  up, 
■without  ever  considering  whether  his  head  or  his  feet  were  towards 
Mecca,  I  piled  high  over  him  the  soft  sand,  which  I  knew  too  well 
the  jackals  and  vultures  would  soon  tear  away.  Then  his  words 
occurred  to  me,  with  a  fearful  and  a^^-ful  import,  when  he  warned  me 
that  I  should  die  in  the  desert,  without  finding  even  the  burial  which 
he  implored  vie  to  bestow  on  him  ! 

When  this  melancholy  task  was  over,  I  withdrew  a  little  from  the 
mound  of  white  sand,  and  sat  down  to  consider  my  situation  and  th© 
course  to  pursue. 

Chaos — chaos  !  all  my  thoughts  were  chaos  ! 

The  sun  had  set ;  the  western  sky  was  flushed  with  saffron  blent 
with  fiery  red,  while  the  east  was  all  of  the  deepest  and  darkest  blua 
In  that  direction  the  desert  resembled  a  pale  and  darkening  sea  ;  to 
the  west,  its  horizon  presented  a  hard  black  level  line.  To  hope 
that  I  could  find  my  way  alone,  without  food,  water,  or  guides,  to 
the  distant  kingdom  of  Yemen,  was  nearly  as  vain  as  the  idea  of 
iisccvering  the  nearer  oasis  of  the  Bedouins,  towards  which  Khaled 
had  been  conveying  me. 

Yesterday,  I  had  justly  the  most  intense  and  mali^ant  horror  of 
hhn ;  to-day  I  felt  sorrow  for  his  death,  and  would  nave  given  the 
world  to  restore  his  life,  for  the  Arabs  are  ever  grateful,  and  after 
saving  him  from  the  serpent,  he  might  have  become  my  friend.  I 
wearied  myself  with  futile  ■u'ishes  and  endless  conjectures,  while  the 
light  grew  fainter  in  the  distant  west,  and  turned  from  red  to  pallid 
yellow,  while  the  twinkling  stars  came  one  by  one  out  of  the  deep 
blue  sky. 

There  was  perfect  twilight  stiU,  and  distinctly  as  at  noon  I  could 
perceive  the  dwarf  bushes,  the  dead  serpent,  and  the  grave  of 
Khaleh. 

Had  its  folds  been  entwined  round  rae^  how  different  might  have 
been  my  fate ! 
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Three  little  antelopes  passed  near  me ;  I  envied  their  speed  and 
lightness,  as  they  glided  like  shadows  over  the  soft  yielding  sand, 
and  mv  very  soul  seemed  to  foRow  them — the  only  living  objects; 
aiid  when  they  vanished  into  obscurity  I  felt  more  than  ever  lonely. 
As  on  a  previous  occasion,  I  endeavoured  to  consider  whether  it  could 
be  possible  that  I  was  not  altogether  changed,  or  whether  it  was 
that  my  past  life  or  my  present  misery  was  a  dream,  and  whether  I 
was  actually  the  same  man  who,  a  few  weeks  before,  commanded  the 
third  company  of  "  the  Queen's  Own,"  and  had  about  me  the  daily- 
routine  of  a  gay  barrack — the  luxury,  brilliance,  and  comfort  of  the 
mess-table  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  civilized  life ;  whether  Cecil 
Marchmont  was  not  a  myth,  and  whether  I  had  not  been  always  a 
naked  slave  to  the  Arabs — the  toy  of  cruelty  and  oppression. 

Around  me  there  stirred  no  sound  that  the  finest  ear  could  detect, 
for  there  reigned  the  oppressive  stillness  of  night — the  silence  of 
the  gi-ave  and  of  utter  solitude ;  nor  bu-d  nor  insect  were  to  be 
£een,"nothing  but  that  dark,  boundless,  and  unwaven  ocean  of  arid 
sand  which  resembled  the  debris  of  a  mighty  furnace,  or  as  I  have 
said  before,  the  bed  of  an  ancient  sea. 

As  the  night  drew  on,  there  came  with  it  a  soft  warm  wind,  but 
alas !  no  friendly  dew  to  allay  my  deadly  thirst.  The  moon  arose, 
and  the  shadows  of  the  dwarf  bushes  were  thrown  for  miles  alon^ 
the  desert.  Her  yellow  disc  was  now  nearly  full,  and  as  it  heaved 
up  slowly,  it  reminded  me  of  the  honest  han-est  moon  I  had  so  often 
seen  at  home  rising  above  the  green  hills  of  Lauder,  when  I  was  a 
little  child,  and  when  the  same  moon  shone  through  the  windows  of 
the  quiet  manse  in  the  glen  of  Aikendean.  The  moon  seemed  still  the 
same  as  then ;  but  how  changed  was  I,  in  face,  in  form,  in  circum- 
stances and  locality. 

father  and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters— all  whom  I  loved  and 
who  had  loved  me  well,  were  lying  side  by  side  in  the  auld  kirkyard, 
where  perhaps  the  same  moon  that  lit  this  sandy  solitude,  was  now 
casting  the  shade  of  many  a  yew  and  sauch  tree  on  their  quiet 
graves.  And  my  poor  lost  Cecil,  her  sad  eyes  were  ever  before  me 
with  their  last  look  of  sorrow  and  unfathomable  despair ! 

I  buried  my  wan  face  in  the  sand,  bowing  before  the  tempest  of 
terrible  thoughts  that  seemed  to  sweep  over  me,  even  as  the  poor 
camel  buries  his  head  in  the  same  dusty  soil  to  escape  the  fierce 
Syrian  blast — the  shamiel  of  Arabia. 

"  The  \vind  of  the  pathless  waste — such  a  wilderness  as  that  where 
Hagar  laid  her  Ishmael  down  to  die — brought  to  my  ear  a  low  soft 
murmur.  It  sounded  like  distant  voices ;  they  were  the  accents  of 
those  I  had  known  in  other  years^voices  long  since  hushed  for  ever 
— and  then  their  dear  faces  came  before  me,  but  all  wavering  and 
indistinct,  yet  I  felt  this  growing  delirium  a  luxury. 

I  tliouglit  I  must  soon  die,  for  thirst  was  rendering  me  fatuous, 
and  I  felt  myself  speaking  aloud,  laughing  and  weeping  alter- 
&aielj. 
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I  heard  the  murmur  of  -^ater,  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  "  bumrnel'* 
of  the  old  bum  that  flowed  near  my  father's  manse,  and  I  saw  the 
deep  dark  corrie,  where  the  water  was  so  cool  and  piu-e,  and  where  I 
had  often  fished  for  minnows  with  a  string  and  luggie  when  a  child, 
and  for  the  good  biill-trout  when  a  youth  ;  and  I  felt  the  shadow  of 
the  heavy  green  oaks  that  grew  by  the  kirk-yard  wall.  Again  I 
heard  the  voices  of  the  village  children,  as  they  rang  in  the  wooded 
hollow,  the  clink  of  the  blacksmith's  amil  and  the  jangle  of  the 
dominie's  bell,  with  all  the  sounds  of  home. 

Then  came  the  laughter  and  fun  of  the  mess-room,  and  the  rattle 
of  the  drams  for  duty ;  the  swaying  of  a  ship  at  sea,  the  voices  of 
Cecil  and  poor  Fred  Laugley,  all  woven  up  with  a  thousand  other 
visions ;  but  through  all  and  above  all  were  the  a^iul  sense  of  loneli- 
ness and  thint ! 


CHAPTER  LXXVn. 

THE   BELIEVER  AND   THE   INFLDEL. 

I  HAVE  dwelt  so  long  on  my  own  adventures  that  it  seems  time  to 
relate  something  of  those  who  have  borne  a  prominent  part  in  my 
story  or  narrative. 

Xow  it  happened  that  poor  Fred  Langley  was  neither  dead  nor 
buried,  nor  eaten  by  the  jackals  under  the  ramparts  of  the  Arab  fort, 
and  however  much  this  announcement  may  astonish  my  readers,  I 
beg  to  assure  them  that  the  circumstance  of  his  being  in  the  land 
of  the  living  puzzled  me  much  more  when  I  afterwards  became 
aware  of  it. 

The  whole  of  those  terrible  hours  during  which  I  had  fancied  his 
body  was  decaying  before  me  were  purely  imaginary,  being  the 
result  of  fever  and  the  excitement  I  had  undergone,  for  on  finding 
him  as  they  believed  dead,  Osrnan  Oglou  had  ordered  the  Arabs  to 
unfetter  and  fling  liini  over  the  castle  wall.  This  was  the  very  means 
of  saving  him.  He  fell  into  a  soft  mossy  swamp,  about  thirty  feet 
below,  where  the  yielding  verdure  and  withered  grass  saved  him  fi'om 
injury,  while  the  coolness  of  the  night  revived  hini ;  but  he  knew 
not  where  he  was — how  he  came  there,  or  why  he  was  unchained 
and  separated  from  me.  Above  hhn,  on  one  side  rose  the  dark 
and  solid  outline  of  the  Arabian  castle,  with  its  high  round  Tui-kish 
towers  ;  on  the  othe'r  stretched  a  forest  and  a  chain  of  rocky  moun- 
tains, upon  the  brows  of  which  the  vraniiig  moon  shone  faitit  and 
coldly. 

He  was  so  weak  as  to  be  totaUy  incapable  of  walking,  but  the 
thought  of  Amina  urged  him  to  exertion,  and  thus  he  crept  on  his 
hands  and  knees  to  the  edge  of  the  salt  marsh,  and  reached  the  small 
horse-path  that  led  round  it  to  the  gate  of  the  fort.  Here,  overcome 
by  iudecision  and  excessive  debility,  he  sunk  upon  his  face,  and  lay 
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ia  a  species  of  swoon,  or  waking  dream,  amid  wMch  he  perceived  a 
tui'bancd  figure  mounted  on  a  liigh-trotting  dromedary  glide  past  like 
a  shadow  or  a  spirit. 

Pred's  body  stretched  on  the  pathway  caught  the  eye  of  the  rider, 
a  wild-looking  man  clad  in  skins  and  a  keflfie  of  linen,  with  a  yolu- 
minous  white  beard  round  his  yisage,  and  bearing  in  his  hand  a  heayy 
club  studded  with  iron  spikes. 

"  Ahi — halloo — a  Prank  !  whose  dog  art  thou,  that  lie  thus  in  the 
path  of  my  pilgrimage?  speak!"  said  this  personage,  as  he  dis- 
mounted, placed"  his  hand  upon  the  head  and  heart  of  Langley,  and 
finding  him  aliye,  added,  "  it  is  one  of  the  Kafirs  who  came  to  my 
cell  with  Kior,  the  Abdala !  what  a  plight — naked,  cold,  dying, 
perhaps ;  speak — dost  thou  not  remember  me  ?" 

Fred  tui'ned  his  eyes  slowly  upon  the  interrogator,  but  had  not 
the  strength  to  reply. 

"■  Chut !  I  am  the  old  Haji  Noureddia  who  dwells  at  the  foot  of 
yonder  granite  mountains.  I  am  the  Regenerator  of  the  Paith,"  he 
added,  fiercely  swinging  his  club  aloft,  "he  who  has  sworn  to  wade 
knee-deep  in  the  blood  of  the  Paringis  and  infidels.  But  by  the  salt 
of  the  sultan  I  must  succour  thee,  or  my  face  would  be  black  with 
shame.  I  must  preserve  the  ties  of  salt  and  hospitality.  Canst 
thou  not  rise  ?" 

Langley  signed  with  his  hand  that  it  was  impossible. 

*•'  Poor  Kafir !  it  is  strange  the  small  amount  of  life  with  which  it 
has  pleased  Grod  to  gift  these  infidels." 

The  santon,  who  was  returning  to  his  cell,  after  visiting  a  shrine 
or  tomb  tliat  stood  a  few  nules  "distant,  now  seemed  to  pause,  as  if 
reflecting  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  trouble  himself  finrther  about 
a  mi5eral)le  Paringi,  for  he  supposed  that  Pred  was  dying ;  but  his 
better  feelings  obtained  the  mastery. 

"  Barek  Allah!  well,  well,  on  that  great  day  when  the  multitudes 
of  the  earth  will  be  scattered  like  moths  upon  the  blast,  and  when 
those  Mils  of  solid  granite  will  roll  away,  as  the  Prophet  said,  like 
carded  zcool  upon  the  -vNind,  one  Kafir  saved,  more  or  less,  will  not 
blacken  a  hair  in  the  beard  of  yom-eddin ;  so,  Barek  Allali !  say  I, 
and  praise  be  to  His  only  Prophet,  that  I  found  thee  !  Thy  star 
shines  out,  and  my  fortune  is  great  that  enables  me  to  succour  and 
protect  thee." 

"With  these  words,  this  strange  old  man,  who  seemed  endued  with 
more  than  natural  strength,  lifted  Langley  up.^and  placed  him  be- 
tween the  humps  of  his  dromedary  as  easily  as  if  he  had  been  a  girl ; 
but  then,  poor  Fred's  limbs  were  wasted  and  attenuated  by  toil  and 
Ihiess.  The  santon  stripped  off  his  warm  fur  barracan,  and  placed  it 
over  the  bare  shoulders  of  my  friend,  and  desiring  him  to  hold  fast 
by  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  lest  he  might  fall  off  and  kill  himself, 
he  took  the  bridle  in  his  left  hand,  shouldered  his  ponderous  club, 
and  led  the  way  down  a  dark,  narrow,  and  wooded  gorge,  towards 
his  dwellincr  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.     From  time  to  time  he 
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looked  round  to  see  if  Langlev  was  still  keeping  his  saddle,  and 
muttered  many  a  ■v\-ord  of  kindness  and  encouragement,  mingled  with 
apologies  to  himself,  for  departing  so  far  from  the  tenour  of  his  life 
and  his  strict  line  of  reHgious  duty,  as  to  save  from  destruction  one 
hair  of  a  Kafir's  head. 

"  friend  infidel,"  said  he,  in  the  darkest  part  of  the  gorge,  where, 
as  the  moon  had  sunk,  the  woods  were  black  as  ebony,  "  take  heed, 
for  here  the  path  is  both  steep  and  dangerous.  Good — good  ;  thon 
sittest  my  dromedary  bravely.  Let  us  only  reach  the  Cave  of  the 
Sleeper,  and  then  we  may  laugh  at  the  sultan's  beard.  But  why 
do  I  take  all  this  trouble  for  an  enemy  of  Heaven,  a  foe  of  the 
Prophet,  and  a  mocker  of  his  miracles — one  whose  guilt  rendereth 
yet  blacker  the  Holy  Kaaba  r"  He  gave  his  mace  a  furious  swing, 
and  then  added,  "But  it  is  revealed,  that  it  is  good  in  the  Prophet's 
sight  to  free  the  poor  captive,  to  feed  the  hungry  in  the  day  of 
famine,  to  protect  the  orphan  who  is  without  kindred,  and  to  raise 
the  poor  man  who  lieth  on  the  ground.  Yea,  and  this  poor  Kafir 
hath  been  a  captive ;  he  may  be  hungry  and  an  orphan,  and  he  was 
lying  on  the  ground.  The  ninetieth  chapter  is  right;  Inshallah! 
be  joyful,  for  here  is  the  end  of  the  pass,  and  yonder  light  biu-neth 
in  my  dwelling ;  thou  art  safe,  0  nakib,  and  may  the  ashes  of  evil 
be  heaped  on  the  beards  of  thine  enemies !" 

A  few  minutes  after,  they  reached  the  wicker-work  door  of  the 
cavern,  in  which  the  eccentric  hermit,  or  santon,  had  made  his  dwel- 
ling :  there  he  assisted  Langley  to  dismount,  and  led  him  in,  after 
•which  he  carefully  groomed  and  duly  stabled  his  dromedary,  the 
fatiguing  trot  of  which  had  nearly  shaken  the  sickly  rider  to  pieces. 


CHAPTER  LXXYin. 

THE   NEW   HOPE. 

When  Noureddin  returned,  he  found  Fred  stretched  in  a  state  of 
partial  insensibility  on  a  bed  of  skins,  which  lay  in  a  corner  of  the 
grot ;  the  latter  was  still — as  when  he  saw  it  last — lighted  by  an 
iron  cruise  that  hung  from  the  roof,  and  it  had  the  tattered  green 
veil,  or  cui'tain,  spread  before  its  little  sanctuary. 

The  santon  laid  aside  his  club  of  murderous  aspect,  and  hovered 
about  the  sick  man,  chafing  his  thin  temples  and  wasted  hands  with 
certain  cooling  essences  from  roots  and  flowers,  of  which  his  long 
residence  in  the  wild  places  of  "Araby  the  Blest"  had  given  him  an 
ample  knowledge. 

He  then  entreated,  and  ultimately  forced  Fred  to  swallow  a  thin 
cake  of  dhourra  and  a  decoction  of  milk,  honey,  and  other  simple 
things,  which  were  calculated  to  restore  his  wasted  strength,  with 
many  kind  words  of  consolation  and  encom-agement,  muttering  ever 
and  anon,  his  absurd  but  ferocious  regrets,^that  he — the  Lamp  of 
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Religion  and  acknowledged  Regenerator  of  the  Faith — should  thus 
foster  and  protect  a  foe  of  the  Prophet — a  Earingi  of  Aden. 

"  Eat,  eat,  poor  Kafir,"  said  he,  while  his  quick,  small  eyes  twinkled 
under  their  shaggy  brows,  which  were  as  white  as  his  flowing  beard; 
"eat  and  drink  to  restore  thy  health,  which  hath  been  sorely  wasted 
in  the  hands  of  those  unblest  Yemenees ;  eat,  and  restore  it,  or  ere 
long  thou  mayest  have  the  hammers  of  Munkir  and  Nakir  about 
thine  ears." 

"  These  demons  cannot  be  more  cruel  than  the  Arabs  from  whom 
I  have  escaped,  and  who,  perhaps,  have  left  my  friend  to  perish." 

"  Perish — perhaps  so,  for  Kafirs  die  easily ;  but  what  shouldst  thou 
know  about  Munkir  and  Nakir  ?  Poor  child  of  darkness  and  doubt 
•—yet  a  time  will  come,"  continued  the  santon,  whose  eyes  shot  fire, 
while  he  svrung  his  mace  around  his  head.  Pred  was  too  ill  to  smile 
at  the  energy  of  the  santon,  but  he  shook  his  head  mournfully. 

"  Thou  doubtest  it,"  said  he,  with  a  grimace ;  "  well,  well^  I  shall 
not  be  angry  with  thee.  Poor  unbeliever,  how  shouldst  thou  be 
able  to  understand  such  tilings,  M^hen  we  know  not  how  the  giant 
ostrich  springs  from  a  little  egg,  or  a  stately  tree  from  a  grain  of  seed 
in  the  earth." 

Pred  gave  a  moan  of  sadness  and  impatience. 

*'  What  aileth  thee,  now  ?"  asked  the  santon,  whose  style  of 
language,  as  he  was  a  mountaineer  of  Yemen,  approached  nearer  to 
that  of  the  Koran  than  any  other  Arabic,  and  who,  although  he  meant 
to  do  well,  was  not  exactly  the  kind  of  physician  to  soothe  one  whose 
mind  was  perhaps  more  afflicted  than  his  body — "Speak  ;  I  would  to 
Paradise  that  I  could  bring  the  father  of  all  doctors  to  thee  I" 

*'  If  you  would  restore  to  me  a  dear  being  whom  I  have  lost, 
doubtless  for  ever,  I  think,  good  santon,  I  would  soon  be  well  and 
whole." 

"  A  dear  being  ?"  pondered  the  haji.  "  Now,  what  manner  of  ware 
can  he  mean?  Doth  the  Kafir  laugh  at  my  white  beard?  Is  it  thy 
better  angel  thou  hast  lost  F" 

"Yes — yes,  santon,"  said  Pred,  turning  bitterly  on  his  bed  of 
leaves,  "  and  so  my  heart  is  like  to  burst — dear,  dear,  Amina  ?" 

"What — Amina?"  said  the  santon,  with  anger  and  contempt; 
**  is  it  a  woman  thou  regrettest  so  bitterly  ?  Now,  may  the  fathers 
of  all  Paringis  be  burned,  for  their  sous  are  fools." 

"Amina," the  sister  of  the  brave  Mohamed-al-Raschid,  Emir  of 
the  Abdali — oh,  can  you  tell  me  aught  of  her  ?" 

"  Tell  thee  aught — no,  I  never  knew  much  about  women,  even 
when  I  was  a  youth;  then  how  should  I  be  able  to  tell  thee 
about  this  one  now,  when  my  beard  is  white  as  the  snows  of  Kaf  ? 
Praise  God,  Noureddin  ha,th  other  matters  to  think  of !  Am  I  a  dog, 
to  run  at  women's  tails  ?" 

"  Good  santon,  excuse  me  ;  I  am  weak,  powerless,  ill — but  the 
woman  I  love,  and  who  loves  ma  w^ell,  is  lost — lost  here,  in  this 
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land  of  Yemen,  and  I  could  almost  Tvorship  yon,  if  yon  could  restore 
her  to  me." 

"Worship  mjtf^  repi^d  the  literal  santon;  "vrhose  dog  art  thou, 
to  demean  thyself  so  far  to  a  poor  mortal  like  Noureddin  ?  Worship 
me — the  holy  Prophet  forbid  !  And  thou  hast  lost  her  among  the 
Yemenees ;  that  is  like  losing  a  pinch  of  salt  in  the  sea.  Well,  listen 
to  me  :  take  courage  and.  she  shall  yet  be  fourd  I  Dost  thou  hear 
that?" 

"I  do — I  do,"  said  Fred,  raising  himself  on  liis  elbow. 

"  Dost  thou  beKeve  me  ?"  asked  the  santon,  fixing  his  keen  and 
fiery  eyes  upon  him. 

"  Implicitly,"  said  poor  Fred,  whose  failing  hope  made  hmi  gladly 
clutch,  as  a  drowning  man  might,  at  straws. 

"It  is  well;  doubt  of  Koureddin  had  destroyed  thee,  for  his 
words  never  fall  to  the  ground  hke  withered  leaves.  He  never 
makes  a  promise  which  he  cannot  fulfil.  WeU,  go  to  sleep,  nakib, 
and  dream  of  this  Amina ;  sleep  soundly  and  long,  it  may  shorten 
the  term  of  separation.  I  go  to  prayer;  farewell,  and  mayest 
thou  slumber  soundly  as  the  Seven  Sleepers,  but  wake  to  a  more 
joyfid  day." 

With  these  words  this  strange  old  man  retired  behind  his  green 
curtain,  and  appeared  no  more  that  night. 

Left  to  his  O'^tl  reflections,  Fred's  thoughts  were,  of  course,  full 
of  Amina,  of  Cecil,  and  me,  from  whom  his  separation  seemed  at  that 
time  wholly  incomprehensible.  He  pondered  on  the  words  and 
promises  of  his  eccentric  host,  and  while  analysmg  the  amount  of 
dependence  to  be  put  upon  the  annomicement  that  Amina  would  be 
restored  to  him,  he  fell  into  one  of  those  deep  slumbers  which  long 
toil,  illness,  and  overT\'helming  lassitude  can  only  procure. 

The  simples  of  the  Santon  jS'oui-eddin,  and  the  hopes  of  discoveruig 
Amina  so  judiciously  aft'orded  by  that  deep-witted  old  haji,  had  an 
efl'ect  so  beneficial  on  the  mind  and  frame  of  Fred  Langley,  that  the 
morning  of  the  second  day  found  him  seated  on  the  tui-f  at  the 
door  of  the  grotto,  watching  the  wild  swans  floating  on  the  pool  in 
the  wooded  hoUow,  and  the  brightness  of  the  clear  and  beautiful 
landscape,  as  the  sun's  warm  rays  poured  down  the  shady  gorge 
between  the  granite  hills,  tinting  with  a  thousand  prismatic  hues 
the  dewy  leaves  of  the  oak  and  walnut-tree,  and  the  feathery  foliage 
of  the  Inroad  and  graceful  palms,  wliile  the  grey  partridge,  the  lark, 
and  white  crane  were  wheeling  in  the  blue  sky,  and  the  vrild  coffee- 
T)lant  mingled  its  fragrance  with  the  perfume  of  a  hundred  flowers. 

"  Good  santon,"  said  he,  imploringly,  when  that  remarkable 
personage  had  concluded  his  long  morning  prayers,  and  was  pre- 
paring a  little  repast  of  honey,  milk,  and  cakes;  "you  have  fifty- 
times  nromised  that  Amina,  the  sister  of  Mohamed,  would  be  restored 
to  me.'" 

"  True ;  most  true,"  mumbled  Xoureddin,  under  his  thick  beard, 
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■which  was  white  as  the  thistledown ;  '•'  and  for  the  fifty-first  time  I 
now  recommeud  to  thee — patience !" 

'•'  Have  I  not  waited  two  whole  days  r" 

"  And  wliat  are  two  whole  days  r"  asked  the  santon,  suspending 
his  culinary  operations  for  a  moment  with  an  air  of  indignant 
surprise. 

"  They  are  two  ages  to  a  lover ;  but,  forgive  me,  reverend  haji." 

"  By  the  soul  of  the  Prophet !  thou  mayest  have  to  wait  twenty 
years,  'and  what  are  twenty  years  to  a  patient  man  ?  Therefore,  I 
pray  thee  to  be  patient ;  but,  alas !  patience,  Hke  faith,  is  the  sign 
of  a  true  believer,  and  thou  art  but  a  poor  Kafir,  from  the  land 
where  no  sun  ever  shines ;  but  God  is  great !  and  now  thy  breakfast 
is  before  thee." 

Fred  could  only  sigh  with  an  impatience  which  the  imperturbable 
santon  did  not  deign  to  notice;  and  he  began  to  fear  that  his  host, 
being  (as  he  abeady  conjectured)  slightly  crazed,  might  have  made 
these  promises  at  random ;  and  when  this  idea  occurred  to  him,  he 
grew  sick  at  heart  with  despondency,  and  the  consciousness  that  he 
was  utterly  unable  to  penetrate  the  mystery  which  shrouded  the 
disappearance  of  Amina. 

"  Eat ;  eat,  I  tell  thee,"  said  the  santon ;  "  this  day  is  thine  own. 
Who  can  say  to  whom  to-morrow  may  belong  ?  It  may  be  the  day 
of  others,  and  to  thee  but  a  portion  of  eternal  night.  Eat  on ;  it  is 
a  good  fashion,  and  old  as  the  days  of  King  Ad,  the  unblest 
pagan." 

The  appearance  of  Arabs  in  the  gorge  of  the  mountains  descending 
to  the  santon  s  grot,  frequently  compelled  his  guest  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  interior ;  and  as  these  were  generally  shepherds  and  devotees 
who  came  to  pray  in  the  Cave  of  the  Sleeper,  Xoureddin  concealed 
himself  behind  his  tattered  green  curtain,  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary, 
through  which  he  placed  a  foot  for  them  to  kiss.  One  of  these 
visitors,  a  nude  and  half-mad  Calendar,  in  a  fit  of  delirium  and 
religious  fervoui-,  being  drugged  vrith  opium,  very  nearly  discovered 
Ered,  whom  he  might  have  slain  wdth  a  hatchet  which  the  Calendars 
always  carry  in  their  girdle;  but  as  he  roved  round  the  grot, 
dancins:  and  chanting  the  praises  of  Mahomed,  he  tore  down  the 
tattered  screen,  whereupon  the  Regenerator  of  the  Eaith  lost  all 
patience,  and  levelled  him  by  one  blow  of  his  mace,  crying,  "  Woe 
to  thee,  son  of  a  burnt  father  I"  Then  springing  off  his  perch,  he 
lifted  the  Calendar  on  his  back,  and  carrying  Mni  to  the  edge  of  the 
pool,  there  flung  him  down  to  recover  as  he  might ;  and,  soon  after,  the 
sobered  devotee  crawled  away,  imprecating  curses  upon  the  santon. 
The  latter,  after  this  occurrence,  remained  long  in  deep  thought,  and 
then  throwing  himself  upon  the  floor,  gathered  dust,  and  heaped  it 
on  his,  head,  saving, — 

"  I  mocked  thee,  poor  Kafir,  for  lacking  patience,  when  I  myself 
had  none  !  It  was  the  evil  one,  who  came  to  tempt  me  in  the  form 
of  a  Calendar,  even  as  he  came  in  the  form  of  Soraka  Iba  Malec  to 
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the  men  of  the  Koreish.     Woe  is  me !  I  have  blackened  my  face 
before  the  Prophet,  and  done  that  -^hich  is  evil  in  his  sight." 

The  santon  regretted  so  bitterly  the  testy  act  of  M^hich  he  had 
been  guilty,  that  he  announced  an  intention  of  departing  on  a  short 
pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  a  Rhufuis,  which  lay  about  thirty  nnles 
distant,  and  who,  in  his  time,  had  been  so  exceedingly  patient  under 
all  manner  of  mental  and  bodily  mortification,  that  he  was  wont  to 
sit  with  pieces  of  red-hot  iron  between  his  teeth  untd  they  grew 
cold  as  lead;  and  who  for  sixty  years  had  always  drunk  water 
(wiien  nothing  better  was  to  be  had),  and  made  innumerable  vows 
of  celibacy  (but  always  for  very  limited  periods),  and  when  he  died, 
was  esteemed  a  paragon  of  Ehufuis, 

Immediately  on  taking  this  resolution,  he  hastened  to  put  it  ia 
execution,  and  after  saddling  his  dromedaiy  and  giving  Fred  strict 
iuj unctions  that  he  was  not  to  venture  beyond  the  grotto,  lest  he 
might  be  seen  by  some  of  the  sultan's  people ;  and,  more  than  all, 
that  he  was  not  to  penetrate  behind  the  green  curtain  of  the 
sanctuary,  lest  he  might  rouse  the  evil  genii  who  dwelt  in  the  bosom 
of  the  mountain,  Isoureddin  perched  himself  between  the  humps  of 
his  high  and  uncouth  charger,  gave  it  a  probe  with  the  spikes  of  his 
mace,"and  departing  up  the  valley,  glided  through  the  gorge  like  £^ 
shadow  in  the  sunshine. 


CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

THE  YEIL  OP  THE   SA2fCTTJAEY. 

On  being  left  to  his  own  reflections,  Pred  was  not  without  just 
apprehensions  of  the  danger  that  might  accme  to  him,  if  any  of  the 
half-insane  and  wholly  fanatical  wan(lerers  and  devotees,  who  usually 
visited  the  santon,  should  enter  the  gi'otto  in  his  absence,  and  there 
discover  a  Paringi;  but  fortunately  none  came,  and  the  evening 
closed,  the  sunlight  faded  from  the  hill-tops,  and  the  palm  branches 
began  to  droop  as  night  stole  along  the  wooded  hollow,  when  Pred, 
feehng  chill,  lonely,  and  in  the  lowest  spirits,  retired  to  his  couch  of 
skins  and  leaves,  to  pass  the  dreary  hours  which  he  knew  must 
intervene  between  the  dusk  and  dawn.  He  had  closed  and  secured 
the  wicker  door  of  the  cell,  and  having  no  other  protection  against 
wUd  animals  or  wandering  Bedouins  but  the  supposed  sanctity  of 
the  place,  he  longed  excee(Jingly  for  a  brace  of  pistols,  or  at  least  his 
sword,  weak  and  faint  though  he  was,  as  he  crept  into  the  fissure  of 
the  rocks  which  formed  his  bed-place,  and  strove  to  sleep.  But  the 
peculiarity  of  his  position,  his  loneliness  and  desertion,  together 
with  the  wild  aspect  of  the  cavern  (now  when  he  was  its  only 
inmate),  banished  repose,  and  raised  a  tumult  of  feverish  and  anxious 
thoughts. 

Prom  the  roof  of  horizontal  basalt,  the  smoky  cruise  of  the  santon 
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sted  its  flickering  light  on  tlie  tattered  curtain  of  green — the  sacred 
colour — which  veilecl  the  seat  and  altar  of  the  sanctuary,  and  on  the 
freakishly  twisted  and  broken  fragments,  dark  fissures  and  strong 
stony  ribs  or  columns  fonning  the  sides  of  the  grotto ;  and  although 
Fred  was  mucli  too  matter-of-fact  by  his  nature,  co'intry,  and 
education,  to  fear  either  ghoules,  ghis,  or  Guebres,  yet  ne  was  not 
without  feeling  a  moderate  share  of  anxiety  on  his  o^vn  account,  and 
an  oppressive  sense  of  loneliness  as  the  night  darkened  in  that  voice- 
less solitude. 

Pondering  on  what  our  meiTy  mess  and  the  regiment  would  be 
thinking  of  our  double  disappearance,  Langley  lay  communing  with 
himself  upon  his  humble  couch,  and  when  just  about  to  drop  asleep, 
iu  the  mere  weariness  of  conjecture,  the  sound  of  a  voice  within  the 
hermitage,  and  beyond  the  place  where  he  lay,  roused  him  at  once  to 
■wakefulness. 

Starting  up,  he  listened,  but  all  was  silent. 

Again  it  came  to  his  ear,  like  the  low  and  indistinct  murmuring  of 
one  "who  speaks  when  asleep  and  di-eaming.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  it  was  the  voice  of  a  human  being — of  a  female  it  would  seem. 
"Fred  continued  to  listen,  and  as  he  heard  the  voi'^e  from  time  to  time, 
breaking  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  place,  he  became  more  and  more 
excited.  The  santon,  he  believed,  would  not  return  for  some  hours ; 
so,  rising,  he  approached  the  green  curtain  of  the  sanctuary  and  then 
paused,  for  the  idea  naturally  occurred  to  him,  "  By  what  right  do  I 
penetrate  the  secrets  of  my  host?" 

The  many  stories  which  he  had  heard  or  read,  and  which  detailed 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  eastern  fakirs,  dervishes,  santons,  and  other 
religious  mendicants,  contrasting  their  days  of  poverty  and  piety  in 
public  with  their  nights  of  debauchery  in  secret,  occurred  to  him,  and 
increased  a  half  malicious  desire  to  unravel  this  new  mystery,  and 
discover  the  other  occupant  of  the  grotto  ;  but  by  doing  so  he  feared 
to  excite  the  \Yrath  of  the  half-crazed  Haji  ]^oureddin. 

He  drew  back  the  curtain,  and  saw  only  a  long  stone  bench,  the 
bed  of  the  ancient  sleeper,  on  which  stood'^a  clay  jar,  filled,  no  doubt, 
with  water  from  the  holy  Zerazem  well,  a  rosary  of  beads,  and  a  copy 
of  the  Koran,  which  lay  upon  a  niche  hewn  into  the  rock._  A  narrow 
fissure  or  doorway  through  the  grotto  opened  on  the  ri»ht  side  of 
this  little  keblah,'^and  beyond  it  Langley  could  perceive  tr^e  light  of 
another  lamp  or  taper  shining,  by  reflection  on  the  inner  walls  of 
rock.  Through  this  openim?  "he 'crept  softly  and  cautiouslv,  and 
penetrating  into  the  interior,  discovered  a  natural  chamber  of  iDasalt, 
where  a  lamp  of  clay  was  burning,  and  were,  surrounded  by  several 
coarse  vases  of  freslily  gathered  flowers,  a  young  Arab  girl  lay  asleep 
on  a  pile  of  Hadramaut  carpets  or  mats. 

Her  face  was  turned  from  him,  and  half-hidden  by  a  mass  of  thick, 
black,  wavy  hair ;  but  her  figure  was  beautiful ;  anklets  of  gold  were 
on  her  taper  le^s,  and  golHen  bangles  adorned  her  wiist ;  her  un- 
conscious attitude  was  charming  and  full  of  youthful  graco.  A  sudden 
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ttongM  occun-ed  to  Langley,  and  his  heart  leaped,  ^vliile  his  breath, 
came" short  and  thick,  as  tremblingly  he  knelt  do^m  bv  her  side,  and 
lifting  up  the  heavy  braids  of  hair  from  her  sleeping  face,  exclamied, 
in  accents  of  astonishment  and  joy, — 

"Amina!  Amina!"  and  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  for  the  pretty 
sleeper  was  indeed  the  lost  sister  of  the  emir. 

Amina  awoke,  and  overcome  by  mingled  emotions  of  deKght  and 
terror,  was  on  the  point  of  swooning,  for  her  sensitive  heart  was 
never  meant  by  nature  to  bear  those  sudden  shocks  to  which  of  late  it 
had  been  so  frequently  subjected;  and  it  was  only  when  Langley 
called  upon  her  in  the  most  tender  and  endearing  manner,  that  she 
became  reassured,  for  the  restoration  of  him  she  loved  so  deeply  and  so 
passionately,  had  come  upon  her  in  a  mamier  so  sudden  and  startling, 
that  for  a  time  the  bewildered  Langley  repented  his  rashness  and 
impetuosity.  She  gazed  upon  him,  and  then  closed  her  eyes  to  open 
them  and  gaze  again  upon  his  well  remembered  features,  and  for  a 
time  she  could  scarcely  be  assured  it  was  his  kind  and  loving  eye 
that  turned  to  hers,  and  that  it  was  himself,  unscathed,  unharmed, 
as  tender  and  as  true  as  ever,  that  clasped  her  to  his  heart ! 

A  burst  of  tears  relieved  her,  and  she  clung  to  his  breast,  sobbing 
and  saying  in  broken  accents, — 

"Oh,  when  I  lost  you,  I  lost  the  light  of  my  eyes,  the  joy  of  my 
soul !  I  have  been  in  darkness,  enduring  all  the  terrors  of  death  and 
the  despair  of  Eblis  !  Oh,  you  know  not  all  I  have  suffered,  and  all  I 
have  escaped  from  since  that  night  of  woe  at  Hesn-al-]\Iouhabib." 

She  overwhelmed  him  with  inquiries,  but  Langley  would  not  tell 
a  word  of  his  adventures  until  he  was  informed  by  what  miracle  she 
came  to  be  concealed  in  the  cell  of  iS'oureddin  ;  and  this  explanation, 
after  we  last  left  her  entombed  by  the  Guebres  in  a  cave  of  the 
basaltic  mountains,  is  very  simple  ;  for,  after  enduring  all  the  terrors 
of  death,  and  believing  herself  buried  alive  until  the  day  of  doom, 
like  those  on  whom  the  enchanted  seal  of  Solomon  was  set,  for  such 
was  the  simplicity  and  such  the  superstition  of  the  unlettered  Arab 
girl;  after  endm-ing  both  hunger  and  thirst,  and  finding  that  the 
most  solemn,  earnest,  and  heartfelt  prayers  availed  her  as  Httle  as  her 
tears,  she  became  a  prey  to  hopelessness,  and  uttered  the  wildest 
cries,  the  echoes  of  which  being  increased  by  innimierable  reverbera- 
tions among  the  rocks,  increased  her  terror.  Around  her  all  was 
buried  in  impenetrable  darkness,  and  she  believed  she  was  just  about 
to  die,  when  a  faint  light  glimmering  far  off  began  to  steal  upon  her, 
and  her  terror  became  greater — her  head  swam  round,  her  heart 
grew  still ;  she  feared  the  genii,  or  the  ghoules,  on  whose  abode  the 
Guebres  might  have  thrown  her,  were  approaching,  and  her  agitation 
tecame  so  great  that,  as  the  light  came  nearer  and  brightened,  she 
lost  all  comsciousness,  and  on  recovering,  found  herself  in  the  grotto 
of  the  Santon  Noureddin,  whom  her  cries  had  attracted. 

"He  has  been  most  kind  and  good  to  your  poor  Amina,"  she  con- 
tinued; "but  •Irr'iding  that  scandal,  from  which  even  the  holy  Prophet 
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could  not  escape,  when  he  was  kind  to  his  Egyptian  handmaid,  he  in- 
sisted that  I  should  remain  in  strict  seclusion  until  he  found  you,  or 
announced  my  safety  to  my  brother,  or  our  friend  the  old  SheikhAbdul- 
melit,  which  I  gladly  promised  to  do ;  and  then,  seeing  that  I  was 
almost  dying  of  weakness  and  with  the  terrible  memory  of  all  I  had 
undergone,  he  gave  me  a  draught  of  simples,  which  seemed  potent  as 
the  plnal  of  Lokman,  for  I  recovered  almost  immediately,  and  have 
since  been  well  and  strong.  Oh,  the  knowledge  of  Noureddin  is 
miraculous  !  He  knows  all  things,  from  the  seeds  of  grass  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  stars  in  heaven.  Lobnan,  with  all  his  learning,  was  a  child 
to  him  !  But  you  have  not  told  poor  Amiiia  how  you  arc  restored 
to  her  (though  the  santon  often  promised  that  you  would  be  so) ;  nor 
have  you  told  me  why  you  are  so  strangely  and  so  poorly  clad  in  a 
coarse  ke£&e  and  cap ;  and  where  is  your  friend,  and  where  is  his 
Prankish  lady,  who  caused  our  separation  ?  Alas !  did  they  leave 
you  to  perish  among  your  enemies  ?"  she  added,  while  her  eyes 
sparkled  at  the  idea,  and  she  clung  gracefully  to  Fred,  with  all  the 
confidence  of  perfect  love  and  joy. 

He  hastened  to  undeceive  her,  and  related  all  that  had  happened 
to  himself,  from  that  evil  moment  when  he  left  her  at  the  tomb  of 
Khassim  up  to  the  present  time,  so  far  as  he  knew ;  for  of  one  por- 
tion of  his  story — his  separation  from  me — he  had  a  very  vague  idea, 
and  at  that  time  could  not  account  for  it  in  any  way,  or  for  being 
found  alone  near  the  salt  marsh  by  the  Santon  Noureddin. 

"  Oh  V  said  Amina,  becoming  pale  with  terror,  "perhaps  you  have 
been  dead  ?" 

"  Dead !  why,  I  should  think  not,"  said  Fred,  somewhat  pei-plexed ; 
*'  how  can  you  think  of  such  a  thing,  when  I  am  here,  alive  and  well  ?** 

"I  do  not  know,"  replied  Amina,  pressing  her  hands  upon  her 
eyes ;  "  but  strange  things  happen  in  the  world,  and  this  santon,  who 
knows  everything,  told  me  that  his  simples  were  powerful  as  those  of 
Lokman." 

"  "Who  the  deuce  was  he,  Amina  ?" 

"  Hast  thou  never  heard  of  Lokman ?"  asked  Amina,  in  solemn 
astonishment,  while  her  large  oriental  eyes  dilated. 

"  Never,  but  from  you." 

"  Oh,  I  forget  you  are  but  a  Frank,"  said  she,  patting  his  head 
nith  her  pretty  hand. 

"Nay,  I  am  Fred,"  said  Langley,  kissing  her,  "and Heaven  only 
inows  where  poor  Frank  is  at  this  moment." 

"  Ah !  I  fear  his  place  among  us  will  long  be  vacant ;  yet  God  is 
great,  and  who  can  tell  ?  But,"  she  added,  seeing  a  cloud  was 
gathering  on  her  lover's  brow,  "  you  must  know  that  Lokman  was 
a  learned  Arabian,  who  lived  for  y/ia»^  centuries,  lon^  ago,  and  thus 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  many  lifetimes  ;  yet  he  died  at  last,  and 
when  on  his  deathbed^  delivered  to  his  son  three  phials  of  a  liquor 
that  sparkled  purely  and  briglitly  as  water,  for  it  was  distilled  from 
fermented  com,  and  its  power  was  said  to  be  more  potent  than  all 
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the  physics  of  Geber  and  all  the  uines  of  Oman,  and  these  phials  he 
told  him  vi-Qvld.  bring  the  dead  to  life.  His  son  preserved  them  ^^-ith 
rehgioTis  cai-e,  and  ^vhen  his  ovni  tirae  came,  he  made  a  faithful 
Ethiopian  promise  to  pour  this  -wonderful  liquid  dovrn  his  throat 
This  the  poor  trembling  slave  did  punctually,  and  on  receiving  the 
first  phiaL,  the  dead  man  cried  '  Fairr  on,'  and  the  second  \ras  accord- 
ingly emptied  into  his  mouth.  Upon  this,  he  opened  his  eyes  and 
stretched  forth  his  amis,  to  the  great  consternation  of  the  Ethiopian, 
vrho  fled  in  teiTor,  and  allo-wed  him  to  die  for  want  of  the  tliii'd 
phial,  which  was  broken.  Thus  the  precious  liquor  vras  lost, 
and  none  in  Ai-abia  have  since  discovered  the  secret  of  Lokman.'"' 

"  If  poor  Erank  Hilton,  or  his  Scottish  friend  Rabd-al-Hoosi,  were 
here,  they  would  be  very  apt  to  call  this  precious  liquor  good  Higliland 
aqua  viue,"  thought  Langley,as  he  laughed  at  Amina's  implicit  belief  in 
what  she  related;  and  as  lie  caressed  her,  he  forgot  all  the  perils  he  had 
escaped,  the  sufferings  he  had  undergone,  the  insults  he  had  endured 
— and  more  than  all,  he  forgot  the  strict  injunctions  of  the  absent 
santon,  whose  intentions,  whatever  they  were,  he  had  now  completely 
frustrated  by  peneti'ating,  as  he  had  done,  beyond  the  cui'tain  of  his 
altar — an  act  of  sacrilege  which  not  even  a  Mussulman  had  dared  to 
have  done. 

Unconscious  of  the  importance  or  guilt  attached  to  this,  honest 
Ered  forget  all  about  it,  and  everything  else,  and  gave  himself  up 
wholly  to  the  delight  of  conversing  \dthAmina,  and  listening  to  her 
prattle,  till  weariness  overcame  them.  Eor  there  are  times  when 
people  grow  weary  even  amid  happiness  ;  and  there,  reclined  against 
the  piles  of  cushions,  or  folded  carpets,  they  fell  into  a  slumber 
with  their  arms  around  each  other,  and  the  beautiful  round  cheek  of 
Amina  reposed  on  Langley's  breast. 
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!>•  the  land  of  dreams  they  heard  not  the  rattle  of  the  Arab  dram, 
nor  the  clank  of  hoofs  as  a  troop  of  horsemen  rode  down  from  a  pass 
in  the  hDls,  and  encircling  the  pool  in  the  hollow,  drew  up  near  the 
door  of  the  grotto ;  they  heard  neither  the  neighing  of  horses,  the 
voices  of  men,  nor  their  footsteps,  as  the  santon  and  the  Emir 
Moharned,  whom  he  had  when  met  on  his  march  towards  Sana,  with 
five  hundred  Abdala  horsemen,  entered  the  cavern,  where  a  ci-y  of  asto- 
nishment burst  from  Xoui-eddin  on  finding  that  Langley  had  disap- 
peared. Then  a  sudden  suspicion  crossed  his  mind;  his  countenance 
darkened,  his  eyes  shot  fire,  and  grasping  his  iron-spiked  club,  he 
drew  back  the  curtain  of  the  altar.  " 

'•'  Holy  Hf'ii !  yrhere  is  my  sister,  and  what  dost  thou  suspect  ?'* 
asked  Moharned  in  a  whisper,  as  he  held  him  back  bj  the  skirt  of 
the  keifie. 
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"  It  is  a  sacrilege,"  growled  Ts  oureddin ;  '•'  and  by  the  right  hand 
of  the  Prophet  on  earth,  I  ^vill  fearfully  avenge  it.  Woe  to  the  hour 
I  first  broke  bread  and  salt  -^-ith  the  Faringis  !" 

They  soon  reached  the  inner  grotto,  where  Amina  lay  asleep  in  the 
arms  of  Langley.  To  see  his  sister  thus,  and  unveiled,  w-ith  her 
cheek  reposing  on  the  breast  of  one  of  the  accursed  Franks,  clouded 
\rith  sudden  anger  the  haughty  brow  of  the  emir,  and  arrested  for  a 
time  the  first  impulse  of  aifection,  which  had  prompted  him  to  rush, 
forward  and  embrace  her.  He  drew  back,  and  regarded  them  with 
threatening  eyes,  while  the  santon  grasped  his  terrible  club,  and 
pointed  to  them  in  silent  rage. 

"  The  \-iolation  of  my  sanctuary,"  he  cried,  with  a  loud  voice, 
*'  must  be  punished,  0  emir !  and  in  the  blood  of  this  Kafir,  by  the 
ninety-nine  names  of  God,  I  swear  to  avenge  it  t/it/s  /" 

He  swung  the  club  above  the  head  of  Langley ;  but  the  strong 
hand  of  Mohamed  arrested  the  descending  blow,  the  noise  of  which, 
as  the  club  feU  upon  the  rocks,  together  -nith  the  shrill  cry  of  the 
santon,  awoke  tlie  sleepers.  Langley  sprang  to  his  feet  and  con- 
fronted them,  while  Amina  leaped  up  like  a  fawn  to  embrace  her 
brother ;  but  he  held  her  aloof  at  arm's  length,  and  turned  his  face 
away  to  conceal  the  anger  that  struggled  for  mastery  with  his  sad 
affectionate  smile. 

Standing  in  the  grotto,  wliich  was  partly  dark  and  partly  lighted 
by  a  streaming  lamp,  they  formed  a  wild  and  picturesque  group ;  the 
emir,  with  his  glitteriug  shirt  of  linked  mail,  his  Arab  shield,  with 
its  four  golden  bosses,  liis  pistol,  sword,  and  jambea,  his  swarthy 
visage  and  noble  bearing;  then  the  light  and  beautiful  figure  of 
Amina ;  and  next,  the  savage  aspect  of  the  santon,  half  nude  and 
half  clad  in  liis  keffie  and  goat-skin,  his  hair  and  beard  all  mingling 
in  a  mass  around  his  keen  and  dusky  face,  and  his  eyes  that  glared 
with  passion  and  excitement.  There  was  a  pause  for  a  few  moments, 
during  which  nothing  was  heard  but  the  fierce  breathing  of  the 
santon,  and  then  the  soft  voice  of  Amina,  who  wept  and  implored 
Hohamed,  by  aU  the  memory  of  their  old  affection,  to  embrace  her,  as 
she  clung  to  his  outstretched  arm;  and  during  that  pause  Langley 
was  not  without  some  anxiety  for  the  probable  issue  of  the  whole  affair. 

"  Mohamed — my  brother — speak  to  me,"  cried  Amina ;  "  oh,  Mo- 
hamed,  is  it  thus  thou  greetest  me  after  all  that  I  have  endured,  and 
after  our  long  separation  ?" 

"  Alas,  Amina,"  said  the  emir,  through  his  clenched  teeth,  "  thou 
lovest  an  unbeliever — a  Kafir — a  Faringi !  Now,  by  Him  who  holds 
my  soul  in  His  hand,  this  wounds  me  more  deeply  than  a  poisoned 
arrow." 

"  Then  why  withhold  my  hand,  emir  ?"  cried  the  santon,  furiousl5 
essaying  to  lift  his  club. 

"Because  I  wiU  never  spill  the  blood  of  one  who  has  eaten  salt 
with  my  household,"  rephed  the  emir — "  nay,  not  even  in  battle ;  and 
I  assure  thee,  0  sauten.  the  hour  of  battle  is  at  hand." 
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""Well,  be  it  so — Allah  is  great,"  grumbled  the  hermit,  lowering 
his  hideous  mace  :  "  there  is  a  time  for  all  things,  and  one  vnH  come 
when  those  Kafirs — those  Tngleez  at  Aden — sliall  weep  and  say,  when 
passing  the  graves  of  those  who  fall  before  them,  '  Would  to  Heaven 
that  ice  were  in  thy  place,  oh,  dead !'  Let  us  send  among  them  beau- 
tiful women,"  continued  the  hermit,  with  a  withering  glance  at  Tred, 
"  and  posture-makers,  even  as  the  ^Midianites  did  at  the  request  of 
the  men  of  Moab,  to  provoke  those  of  Israel  to  lasciviousness,  and', 
so  lure  them  to  destruction." 

"  Speak  to  !Mohamed — oh,  speak  to  him  1"  said  Amina,  implor- 
ingly, to  Fred ;  "  oh,  after  all  I  have  endured,  are  we  thus  to  be 
separated  for  ever  ?" 

"The  liver  of  the  Erank  is  as  white  as  his  face,"  said  the  santon; 
"  he  has  no  tongue  to  speak  either  for  himself  or  thee," 

"  This  cannot  be  true,"  said  the  emir,  scornfully ;  "  no,  no,  Amina 
could  never  love  any  man  who  was  not  brave." 

"I  am  the  sister  and  the  daughter  of  the  Abdali,"  said  she, 
proudly  and  tearfully. 

"And  Mohamed,"^  who  is  named  the  Just  by  all  the  tribes  of 
Yemen,  cannot  now  belie  his  honourable  name,"  said  Langley ;  "  if 
I  have  been  silent  and  confused,  emii-,  it  was  because  I  feared  to 
provoke  your  ready  anger ;  but  hear  me  for  a  few  minutes,  and  be 
patient.  When  you  have  heard  our  story,  if  you  do  not  pardon  us, 
1  will  be  content  to  place  my  head  beneath  your  heel." 

"Say  on,  then,"  said  the  emii',  waving  one  hand,  and  at  last 
clasping  Amina  to  his  breast  with  the  other,  "  speak — Mohamed  is 
listening." 

Langley,  without  any  decoration  or  circumlocution,  plainly  and 
distinctly  narrated  the  whole  of  our  adventures,  from  the  time  of  our 
discovering  and  purchasing  Amina  at  Sana,  down  to  the  time  when  he 
had  been — he  knew  not  how — separated  from  me,  and  from  thence 
to  their  present  meeting.  He  had  no  eloquence  but  such  as  honesty 
and  truth,  love  for  Amina,  and  esteem  for  the  brave  and  proud  emir, 
inspired  liim,  and  his  story  was  told  with  great  simpHcity,  for  he 
knew  very  little  of  the  difficult  language  in  which  he  spoke.  Thus 
his  mistakes  frequently  provoked  a  half  smile  on  the  face  of  liis 
listener,  whose  auger  gradually  gave  place  to  something  of  gratitude 
for  the  rescue  of  his  only  relative  from  an  obscure  and  unhappy  fate, 
and  esteem  also  for  the  delicacy  and  tenderness  with  which  he  had 
treated  her;  but  the  grim  santon  leaned  on  his  club,  which  he 
clutched  with  both  hands  (the  fi^ngers  of  which  were  withered  as  an 
eagle's  claws),  and  heard  tlie  narration  ^^•ith  that  scorn  which  all  that 
an  infidel  says  must  ever  merit  from  a  true  behever. 

"And  this  is  all  true,  Amina  P"  said  the  emir,  tenderly,  as  Fred 
earnestly  and  anxiously  concluded. 

"True."  sobbed  Amina,  "Oh!  my  brother,  it  is  true  as  every 
word  revealed  on  the  night  of  Al  Kad\\" 

"This  is  blasphemy,"    growled  the  santon,   "yea,  a  blasphemy 
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sufficient  to  rend  those  solid  hills  asnnder.  By  the  Lord  of  the  Kaaba, 
maiden,  this  Kafir  hath  enchanted  thee !" 

"Thou  liest,  wicked  santon,'"'  said  Amina,  indi^antly,  for  she 
perceived  how  artfully  he  influenced  her  brother,  "  he  has  been  my 
protector,  ray  friend,  my " 

"  Paramour,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  snake-Kke  glance  and  a 
hissing  voice,  while  he  swung  aloft  his  club  in  a  species  of  frenzy ; 
"  thou  art  lost,  lost,  I  tell  thee,  lost !  and  on  that  day  of  doom,  when 
this  earth  shall  be  changed  into  another  earth,  and  when  Hare,  like 
this  Kafir,  shall  gnaw  their  bloody  tongues  before  the  Prophet — on 
that  day  when  the  burning  sun  shall  approach  the  earth  within  the 
lesigth  of  a  bodkin,  to  scorch  the  souls  of  all  who  are  not  hidden  by 
the  shadow  of  our  Prophet's  throne,  he  will  judge  between  thee  and 
me." 

To  this  rhapsody  he  added  many  more  from  the  Korfn,  everj  word 
of  which  he  knew  by  rote,  and  brandished  his  club  about  him  in  such 
a  manner  that  Langley  began  to  look  round  for  something  wherewith 
to  defend  himself  in  case  of  being  assailed.  Amina  gave  him  a  glance 
full  of  anguish,  and,  tottering  from  her  brother's  arm,  would  have 
fallen,  if  Pred,  with  the  most  anxious  solicitude  and  tenderness,  had 
not  caught  her,  just  as  she  was  sinking. 

"  Xakib,"  said  the  young  emir,  "  is  Amina,  indeed,  the  keblah  of 
thy  heart  ?" 

"  Heaven  alone  knows  how  sincerely  T  love  her." 

The  handsome  face  of  Mohamed  assumed  a  troubled  expression  as 
he  waved  his  hand,  and  turned  his  eyes  away^  saying — 

"  It  was  an  idle  question.  jS^o,  no,  it  cannot  be ;  a  hawk  mates 
with  a  hawk,  and  the  eagle  takes  an  eagle  to  his  nest ;  so  a  daughter 
of  Ishmael  can  only  wed  a  son  of  the  desert — an  Arab  of  the  Arabs." 

"  Emir,  hear  me " 

"How  would  thy  polished  countrymen,  so  vain  of  their  imagiriary 
civilisation  and  effeminate  refinement,  laugh  to  scorn  the  poor  maid 
of  the  wildeniess,  though  the  names  of  her  race  are  known  since 
the  son  of  Hagar  was  saved  at  Mecca  ?  And  what  are  the  lines  of 
aU  the  kings  and  emirs  of  Prangistan  to  such  a  Lineage  ?  No — no— 
Amina  is  a  child  of  nature — she  knows  not  the  ways  of  the  Paringis." 

"If  all  England  shouted  with  laughter,  I  will  marry  tliis  beautiful 
wild  flower,"  replied  Pred,  m  his  blunt,  honest  way ;  "  what  the  deuce 
do  I  care  I  I  have  £6000  per  annum,  and  don't  value  any  man's 
whim-whams  a  rush,  while  I  can  gratify  my  own." 

"  I  have  other  hopes  for  Aminathan  to  make  her  the  plaything  of  a 
rich  Paringi,"  said  the  emir,  with  a  lowering  brow ;  "  she  must  become 
the  means  of  strengthening  my  tribe  by  a  bond  of  marriage — dost 
thou  understand  me,  nakib  ?" 

"  Emir,"  ur^^ed  Fred,  anxiously,  "  you  are  the  sole  protector  of 
your  sister,  and  cannot  mean  to  wrong  her,  and  behave  like  the  pagaa 
Arabs  of  the  days  before  the  PUght." 
"  How  ?"  asked  the  emir,  gloomily. 
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"Because  1  have  read  tliat — that  they  wronged  their  orphans, 
their  daughters,  and  sisters,  by  selling  and  wedding  them  against 
their  inclination,  if  they  were  beautifid,  or  by  restraining  them  from, 
marriage  lest  theii-  portions  should  pass  to  the  enriclmient  of  another 
household. 

"Nay,"  said  the  emii',  coldly;  "Wallah — I  have  no  such  thought. 
Poor  Amina  can  bring  nothing  to  a  spouse  but  her  own  beauty,  two 
anklets  of  gold,  and  the  sand^.hat  adheres  to  her  slippers ;  but  learn, 
my  friend,  that  a  true  believer  may  not,  must  not,  cannot  vred  with 
an — infidel." 

"  Under  pain  of  the  flames  of  Al  Sirat,"  grumbled  the  santon,  who 
Lad  been  leaning  on  his  club,  and  surveying  with  ineffable  contempt 
the  young  emir,  who  wasted  so  much  time  on  a  miserable  Kafii-,  and 
on  Amina,  who  had  knelt  down  on  the  carpets,  where  she  veiled  her 
face,  and  wept  bitterly ;  "  true — Allah  Ackbar  !  could  she  quote  to 
a  pagan  those  vrords  of  the  prophet,  which  tell  us  to  behave  justly, 
equally,  and  lovingly,  to  all  our  wives  ?  !Might  not  Amina  be  the 
neglected  one,  who  is  '  left  in  suspense,^  like  unto  one  who  is  divorced 
and  yet  dare  not  marry  another." 

Fred  knew  not  what  to  make  of  all  this,  but  replied  with  great 
earnestness. 

"  .Emir,  I  am  in  ignorance  of  what  you  require  of  me ;  but  I  assure 
you  on  my  honour  as  a  soldier,  and  my  faith  as  a  gentleman,  that  I 
love  your  sister  with  all  my  heart  and  all  my  soul.  No  other  wife 
can  dispute  this  love  or  share  my  heart  with  her,  for  such  is  the  law, 
the  custom,  and  religion  of  my  country.  I  am  somewhat  unused 
to  plead,"  he  added,  haughtily  and  sadly,  "but  as  Amina  loves  me  in 
return,  I  will  never  yield  her  up,  even  to  her  own  brother,  whil« 
breath  or  blood  remain  to  me  !" 

As  he  spoke  he  placed  hhnself  between  Amina  and  2vIohamed,  with 
sometliing  of  a  threatening  air,  which  the  other  admiixd  more  than 
he  was  willing  to  acknowledge.     He  smiled,  and  said, 

"  Inshallah !  thou  art  a  bold  fellow  to  confront  me  thus,  here  as 
thou  art,  alone  and  far  from  all  aid,  while  I  have  five  hundred  armed 
Abdali  at  the  door ;  but  wert  thou  strong  as  Anak  and  valiant  as 
Rustam,  the  Persian,  who  fought  a  duel  that  lasted  for  two  entire 
days,  hear  me,  and  think  no  more  of  Amina,  as  I  hope,  in  time,  she 
will  cease  to  think  of  thee.  Dismiss  her  from  thy  thoughts  as  if  she 
had  never  been.  There  must  be  many  f  irer  brides  in  Prangistan  — 
though  none  more  loving,  more  tender,  cr  more  true  —  and  there  a 
wife  awaits  thee — one,  doubtless,  who,  b .-  fate  and  fashion,  is  better 
suited  to  be  thy  mate  than  a  woman  of  Arabia,  To-morrow  we  v/iU 
restore  thee  to  thy  people,  who,  even  now,  are  close  at  hand ;  for,  to 
avenge  some  assassmations  at  Aden,  the  Colonel  O'Hara,  has  marched 
into  Yemen,  attacked  and  destroyed  Sheikh  Medi  aud  Sheikh  Othman; 
but  sure  measures  are  taken — such  measures  as  will  bring  sore  ven- 
geance on  the  Paringis,  for  not  a  man  of  them  shall  ever  ie>i<.G  ti> 
Aden,  save  as  a  terrified  fugitive.    And  soon  I  hope  to  sena  a  »a\ik 
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of  heads  to  Sana  as  the  announcement  of  our  victory,  for  such  is  the 
sign  expected  by  the  imaum,  and  such  are  his  orders.  The  chance 
of  battle  and  escape  are  left  thee,  with  the  choice  of  remaining  here 
till  all  is  over  ;  but  well  I  know  that  thy  soldier's  choice  will  be  to 
share  the  dangers  of  thy  people ;  so  from  this  moment  cease  to  think 
more  of  Amina ;  for  I  sw-ear  to  thee,  by  the  beard  of  the  Prophet,  by 
my  hopes  of  Paradise,  and  by  every  vow  a  Mussulman  holds  sacred, 
thou  canst  never  wed  my  sister,  even  though  thy  face  were  brighter 
than  the  face  of  an  angel." 

Every  hope,  which  the  previous  kindness  of  Mohamed  had  kindled, 
died  away  in  Langley's  breast  at  these  words,  and,  for  a  moment,  he 
stood  silent  and  confused,  while  the  santon  growled  and  laughed; 
but  hark  !  a  sound  struck  their  ears. 

''AIM  il  Allah  !  Allah  Ackhar !" 

It  was  the  tecbir — the  war-cry  of  the  Arabs — shouted  wildly  and 
repeatedly,  in  the  valley  without. 

"  To  horse,  O  Emir !"  cried  Kior  Ibn  Kogia,  rushing  into  the 
grotto ;  "the  Faringis  are  upon  us  I" 

Then  came  the  report  of  distant  musket  shots ;  the  face  of  Mo- 
hamed flushed,  his  eyes  sparkled,  he  drew  his  light  shield  on  liis 
arm,  sprung  to  the  entrance  of  the  cavern,  and  leaped  on  horseback, 
to  find  his  Abdali  sentinels  retiring  before  a  body  of  British  skir- 
mishers —  the  hated  invaders  of  Aden  —  whose  red  coats,  dotting  all 
the  green  shrubbery,  appeared  in  the  pass  above  the  Grot  of^the 
Sleeper. 

In  the  grey  light  of  the  morning  Fred  could  perceive  this  cloud  of 
skirmishers  descending,  ^vith  loud  hurrahs,  from  the  steep  sides  of  the 
wooded  pass,  and  advancing  in  regular  order  by  alternate  files,  leap- 
ing from  tree  to  tree  and  from  rock  to  rock  for  shelter,  as  they  fired 
and  reloaded,  whirling  their  flittering  ramrods,  and  filling  the  narrow 
dell  with  smoke,  and  causing  it  to  rin^  with  a  thousand  reverberations, 
while  horses  and  men  fell  thick  and  fast  on  the  winding  mountain 
path. 

Langley's  heart  beat  high  at  the  sight  of  the  red  coat  again,  and 
higher  still,  when  he  perceived  that  they  were  the  flank  companies 
of  his  regiment,  "the  Queen's  Own."  Galled  by  these  bola  skir- 
mishers who  hovered  on  their  flanks,  and  at  every  shot  took  such 
deadly  and  disastrous  aim,  the  Abdali,  finding  that  their  horses  could 
neither  penetrate  the  jungle  nor  climlD  the  sides  of  the  hiDs,  and  that 
their  hated  enemies  were  beyond  the  reach  of  their  lances  and  swords, 
after  firing  a  few  meffective  shots  with  their  matchlocks  and  pistols 
(despite  the  proud  example  of  Mohamed-al-Raschid  and  his  true 
henchmen,  the  ferocious  Jaff'er,  and  the  gaUant  Ibn  Kogia),  wheeled 
about  and  fled,  just  as  the  leading  company  of  a  close  column  of 
infantry,  with  their  bright  bayonets  flashing  in  the  sun,  and  with 
four  pieces  of  artillery  in  front,  approached  the  head  of  the  pass  and 
halted.  The  appearance  of  the  dark  pieces  of  cannon,  as  the  blue- 
coated  gunners  of  Major  Dreghom's  troop  sprung  nimbly  oif  the 
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tumbrils,  \nth  matches  lighted  and  smoking,  and  as  thev  untraced 
the  horses,  luilimhered  the  guns,  and  wheeled  them  round  to  sweep 
the  gorge  below,  completed  the  discomfiture  of  the  Abdali,  who  gal- 
loped away  at  the  fuU  speed  of  their  fleet  horses ;  and  so  rapid  was 
the  advance  of  "  the  Queen's  Own,"  that,  fortunately,  neither  Mo- 
hamed  nor  the  half-frantic  santon,  who  was  now  bestriding  his  liigh 
trotting  dromedaiy  and  brandishing  his  tenible  mace,  had  time  to 
bear  away  with  them  Amina,  who  was  thus  left  with  Ered  Laugley 
in  the  Cave  of  the  Sleeper,  or  Grot  of  the  Haji  —  for  it  was  kno^^Tl 
by  both  names. 
'  With  a  hearty  British  cheer,  the  Light  Company  and  Grenadiers  of 
"the  Queen's  Own"  poured  down  the  pass  and  encircled  the  little 
lake,  sending  many  a  shot  whistKng  after  the  white-shirted  crowd  of 
retreating  horsemen,  who  all  vanished  into  a  fissure  of  the  rocky  hills 
as  if  the  bosom  of  the  earth  had  opened  to  receive  them. 

Langley  knew,  that  in  his  present  attire,  and  with  a  beard  over- 
grown and  unshorn,  he  was  such  a  wild-looking  object  as  to  be  in 
considerable  danger  of  being  knocked  on  the  head  by  a  bullet,  fired 
either  at  random  or  for  mischief's  sake ;  so,  dming  the  huiiy-burly 
of  the  Arab  retreat  and  British  advance,  he  kept  somewhat  back 
within  the  grotto.  But  this  habitation  was  soon  discovered  by  our 
advanced  files ;  they  dashed  in  the  door  by  the  butt -ends  of  their 
muskets,  tore  down  the  curtain  of  the  holy  sanctuary,  and  kicked  over 
the  water  of  the  Zemzem  well,  and  spared  not  even  the  wonderful 
phial  that  came  from  the  blessed  fountain  of  Khizer, 

"By  the  powers,  here  is  the  father  hermit  himself!"  cried 
OTlannigan,  on  seeing  Fred  in  the  dusk  of  the  grotto ;  "  hook  him 
out,  my  lads." 

"  A  very  white  skin  for  an  Arab  !"  said  Montague,  lowering  the 
point  of  his  sword. 

*'■  And  an  Araby  maid,  too  !"  lisped  Popkins,  with  growing  interest. 

"  By  all  that's  wonderful,  let  us  have  a  look  at  them  !"  said  OTlan- 
nigan; "  sergeant  Edmond,  take  a  file  of  men,  and  bring  this  pair  of 
darkies  into  the  daylight." 

This  order  was  soon  obeyed,  and  the  astonishment  of  the  whole 
regiment,  on  discovering  Fred  Langley  playing  (as  they  thought)  the 
part  of  hermit — with  a  pretty  companion,  too — may  Be  more  easily 
imagined  than  described ! 


CHAPTER  LXXXI. 

AN    AEAB     PRINCESS. 


Meanwhile  how  fared  it  with  me  ? 

I  lay  long  in  a  stupor  on  the  sandy  waste  of  Roba-el-KhaH ;  but  how 
long  it  is  inipossible  for  me  now  to  say.  Voices  roused  me,  and  on. 
looking  up  1  saw  the  sun  shining  redly  and  brightly  at  the  verge  of 
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the  level  horizon ;  but  whether  it  was  an  evenini^  or  a  morning  sun, 
I  knew  not  then ;  however,  it  proved  to  be  the  latter.  Around  me 
was  a  group  of  mounted  men,  richly  clothed  and  armed  with  light 
shields  and  long  slender  lances,  having  the  usual  tufts  of  brilliant 
feathers  below  their  points  of  steel.  They  escorted  a  lady,  every  part 
of  whose  fonn,  save  her  bright  black  eyes,  was  concealed  m  mufflings 
of  rich  Damascus  cloth,  and  over  her  head  was  held  a  gorgeous 
parasol  of  great  size,  having  a  deep  fringe  of  silver.  The  caparisons 
of  her  horse  were  of  the  most  elaborate  and  beautiful  description. 
Evemhing  announced  her  a  woman  of  rank.  One  glance  sufficed  to 
show  me  all  this,  and  then  my  head  sank  again  upon  the  sand,  for  life 
had  nothing  left  to  interest  me  more  ;  and  no  doubt  but  for  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  arrival,  these  pages  had  never  met  my  reader's 
eye;  for  the  heat  of  that  day's  meridian  would  have  given  me  a  last 
resting-place  in  the  wilderness,  where  my  latest  tormentor,  Khaled 
Ibn  Khobaid  is  still  sleeping. 

"A  fair  skinned  Faringi,"  said  the  lady;  "Ahi !  He  is  going  to 
sleep  again,  Abu  Jahl." 

"Nay,  princess,"  said  a  man,  lowering  his  lance;  "he  is  dying 
fast — but  one  prick  of  my  spear — " 

A  cry  from  the  princess  and  the  plunging  of  her  horse  among  the 
sand  informed  me  that  she  had  intei-poscd  to  save  me  from  being 
subjected  to  an  unnecessary  act  of  cruelty.  Asraiu  I  raised  myself' 
"upon  one  elbow,  and  pointing  to  my  parched  Hry  lips,  sank  down 
heavily  with  weakness  and  debility, — for  I  could  utter  no  sound. 

"  Lady,  the  man  is  but  a  Kafir !"  urged  Abu  Jahl,  a.stonished  by 
such  unwarrantable  conuniseration. 

"  I  care  not ;  are  we  to  be  altogether  without  compassion  because 
these  poor  people  are  in  darkness,  and  know  not  the  blessings  of 
religion,  or  the  revelations  that  were  made  on  the  night  of  Al  Kadr  ? 
besides,  who  can  say  whether  or  not  we  shall  lead  him  the  ri^ht  way ; 
and  then  if  Moslem  once — Moslem  ever.  Place  him  in  my  palanquin ; 
(I  can  ride  for  the  remainder  of  our  journey)  and  give  hini  a  cup  of 
sherbet.     Hath  not  the  slave  Mansouri  some  on  his  dromedary?'' 

Abu  Jahl,  vrho,  nathless  his  unfortunate  name  which  means  literally 
the  "  Father  of  an  Ass,"  was  a  venerable  Arab,  clad  in  an  iron  shirt, 
steel  cap,  with  a  chain  cape  that  flapped  upon  his  neck,  grumbled 
under  his  white  beard,  as  he  drew  his  right  foot  out  of  his  box  stirnip, 
and  dismounted. 

"  Dost  thou  pause  ?"  asked  the  lady,  imperiously. 

"  Nay,  nay ;  the  Prophet  forbid  that  my  face  "should  be  so  black 
before  thee,"  said  the  Arab,  hurriedly. 

"  Shame  on  thee,  Abu  Jahl,"  said\he  lady ;  "  thou  art  pitiless  as  a 
Mahrah,  and  hast  no  more  heart  than  the  eagle  that  soars  aloft  with 
yonder  serpent  in  its  claws  !  "Would  it  not  be  a  sin  to  leave  a  stranger 
with  a  skin  so  fair,  to  die  here  in  the  wilderness  r" 

Thus,  like  poor  Haidce,  when  she  found  Don  Juan  lying  half 
drowned  upon  the  shore, 
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**  -.^—  She  deemed  herself  in  pity  bound. 
As  far  as  in  her  lay  to  take  me  in, 
A  stranger  dying  with  so  white  a  skin." 

"  This  'will  prove  another  of  her  freaks,"  grumbled  old  Abu  Jahl, 
as  he  applied  the  jar  of  that  delicious  sherbet  to  mv  baked  and  broken 
lips,  and  then  the  draught  that  poured  over  mv  husky  throat  was  like 
the  breath  of  Heaven";  "  By  the  tuft  of  Omar,  one  might  as  well 
attempt  to  dam  with  Cleopatra's  needle  as  to  please  her  in  all 
things  !" 

I  was  lifted  into  the  palanquin ;  the  curtains  of  it  were  drawn 
around  me ;  a  brief  halt  was  made  for  the  morning  prayer,  and  the 
whole  party  used  sand — there  being  no  water — for  their  ablutions, 
and  then  we  set  forward,  but  iu  what  direction  I  knew  not,  for  I  was 
too  weak  and  too  reckless  of  what  might  ensue  to  be  at  the  trouble 
of  inquiring. 

The  day  "passed  slowly  on,  and  the  motion  of  the  light  palanquin 
which  was  strapped  on  the  back  of  a  dromedary,  for  many  an  hour 
suggested  to  my  bewildered  fancy  the  idea  that  I  was  on  board  of  a 
ship''  at  sea.  This  was  dispelled  by  once  seeing  the  veiled  head  and 
bright  black  eyes  of  the  lady  peering  in  at  me  between  the  curtains, 
through  which  I  could  also  see  the  wann  yellow  waste  of  hateful  sand 
that  spread  beyond ;  and  twice  or  thrice  my  dreams  were  broken  by 
seeing  the  grim  and  bearded  visage  of  Abu  Jahl,  whose  swart  features 
and  hood  of  rnaii  made  him  resemble  the  oak  effigies  of  the  old 
knights  of  the  Bass  in  the  kirk  of  Aikendean. 

Abu  Jahl  asked  me  how  it  came  to  pass  that  I  was  lying  alone  in 
the  desert,  so  far  from  all  companionship ;  and  being  unwilling  to 
aiford  any  clue  to  my  adventures  at  Hesu-al-^Iouhabib,  I  said,  that 
"I  was  "^a  soldier,  a  nakib  of  Aden,  taken  in  war  by  a  party  of 
Bedouins,  all  of  whom  had  perished  in  a  storm  of  sand."  On  this  he 
exclaimed, 

"  -Ulah  !  the  faithful  perished  and  the  unbelieving  escaped  !  Is 
this  the  justice  of  the  Prophet  to  his  people  r" 

But  Abu  Jahl,  ^Yho  was  a  soldier  by  profession,  now  rather  relaxed 
his  grim  contempt  for  me  on  ascertaining  that  I  was  a  brother  of  the 
sword,  and  became  more  kind  and  communicative.  On  my  inquiring 
who  the  noble  lady  was  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  so  much  kind- 
ness, he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  replied,  with  a  sour  smile, 

"  She  is  Giuhara,  the  widow  of  the  prince  of  Kaa-el-Bun  ;  she  has 
been  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  her  forefathers  in  the  country  of 
the  ^Mahrahs  ^  and  fortunate  it  is  for  you  that  we  departed  from  the 
great  oasis  last  night  instead  of  this  morning,  as  we  intended ;  and 
most  fortunate  it  is  also  that  our  path  lay  right  in  yours,  for  other- 
wise you  must  have  perished,  so  sm-e  as  my  name  is  Abu  Jahl.  Ma- 
shaUah  !  you  lay  down  on  the  sand  under  a  fortunate  star ;  it  must 
have  shone  out  orightly  :  and  now  since  you  have  won  the  favour  of 
the  princess,  perhaps  its  rays  may  never  s^row  dim."  As  he  said  this, 
old  Abu  Jahl  laughed  as  loudly  as  an  Arab  usually  laughs. 
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Nearly  the  whole  day  our  party  continued  at  full  speed,  for  the 
Aral)  horses  knovr  no  medium  between  a  walk  and  the  crallop  ;  and 
as  all  the  steeds  of  the  princess  were  of  that  peculiar  breed  which  is 
reared  by  the  Bedouins  in  remote  places — the  famous  kochlani,  with 
their  brilliant  eyes  and  beautiful  heads — a  breed  whose  genealogy 
(say  the  Arabs)  is  known  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  being 
descended  from  the  veritable  stud  of  Soloman  Ibn  Daood,  we  got 
over  a  vast  space  of  ground  in  a  very  short  tune ;  and  when  evening 
was  closing,  I  hailed  with  the  purest  satisfaction  the  gi'een  grass,  the 
verdant  liills,  and  the  rustling  leaves  ;  and  fervently  thanked  Heaven 
that  the  hateful  desert  was  left  behind  us,  as  I  hoped,  for  ever. 

The  casual  kindness  of  the  old  warrior,  Abu  Jahl,  the  food  and 
wine  he  gave  me,  together  with  the  hope  of  liberty,  in  which  I  now 
indulged  on  iuiding  that  my  protector  or  possessor  (for  a  stray 
Cliristian  is  always  a  prize,  a  prey,  a  slave  in  those  wild  districts  of 
the  earth)  was  a  woman  and  a  princess,  so  far  restored  me,  that 
during  one  of  our  short  halts  I  begged  my  new  friend  to  inform  her 
that  I  could  no  longer  be  so  ungallant  as  to  deprive  her  of  the  palan- 
quin, and  begged  fhat  she  would  permit  me  to  ride  even  the  poorest 
of  her  horses,  wliile  she  condescended  to  take  my  place. 

The  two  bright  eyes  again  shone  through  the  embroidered  open- 
ings of  a  white  veil,  and  between  the  parted  hangings  of  the  litter, 
ancl  the  noble  widow  told  me,  as  well  as  the  bounding  of  her  horse 
would  permit,  "that  I  was  by  no  means  to  think  of  making  such  an 
offer  asrain  —  that  I  was  weak,  ill,  and  unable  to  sit  on  horseback; 
that  Abu  Jahl,  the  commander  of  her  horsemen,  had  told  her  all; 
that  my  story  was  very  pitiful !  and  she  commiserated  me  deeply ; 
but  to' take  courage  —  to  be  of  good  cheer,  for  I  should  have  no 
reason  to  repent  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  Giuhara  of  Kaa-el-Bun." 

And  so,  before  I  had  time  to  utter  a  word  of  thauks,  or  enter  into 
protestations,  my  silken  hangings  were  closed,  and  our  headlong 
speed  went  on.  'Tlie  noise  of  hoofs  on  the  solid  sward  now  rang  on 
all  sides  of  me  as  the  troop  dashed  forward.  Hitherto  the  feet  of  the 
light  kochlani  had  fallen  noiselessly  on  that  sea  of  yielding  sand,  my 
adventures  among  which  resembled  a  horrible  dream,  from  which  I 
was  just  awakening. 


CHAPTEU  LXXXU. 

ABU   JAHL. 

DuRi>"G  our  rapid  journey,  wliich  lasted  four  days,  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  this  kind  lady  who  had  become  my  protector, 
and,  indeed,  my  attire  was  so  scanty  —  a  wrctclied  shawl  and  cum- 
merbund —  and  being  moreover  weak  and  languid,  I  liad  no  inclina- 
tion to  leave  the  palanquin.  Once  the  party  made  a  halt,  for  some 
houTfis  near  the  hut  of  a  wild-looking  dervish,  whom  we  found  in  a 
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cypress  ^ove  playing  on  a  Turkish  flute.  TIic  horses  were  fastened 
by  the  forelegs  to  those  heelropes  Tvhich  every  Eastern  horseman 
carries  ^vith  him  for  that  puipose.  Here  the  palanquin  M'as  lifted 
from  the  dromedary's  back ;  it  was  placed  on  the  sward,  and,  for  a 
lime,  I  had  perfect  rest,  for  the  incessant  trot  of  my  animal  had 
nearly  shaken  me  to  pieces.  The  princess  sent  me  all  the  refresh- 
ments I  reqiured,  indeed  more  than  I  could  partake  of ;  and  I  began 
to  hope  that,  with  one  so  kind,  matters  could  not  be  so  desperate 
with  me  as  they  had  hitherto  been,  and  that  I  might  be  enabled 
either  to  rejoin  my  regiment  in  safety,  or  to  reach  Sana  and  prosecute 
my  search  after  the  unhappy  Cecil  Marclunont. 

I  begged  Abu  Jahl,  who  appeared  to  be  the  princess's  major  domo, 
master  of  the  horse,  and  general  factotum,  to  ask  of  her  where  she 
was  conveying  me. 

"  To  her  castle  of  Galbara,  near  the  to\^-n  of  Job-el- Ala." 

"  Job-el- Ala  (or  Djobla) ;  I  have  heard  of  it  before," 

"Who  lias  not  ?  it  is  the  capital  of  her  son's  principaKty." 

"How  far  is  it  from  Sana  ?"  I  asked. 

Abu  JaM  scratched  his  furzy  beard,  reflected  a  moment,  and  then 
replied  that  he  "believed  it  was  equidistant  from  Sana  and  Aden." 

"  Well — it  might  be  situated  worse  for  me,"  I  replied,  with  a  sigh; 
"  and  so  your  princess  has  a  son — how  old  is  he  ?" 

"Oh — a  mere  child  —  three  years  old,  and  about  that  height,"  he 
answered,  holding  his  hand  about  nine  inches  from  the  ground. 

"  He  must  be  very  small  for  his  age.     Is  the  princess  good  ?'* 

"Mahomed  the  Prophet !  don't  you  see  she  is  r" 

"  Pardon  me — of  coui'se  I  do  ;  but  is  she  young  and  handsome  ?'* 

"  She  is  not  so  young  as  she  has  been " 

**  An  ominous  comment,  Abu  Jahl." 

"  But  she  is  handsome — yea,  beautiful  as  the  Peri  Banou,  thougn 
not  quite  so  slender ;  but  then  we  are  not  Persians,  and  find  no  fault 
with  a  woman  for  being  full  and  round  as  an  t%^^.  Those  who  are 
so,  always  sell  better  in  every  market  from  Mocha  to  Istamboul." 

I  knew  that  Peri  Banou  meant  the  Queen  of  the  Pairies ;  but 
under  all  her  wrappings  and  mantles  the  princess  appeared  to  be  a 
large,  and  somewhat  heavy  woman. 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  good  Abu  Jahl,  the  distance  from  Djobla  to  the 
capital  of  the  imaum  ?" 

Abu  rubbed  his  beard,  which  he  always  did  when  perplexed,  and 
then  replied,  "About  sixty  great  Arabian  miles."  My  heart  leaped 
with  mmgled  emotions  at  this  information. 

"  I  shall  then  be  within  sixty  miles  of  Cecil.  A  horse  would  take 
me  there  in  one  day — thus  in  one  day,  I  might — nay,  I  shall  be  close 
to  her  prison !  Alas  !"  I  added,  as  "^a  terrible  thought  occurred  to 
me,  "  if  I  should  only  find  her  grave  r 

I  endeavoured  to  think  of  other  things,  and  to  glean  as  much 
local  information  as  possible  from  Abu  Jahl,  who  seemed  to  be  any- 
thing but  a  strict  Mussulman,  for  he  often  produced  a  bottle  of  very 
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eood  wine  from  his  saddle-banr,  and  we  hobbed  and  nobbed  over  it,  j 
like  a  couple  of  tlie  best  Christians  in  the  world.  Old  Abn  winked 
mysteriously  and  stroked  his  beard  when  I  asked  other  questions 
about  the  princess  and  her  late  husband,  the  prince  of  Kaa-el-Eun, 
who,  I  had  heard,  was  one  of  the  most  ferocious  little  potentates  that 
ever  figured  even  in  that  comer  of  the  globe.  On  his  death,  Giuhara, 
being  his  only  wife,  and  mother  of  his  little  son,  had  sold,  to  the  best 
advantage  at  the  Mocha  market,  all  the  ladies  of  his  harem.,  retaining 
only  an  old  duenna  wlio  had  come  with  her  from  her  father's  house ;  and 
now  none  in  Kaa-el-Bun  dared  to  dispute  her  will,  which,  at  times, 
was  despotic  as  ever  that  of  her  "  dear  departed"  spouse  had  been. 

"  The  prince,"  continued  Abu  Jahl,  who  appeared  i'o  retain  little 
love  and  less  respect  for  that  personage,  "though  a  believer,  In- 
shallah !  he  was  not  fit  to  hold  thy  sHppers,  and  I  am  sure  the 
princess  thought  so,  too,  when  she  saw  thee  lying  at  length  on  the 
sand  in  yonder  unsainted  vrilderness," 

I  thanked  Abu  Jahl  for  his  good  opinion ;  we  became  great  friends, 
and  finished  his  last  bottle  between  us — in  secret,  however ;  for  he 
took  care  to  place  the  curtains  of  my  palanquin  between  himself  and 
the  rest  of  the  party,  while  thus  breakmg  the  lav/,  for  which  he  made 
the  usual  attempt  to  excuse  himself  by  saying, 

"  I  put  great  weight  on  the  four  last  words  of  the  injunction 
against  wine  in  the  16th  chapter,  which  sayeth — '  and  of  the  fruits  of 
paim-trees  and  gra|)es  ye  obtain  inebriating  drink  and  also  good 
nourishment :'  for  I  hold  that  I  do  not  become  dmnken,  but  am  only 
nourished  by  the  wine.  Thou  perceivest  I  can  drink,  and  yet,  Allah. 
be  praised  1  am  not  the  less  a  true  behever." 

I  remarked  that  we  seemed  to  travel  with  great  speed  and  circum- 
spection, and,  moreover,  sought  very  mountainous  and  lonely  paths. 
He  answered, 

"  Your  friends,  the  Faringis  of  Aden,  have  invaded  the  territory 
of  the  holy  imaum;  they  have  pitched  their  tents  far  among  the 
mountains  of  Yemen,  where  never  a  foeman  has  trod  since  the 
Timariots  of  the  Turkish  emperors  were  rooted  out  by  Khassim  ;  and 
so  we  would  avoid  them,  at  present,  if  possible;  but,  wallah  !  there 
is  a  time  for  all  things,  and  a  time  wlU  come  for  meeting  them,  too,** 
added  Abu  Jahl,  with  a  red  gleam  in  Ids  dark  brown  eyes. 

Here  were  startliDg  tidiugs  for  me  !  My  comrades — my  own  regi- 
ment, no  doubt  —  were  hi  Yemen.  They  misrht  be  behind  only  the 
next  hill ;  but  on  what  errand  ?  Ck)uld  it  be  to  unravel  with  the 
bayonet  the  obscurity  that  must  have  involved  the  fate  of  Langley 
and  myself  ?  As  to  where  the  troops  were,  or  what  was  the  object  of 
their  march,  I  could  obtain  no  information  from  Abu  Jahl,  further 
than,  "  that  several  quarrels  and  assassinations  had  occurred  at  Aden, 
and,  ia  revenge,  the  Dola  of  the  Ligleez  (i.e.,  our  Colonel,  old 
O'Hara)  had  declared  open  war  against  all  the  Arab  race  ;  but  that 
he  was  a  dowm-ight  ass  and  the  son  of  a  burnt  father,  if  he  hoped  to 
find  aught  but  a  grave  in  the  mountains  of  Yemen.'* 
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On  learning  that  I  was  a  nakib,  or  officer  of  these  Faringis,  the 
kindness  of  tlie  princess  was  rather  increased  than  diminished ;  and 
to  "w-ipe  out  all  the  disgraces  I  had  midergone,  she  ordered  her  fol- 
lowers, as  an  Eastern  mark  of  respect  and  honour,  to  shake  their 
tufted  lances  above  my  hand,  which  all,  save  their  old  leader,  did 
with  undisguised  reluctance.  After  this  the  horses  were  unpicketted 
and  the  march  be;^an. 

We  passed  within  a  few  miles  of  Hesn-al-Mouhabib,  to  the 
blackened  walls  of  wliich  Abu  directed  my  attention,  and  gave  me 
such  a  relation  of  the  late  burning,  in  which  evil  genii,  the  spirit  of 
Eblis,  and  magic  were  so  woven  up  with  truth,  that  but  for  the  sor- 
rowful circumstances  under  wliich  the  desperate  attempt  of  that 
night  was  made,  I  could  have  "laughed  at  his  beard."  It  never 
seemed  to  occur  once  to  his  very  opaque  mind,  that  I  might  have  been 
concerned  in  the  affair,  for  it  was  his  firai  belief,  that  after  so  sacri- 
legiously desecrating  the  palace  of  the  holy  imaum,  the  two  wicked 
Kafirs  had  been  torn  limb  from  limb  and  devoured,  without  salt,  by 
the  Ghoule  Biaban  which  haimted  the  tomb  of  the  Sultan  Khassim. 

Vi'e  crossed  the  Hargiah,  but  now  its  once  swollen  waters  had 
subsided  to  a  runnel  thai  trickled  among  withered  jowHes  or  along  a 
bed  of  sand.  ^ly  sad  heart  swelled  within  rae,  when  I  thought  of 
those  who  were  by  my  side  when  last  I  looked  upon  its  furious  flood, 
when,  red  and  rapid  as  a  Scottish  stream,  it  swept  towards  the 
Arabian  Gulf. 

Again  I  recognised  the  mountains  by  which  poor  Langley  and  I 
had  ridden  together,  under  the  guidance  of  Kior  Ibn  Kogia,  for 
now  we  drew  near  the  petty  territory  of  my  conductress,  and  saw 
the  peaks  that  look  down  on  the  vast  and  fertile  plain  of  Beitel 
Takih.  "We  passed  the  ruined  city  of  Dhafar,  an  ancient  place 
famous  for  possessiag  a  stone  inscribed  by  characters  iu  a  tongue 
unknown ;  but  which  Abu  Jahl  declared  to  have  been  written  by 
the  finger  of  Galbara,  the  great  giant  of  Arabia,  We  made  a  brief 
halt  at  Jerim ;  then  crossing  the  mountain  of  Samara,  we  descended 
into  a  beautiful  plain  through  which  the  Zebid  and  the  Meidam  flow, 
and  approached  the  seat  of  the  princes  of  Kaa-el-Bun. 


CHAPTER  LXXXin. 

THE     CASTLE     OP     GALBARA. 

Atteb,  traversing  a  paved  road  of  great  antiquity,  after  passing  the 
ruins  of  a  brick  caravanserai,  a  few  poor  huts  and  a  bridge  of  stone 
which  spanned  a  deep  and  dry  ravine,  about  sunset  we  reached  this 
residence,  which  was  situated  on  an  eminence  above  the  Zebid,  and, 
like  most  of  the  Arab  forts,  was  evidently  of  Turkish  erection; 
but  the  native  love  of  the  marvellous  assigned  to  it  a  much  more 
remote  origin  :  and  thus  Abu  Jahl  informed  me  that  it  was  bmlt  by 
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a  giant,  trom  whom  it  took  its  name,  Galbara,  who  measured  ten  feet 

without  his  hehnet  or  sandals,  and  who  was  exhibited  at  Rome  in 
the  days  of  Clandius  Ceesar,  It  consisted  of  the  usual  half-mined 
outwork,  with  a  few  pieces  of  cannon,  a  court -yard,  stables,  and 
large  misshapen  dwellings,  having  flat  roofs,  on  which  stood  a  row  oc 
flower-pots.  In  many  p'arts  it  strongly  reminded  me  of  Mohamed's 
stronghold  on  the  Red  Mountain. 

The  interior  was  richly  decorated,  and  I  was  led  by  Abu  Jahl 
through  many  apartments  which  had  Persian  carpets,  and  evea 
European  chairs,  (which  I  found  to  have  been  taken  from  the  wrecks 
of  the  'Olinerva"  and  "Farnham  Castle,)  though  the  majority  had 
only  Hadramaut  mats  and  cushions  ;  while  on  the  walls  were  hang- 
ings of  Damascus  cloth,  rich  floral  arabesques,  and  trophies  of 
Arab  swords,  crooked  Turkish  sabres,  and  Hadramaut  jambeas, 
Tartar  matclilocks,  Persiaii  bows,  British  muskets,  and  Indian  battle- 
axes  ;  for  in  his  time  the  late  lord  and  master  of  the  princess 
Giuliara  had  been  a  warlike,  fierce,  and  predatory  sheikh,  whose  un- 
expected dismissal  to  Paradise  by  the  sword  of  Rabd-al-Hoosi,  was 
considered  welcome  intelligence  by  Her  Majesty's  garrison  at 
Aden. 

I  was  conducted  to  a  luxurious  bath,  and  treated  with  every 
honour  by  the  slaves  of  the  princess.  On  comiug  out,  I  received  a 
rich  dress  which  misrht  have  graced  a  pasha  of  Istamboul ;  the  vest 
and  drawers  were  of  piuk-coloured  satin,  ^\'ith  a  shirt  of  the  finest 
cambric — an  incredible  luxury,  after  all  I  had  endured ;  my  hair, 
beard,  and  mustachios,  which  had  been  all  growing  "  unshorn  and 
unkempt,"  were  now  carefully  trimmed  and  perfumed.  I  received  a 
crimson  velvet  jacket  beautifully  embroidered  with  gold,  and  a  sash 
of  Persian  silk,  in  which  a  gold-hilted  jambea  and  loaded  pistol 
vere  placed. 

Perfumes  and  essences  were  offered  to  me,  and  now,  in  dressing 
my  hair,  I  observed  that  it  came  away  in  handfuls,  owing  to  the 
grief  and  misery  I  had  undergone.  In  short,  the  metamorphosis  was 
so  complete,  that  my  o-vvn  dog  would  not  have  known  me,  and  I  felt 
in  the  seventh  Heaven,  so  far  as  bodily  comfort  was  concerned. 
Abu  Jahl,  who  had  now  divested  himself  of  his  warlike  trappings, 
came  to  acquaint  me  that  the  princess  expected  me  to  supper,  as  she 
was  anxious  to  hear  all  mv  adventures,  adding,  "  to  be  sura  and  have 
plenty  to  tell  her,  as  she  delighted  in  hearing  stories  told." 

I  was  conducted  to  an  apartment  where  there  was  spread  a  repast 
consisting  principally  of  rice,  coloured  variously  by  the  juice  of 
cherries  and  promegranates,  fruit,  and  sherbet  in  Cliinese  bowls, 
sweet-meats,  honey  cakes,  and  coffee ;  a  pilau  of  fowl  baked  in  rice 
and  dyed  with  saffron,  a  tart  of  oranges,  almonds,  and  sugar ;  all  these 
were  served  up  in  crystal,  china,  and  silver  dishes,  upon  two  little 
tables,  beside  each  of  which  was  a  velvet  seat  or  cushion.  The 
apartment  was  spacious,  and  had  pHlars  of  white  chunara,  with 
hangings  of  pale  olue  silk,  all  arabesqued  with  gold ;  a  carpet  o£ 
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brilliant  colours  covered  the  centre  of  the  floor,  tlie  edge  of  N\"hich 
was  also  hard  \vhite  chunam,  somewliat  rudely  painted  with  flowers. 
The  painted  casements  were  curtained  by  festoons  of  yellow 
Damascus  cloth,  and  one  was  left  open,  through  which  I  saw  the 
fading  sunlight  that  lingered  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Mharras  and 
reddened  the  waters  of  the  Zebid,  which  washed  the  castle  rock, 
and  wound  between  many  a  grove  of  palms  and  thicket  of  heavy 
walnut  and  plum  tree  growing'wild.  Several  lights  were  burning  in 
tall  and  slender  tripod  candlesticks,  and  these  filled  the  apartment 
with  perfume.  One  glance  suificed  to  show  me  all  this,  and  the 
second  encountered  the  princess,  who  entered  at  that  moment  at- 
tended by  two  slaves,  both  of  them  pretty  little  Abyssinian  gii-ls. 

For  a  moment  I  was  dazzled  and  confused  by  the  splendour  of 
her  aspect,  by  the  unwonted  honour  done  to  me,  and  the  whole 
peculiarity  of  my  situation. 

She  placed  me  on  her  left  hand,  the  place  of  honour  in  the  East, 
and  according  to  the  Arab  etiquette,  I  took  my  seat  first  and 
saluted  her,  by  placing  my  right  hand  on  my  head  and  heart,  and 
then  we  both  sat  a  la  Turc,  and  very  near  each  other.  After  a 
few  matter-of-fact  remarks,  concerning  my  health  and  our  journey, 
Abu  Jhal  retired,  and  attended  by  the  little"  girls,  whom  I  discovered 
to  be  tongueless — mutes  !  we  proceeded  to  sup,  and  during  this,  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  closely  observing  my  Princess  of  Kaa-el-Bun, 
who  now  unveiled  herself  to  my  no  small  surprise. 

Abu  Jahl  had  not  deceived  me  in  calling  her  handsome,^  for  every 
way  she  was  what  even  we  tenn  a  "  fine"  woman,  and  might  have 
passed  for  a  Cleopatra.  Her  skin  had  an  oHve  tint,  but  not  darker 
than  one  might  see  in  an  Andalusian  belle ;  though  large  lunbed, 
full  and  round  (for  she  was  now  verging  on  thirty),  the  form  of  her 
head,  her  bosom,  and  bare  arms  was  beautiful,  and  her  features 
were  all  that  a  sculptor  could  desire.  Her  Hps  were  full,  perhaps 
too  much  so,  and  her  eyes  were  black,  of  course,  and  large  and 
languishing,  but  shaded  by  very  long  lashes.  Her  hair  was,  beyond 
conception,  luxuriant  and' long;  I  could  perceive  only  one  defect— 
her  neck  was  too  full  and  large,  and  though  her  chin  was  finely 
rounded  and  dimpled,  it  decidedly  approached  the — double. 

She  had  attii-ed  herself,  I  presumed,  with  unusual  care  and 
splendour,  for  she  wore  a  velvet  vest  of  that  bright  _  yellow,  which 
invariably  becomes  all  dark  complexioned  women ;  its  wide,  loose 
sleeves  were  fringed  with  gold,  and  it  was  tied  by  little  tassds  of 
silk.  Her  trowsers  were  of  the  softest  cambric,  and  her  slippers 
were  a  mass  of  embroidery.  Around  her  neck  were  three  chains 
and  a  chaplet  of  ninety  Bahrien  pearls,  white  and  yellow  alternately, 
with  a  necklace  of  onyxes  from  Dhafar,  which  she  aftervv-ards  assured 
me  was  the  identical  jewel  which,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Hejra, 
nearly  lost  the  reputation  of  Ayesha,  the  wife  of  the  Prophet.  Her 
ear-rings  flashed  at  the  shghtest  motion  of  her  stately  head ;  her 
zone  was  of  native  gold,  and  fashioned  from  the  globules  which 
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have  been  gathered  in  the  mnilets  of  Yemen  since  the  days  of 
Soloman;  her  armlets  were  strings  of  precions  stones  from  the 
mountain  of  Samara,  and  in  each  was  a  talisman.  The  snow-wliite 
pearls  of  Oman  were  woven  among  the  blackness  of  her  silky  hair, 
and  the  perfumes  of  Hadramaut  floated  about  her ;  but  the  most 
magnificent  of  the  many  ornaments  with  which  this  luxurious 
■woman  was  literally  loaded,  was  ui  her  turban.  This  was  a  diamond, 
an  ounce  in  weight,  being  only  a  quarter  less  than  the  boasted  one, 
now  in  the  Russian  sceptre,  and  this  splendid  jewel  shone  above  her 
head  with  incessant  rays  like  those  of  a  star. 

She  asked  me  many  strange  questions  concemin^  Frangistan,  the 
general  term  by  which  all  Eui'ope — as  if  it  were  only  one  kingdom — ■ 
is  kno-uTi  in  the  East. 

"Is  it  true,"  she  asked,  "that  the  sheikhs,  emirs — yea,  and  the 
princes  of  the  Faringis  dance  with  women,  and  like  our  dervishes, 
and  the  Alme  of  the  Egyptians  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  but  believe  me,  without  the  frenzy  of  the  first,  or 
the  wantonness  of  the  second." 

"  Allah  !  what  a  labour — ^what  a  toil !  here  we  pay  our  slaves  to 
do  all  that  for  us." 

I  have  heard  of  a  Chinese  mandarin  who  made  the  same  remark, 
\rhen  at  a  ball  in  London. 

Supper  over,  its  remains  were  conveyed  away  to  regale  the  grooms 
and  slaves  ;  our  hands  were  bathed  in  rose-water,  after  which  a  hookah 
was  offered  me  and  gratefully  accepted,  and  thus,  Kkc  a  pasha  oi 
several  tails,  I  sat  smoking  perfumed  tobacco  and  drinkmg  cool 
sherbet  from  a  beautiful  bowl.  The  princess  was  very  inquisitive  to 
know  how  and  why  I  came  to  be  in  that  desolate  desert,  and  so  far 
from  aU  human  companionship,  and  begged  of  me  to  relate  mv  story, 
which  I  was  obliged  to  do  with  nervous  circumspection,  for  I  beaded 
to  make  the  slightest  reference  to  having  ever  been  within  ten  ndles 
of  Hesn-al-Mouhabib ;  and  thus,  while  she  \  lied  me  with  delicious 
sherbet,  I  sat  Hke  another  iEneas  relating  uthis  modem  Dido  a 
long  tissue  of  adventures,  in  which  all  that  were  true  were  confused 
with  those  which  I  was  compelled  to  invent  for  the  occasion,  to 
account  for  the  predicament  in  which  she  found  me. 

It  would  not  be  very  pleasant  for  me  to  rehearse  all  this  princess 
said  to  me,  or  how  she  smiled  and  blushed,  languished  and  cast  down 
her  eyes,  doing  all  in  her  power  to  make  me  reciprocate  the 
passion  with  wmch  I  had  insphed  her — or  rather  with  which  she  had 
chosen  to  inspire  herself — neither  would  it  be  becoming  nor  gentle- 
manly to  do  so ;  but  of  this  I  became  assured,  that  I  had  now  a 
more  dangerous  and  difficult  task  to  perform  than  any  that  had  fallen 
to  my  unhappy  lot.  Regard  for  my  own  safety  compelled  me  to 
appear  not  quite  insensime  to  her  channs ;  thus,  I  kissed  her  hand 
repeatedly,  and  twice  she  presented  her  cheek  for  the  same  purpose. 
Her  advances  were  umnistakcable,  for  love  soon  ripens  under  a 
tropical  sun;   but  when  I  thought  of  Cecil,  my  heart  grew  coli 
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as  ice ;  I  was  covered  with  confusion ;  and  when  she  asked  me,  in  a 
whisper,   "  if  I  could  love  her  and  be  true,"  I  answered  cautiously, 

"  None  could  behold  you,  lady,  without  loving  yon,  and  none  will 
love  you  v^-ithout  being  true." 

'■'  ItVlLL  you  love  me,  then  r"  she  asked,  with  the  voice  of  one  whose 
behests  had  seldom  been  disputed. 

"  I  would  be  most  ungrateful  were  I  not  to  love  you  truly  and 
sincerely,  lady,"  I  replied,  kissing  her  hand  again,  while  she  pre- 
tended to  tremble,  and  somewhat  needlessly  cast  down  her  line 
eyes. 

Her  pity  and  compassion  seemed  strongly  moved  by  all  I  had  told 
her,  and  many  portions  of  my  story  she  begged  me  to  relate  again, 
and  she  listened  to  them  \\ith  her  dark  orbs  cast  down,  her  olive 
cheek  suffused  with  red,  and  her  fine  bosom  heaving,  while  her  hands 
played  nervously  with  her  ornaments,  and  tears  trembled  at  the  ends 
of  her  long  black  lashes. 

'•'Allah  !  how  you  have  been  spared !  you  were  bom  indeed  under 
a  fortunate  star — your  luck  is  great — your  face  must  be  white  before 
the  Prophet  I  Oh,  tell  me  that  once  more  !"  Such  were  her  repeated 
exclamations,  and  thus,  like  poor  -Eneas,  I  told  her 

"  O'er  and  o'er,  but  still  in  vain, 
For  still  she  begged  to  hear  it  once  again. 
The  hearer  or  the  speaker's  mouth  depends, 
And  thus  the  tragic  story  never  ends." 

Suddenly  something  seemed  to  strike  upon  her  recollection,  and  her 
eyes  sparkled  as  she  exclaimed, 

'•' Mashallah !  now  I  remember.  You  speak  always  of  being  at 
Sana — were  you  never  at  Hesn-al-Mouhabib  r" 

I  now  felt  my  heart  tremble  with  confusion  and  alarm,  for  I  knew 
well  the  danger  of  making  such  an  admission  to  one  who  was  in 
alliance  with,  and  perhaps  a  tributary  to  the  imaum,  but  being 
unable  to  tell  her  a  deliberate  falsehood,  I  was  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge having  once  been  there.  Her  face  became  clouded  by  anger 
and  disappointment. 

"  God  is  great !  and  you  violated  the  sanctity  of  the  seragKo — 
set  fire  to  the  ])alace,  and  all  to  bear  away  a  miserable  slave  of  the 
imaum !  Allah  Kerim — 1  remember  now.  You  have  not  told  me 
all,  0  Faringi !  Your  face  has  become  blackened  before  me,  and  I 
have  thrown  ashes  on  mv  o-un  head  by  protecting  you ;  speak,"  she 
cried,  imperiously,  ''and  have  no  fear,  for  those  slaves  are  without 
tongues  to  tell  what  they  may  hear  or  see." 

'•'Lady,  I  did  nothing  at  Hesn-al-Mouhabib  that  I  am  not  ready 
to  do  again,"  I  replied,  calmly,  while  reflecting  how  to  meet  the 
threatening  storm. 

•'■'  And  you  dared  all  this  for  a  woman  of  Frangistan  ?" 

"  You  forget,  lady,  that  I  am  a  Faringi." 

"  For  a  slave  of  the  imaum — a  creature  bought  and  sold  by  Osman 
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Oglon,  perhaps  in  the  public  market,"  she  coutmued,  with  iiicreasui» 
scorn ;  "  it  was  rash,  sacrilegious,  terrible,  and  the  punishment  will 
be  beyond  conception  terrible,  should  you  fall  iato  the  power  of 
Solyman.  But  stay — my  just  indignation  at  this  act  carries  me 
away,  perhaps,'*  she  added,  more  calmly ;  "  tell  me,  what  is  tliis 
woman  (for  whom  you  have  risked  so  much),  what  is  she  to  you  ?  a 
wife — a  sister — a  love  r" 

I  was  silent ;  for  to  teU  the  truth  would  be  most  dangerous,  and 
now  the  priucess  had  given  me  a  cue. 

"  SpeaK,  nakib,  for  unless,"  she  added,  loftily,  "  thou  hast  two 
hearts,  like  Abu  Mamer  of  old,  thou  canst  not  love  us  both." 
"  She  is  my — sister." 

"  Allah  Ackbar !  she  is  only  thy  sister  ?  Thy  sister — then  I  shall 
love  her  too — oh,  how  I  shall  love  her!"  she  added,  as  her  wild 
black  eyes  filled  with  light ;  •'  forgive  me  for  suspecting  thee,  but 
surely  thou  art  too  wise  to  seek  her  freedom.  Is  she  not  happier, 
greater,  nobler,  iu  the  seraglio  of  Solyman,  and  favoured  by  the 
regard  of  the  kiug  of  kin^s — the  centre  of  the  earth — than  ever  she 
could  be  with  thee ;  and  though  an  infidel,  by  being  there  she 
may  make  thy  fortune  and  increase  the  shadows  of  thy  race  for 
ever !" 

This  full-blown  Oriental  beauty  could  as  little  conceive  the  nature 
of  my  love  for  Cecil  Marchmont,  as  the  secret  anger  with  which  her 
suggestions  inspired  me. 

"All  the  gifts  of  a  king  were  useless  to  me  while  she  remains  % 
prisoner  and  a  slave." 

"  Giuhara  can  confer  a  thousand  gifts  on  the  man  she  loves,"  said 
the  princess,  casting  down  her  eyes. 
"  Lady,  I  am  full  of  gratitude." 

"  Allah  Kerim,"  she  said,  raising  her  eyebrows,  "  is  it  only  grati- 
tude thy  heart  can  feel  ?" 

"  Gratitude  lasts  for  life,  lady — love  may  die  in  an  hour." 
"It  may  be  so  in  Prangistan,"  she  said,  pettislily,  "where  men 
and  women  live  altogether  like  wild  animals,    and   dance  promis- 
cuously like  Rhufius  and  Calendars — but  love  is  not  so  here." 

"  I  am  most  grateful  and  most  true,"  I  continued,  pondering  on 
every  word,  and  considering  what  to  say  next ;  "  but  I  would  not 
wear  the  crown  of  all  the  Indies  wliile  my  sister  remained  a  slave  of 
that  wicked  old  imaum." 

At  that  moment  she  started,  raised  her  hands  and  danced  at  the 
slave-girls,  but  they  remained  immovable  as  little  olack  statues, 
with  eyes  that  shone  like  beads. 

"  My  heart  is  too  fuU  of  grief  to  leave  much  room  for  love,  lady, 
all  dazzled  as  I  am  by  the  splendour  of  your  beauty  and  the  marvel 
of  your  condescension." 

"  Take  courage — I  will  free  your  sister.  One  whose  love  for  /ler 
is  so  strong,  would  not  prove  false  to  me."  She  placed  her  brow  on 
her  hand  close  to  my  shoulder,  and  reflected  for  a  minute,  wliile,  not- 
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withstanding  her  "beauty,  which  was  no  doubt  very  seducing,  I  felt 
only  confusion  and  repugnance  at  the  strange,  decided,  and  some- 
what imperious,  or  rather  imperial  manner  in  which  she  desired  me 
to  love  her.  I  felt  that  I  was  playing  the  part  of  a  fool.  Some- 
thing  of  anger  at  times  rose  in  my  breast,  but  the  image  of  Cecil 
repressed  it,  and  fear  for  her  and  the  hope  of  achieving  her  freedoin 
by  any  means  made  me  resolve  to  act  the  lover  for  a  time,  if  this 

fay  widow  of  his  late  eminence  the  Prince  of  Kaa-el-Bun,  would 
aVe  it  so,  for  her  wealth  and  power  were  great,  and  thus  sJie  might 
do  much  that  I  never  could  achieve  for  Cecil  or  myself. 

"  Thou  art  sure  she  is  in  Sana  ?"  said  she,  tenderly. 

"  Sure  as  that  I  have  now  the  joy  to  sit  beside  you  on  the  sam^ 
cushion  and  on  the  same  carpet.  Many  days  have  not  passed  since 
Eabd-al-Hoosi  conveyed  her  there  with  Osman  Oglou  and  a  train  of 
horse." 

"  Al-Hoosi,  a  cunning  knave,  \'izier  thouo:h  he  be  ;  a  wretch,  who 
slew  my  husband !     And  your  sister;  what  is  her  name  ?" 

"  Cecil,'"'  said  I,  with  a  tremulous  sigh.  It  seemed  an  age  since  I 
had  uttered  that  dear  name  aloud. 

''Sijjil'"  reiterated  Guihara,  with  surprise;  "what  a  strange 
name  !  It  is  thus  we  style  the  angel,  the  scribe  of  the  Prophet,  who 
wiites  down  the  actions  of  every  man's  life,  and  rolls  up  the  scroll  at 
his  death,  Al  Sijjil." 

My  heart  was  too  full  of  sadness  to  care  about  correcting  her 
spellhig. 

"Hear  me,"  she  continued;  " to-morrow  I  wiU  proceed  to  Sana, 
and  enter  the  seraglio  of  Solyman  as  a  female — a  seller  of  essences, 
trinkets,  and  gauds.  I  will  soon  discover  your  sister,  and  tell  her 
that  you  are  in  safety ;  that  you  are  here,  and  ho^v  I  found  you  in 
the  Abode  of  Emptiness ;  how  I  love  you  better  than  myself,  and 
how  you  love  me  in  return.  All  this  I  will  tell  her,  and  trust  to  my 
own  ingenuity  for  setting  her  free.  One  woman  may  do  more  than  a 
thousand  swordsmen  in  such  a  case  as  this." 

"  But  the  guards,"  said  I,  inexpressibly  alarmed  by  this  offer, 
which,  if  put  in  execution,  w'ould  soon  have  discovered  all  I  wished 
to  conceal ;  and  while  it  caused  the  eternal  separation  of  Cecil  from 
me,  might  perhaps  procure  my  own  destruction  at  the  hands  of  a 
woman  whose  passions  were  so  violent,  and  whose  mind  was  so  ill 
regulated.  "  Consider  again,  princess ;  remember  the  eunuchs  and 
Osman  Oglou." 

"A  black  dog  and  the  son  of  a  dog!"  said  she,  vehemently;  " 
he  dared  to  cross  my  path,  I  would  stab  him  on  the  spot,  for 
should  not  go  on  such  a  dangerous  errand  without  a  sharp  jambea 
my  bosom.." 

With  such  a  woman,  and  when  thus  armed,  what  might  be  the 
result  of  Cecil's  avowal  that  I  was  her  lover,  and  7iot  her  brother  ? 
My  heart  shnmk  at  the  idea,  and  with  all  my  eloquence  I  begged 
that  she  would  at  once  dismiss  from  her  mind  all  thought  of  ai. 
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expedition  so  fraught  \ritii  danger ;  that  I  would  never  penmt  her  to 
mn  such  risks ;  that  dearly  as  I  loved  my  sister,  I  vonJd  rather  a 
thousand  times  leave  her  in  the  Andeiim  of  the  imaum,  than  have  one 
hair  of  Giuhai-a's  beautiful  head  endangered,  and  so  forth,  with  a  great 
deal  more  to  the  same  effect. 

The  impassioned  Arab  became  enchanted!  Her  whole  body 
vibrated  with  delight,  but  what  was  to  be  the  end  of  aH  this 
love-making,  I  was  "sorely  puzzled  to  conceive,  and  would  have  given 
a  full  year's  pay  to  have 'been  a  long  day's  march  away  from  her  and 
her  castle  of  Galbara. 

"  So  be  it,  Allah  Kerhn !"  said  she,  tenderly ;  "  I  will  be  guided  by 
thee  in  all  things." 

'•'You  are  a  perfect  Leilah  !"  said  I. 

•'  And  thou  vrilt  be  my  Maijnoon,"  replied  this  fasciuatiug  widow, 
with  a  (very  faint)  blush  at  my  reference  to  the  famous  oriental  love 
stoiT. 

'1  have  one  more  chance  for  your  sister's  freedom,"  said  she, 
after  a  long  pause,  which  was  broken  only  by  an  occasional  sip  of 
the  sherbet,  a  pressure  of  the  hand,  or  a  playful  caress ;  "  my  brother 
occupies  a  high  position  at  the  court  of  Sana,  and  he  might  do 
something  for  us,  as  he  is  constantly  about  the  person  of  the  sultan. 
He  "uill  shortly  be  here.  Indeed,  by  a  message  received  by  Abu 
Jahl,  I  may  look  for  him  every  hour,  and  to  him  we  will  apply  our- 
selves the  moment  he  arrives.  He  is  a  brave  and  gallant  soldier,  and 
will  love  thee  well,  I  am  assured." 

"  What  is  your  brother's  name  ?"  I  asked. 

"Mahmoud  Ali  Badr,  captaia  of  the  horse  guard  to  the  holy 
imaum." 


CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 

A    HASIY    DEPAETrHE. 

The  double  announcement  that  Mahmoud  Aii  wa6  her  brother,  and 
was  shortly  expected  at  Galbara,  struck  me  like  a  pistol-shot  I  I 
dropped  the  hea^j  mouthpiece  of  my  pipe,  and  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  concealing  my  confusion ;  but  knowing  the  weakness  of 
her  absurd  love  for  me,  I  hoped  that  even  this  danger  might  be 
avoided. 

I  told  her  that  Badr  was  one  of  my  bitterest  enemies,  and  that  if 
lie  found  m-^  here,  I  should  mevitably  be  surrendered  to  the  imaum 
and  destroysd,  for  her  brother  was  one  of  the  despot's  most  zealous 
and  faithful  soldiers,  and  had  fought  against  her  husband  at  the 
battle  of  Beitel  Takih.  She  appeared  impressed  by  what  I  said,  aiid 
after  a  little  reflection,  told  me  not  to  be  alarmed ;  to  trust  every- 
thing to  her,  and  that  she  would  keep  me  in  concealment,  either 
until  Mahmoud  had  departed,  or  she  had  ascertauied  the  true  state 
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of  matters  at  Sana,  and  how  lie  was  affected  towards  me.  Again 
I  assured  her  tliat  I  could  not  for  a  moment  trust  myself  within, 
the  same  walls  which  contained  the  nakib  of  the  cavalry,  for  I  was 
too  well  aware  that  he  would  soon  undeceive  her  as  to  my  pretended 
relationship  to  Cecil,  as  he  knew  better.  Giuhara  would  not  listeu 
to  me,  but  laughed  and  clapped  her  hands;  the  poor  lit  tie  mutes 
started  to  her  side,  and  she  desired  them  to  summon  her  musicians,, 
as  she  intended  to  soothe  and  allay  my  anxiety  by  a  concert  of 
music.  Immediately  on  this,  about  a  dozen  of  richly-dressed  black 
slaves,  male  and  female,  appeared  at  the  lower  end  of  the  beautiful 
apartment,  and  began  a  concert  of  wild  and  simple  but  very 
monotonous  ans,  of  which  I  could  only  glean  here  and  there  a  few 
notes  of  the  Turkish  flute  and  double-piped  zamara,  amid  the 
continual  beating  of  the  semendsie  or  Arabian  fiddle-drum,  and  the 
industrious  scraping  of  many  long  bows  on  the  horsehair  strings  of 
the  marabbas,  which  were  accompanied  l^y  three  pah's  of  castanets. 

All  this  was  meant  to  soothe  and  dehght  me,  but  the  monotony  of 
the  airs,  together  \\dih  the  unmusical  clatter  of  the  drums  and 
castanets,  which  had  no  reference  whatever  to  the  music,  was  rather 
ii-ritatmg  than  otherwise ;  yet  Giuhara  lay  back  among  her  velvet 
cushions  with  an  expression  of  drowsy  happiness  in  her  half-closed 
glittering  eyes,  and  an  air  of  beautiful  or  graceful  indolence  about 
her,  all  evincing  her  high  appreciation  of  this  discordant  perform- 
ance, wliich  was  no  sooner  over  than  she  clapped  her  hands 
approvingly,  and  ordered  sweetmeats  to  be  distributed  to  each 
musician,  and  a  silver  coin  to  be  placed  in  every  singer's  mouth. 

Dui-ing  this  pause  in  the  entertainment,  she  gazed  at  me  from 
time  to  time  with  soft  and  languishing  glances,  which,  to  tell  the 
truth,  caused  me  no  small  trouble,  for  to  respond  to  them  would 
have  been  a  treason  to  Cecil;  and  to  receive  them  coldly  might 
produce  I  knew  not  what.  FeeKno^  that  I  was  on  dangerous*^  ground 
and  would  be  compelled  to  act  warily,  I  raised  to  my  lips  the  hand 
of  this  voluptuous  lady,  and  as  I  did  so,  her  eyes  filled  with  fire ; 
she  made  a  sign  and  the  musicians  vanished ;  the  hangings  of  the 
arches  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room  fell  over  them  as  they  retired, 
ayA  while  she  sighed  deeply,  Guihara  placed  her  cheek  on  my 
stoulder. 

"  Oh,  nakib,  look  on  me,"  said  she ;  "  could  not  our  scjIs  melt  in 
love  like  the  hues  of  the  rainbow  ?" 

I  was  pondering  on  a  reply  to  this  figurative  remark,  when  the 
dark  face  of  Abu  Jahl  appeared  between  the  blue  silk  hanamgs 
of  the  doorway,  and  the  harsh  notes  of  an  Arab  horn  were  heard 
without. 

"Mahmoud  Ali  Badr  has  arrived,"  said  he;  "and  desires  per- 
mission to  place  his  slippers  at  youi'  door." 

Anger  and  disappointment  clouded  the  usually  serene  brow  oi 
the  princess,  who  pressed  my  hand  and  whispered,  with  an  air  o! 
tenderness. 
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"I  must  see  my  brother;  but  Heaven  -vnll  take  you  into  its 
keeping  tul  morning ;  farewell,  and  wear  this  for  my  sake."  She 
placed  in  my  hand  a  bracelet,  and  desired  Abu  Jahl,  on  peril  of  his 
oeard,  to  see  me  to  a  remote  and  safe  apartment. 

"Wallah,  the  hues  of  the  rainbow  were  very  near  blending  just 
now,"  said  the  old  fellow,  with  a  knowing  grin  as  he  led  me  away. 
"  And  what  is  this  she  has  given  you  ?  Allah  Keriiri,  it  is  an  ayek- 
jemani !" 

"A  what,  Abu?" 

"  A  priceless  talisman  for  a  soldier  to  wear — a  cornelian  of  Damar, 
"which,  when  appHed  to  a  wound,  has  the  power  of  stanching  blood 
in  an  ins  I;  ant." 

"Tliat  is,  if  the  blood  flows  from  the  veins  of  a  believer?" 

"Of  course." 

"  Then  it  can  be  of  no  use  to  me,  for  I  put  more  faith  in  a  piece 
tf  good  sticking-plaster ;  and  I  beg,  Abu,  that  you  will  accept  of  it 
for  my  sake." 

"Allah,  what!  her  bracelet — a  gift  from  the  princess — taken 
warm  off  her  own  arm  ?  TVliat  will  you  say  in  the  morning,  when 
she  misses  it?" 

"That  I  have  lost  it — but  it  is  very  improbable  that  I  shall  see 
her  in  the  morning.     Put  it  in  your  turban." 

"  May  your  house  be  prosperous,  O  nakib  ! "  said  Abu,  as  he 
rolled  tiie  bracelet  in  the  folds  of  his  head-di-ess ;  "  Allah  Ackbar  I 
but  you  are  high  in  the  favour  of  Giuhara." 

"It  would  seem  so,"  said  I,  with  a  grimace. 

"  Then  put  your  trust  in  God,  for  her  brother  has  no  friendly 
feehng  for  her  lovers,  and  he  ^vill  treat  you  as  if  you  were  the  father 
of  all  Faringis." 

"How?" 

"  By  bowstring  or  jambea,  he  soon  makes  an  end  of  them.  It  is 
only  a  month  siuce  we  had  a  gay  young  Persian  sawn  in  two  by  his 
orders." 

These  comfortable  words  closed  the  conversation,  which  brought 
us  to  the  entrance  of  my  apartment,  where  Abu  Jahl  placed  in  my 
hand  one  of  those  tapers  which  were  carried  by  the  little  mutes,  shut 
the  door,  and  left  me  alone. 

I  sat  down  for  a  moment,  but  only  a  moment,  to  reflect  on  my 
position,  and  the  result  was,  that  an  immediate  retreat  from  Galbara, 
whUe  the  night  was  yet  young,  seemed  imperatively  necessary  for 
many  reasons,  all  of  wliich  must  be  sufficiently  apparent  to  the 
reader.  Securing  the  door  by  its  internal  bolt,  and  concealing  the 
taper  within  the  couch  that  was  intended  for  me,  and  wliich  had 
ieautiful  hangings  of  light  blue  silk  that  drooped  from  a  gilded 
irackct  in  the  wall,  and  spread  gracefully  around  it  on  the  floor,  I 
proceede^l  to  make  a  reconnaissance  of  the  premises.  I  removed 
&  little  Turkish  toilet  table,  with  its  dressing-case  of  prettily  painted 
^ood  and  its  Italip.n  mirror,  and  opening  the  kirge  sasli  window. 
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which  was  glazed  with  brightly  stained  glass,  loimd  tliat  it  over- 
looked the  court  of  the  fortress.  Opposite  were  the  spacious  but 
half-ruined  stables ;  these  were  the  lowest  range  of  the  buildings, 
and  consequently  the  most  easy  to  be  surmounted. 

I  at  once  decided  that  my  mode  of  egress  must  lie  in  that  direo 
tion ;  but  then  a  horse  was  necessary,  lest  I  should  be  pui'sued  and 
overtaken,  and  more  than  all  was  money  most  necessary  to  me.  At 
this  thought  I  instinctively  placed  my  hand  in  the  pocket  of  my 
ample  silk  trowsers,  and  finding  something  heavy,  drew  it  forth,  and 
it  proved  to  be  a  richly  embroidered  purse,  containing  ten  pieces  of 
gold  and  twenty  of  silver.  When  I  reflected  on  the  kindness  of  this 
Arab  lady,  and  the  attention  even  to  trifles,  which  had  made  her 
have  this  purse  placed  among  the  clothes  she  had  given  me,  I  felt 
something  of  remorse  for  my  intention  of  levanting  from  her  house 
like  a  thief  in  the  night;  but  the  hope  of  reaching  Sana  and  my  de- 
sire of  freeinfj  Cecil  overcame  every  objection,  and  I  replaced  it  in 
my  pocket  without  the  least  compunction,  and  once  more  resumed 
my  examination. 

'"Better  be  off  at  once,"  thought  I,  "than  linger  here  and  do 
worse,  or  be  discovered  by  that  devilish  Ali  Badr,  who  will  assuredly 
put  my  eyes  out  lest  I  should  escape  again  before  he  can  deKver  me 
to  his  despotic  sovereign." 

I  dreaded  also,  that  some  officious,  wicked,  or  avaricious  fellow,  or 
one  in  whom  all  those  pleasant  traits  were  combined,  might  exist 
among  the  palanquin  bearers  or  spearmen  of  Abu  Jalil ;  and  tliat  one 
such  should  communicate  to  Ali  Badr  something  dangerous  concem- 
ing  me,  for  I  was  at  the  mercy  of  many  tongues ;  but,  most  fortu- 
nately, none  knew  the  true  story  of  my  adventures,  or  the  price  set 
upon  me  by  the  exasperated  Solyman.  I  waited  anxiously  until  all 
was  still  in  this  Arab  fort,  and  the  time  had  verged  on  midnight,  so 
nearly  as  might  be  judged  by  the  stars,  of  which  I  had  picked  up  a 
little  knowledge  duiing  my  sojoura  in  this  land  of  wild  adventure. 
I  now  remembered  that  I  was  ahnost  unarmed,  and  past  expeiience 
had  taught  me  that  I  might  as  well  remam  as  attempt  to  travel  thus. 

"Ah,"  thought  I,  with  a  sigh,  "if  I  had  oulv  a  sword!" 

Assisted  by  my  taper,  which  was  now  nearly  'biu-ned  out,  I  believed 
it  possible  to  reach  the  apartment  where  I  had  seen  so  many  trophies 
of  arms ;  but  the  double  dread  of  losing  myself,  and  of  being  found 
prowKng  by  some  stray  ser\-ant,  made  me  pause  with  irresolution ; 
but  overcoming  it,  I  crept  along  the  matted  passages,  and  saw  be- 
fore me  the  Moorish  arch  of  the  great  saloon,  which  was  all  involved 
in  darkness.  On  looking  about  me,  I  perceived  the  beautifrd  steel 
cap,  chain-shirt,  sword  and  pistol,  of  Mahmoud  Ali  Badi-,  where  he 
had  c^-idently  just  thrown  them,  after  dismounting  from  his  journey, 
on  a  folded  Persian  mat,  in  a  corner  of  the  saloon  if  these  I  im- 
mediately possessed  myself,  hurried  back  to  my  apartment,  ajid 
again  secured  the  door  against  intrusion.  I  had  thus  procured 
both  arms  and  a  disguise,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  reycr;re- 
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fui  glovr  of  hope  that  kindled  in  my  breast,  as  I  attired  myself 
in  those  handsome  trappings,  buckled  round  ray  waist  the  glittering 
belt  of  the  Arabian  warrior — my  enemy — and  placed  in  it  his  long 
straight  sword  and  brass  Damascus  pistol,  into  the  barrel  of  which  I 
dropped  the  ramrod  to  be  assured  that  it  was  loaded. 

The  silk  cords  and  tassels  by  which  the  curtains  of  my  bed  were 
festooned,  when  removed  and  tied  to  the  wdndowsole,  enabled  me 
with  ease  to  reach  the  groun'J,  and  from  thence  to  steal  in  the 
shadowy  side  of  the  buildings  towards  the  stables,  the  various  en- 
trances to  which  stood  open,  for  the  Arabs  do  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  take  such  care  of  their  horses  as  we  do — or,  at  least,  they  do  it 
after  a  different  fashion ;  for  in  the  wilderness  the  horse  has  no  other 
covering  tlian  a  branch  of  the  same  tree  that  shelters  the  liardy 
Bedouin,  his  master.  Finding  the  roof  of  these  stables  higher 
than  I  at  first  supposed,  I  entered,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  passage 
through  them  by  some  sKt  or  loophole  in  the  waU,  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  a  cord  with  which  to  lower  myself  down.  All 
was  stiU  in  the  stalls;  not  a  watchdog  barked  or  a  man  was  stirring 
in  the  castellated  mansion ;  I  heard  only  the  feet  of  the  horses  and 
mules  as  they  rustled  among  the  dhourra  straw  and  the  dry  jowlies 
which  formed  their  bedding. 

The  outer  wall  of  this  stable  was  broken  and  ruined  in  many 
places ;  it  had  probably  been  breached  by  cannon  in  the  old  war 
against  the  Turks,  and  the  gaps  had  been  filled  up  by  the  unskiKul 
Ai-abs  with  mud  and  small  stones.  In  many  parts  these  had  fallen 
out,  and  revealed  the  scarped  or  green  sloping  bank  of  the  fort,  with 
the  Zebid  flowing  at  its  base.  Thus,  to  escape  became  a  matter  of  no 
difiiculty;  and,  by  the  size  of  one  of  those  breaches,  I  was  encouraged 
to  believe,  that  after  enlarging  it  a  foot  or  two,  I  might  take  out  a 
horse  with  me,  and  thus,  beyond  a  cloubt,  convey  myself,  long  before 
morning,  far  from  the  troublesome  tenderness  of  Giuhara  and  the 
dangerous  "vicinity  of  her  brother  Mahmoud.  I  was  in  a  laud  of 
rancorous  enemies,  among  a  people  who  apparently  regarded  no  law, 
human  or  divine,  and,  least  of  all,  the  right  of  personal  liberty; 
therefore,  I  felt  myself  perfectly  justified  in  making  free  with  every- 
thing necessary  to  secure  my  own  freedom,  and,  more  than  all,  the 
freecfom  of  Cecil ;  for  the  idea  that  she  was  a  prisoner  at  Sana,  at 
the  mercy  of  such  a  creature  as  Osman  Oglou,  and  such  an  impious 
wretch  as  the  pampered  imaum,  inwardly  stifled  every  objection  and 
grain  of  compunction  in  my  breast. 

A  brilliant  starl.ght,  which  shone  through  the  openings  in  the 
ruined  stables,  enabled  me  to  take  all  my  measures  with  ease  and 

{)recaution  ;  thus,  I  found  no  difiiculty  in  removing  the  dry  mud  and 
arge  round  stones,  which  had  evidently  been  taken  from  the  bed  of 
the  river  to  patch  the  ruined  wall.  In  five  minutes  I  had  formed  a 
breach  sufficiently  large  to  take  out  a  horse,  and  soon  selected  one 
out  of  six.  that  were  in  stall.  Seizmg  the  first  suit  of  harness  that 
came  to  hand,  I  girthed  on  a  handsome  saddle,  which  was  seate(i 
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"witii  crimson  velvet,  acd  pommelled  vritli  a  gilded  knob  larger  than 
a  grapeshot,  and  next  appropriated  a  ricii  bridle,  with,  a  powerful 
bit.  I  hoped  these  also  formed  part  of  the  trappings  of  my  acquaint- 
ance Malnnoud,  whom  I  had  a  great  desire  to  meet  on  more  equal 
terms  ere  long,  and  to  repay  him  for  the  treatment  Langley  and 
I  had  experienced  at  his  hands  and  those  of  Osman. 

In  tills  escape,  and  its  accessories,  I  had  already  succeeded  beyond 
my  nijst  sanguine  expectations.  In  aU  I  did,  I  acted  weU  and  wisely; 
and  yet  it  is  strange  that  all  was  done  by  mere  animal  instinct,  for 
my  thoughts  were  always  far  away — hovering,  as  it  were,  over  Sana, 
the  place  for  which  I  was  bound,  without  a  guide,  \s-ithout  a  friend, 
and  on  an  errand  which,  for  desperation  can  have  no  parallel  save 
in  the  pages  of  a  wild  romance. 

Partly  by  coaxing,  and  partly  by  threatening,  I  dragged  the 
snorting  horse — which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  beautiful  and  fleet 
kochlani — through  the  narrow  aperture,  and  -^"ith  great  difficulty  led  it 
in  a  zig-zag  manner  down  the  bank,  the  steepness  of  which,  together 
with  the  depth  and  rapidity  of  the  river  at  its  base,  being  considered 
a  dauble  protection,  might  account  no  doubt  for  the  ruined  state  in 
which  I  found  the  external  wail.  Fortunately,  not  a  window,  loop, 
or  lattice  overlooked  the  slope,  for  the  noise  of  the  horse's  hoofs  as 
he  half  slid  down  the  bank  on  his  haunches,  must  have  caused  an. 
alarm.  But  the  most  arduous  part  was  yet  to  come :  for  the  river 
had  to  be  crossed,  and  it  swept  round  the  rocks  of  Galbara  like  a 
flooded  miU-race. 

As  Arabs  usually  ride  ^vith  their  ki.ees  up  to  the  saddle-bow,  I 
lengthened  the  leathers  of  the  stiri'ups.  which  also  serve  instead  of 
spurs,  and  springing  upon  the  back  of  the  kochlana,  rushed  him 
headlong  into  the  stream.  Snorting  and  breathing  hard,  he  swam 
nobly ;  but  aU  his  body  was  below  the  water,  vrhicli  flovred  over  my 
neck  and  shoulders.  I  pennitted  him  to  swun  with  the  current  for 
a  few  yards ;  then,  turning  his  head  to  the  bank,  I  got  him  gently 
landed  on  firm  ground,  and  rode  him  softly  about  a  quarter  (^f  a 
mile,  until  he  became  breathed  and  reassm-ed. 

Then  I  pressed  the  prickly  stirrups  into  his  side,  and  like  an  arro\* 
from  a  bow,  he  dashed  with  me  along  the  naiTOw  and  grassy  vale  of 
the  Zebid,  between  two  hiUs,  one  of  which  was  Mount  ^Iharas ;  and 
we  soon  left  the  fortress  of  Galbara  and  its  double  dangers  far 
behind. 


CHAPTER  LXXXY. 

THE  KABOBKI. 

Still  guided  by  the  stars,  I  rode  almost  at  haphazard  in  search  of 
Sana. 

At  times  I  paused  to  listen,  but  not  a  soimd  was  heard  on  the 
wind  of  the  valley,  save  the  cry  of  a  jackal,  or  hysena,  on  their  mid- 
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might  prowl.  I  was  happy  to  perceive  that  the  nag  I  had  borrowed 
was  a  fresh  one,  and  certainly  before  the  end  of  my  journey  I  fully 
proved  his  mettle.  I  found  myself  in  a  wild  place,  where  "^nothing 
grew  but  the  cooea-tree,  bananas,  and  Indian  figs,  with  their 
Branches  arched  over  and  rooted  into  the  ground,  from  whence  their 
fibres  shot  again ;  and  before  me  rose  a  ridge  of  grey  rocks,  where 
the  black  vultures  and  white  cranes  built  their  nests,  and  where  ere 
long  I  saw  them  wheeling  aloft  in  the  glow  of  the  rising  day.  "When 
the  sun  rose  above  these  rocks,  I  could  perceive,  about  ten  miles 
behind  me,  the  city  of  Abb,  surrounded  by  its  walls,  crowning  a 
mountain  top,  where  the  gilded  domes  of  its  mosques  shone  in  the 
yellow  gleam  like  three  brass  basons  inverted. 

I  was  certain  that  by  this  time  my  escape  must  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  wondered  what  excuse  Giiihara  would  make  to  Ali  Badr 
for  the  disappearance  of  his  beautiful  arms  and  his  fine  horse,  if, 
indeed,  the  noole  animal,  whose  arching  neck  I  patted  from  time  to 
time,  belonged  to  the  proud  soldier  who  treated  me  so  brutally  in 
Hadramaut. 

I  now  discovered  that  I  had  gone  rather  astray,  and  recognised  the 

ove  of  pahns,  where  the  wild  dervish,  clad  in  skins,  with  his 
ludgeon,  beads,  and  calabash,  was  again  seated  as  before,  playing  on 
Ms  Turkish  flute,  the  notes  of  wliich  he  exchanged  for  loud  shouts  of 
*'  Alla/i  ho  Ackhar,''  when  he  saw  me,  while  he  franticly  brandished 
his  arms.  I  drew  my  knees  high  up  on  the  saddle,  and  being  very 
much  sunburned,  under  the  shade  of  Mahmoud's  steel  cap,  hoped  to 
pass  for  an  Arab  ;  and  being  anxious  to  mislead  the  dervish  as  to  my 
r^al  route,  I  flung  to  him  a  piece  of  silver,  and  asked  him  "  the  road 
to  Mocha." 

He  pointed  to  a  path,  like  a  goat  track,  which  led  up  the  mountain 
aide. 

"  Nay,"  said  I,  "  that  is  the  way  to  Sana." 

"  Thou  art  \\Ton£r,  nakib,"  he  replied,  angrily  ;  "  out  of  my  month 
never  came  au^ht  Wt  the  words  of  truth,  and  I  assure  thee  yonder 
path  leads  straight  over  the  hill  to  the  paved  road  of  Mocha.  The 
way  to  Sana  branches  oS*  from  it  at  the  grave  of  Ahmed,  which 
may  be  known  by  its  huge  mound  of  earth  and  circle  of  cypress- 
trees." 

"  Thanks,  thanks,  good  dervish,"  said  I,  throwing  him  another 
piece  of  silver ;  "  may  your  prosperity  increase." 

"  Farewell,  generous  emir,"  he  replied ;  "  may  your  purse  be  deep 
as  the  well  of  Kashan !" 

"  Then  it  will  be  deep  enough,"  said  I,  as  I  galloped  off,  for  the 
"bottom  of  this  fabulous  well  is  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  I  crossed 
the  green  mountain  ridge,  and  looked  back  as  I  dipped  over  it. 
The  dervish's  hut  and  grove  of  pahns  had  diminished  to  a  speck,  and 
tlie  fertile  country  between  me  and  Abb  lay  like  a  map  at  my  feet, 
but  I  could  perceive  no  trace  of  pursuit.  Half  an  hour's  riding 
brought  me  to  a  green  mound  of  earth,  around  which  stood  a  circlo 
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*f  tall  and  sombre  cypresses.  Here  lay  Prince  Ahmed,  brother  of  an 
imaum  of  Yemen,  who  in  the  last  century  had  declared  liimself  inde- 
pendent, and  fought  several  battles  with  the  soldiers  of  Sana, 
one  of  whom  slew  him  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  and  now  the  place  of  his 
repose  was  the  fabled  haunt  of  Ghoules  and  Guebres ;  but  neither 
Ghoule  nor  Guebre  saw  I,  as  in  the  bright  morning  sunshine,  full  of 
Lope,  anxiety,  and  ardour,  I  dashed  alon^  the  Sana  road,  with  no 
star  to  guide  me  but  my  love  for  Cecil,  and  no  means  of  entering  the 
city  but  such  as  my  horse's  heels,  a  sharp  sword,  and  a  bold  heart 
could  afford  me. 

As  I  rode  on  warily,  avoiding  villages  and  towns,  but  carefully 
retaining  the  main  road  in  view,  I  had  no  refreshment,  save  now  and 
then  a  draught  of  water,  taken  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand  from  a 
spring.  Afte"^r  a  time  I  abandoned  this  mode  of  proceeding,  and 
rode  on  boldly,  as  if  every  foot  of  the  way  to  Sana  was  my  o"\vn 
property. 

The  unclouded  sun  glared  down  upon  me,  but  still  I  spurred  on,  at 
the  time  when  orientals  take  their  noonday  rest,  for  although  my 
fleet  horse  went  like  the  wind,  my  wishes  v/ere  ever  before  nie,^  and 
my  heart  leaped  with  joy  —  if,  indeed,  I  can  so  term  the  fierce 
glow  that  rose  withm  me — when,  afar  off,  I  saw  the  capital  of  the 
Yemenees  appear,  \\ith  its  gilded  domes  and  tall  Avhite  minarets  sur- 
rounded by  their  crenelated  walls,  and  overhung  by  ]\Iount  iXikkuni, 
with  its  Turkish  castle.  I  had  now  ridden  more'than  forty  miles,  and 
my  horse  required  rest.  I  halted  in  a  lonely  gi-ove,  removed  tb? 
bridle  and  saddle,  and  groomed  liim  with  some  tufts  of  dried  grass, 
while  he  cropped  the  tender  herbaire  that  srrew  under  the  shady 
trees. 

During  this  necessary  halt,  I  was  surprised  to  find  my  whole  body 
bathed  in  a  cold  and  clammy  perspiration,  and  that  a  tremor,  like 
that  of  an  ague,  was  coming  over  me.  This  was  succeeded  by  a  glow 
like  that  of  a  burning  fever.  I  knew  not  whether  to  attribute  these 
symptoms — so  dangerous  in  such  a  climate  as  Yemen — to  past 
sufferings,  or  to  my  kst  night's  sudden  immersion  in  cold  water, 
followed  by  a  rapid  ride  in  wet  garments  and  a  chain  shu't ;  but,  doubt- 
less, I  ws^  now  beginning  to  suffer  from  the  combined  effects  of  all 
that  had  agitated  me  of  late.  Fear  of  falling  ill  on  the  way,  before 
I  could  reach  the  residence  of  my  sole  and  last  hope  in  Sana,  Rabd- 
al-Hoosi,  made  me  girth  my  horse  once  more,  and  push  on  at  a  pace 
that  was  dangerouTs  alike  for  myself  and  the  beautiful  animal  I 
10  de. 

rive-and-twenty  miles,  at  least,  were  yet  before  me,  and  the  sun 
vas  westward  now.  The  fleet  kochlana  bore  me  on  with  the  speed 
of  an  arrow,  and  I  reached  the  most  eastern  gate  of  Sana  just  as  an, 
old  muezzin  was  bellowing  the  call  to  evening  prayer  fi-om  the  upper 
gallery  of  a  tall,  white,  slender  minaret,  around  which  hung  a  garlana 
of  coloured  Lamps. 

Som.e  of  the  half-ufied,  but  well-armed,  soldiers   (of  whom  I  re- 
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marked  there  was  an  •unusual  number)  gathered  at  the  gat-  t^ 
scrutinize  me;  but  riding  with  my  knees  up  to  the  saddle-bo  ..I 
dashed  right  through  them  to  avoid  questions,  and  followed  bj 
cries  of — 

"  Cm-ses  on  your  beard  !  may  your  father  roast  to  aU  eternity  !'* 
I  rode  along  tlie  great  street,,  which  led  to  the  bezestein,  with  aU  the  air 
of  an  emir.  Eortunately  liie  evening  was  dusky  now ;  lights  were 
beginning  to  twinkle  in  the  mosques  and  bazaars,  and  the  keepers  of 
the  caravanserais  were  preparing  to  close  their  heavy  ^ates. 

Sinking  with  fatigue  and  weakness,  and  trembHng  in  every  limb,  I 
reined  up  at  the  open  window  of  a  kabob  shop,  and  to  recruit  my  faib'ng 
strength  requested  a  slice  of  meat  and  drau2:ht  of  sherbet.  I  eat  the 
jBrst  off  its  skewer,  and  drained  the  second  from  a  china  cup,  without 
leaving  my  saddle.  I  then  put  down  a  piece  of  gold,  and  would  have 
ridden  off  without  waiting  for  change,  but  feared  to  excite  any 
remark,  however  trivial ;  and  while  the  kabob  seller  paid  me,  I  un- 
luckily asked  him  why  so  many  soldiers  were  loitering  about,  and 
wherefore  the  guards  at  the  gates  were  doubled ;  upon  which  he 
opened  his  eyes  very  wide,  and  asked  me  where  I  had  come  from. 

"EromHedjaz,"  I  replied,  without  hesitation. 

"  Then,  of  course,  you  cannot  know  that  the  Kafirs  of  Aden  (may 
they  grill  in  the  flames  I)  have  attacked  and  destroyed  Sheikh Othmaa 
and'  Sheikh  Medi,  and  now  dare  to  menace  our  father,  the  imaum,  in 
his  own  city  of  Sana." 

"  Indeed,"  said  I,  as  with  a  glowing  heart  I  turned  to  leave  the 
eating-house.  "  Which  is  the  way  to  the  house  of  the  grand  vizier  ?'* 
I  asked,  for  the  unlighted  and  unpaved  streets  were  darkening 
fast. 

"  Turn  round  by  the  first  mosque  you  come  to,  pass  the  great  gate 
of  the  bezestien,  and  then  it  is  before  you." 

"  Thanks,  thanks,  and  peace  be  witli  you." 

"  But  the  "vizier  is  now  at  the  great  mosque,"  said  a  bystander,  as 
I  shortened  my  reins. 

"  Ah,"  added  the  kakobki,  "  we  all  know  that  he  is  a  walking  Koran 
—the  father  of  all  viziers — f  man  who  -^ould  rather  die  than  taste 
wine." 

"Or  break  his  fast  in  Ramazan,"  added  the  other.  "'Tis  no 
farther  gone  than  yesterday  since  he  had  the  beards  of  three  Guebres 
plucked  up  by  the  roots,  as  I  would  pluck  a  fowl ;  and  he  never 
touches  a  woman,  even  with  thff  tip  of  his  finger,  without  washing  his 
hands  five  times  afterwards." 

The  voice  of  this  praiser  of  Rabd-al-Hoosi  struck  my  ear  as  a 
familiar  sound.  I  turned,  and  recognising  in  the  short,  squat  figure 
of  the  speaker  Mirza  Kufa,  the  Parsee  of  Aden — the  renegade 
from  the  creed  of  Zoroaster,  with  his  brij^ht  ferret  eyes  keenly  tixed 
on  me — ^I  wheeled  round  and  rode  hurriedly  off. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVL 

TiDrs'GS  or  Cecil! 

The  conviction  that  I  had  been  recognised  by  this  man  made  me 
more  than  ever  anxious  to  reach  the  sanctuaiy  of  Rabd-al-Hoosi's 
111.1  i.siou,  and  learn  from  him  what  all  this  too  evident  alarm  in  Sana 
iiieputj  and  why  our  troops  had  marched  so  far  into  Yemen,  as  the 
destruction  of  those  towns  mentioned  by  the  kabobki  seen.ed  to 
indicate. 

it  seemed  strange  to  believe  that  again  I  was  in  Sana,  '•'  the  centre 
of  the  universe,''  and  of  t^Tanny  too;  and  fearing  that  the  horse  I 
rode  might  lead  to  some  (iiscorery,  if  it  was  really  the  property  of 
Ali  Badr,  I  buckled  the  bridle  to  a  ti*ee  as  I  passed  through  the  mai- 
daun,  or  park,  where  the  horsemen  practised  with  their  spears  and 
rode  at  the  ring.  There  I  left  him,  and  after  stroking  his  beautiful 
head  by  way  of  farewell  took  my  way  straight  to  the  house  of  the 
vizier,  who,  by  this  time  I  was  certain,  musf  have  returned  from  the 
mosque.  My  plumed  cap,  with  its  flap  of  mail,  my  chain-shirt  and 
long  sword,  brass  pistol,  and  costly  silk  drawers,  together  with  a 
most  voluminous  beard  and  pair  of  mustachios,  impressed  the  slaves 
of  the  vizier's  household  with  sentiments  of  the  most  profound 
respect ;  and  thus  I  was  at  once  ushered  into  the  same  apartment 
where  Ered  Langley  and  I  had  waited  for  him  before :  for  now  I 
was  infomied  that  his  mightiness  was  among  the  ladies  in  his 
anderun. 

I  seated  myself  on  one  of  the  folded  carpets  of  thick  felt  which 
formed  the  chairs  of  the  apartment,  and  it  seemed  to  revolve,  while 
the  Hght  of  the  perfumed  lamps  danced  before  my  eyes  like  ignes 
fafi'.i,  so  weak  had  I  now  become.  I  know  not  how  the  slaves  had 
announced  me  to  Eabd-al-Hoosi,  but  he  came  in  a  great  hurry  from 
his  anderun,  with  his  hands  and  beard  freshly  dyed,  and  his  immense 
muslin  turban  somewhat  awry ;  for  the  beautiful  star  of  turquoises 
from  Khorassan  (worn  as  a  charm  from  the  evil  eye)  was  ali  on  one 
side.  He  made  a  profound  salute,  supposing  me  to  be  an  officer  ef 
the  sultan's  troops,  at  least. 

'•'  Peace  be  unto  thee,"  said  he  three  times  in  Arabic. 

'•'  Rabd-al-Hoosi,"  said  I,  springing  towards  him,  and  taking  both 
his  Lands  in  mine,  "  let  us  have  no  more  of  this  Arabian  rubbish,  but 
.et  us  speak  in  our  own  mother  tongue.  I  am  your  former  friend, 
iLilton — Mr.  Hilton,  of  'the  Queen's  Own;'  I  have  escaped  from 
^ath  under  the  most  terrible  circumstances — death  in  the  far  desert 
li  the  Mahrahs,  to  which  I  had  been  conveyed  by  Khaled  Ibn  Kho- 
Daid,  an  infernal  Bedouin,  whose  prisoner  1  had  unfortunately  be- 
come. I  have  again  reached  Sana,  disguised  as  you  see  m.e,  on 
what  errand,  for  what  purpose,  and  with  what  resolution,  you  wel^ 
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tnoTV.  I  liavc  no  hope  but  in  yon,  and  tlms  I  have  sought  your  hou£«v 
but,  be  assured,  less  to  thank  you  for  past  services  than  to  crave 
succour  and  protection  now.  I  cast  myself  upon  you,  and  know  that 
I  shall  not  be  deceived  !'* 

Tear  and  astonishment,  not  unmixed  by  a  shade  of  anger,  were 
visible  in  the  face  of  the  vizier  as  I  pourei  out  all  this  at  a  breath, 
'and  again  sank  on  the  seat  beside  me,  for  I  felt  weak  as  a  child. 

"This  is  a  mere  frenzy,  and  will  end  in  the  destruction  of  both, 
perhaps,  but  most  certainly  of  yourself,"  said  he.  "  Prepare,  sir,  for 
the  worst ;  from  ray  soul  t  pity  you,  for  your  dangerous  expedition 
•ias  been  in  vain." 

A  m}Tiad  of  stars  seemed  to  dance  before  my  eyes  at  these  terrible 
-words,  which  crushed  me,  as  it  were,  to  the  earth,  for  they  imported 
I  knew  not  what. 

"  Then  Cecil — my  poor  Cecil — is  dead,"  I  moaned ;  "  at  rest,  at 
•  least,  where  none  can  trouble  her." 

"  No,  no ;  Heaven  forbid,"  said  Eabd-al-Hoosi,  hurriedly.  "  You 
mistake  me ;  I  mean  that  in  the  andcrun  of  the  imaum  she  is  as  if 
dead  to  you,  and  placed  for  ever  beyond  the  reach  of  all,  as  surely  as 
if  she  were  in  yonder  planet." 

"  It  is  impossible !  it  is  incredible !"  I  cried,  starting  up,  and 
.  shaking  my  sword  in  its  scabbard.  "God  will  never  permit  such 
wickedness — such  monstrous  cruelty.  Where  is  this  accursed  seraglio? 
I  will  reach  it  were  it  thrice  the  height  of  Hesn-al-^MouhaLib,  and 
drag  her  from  among  the  wretches  there.  Oh,  that  I  was  now  as 
near  your  imaum  as  when  I  had  his  beard  within  my  grasp  !" 

Though  we  spoke  in  our  own  language,  the  renegade  Scot  gazed 
about  him  in  terror  at  these  words ;  but  nature  was  now  exhausted 
within  me.  The  light  left  my  eyes ;  I  tottered  on  the  floor,  and 
remember  no  more  of  that  painful  interview 

On  consciousness  returning  I  found  myself  in  a  luxurious  bed, 
tinder  a  beautiful  canopy,  and  in  a  small  but  riclily-decorated  apartment, 
through  the  painted  and  latticed  windows  of  which  the  moon  was 
shining  so  brightly  as  to  compete  for  mastery  ^^^th  the  light  of  a 
silver  lamp  having  two  burners,  which  stood  upon  a  gilded  stool  close 
by ;  and  thereon  were  two  china  bowls,  one  filled  with  cool  sherbet, 
and  the  otiier  with  a  preparation  of  milk,  together  with  a  silver  salver, 
wherein  were  grapes  and  the  luscious  pomegranates  of  Lower  Egypt 
with  their  dark  brown  rinds.  I  saw  all  this,  when,  after  lying  long 
in  a  species  of  maze,  I  drew  back  the  soft  lich  cui'tains,  and  per- 
ceived in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  on  which  was  spread  a  rich  Persian 
carpet,  the  Aral)  accoutrements  in  wliich  I  had  come  from  Galbara, 
together  with  a  beautiful  hookah,  or  water-pipe,  of  Turkish  work- 
manship. 

Near  these  sat  a  little  slave-girl,  l)lack  as  ebony,  but  clad  entirely 
in  snow-white  muslin.  Tlnice  I  addressed  her,  without  receiving  a 
^•piy.  On  the  thnd  question  she  pointed  to  her  open  and  empty 
jnouth,  and  I  turned  away  with  pity,  for,  like  too  many  of  these  pctor 
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Abyssinians,  she  was  a  mute.  I  was,  then,  in  one  of  the  private 
apartments  of  the  vizier's  house,  as  he  informed  me  when  he  appeared 
ggain,  and,  with  a  countenance  expressive  both  of  kindness  and 
jnxiety  {i.e.,  kindness  to  me  and  anxiety  for  himself),  as  he  had  the 
greatest  dread  of  being  involved  through  me  in  some  temble  scrape. 

A  whole  day  had  passed  during  which  I  had  been  partly  unconscious, 
for  a  fever  possessed  me.  This  was  now  my  second  night  in  Sana, 
yet  he  dared  not  bring  a  /lakim  (or  doctor)  to  see  me,  for  I  liad  been 
incessantly  threatenins:  vengeance  against  the  "  holy  imauui."  Rabd 
felt  my  pulse,  and  declared  that  fever  was  abating :  he  handed  to  me 
the  slierbet,  and  I  drank  like  one  who  had  no't  seen  water  for  a 
fionth.  He  lighted  his  hookah,  made  a  sign  with  his  finger  that  he 
fvished  to  converse  with  me,  and  the  poor  little  slave  disappeared. 

I  felt  so  weak,  crushed,  powerless,  and  miserable,  that  it  would 
have  been  the  greatest  relief  to  my  overloaded  breast  if  I  could  have 
•wept.  My  host  saw  how  deeply  I  was  moved,  as  I  lay  pale  and  lan- 
guid on  my  pillow,  and  placing  a  hand  kindly  on  my  head,  he  said, 
while  patting  it,— 

"  Fling  your  sorrows  into  the  deep  waters  of  obhvion,  smoke  the 
pipe  of  peace,  and  take  matters  quietly." 

"  Quietly  ?"  I  reiterated.  '"'  You  speak  more  like  the  Mussulman 
you  pretend  to  be  than  the  honest  Briton  you  are." 

'•'  I  speak  as  your  friend,"  said  he,  drawing  a  bottle  of  the  for- 
bidden wine  from  liis  ample  breeches,  and  helping  himself  liberally 
to  its  contents  in  a  china  cup,  "  what  would  you — what  can  you  do  ? 
Dash  your  head  against  the  rock  of  the  seraglio  ?  Rush  into  the- 
divan,  sword  in  hand,  and  take  the  imaum  by  the  beard  ?  You 
might  do  both  ;  but  would  you  be  the  better  for  it,  or  would  poor 
Miss  Marchmont  be  one  inch  nearer  liberty  ?  I  should  think  not. 
Where,  then,  is  the  utihty  of  fretting,"  he  continued,  as  I  groaned 
deeply ;  ''  a  time  may  come  for  essaying  something  wiser.  Baba 
Senna! — I  mean,  Good  God — Mr.  liilton — my  dear  sir — do  take 
matters  quietly !" 

"  You  conducted  Cecil  straight  to  Sana,  I  suppose,  after  you  left 
me  at " 

''  After  7/ou  left  us — ^yes,  straight  as  an  arrow  flies." 

"Did  you  see  her  face — or  learn  how  she  looked  r" 

''  See  her  !  Save  the  imaum  no  man  can  look  upon  her  face  with- 
out incurring  the  penalty  of  death.  The  imaum  came,  himself,  a 
few  leagues  to  meet  us,  and  she  was  conducted  into  the  capital  by  a 
magnificent  retinue,  such  as  Sana  has  not  witnessed  since  his  ascen- 
sion of  tlie  throne.  First,  came  four-and-twenty  drummers  and  as 
many  players  on  the  cymbal  and  Arabian  horn ;  then  came  five  hun- 
dred horsemen  of  the  guard  under  Malmioud  Ali,  all  riding  with 
their  turbans  flowing  and  tufted  spears  uplifted ;  a  thousand  soldiers 
en  foot  with  their  muskets  and  spears  ;  then  came  four-and-twcnty 
tanners ;  on  one  was  painted  the  great  double-bladed  sword  of  the 
prophet,  the  rest  were  inscribed  by  the  titles  of  the  holy  imaum. 
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Then  came  twenty-four  magnificent  umbrellas  of  state,  each  borne 
by  an  emir,  with  the  royal  cupboard  of  plate ;  then  old  Yacoob,  the 
diviner,  mounted  on  a  snow-white  ass,  then  seven  slaves  strewing 
the  way  with  flowers,  before  a  train  of  moUahs,  dervishes  and 
calendars,  all  riding  on  asses,  brandishing  their  bludgeons  and  cala- 
bashes, while  tliey  shouted  "Allah  ho  Ackbar  !"  at  the  top  of  their 
throats.  Then  Baba  Booli,  the  chief  executioner,  with  a  head  freshly 
cut  off,  borne  on  a  spear  before,  him ;  then  came  a  band  of  black 
eunuchs,  under  Osman  Oglou,  all  riding  in  white  dresses  with  shields, 
spears,  pistols,  and  cimitars,  escorting  the  plumed  dromedary,  on 
the  back  of  which  was  our  poor  prisoner,  in  a  curtained  cage,  the 
hangings  of  which  were  of  carnation  coloured  silk,  embroidered  with 
stars  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones ;  and  now  she  is  in  the 
seraglio,  which  crowns  the  brow  of  a  rock,  visible  from  these 
-windows." 

Here  I  would  have  staggered  from  bed  to  look  at  the  place,  but 
Habd  kindly  and  forcibly  detained  me. 

"  Stay — stay — ^to  face  the  dew  of  night  in  your  present  fevered 
state !  you  are  stark  mad,  sir.  The-^  she  lias  been  for  the  last 
fortnight,  and,  I  regret  to  say,  has  not  enjoyed  the  best  of  health/' 

"  She  has  been  ill  ?" 

'•'  I  do  not  exactly  say — ^ill " 

"  0  send,  ask  for  me;  discover  in  some  way !  Dear,  dear,  Cecil — 
ill — ill,  dying,  perhaps,  and  I  am  fettered  here  by  sicbiess/" 

"  Piaving  again ;  ask  indeed !  How,  sir !  do  you  not  know  that  it 
is  more  than  even  a  vizier's  beard  is  worth,  to  ask  after  the  wife  or 
slave  of  the  meanest  mule-driver  in.  Yemen  \  then  what  would  be  the 
punishment  of  one  who  presumed  even  to  remember  that  the 
imaum  has  women  ia  his  seraglio  ?  Sir,  you  know  not  the  ways  of  the 
land.  Ptemember  the  old  saw  about  Rome ;  so  we  must  even  do  ia 
Yemen  as  the  Yemenees  do.  She  has  been  ill,  for  so  the  hakim  of  the 
court  (who  is  in  some  manner  my  friend)  told  me ;  and  I  fear  that 
the  ink  washed  off  the  written  charms  of  dervishes  and  mollahs, 
and  which  he  has  iusisted  on  her  swallowing,  have  not  tended  much 
to  effect  her  cure.'"' 

"  Is  this  hakim  or  doctor  esteemed  as  a  man  of  skill  ?" 

"  Ko — he  is  a  pitiful  old  quack,  who  studies  the  si^s  of  the 
zodiac,  and  believes  in  charms  and  spells.  Besides,  it  is  not  the 
custom  here  for  doctors  to  see  a  female  patient,  she  is  closely  veiled 
and  has  her  ann  covered  with  fine  silk,  through  which  he  must 
detect  the  beating  of  her  pidse,  and  hear  all  her  complaints  with 
eyes  closed  and  head  respectfully  averted.  This  hakim  is  a  pupil  of 
thfc  Seyd  Abu  Beer,  and  is,  moreover,  a  poisoner ;  one  of  my  pre- 
decessors was  removed  by  him  from  this  earth  to  paradise,  i^puir 
carle .')  where  I  hope  he  now  tastes  innnortal  joys." 

"  How  was  this,  and  v.diy  r" 

'■'  He  was  discovered  to  be  leaguing  with  the  sultans  of  Shugra 
and  Lahadj  against  the  imaum,  who  secretly  desired  the  hakim  to 
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mb  hirn  witli  a  linen  cloth,  when  next  lie  used  the  hot-bath,  and  so 
he  died  in  ten  minutes,  as  black  as  s.  Kubian." 

'•'  A  sudden  death !" 

"  Very ;  the  cloth  was  strongly  impregnated  with  a  deadly  poison, 
so  we  tied  his  toes  together — laid  his  feet  towards  Mecca — ^mumbled 
the  Koran  over  him,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it." 

"  To-morrow  I  wiU  examine  the  rocks  of  tliis  seraglio,  and  if  thej 
are  high  as  Ben  ISevis  I  will  climb  them.  0  Cecil,  Cecil,  if  I  had 
you  here  to-night,  twelve  hours  more  should  find  us  safe  in  Aden." 

"Indeed!"  said  Rabd-al-Hoosi,  drainiiig  the  last  drop  of  his  for- 
bidden beverage,  "  then  you  would  require  the  power  of  the  Prophet 
when  lie  went  from  his  bed  in  one  night  to  heaven  and  back  again, 
without  being  once  missed  from  the  side  of  his  weU-beloved  spouse 
Ayesha — and  this  is  a  Moslem  festival — the  twentieth  night  of  Rajeb. 
But  I  have  one  piece  of  good  tidings  for  you.  It  is  rumoured  that 
the  love  of  the  imaum  has  suddenly  grown  cold ;  thus  the  people 
suppose  that  his  beautiful  Frankish  slave  has  lost  the  enchanted 
talisman  by  which  she  procured  his  undivided  regard  so  long." 

I  made  some  response  expressive  of  more  bitterness  than  compK- 
ment  to  his  royal  master. 

Babd  whiffed  away  at  his  hookah,  but  as  usual,  looked  somewhat 
uneasy  when  such  remarks  were  made,  for  such  is  the  force  of  habit, 
and  such  are  the  terrors  of  unbridled  despotism ;  he  then  added, 

"  Such  is  the  report  spread  by  the  female  slaves  of  the  household 
in  the  coffee  bazaars  and  silk  bezesteins.  They  even  say  that  he 
hates  her,  and  that  she  has  caused  both  the  destruction  of  his  beau- 
tiful Castle  of  the  Graces  and  this  daring  march  of  the  British 
troops  into  Yemen." 

"  O,"  cried  I,  clenching  my  hands  above  my  head ;  "  were  I  only 
as  near  him  as  I  was  once  !" 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  hush  !  do  not  raise  your  voice  thus." 

"  So  the  wretch  hates  her  now.  Well,  that  at  least  is  pleasant  in- 
teUigence." 

"  Well,  of  that  I  am  not  so  certain,  for  this  change  of  sentiment 
may  bring  evil  in  its  train  too ;  the  people  of  Sana  have  resmned 
their  murmurs  against  her,  and  in  the  bazaars  and  caravanserais,  and 
on  the  maidaun,  they  openly  urge  that  she  should  be  put  to  death 
for  all  the  tuimoil  and  mischief  she  has  occasioned ;  and  the  der- 
vishes imprecate  curses  on  the  Bedouins  who  inst  brought  her 
among  us  from  the  seashore.  Besides,  an  execution  would  be  a 
popular  exhibition,"  continued  Babd,  ])y  force  of  habit  resuming  his 
Oriental  unmobility  of  eye,  air,  and  voice,  as  he  concealed  the  empty 
bottle;  "it  h  a  whole  month  since  a  thief  has  been  bowstrung,  or  a 
wine -bibber's  beard  plucked  out  by  the  roots ;  a  week  since  a  traitor 
has  been  impaled  or  a  coiner  sawm  in  two,  or  any  one  blown  from  the 
mouth  of  a  mortar,  for  anything,  or  for  nothhig  (for  that  is  nearly 
the  same  to  the  clear-seeing  eyes  of  the  Corner  stone  of  all  eartliif 
Wisdom),  hence  the  good  people  of   Sana  are  impatient  that  her 
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execution — murder — (yes,  of  course  it  is  a  murder)" — he  added,  oi 
seeing  tlie  fierce  start  I  gave,  "  should  take  place  in  public  before; 
the  gate  of  the  great  mosque  ;  but  that  is  impossible,  for  the  v^'omen 
of  the  seraglio  are  always  put  to  death  in  private — in  secret — they 
disappear  under  the  cloud  of  night,  with  no  eyes  to  see  the  terrible 
act  but  the  stars." 

"  And  of  God,"  I  cried,  with  a  burst  of  fervour ;  "  and  with  His 
aid  I  will  save  Cecil  or  die  with  her  !" 

I  now  perceived  that  his  eminence  the  vizier  was  somewhat  tipsy, 
wliich  might  account  for  the  cruel  circumlocution  and  verbosity  of 
manner  in  which  he  acquainted  me  with  the  dangers  that  menaced 
all  I  had  left  in  this  world  to  love ;  but  he  had  been  so  nursed, 
inured,  and  hardened  into  cruelty  and  misbelief  of  human  feeiiuo-, 
by  long  residence  in  Sana,  that  perhaps  it  was  less  his  fault  than  his 
misfortune. 

The  clatter  of  female  slippers  and  the  sound  of  voices  in  his  an- 
derun,  now  made  him  remember  that  it  was  high  time  he  was  retuing, 
and  be  left  me  for  the  night,  after  carefully  double-locking  my  door 
and  taking  away  the  key,  for  he  had  the  double  fear  of  my  being 
discovered  by  some  member  of  his  numerous  household,  who  might 
not  be  a  mute,  and  of  my  committing  some  dangerous  extravagance 
during  my  feverish  and  excited  state. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVn. 

A  EOGUE   CAUGHT   IN   HIS   OWN   TRAP. 

Next  day  I  was  more  composed;  a  partial  night's  rest  and  the 
conviction — the  desperate  conviction — that  I  musi  imperatively  get 
well,  or  all  would  be  lost,  compelled  me  to  restrain  thought  and 
action  as  much  as  possible,  and  I  occupied  myself  in  quietly  weaving 
a  thousand  plans  for  Cecil's  freedom. 

I  had  before  this  seen  the  palace  of  the  imaum,  and  now  I  gazed 
at  it  again  and  again  from  the  window  of  my  room ;  and  when  1  saw- 
its  painted  casements,  its  walls  of  white  chunam,  and  its  latticed 
galleries  shining  in  the  morning  sun,  I  had  no  doubt  of  being  able  to 
surmount  its  enclosures  Mith  ease,  for  to  the  ardent  all  things  are 
possible.     When  a  bov  I  had  climbed  higher  rocks  to  rob  the  solan 

foose  of  her  eggs,  and  had  scaled  higher  walls  to  get  at  old  Dominie 
)enholm's  apples  and  apricots,  and  now  I  was  not  to  be  balked  by 
the  fear  of  a  bullet  or  arrow. 

But  my  hopes  were  famied  and  my  courage  raised  beyond  descrip- 
tion by  the  tidings  which  Rabd-al-Hoosi,  not  without  considerable 
perturbation,  now  imparted  to  me ;  they  were  these. 

To  anticipate  a  projected  general  invasion  of  our  new  settlement, 
the  officer  commanding  at  Aden  liad  declared  open  war  against 
the  sultans  of  Sana  and  Lahadj,  as  abettors  af  Mohamed-al-Raschid, 
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and  those  "^aiidering  tribes  wlio  iiad  -u-aged  without  ceasing  an 
amioying  partisan  strife  against  ns,  and  whose  followers  had 
committed  so  many  atrocities  and  assassinations  of  sentinels  and 
?tray  soldiers,  that  such  a  state  of  things  could  no  longer  be  borne. 
Colonel  O'Hara  had,  therefore,  marched'into  Yemen,  cti-iving  before 
him  the  horsemen  of  Lahadj .  He  had  with  him  the  whole  of  "  tte 
Queen's  Own;"  the  right  wing  of  the  6th  (or  1st  Eoyal  TTar^ick- 
shire) ;  some  companies  of  the  17th  for  Leicestershire)  Regiment, 
and  the  10th  battalion  of  Native  Infantry,  with  several  pieces  of 
artillery  belonging  to  the  Queen's  and  Company's  service,  under 
!Major  Dreghom.  As  ah-eady  stated,  he  had  attacked  and  destroyed 
Sheikh  Medi  and  Sheikh  Othman,  and  routing  all  before  him,  would 
soon  be  at  the  gates  of  Sana ;  thus  the  Comer-stone  of  Wisdom  was. 
in  the  greatest  trepidation;  though  many  were  flocking  to  his 
standard,  such  as  the  Emir  Mohamecl  with  all  his  Abdali ;  Ahmed  of 
Shugra  with  aU  his  wild  FuthaHs ;  the  Sheikh  Ibrahim  with  his 
Bedouins ;  the  Princess  of  Kaa-el-Bun,  and  even  the  venerable  Sheikh 
Abduhnelik.  All  these  had  mustered  their  horsemen  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  the  British,  while  the  old  santon  or  haji  Koureddin  had 
left  for  ever  his  desecrated  grotto  in  the  Granite  hiUs,  and  was 
everywhere  summoning  all  who  had  one  grain  of  faith  in  their 
hearts,  to  engage  in  a  general  war  of  extermination  against  aU  the 
Kafii's  of  the  earth,  the  undoubted  progeny  of  Eblis.  In  four-  days 
the  obnoxious  British  were  expected  before  Sana ;  all  the  troops  of 
the  sultan,  with  every  man  he  could  coUect,  were  in  and  around  the 
city;  his  iirmauns  gave  the  Yemenees  the  pleasant  alternative  of 
battle  or  the  bowstring;  while  the  nerv  discourses  of  the  sage 
Noureddin  vaunted  the  happiness,  the  blessings,  and  the  glories  of 
Pai'adise ;  the  sweet  waters  of  which,  the  fruits  of  the  Toaba,  the 
couches  of  pearl,  the  beautiful  houri  with  their  high  bosoms  and 
melting  black  eyes,  the  pillows  of  musk,  and  all  the  splendours  of 
the  Jannat  al  Ferdaws,  he  promised  away  to  all  and  suadiw  as  if 
they  had  been  his  own  peculiar  property,  and  perfectly  at  his 
disposal. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  their  courage  sank,  he  threatened  to  stone 
them  as  sufees  (or  freethinkers),  assured  them  of  eternal  perdition 
in  the  world  to  come ;  and  as  he  was  one  of  those  cunning  fellows 
■who  can  make  the  people  believe  anything,  he  urged  the  old  sultan 
to  lead  the  host  himseh,  saying,  that  he  had  but  to  di-aw  his  sword, 
aaid  it  would  be  mighty  in  battle  as  ZuaKacker,  the  falchion  which. 
the  Prophet  received  from  the  angel  Gabriel.  He  did  not  preach 
altogether  in  vain,  for  long  before  the  British  drums  awoke  the 
echoes  of  Mount  ISi^ikkum,  more  than  5000  Arabs  had  picqueted 
their  horses  in  the  Maidaun  of  Sana,  while  double  that  number  of 
lances  and  matchlocks  reflected  back  the  sunshine  from  the  walls  and 
streets  of  the  city. 

I  writhed  with  impatience  on  my  sick  bed,  when  Rabd-al-Hoosi 
informed  me  of  these  warlike  preparations,  which  hp  did  rriih  all  ike 
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air  of  a  man  ^Tho  was  worn  and  harassed  abuost  to  death  by  the 

Eetulance,  wi'ath,  and  absurdity  of  the  despot,  at  every  wag  of  whose 
eard  the  whole  of  Yemen  trembled.  On  the  following  evening  he 
entered  my  chamber,  and  his  whole  face  betrayed  the  greatest 
alarm. 

•'  You  have  been  discovered,"  said  he ;  "  and  your  presence  in  Sana 
is  known  to  the  imaum  I" 

"Then  Heaven  help  poor  Cecil,  for  I  am  lost !"  said  I. 

"  On  entering  the  city,  did  you  tarry  for  a  moment  at  the  booth  of 
a  kabobki?" 

"  For  one  moment  only." 

"  Then  that  unlucky  moment  has  undone  us  all !  a  wretched  dog 
of  a  Parsee  was  standing  there;  a  man  who  has  twice  turned 
renegade,  and  had  his  beard  torn  from  his  chin  by  the  Emir 
Mohamed  for  theft;  he  recognised  you,  and  informed  the  chief 
executioner,  whose  officers  are  in  search  of  you  everywhere ;  a 
thousand  pieces  of  gold  are  offered  for  your  head,  and  twice  that 
number  to  him  who  will  bring  you  alive  to'  the  feet  of  Solyman,  who 
proposes  to  make  use  of  you  in  deceiving  the  outposts  of  Colonel 
O'Hara,  for  the  British  troops  are  foredoomed  to  a  general  massacre, 
and  the  ears  of  half  the  city  may  be  cropped  if  you  are  not  found  in 
foui'-and-twenty  hours,  so  says  the  Centre  of  the  Earth !" 

I  remained  silent  for  some  time  after  these  startling  tidings  were- 
announced  to  me,  for  this  recognition  by  the  bankrupt  hotel-keeper 
would  greatly  increase  the  difficulties  of  my  position,  and  lessen  the 
chance  of  acliieving  anvthing  for  Cecil,  if  it  did  not — but  this  crush- 
ing idea  was  too  terrible  to  entertaia  for  an  instant — excite  the 
cupidity  of  Rabd-al-Hoosi  himself,  to  win  the  two  thousand  gold 
pieces,  the  favour  of  the  sultan,  and  the  people's  good- will,  by 
deliveiing  me  over  to  the  mercies  of  the  chief  executioner. 

As  I  looked  on  the  broad,  sunburned,  and  somewhat  good- 
humoured  face  of  the  Scoto-Mussulman  I  could  see  nothing  there  to 
justify  my  momentary  and  unworthy  suspicion,  so  I  gladly  thrust  it 
from  me. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,"  said  he,  kindly,  on  perceiving  that  I  seemed 
nearly  overwhelmed  by  his  tidings,  "  for  here  you  are  as  safe  as  if  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  here  none  can  enter,  for  the  passage  to  tliis 
apartment  lies  directly  through  my — my  anderun,  and  its  windows 
overlook  the  gardens  of  my  house.  You  are  perfectly  secure,  and 
in  three  or  four  days  wiU  be  quite  well.  Then  we  will  talk  over  our 
plans. 

I  sighed  bitterly,  as  I  tossed  from  side  to  side  of  my  bed,  and  the 
mere  action  of  my  restlessness  and  excited  mind  continued  to  keep 
my  body  in  a  weak  and  feverish  state.  Though  I  was  so  unwell, 
still  he  dared  not  send  for  a  hakim  ;  thus  nature  was  fortunatelgr  left 
to  herself,  and  to  work  her  own  cure,  without  the  obstruction  of 
quackery,  charm,  or  spell. 

He  gave  me  a  soothing  sleeping-draught,  which  he  assured  me  was 
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prepared  by  a  skilful  female  slave,  and  -^as  potent  in  its  effect. 
Placing  this  upon  the  little  tabom-et  by  my  bedside,  he  left  me 
for  the  night,  and,  as  usual,  carefully  locked  the  door  of  my 
room. 

The  atmosphere  was  so  close  and  warm  that  I  extinguished  one  of 
the  burners  of  my  lamp,  and  lay  pondering  on  the  strangeness  of  my 
fate  and  peculiarity  of  my  adventures  for  the  last  few  months,  and 
mingling  these  reminiscences  with  many  a  fervent  hope,  or  prayer, 
that  the  same  protecting  power,  which  had  spared  me  when  iO  many 
stronger  and  better  men  had  fallen  by  the  bullet  and  cholera  during 
the  early  years  of  my  Indian  service,  would  yet  presen'c  me  among  the 
perils  that  environed  me  now.  The  painted  casement  of  my  chamber 
stood  open,  and  stretching  far  away,  I  saw  the  flat -roofed  houses,  the 
green  gardens,  and  gilded  kiosks  of  Sana,  sleeping  in  the  clear,  broad, 
cloudless  moonlight,  which  fell  like  a  shower  of  liquid  silver  on  the 
scenery. 

The  pui-e  sky  threw  for^vard  the  outline  of  Mount  Nikkum,  with 
its  ruined  castle  of  the  Osmanli  wars,  and  all  the  other  hills  of  Sana 
in  strong  but  green  relief  from  its  depth  of  glittering  blue.  The 
Shab  shone  like  a  silver  snake,  as  it  wound  through  its  stony  vale, 
while  from  among  the  gardens  and  ^^neyards,  the  orange,  plum,  and 
pomegranate  groves,  the  old  engirding  and  embattled  walls  and 
towers  of  the  city  stood  forth  in  ilakes  of  light  that  threw  their 
shadows  on  the  ground  beyond ;  and  chief  of  all,  amid  a  thousand 
terraced  dwellings,  the  great  dome  of  the  principal  mosque  rose 
darkly  up,  with  all  its  tall  and  slender  minarets,  that  glittered  like 
the  points  of  burnished  spears. 

Soothed  by  hope  and  by  the  purity  and  beauty  of  the  night,  while 
a  soft  and  drowsy  sensation  stole  over  my  limbs  and  pressed  my  eye- 
lids down,  I  was  about  to  drop  into  that  deep  sleep  which  my  power- 
ful narcotic  was  to  procure,  when  a  sound  aroused  me.  I  started — 
looked  up,  and  perceived  a  man  suspended  as  it  were  from  the  apex  of 
the  oval  arch  of  the  centre  window,  which  stood  open,  and  the  dark, 
opaque  outUne  of  his  figure,  as  it  swung  to  and  fro,  was  defined  dis- 
tinctly against  the  bright  blue  of  the  sky  beyond. 

Though  nearly  overpowered  by  the  combined  effects  of  natural  anif. 
artificial  sleep,  I  raised  myself  upon  my  hands  to  watch  this  extra- 
ordinary apparition,  which,  after  hanging  by  its  arms  for  a  moment, 
dropped  upon  the  wooden  balcony  before  the  open  window,  and 
entered  softly  and  stealthily.  The  intruder  fixed  his  bkck  and 
shining  eyes  on  mine  intently.  He  wore  a  red  fez  and  a  loose  blue 
Arab  sliirt ;  his  feet  were  bare,  but  in  his  girdle  were  a  coarse  hciii- 
hafted  jambea  and  a  Turkish  ])istol.  In  his  broad,  sturdy  figure, 
square  shoulders,  large  hands,  and  stealthy  ferret  eyes  I  recognised  my 
former  acquaintance  the  Guebre — the  Parsee,  who  had  so  fataUr 
recognised  me  at  the  booth  of  the  kabobki ;  but  he  had  lost  much  dt 
his  ancient  paunch,  and  now  appeared  much  taller,  stronger,  and 
more  athletic  than  I  ever  believed  him  to  be. 
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"Villain — tliief — hypocrite — begone,  or  I  will  cry  for  help,  and 
dash  this  stool  at  your  head !" 

"  You  no  do  any  sing  half  so  foolish,  Sahib,"  said  he,  in  his  broken 
English,  while  he  insolently  drained  my  cup  of  sherbet  before  my 
face.  "  You  know  me,  eh  ? — Mirza  Kuia,  who  kept  the  bungalow, 
the  shop,  the  saloon  at  Ad^n,  and  sold  kalDobs,  coffee,  and  pale  ale 
to  the  officers— oh,  very  goot  that,  while  it  lasted ;  but  me  am  bank- 
rupt now,  and  can  pass  the  Turkish  wall  no  more,  so  a  fortune  must 
ie  made  here.     Door  fast,  eh  r — goot,  very  goot !" 

"\^Tiile  speaking  thus,  with  many  a  deep  chuckle,  he  made  a  tour 
of  the  apartment," and  after  finding  that  the  door  was  really  secured 
on  the  outside,  he  pocketed  various  pretty  trifles  that  lay  within 
his  reach,  and  then  addressed  himself  to  me  in  the  dogged  yet  jocular 
and  determined  manner  of  the  Abdali  when  drugged  with  "^opium  for 
-tie  commission  of  outras:e,  or  drunk  with  tha't" intoxicating  liquor 
wiiich  the  Jews  of  Aden  distil  from  raisins.  My  friend  the'Guebre 
had  too  evidently  drugged  himself  to  deaden  all  sense  of  danger. 
Perceiving  that  I  was  preparing  to  spring  from  bed,  he  drew  his 
iambea,  and  levelling  the  cocked  pistol  straight  at  my  head,  said, — 

'•'  Keep  quiet,  Salub — be  still,  or  I  shall  make  you  lie  still  enough. 
Hah,  hah  !"  he  added,  with  a  broad  grin,  as  he  saw  me  again  sink 
powerlessly  down  on  my  pillow,  where  I  closed  my  eyes,  and  thought 
for  a  moment  it  must  be  all  a  dream.  "  Dat  so.  Sahib ;  be  sure,  if 
you  make  de  smallest  noise,  by  my  sowgund !  I  will  shoot  you  dead, 
and  escape  de  way  I  came." 

"  In  Heaven's  name,  fellow,  what  do  you  want  ?"  I  asked,  with  a 
sigh  of  bitterness  and  anger. 

"  Sahib  knows  that  his  presence  here  in  Sana  is  obnoxious  to  its 
holy  imaum,  de  pillar  ob  Islam,  (may  it  be  smothered  in  ashes  !)  and 
he  has  offered  a  tousand  piece  of  gold  for  your  head,  and  two 
tousand  piece  of  gold  to  him  who  brings  you  before  him  aKve ;  for 
he  has  a  purpose  in  hand — to  betray  an^  destroy  the  Faringis.  Groot, 
goot !  very  right !" 

"  Well,  well — all  this  I  know ;  but  what  do  you  want  r" 
"  Either  the  tousand  or  the  two  tousand  piece  ob  gold — ah,  yon 
comprehend,  Sahib  r"  said  he,  with  a  grin  from  ear  to  ear,  while  my 
blood  ran  cold,  for  I  was  powerless,  imarmed,  with  my  bare  hands 
opposed  to  his  poniard  and  pistol.  Moreover,  I  was  weak  and 
sinking  fast  under  that  powerful  drug,  which  even  while  I  spoke  was 
pressing  my  eyelids  down,  and  robbing  me  of  my  energy. 

In  my  breast  I  felt  for  a  moment  all  the  agony  of  lite — young  and 
active  life — strugcrling  with  approaching  death,*^  and  the  conviction 
ihat  Cecil  would  be  for  ever  aoandoned  to  her  wretched  fate  if  I 
perished  in  a  cold-blooded  murder,  imder  the  hands  of  this  relentless 
and  avaricious  fii'C -worshipper.  A  gu^h  of  bitterness  swelled 
wiiliin  me.  It  seemed  as  it  mv  tortures  were  to  hare  no  end  but 
with  life. 
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After  grinnin^  for  a  time,  and  appai'ently  enjoying  my  misery,  th« 
Guebre  said,  in  oroken  English, — 

"  I  not  mean  to  cut  off  head,  Sahib,  if  I  can  help  it — oh,  no ;  for 
den  I  would  get  only  tousand  piece  of  gold  from  de  Lion  of  Arabia ; 
by  half-strangling  you,  and  carrying  you  away,  I  will  get  de  two 
tousand,  and  be  great — rich — happy,  for  life.  You  see.  Sahib,  dat 
it — all  right,  very  goot !  And  by  de  soul  of  hun  who  was  washed  ia 
silver  !  here  is  a  hook  for  my  cord — ze  very  ting !" 

He  pointed  to  a  strong  hook,  about  a  foot  long,  which  depended 
from  a  beam  of  the  pamted  ceiling,  and  from  which,  at  one  time,  a 
large  lamp  had  evidently  hung.  Mirza  now  produced  a  smoothly- 
greased  cord  from  a  pocket  of  his  ample  drawers. 

"  Hee — hee — hee  !  I  vill  be  able  to  pull  you  up  to  de  hook,  and 
after  you  have  hung  dere  fifteen  minutes,  you  wHl  keep  quiet  enough 
till  lowered  into  de  street  and  delivered  to  de  soldier  of  de  Dola ; 
and  den  de  two  tousand  piece  of  gold  am  mine — mine  !  very  goot— 
Chbber  Mirza  Kufa,  you  shall  be  extoUed  above  all  de  kadis,  muftis, 
emirs,  and  sheikhs  in  Yemen !  What  will  the  mufti  and  the  musta- 
hid  say,  when  I  appear  before  dem  with  my  prisoner  ?  Goot— very 
goot.^'' 

I  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  my  feelings,  while  the  wretch  so 
cruelly  unfolded  his  plans  and  expectations.  He  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  agony  he  created,  and  to  exult  in  the  triumph  that  arms,  health, 
and  strength  gave  hioi  over  one  who  was  without  them,  defenceless, 
ill,  and  weak.  After  he  had  grinned  for  a  time,  a  change  came  over 
bis  features,  they  grew  stem  and  contracted ;  his  teeth  were  closed, 
his  mouth  compressed,  his  brows  knit  and  his  eyes  gleamed  with  a 
red  ferocious  glare.  He  came  close  tc  me  with  the  cord  looped  iix 
his  hand,  saying, — 

"  Our  destinies  are  all  written.  Sahib ;  it  is  yours  to  die  for  my 
benefit  and  gain ;  very  goot !  Oh,  ho — dis  is  a  fine  couch  for  a 
Frank — a  dog,  and  a  dog's  son_;  a  fadder  of  cats— your  unclean 
modder  nebber  dreamed  of  such  tings  when  she  bore  you." 

He  now  approached,  as  if  to  throw  a  loop  of  the  greased  cord 
round  my  neck.  Em-aged  and  fuU  of  desperation,  yet  not  daring  to 
summon  any  succour,  I  grasped  a  piUow,  the  only  tiling  at  hand, 
and  now  the  wretch  drew  back,  for  I  believe  that "^ the  expression  of 
my  face  awed  him.  He  drew  forth  his  pistol,  and  then  his  knife 
again,  but  rehnquished  both,  for  to  use  either  might  cause  an  alarm, 
and  deprive  him  even  of  the  thousand  pieces,  if  not  of  aU  reward. 

He  now  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  hook  in  the  ceiling,  and  after 
three  efforts  succeeded  m  throwing  the  rope  over  it ;  but  in  doing  so, 
it  became  knotted.  He  tugged  and  tugged  again,  but  it  became 
tighter  and  more  firm  at  every  puU.  Running  to  the  dressing-table; 
he  placed  it  directly  beneath  the  hook,  and  by  settmg  a  Httle  tabou- 
ret thereon,  he  was  enabled  to  reach  it  by  stretching  his  hands  up- 
wards ;  and  while  stiU  keeping  his  ferret  eyes  on  me,  he  hurriedly 
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endeavonred,  but  in  vaiiL,  to  untie  the  cord.  His  intention  was  no 
doubt  to  fling  the  loop  at  the  other  end,  lasso-wise,  around  my  neck, 
and  so  to  drag  me  out  of  bed,  where  I  sat  a  feeble  and  powerless 
spectator  of  his  homble  preparations. 

By  his  exertions  the  stool  slipped  from  under  him  and  feU  to 
the  floor;  then  he  sank  heavily  forward,  with  his  face  upon  the 
sharp  steel  hook,  which  caught  him  by  the  inner  edge  of  the 
chin,  and  there  he  swung  by  the  lower  jaw,  like  a  huge  fish,  and 
in  his  agony  he  kicked  away  the  little  table,  or  pedestal,  which 
made  his  case  more  desperate  than  ever.  It  was  a  sudden  and 
a  terrible  retribution ! 

The  hook  was  strong,  and  bore  him  bravely,  notwithstanding 
Ms  weight,  and  all  his  struggles,  which  were  frightful.  The  blood 
flowed  at  first  in  a  torrent  through  his  loose  dress,  and  then  in 
clots,  drop  by  drop,  heavily,  thickly,  and  curdling,  from  his  lace- 
rated throat ;  but  not  the  faintest  cry  could  escape  him,  for  his 
face  was  thrust  upward  against  the  ceiling ;  his  teeth  were  locked, 
as  if  by  a  vice  of  iron,  and  his  jaw  must  have  possessed  more 
than  common  strength  or  it  would  infallibly  have  been  torn  from 
its  sockets  by  the  mere  weieht  of  his  body  and  the  energy  of  his 
silent  but  convulsive  struggles  to  reheve  himself. 

But  these  were  in  vain,  and  there  he  swung,  till  all  power  ceased 
within  him ;  the  horrid  gurgling  in  his  throat  and  nostrils  passed 
away,  the  plashing  drops  fell  more  slowly  into  the  crimso  i  pool 
below  —  at  last  they  ceased  entii-ely,  and  the  body  vibrated  no 
longer :  but  there  it  continued  to  hang,  beside  the  fatal  cord,  with 
clenched  and  stiffened  hands,  and  in  his  girdle  the  knife  and  pistol 
by  which  my  life  had  been  so  lately  threatened. 

'  There  it  swung  before  my  closing  eyes,  and  thrice,  when  just 
about  to  sleep,  a  convulsive  writhe  of  its  limbs,  or  a  last  feeble  snort 
in  the  nostrils,  announced  that  Hfe  yet  lingered  in  the  lungs  of  the 
wretched  Parsee. 

To  me  it  was  all  Hke  a  hideous  nightmare ! 

At  last  the  effect  of  the  narcotic  could  no  longer  be  resisted. 
Sleep — heavy,  deep,  and  dreamless  sleep— descended  upon  me,  and  I 
became  oblivious  of  everything. 

The  astonishment  of  Rabd-al-Hoosi,  on  entering  my  room  early 
next  momins',  and  finding  a  torrent  of  blood  upon  the  floor,  with  a 
man  suspended  over  it  by  the  chin  from  the  lamp  hook,  may  be  easily 
imagined.  For  a  time  "he  stood  like  one  transfixed,  gazing,  with 
open  mouth,  alternately  upon  the  body  and  the  pool  of  blood  below 
it.  Then  he  sprang  to  the  side  of  my  couch  and  found  me  still 
buried  in  a  deep  slumber.  Drawing  round  the  curtains  to  conceal 
me,  he  summoned  several  mutes,  who  cleansed  the  place  from  blood 
and  removed  the  body.  On  being  taken  do\vn,  it  was  found  that  life 
Tet  lingered  in  it ;  but  Rabd  was  wisely  fearful  of  any  revelations 
ibeing  made  by  the  Parsee  (whom  he  at  once  recognised),  and  ordered 
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ms  head  to  be  struck  off  as  a  common  tliief.  This  was  at  once  done, 
and  before  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  utter  a  sound,  and  thus 
the  tongue  of  my  most  dangerous  enemy  hi  Sana  was  silenced  for 
ever,  by  one  stroke  of  the  cimitar  of  the  headsman,  which  concluded 
what  Azrael,  the  angel  of  death,  had  so  fortunately  begun  by  the  iroE 
hook. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVm. 

I   TURy   DERVISH. 

The  Sleeping-draught  had  so  greatly  restored  my  strength,  that  on 
wakitig  about  noon  that  day  I  felt  myself  almost  well.  My  -m-prise 
was  great  on  finding  every  trace  of  the  last  night's  horrible  occurrence 
removed ;  and  it  was  not  until  E.abd-al-Hoosi  visited  me  again  that 
I  was  assured  it  had  not  been  all  a  dream. 

Winter,  or  what  is  termed  winter  in  that  land  of  sunshine,  flowers, 
perfume,  and  precious  stones,  had  now  passed  away.  The  hot  and 
sultry  spring  was  nigh,  and  at  night  the  people  of  Sana  conveyed  their 
mattresses  to  the  flat  roofs  of  the  city.  Rabd-al-Hoosi  spread  mine 
on  the  flat  terrace  of  his  own  mansion,  which  was  one  of  the  loftiest 
in  that  quarter  of  the  capital;  thus  no  one  could  overlook  me, 
although  I  could  overlook  many  preparing  their  couches  in  the  even- 
ing or  rolling  them  up  ia  the  morning,  among  the  rows  of  beautiful 
china  vases  and  gorgeous  flowers  wliich  decorated  the  balustrades. 
However,  my  open  air  naps  were  always  short ;  for  the  chatter  of  the 
viziei-'s  wives  and  female  slaves,  who  slept  on  a  broad  teiTace  below 
me,  continued  without  a  moment's  intermission  until  the  night  was 
far  advanced ;  and  I  was  wakened  early  by  the  sunbeams  shining  into 
my  eyes,  or  by  the  shrill  voice  of  the  muezzins  summoning  the  city  to 
morning  prayer  fi'om  the  slender  minarets  of  the  adjacent  mosque. 
Then  1  rose  and  folded  up  my  couch,  and  would  sit  for  hours  gazing 
at  the  distant  palace  of  the  sultan  and  the  square  mass  of  the  lofty 
seraglio,  which  crowned  the  summit  of  a  rock,  that  was  defended  by 
cannon,  and  encircled  at  its  base  by  the  waters  of  the  Shab. 

One  morning  just  as  the  vizier  came  to  visit  me,  the  boom  of  a 
caimon  pealed  through  the  calm  sky  over  the  flat  roofs  of  the  city, 
and  we  saw  a  wreath  of  white  smoke  float  away  from  the  platfonn  of 
brass  guns  encircling  the  seragHo  ;  then  followed  the  roaring  of  gongs 
with  the  beating  of  Arab  drums,  and  by  Osman  Oglou,  the  cliief 
eunuch  (whose  jaws  were  still  swathed  in  bandages),  the  vizier  was 
summoned  in  gi-eat  haste,  for  one  of  the  principal  beauties  of  the 
royal  household  had  suddenly  died  of  poision,  and  the  muftis,  kadis, 
police  officers,  the  royal  hakim  and  Yacoob,  the  diviner,  were  all  re- 
quired to  assist  the  Corner-stone  of  TTisdom  in  discovering  the  culprit^ 
and  rather  than  he  or  she  shoidd  escape,  his  majesty  wa-s  rowing  by 
every  hair  in  his  beard,  to  cut  off  every  head  in  the  palace 
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Until  the  return  of  Rabd,  I  remained  in  a  state  of  mind  not  to  be 
envied,  for  full  and  fast  a  thousand  stories  of  the  cruelties  and 
jealousies  so  common  in  the  seraglio  crowded  on  my  memory ;  and 
I  dreaded  that  like  many  a  beauty  I  had  read  of,  Cecil  Marchmont 
might  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  subtlety  of  some  revengeful  Banon 
Harem  or  neglected  odalisque. 

A  lady  of  the  seraglio  had  been  found  dead  in  her  bath,  the  water 
of  wliich  was  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned,  for  her  body  was  livid 
and  swollen  beyond  aU  conception,  and  the  imaum's  wrath  was 
great ;  for  Osman  Oglou  had  paid  two  purses  for  her  only  six  months 
before  in  the  Mocha  market,  and  she  was  the  roundest  damsel  the 
Sultan  had  seen,  and  until  Cecil's  arrival,  he  was  wont  to  style  her 
"  the  moon  of  his  palace — the  woman  of  all  women."  To  maintain 
the  respect  which  was  due  to  him,  two  or  three  heads  were  sliced 
off,  and  several  eunuchs  had  their  feet  bastinadoed  to  a  jelly ;  the 
bodies  were  buried  under  the  tall  cypresses  at  the  foot  of  the  palace 
rock,  and  before  nightfall  the  people  of  Sana  had  forgotten  all 
about  it. 

The  real  culprit  was  shrewdly  suspected  to  be  a  beautiful  Persian ; 
but  as  she  played  melodiously  on  the  barbiton,  and  the  imaum  could 
not  supply  her  place,  she  escaped  with  her  head  on  her  shoulders. 

A  week  slipped  away ;  at  the  end  of  it  I  felt  myself  \^rAi  and 
strong,  and  the  necessity  for  action — a  conviction  which  Eabd-al- 
Hoosi  had  rather  ners'ously  endeavoured  to  waive  and  put  off,  now- 
forced  itself  upon  me.  By  this  time  the  city  was  full  of  troops,  and 
from  the  housetop  I  saw  every  day  either  my  old  friend,  the  Emir 
Mohamed,  vnth.  Jaffer  and  Kior  Ibn  Kogia  riding  close  behind  liim, 
the  dare-devil  Mahmoud  Ali  Badr  and  the  Sultan  of  Shugra,  aU  in 
their  chain  shii-ts,  with  prancmg  steeds  and  tufted  spears,  or  the  old 
Sheikh  Abdulmelik,  muffled  in  his  Cashmere  shawls  and  stripped 
barracan,  perched  between  the  humps  of  his  solemn-looking  drome- 
dary, traversing  the  streets  about  the  imaum's  palace,  the  great 
mosque,  or  the  maidaun,  where  every  day  their  horsemen  were  prac- 
tising with  their  lances  and  matchlocks ;  while  with  their  shutemauls 
the  camel  artillerymen  fired  round  shot  at  the  house  of  a  wealthy 
Jew,  wliich  they  very  naturally  and  properly  selected  as  an  object 
whereon  to  try  their  skill. 

The  city  gates  had  been  strengthened  and  every  preparation  made 
to  receive  the  i^ifidels,  agamst  whom  K.abd-al-Hoosi  was  to  take  the 
command  of  all  the  imaum's  troops,  for  he  was  universally  looked  up 
to  as  "  the  Zualfacker  of  valour,  the  shield  of  Sana,  and  mirror  of 
wisdom ;"  when  one  fine  morning,  just  as  the  gates  cf  tlie  caravan- 
serais, of  the  bazaars,  and  bezesteins  were  bemg  opened,  just  when 
the  muezzins  were  screaming  as  usual  from  the  minarets,  when  the 
bearded  keepers  of  coffee  and  kabob  shops  were  taking  off  their 
shutters,  and  when  the;  itinerant  sellers  of  sherbet  and  makers  of 
nails  were  lighting  their  charcoal  pans  at  the  street  comers — the 
iQOther  of  cannon.- — a  great  gun,  which  stood  on  the  battery  of  ths 
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seraglio,  poured  its  thunder  over  the  alarmed  city,  and  the  holr 
banner  of  the  imaum,  with  its  crescent  and  double-bladed  sword,  waa 
seen  to  wave  from  the  upper  battlements  of  the  palace  ! 

Then  every  throat  in  Sana  sent  up  a  cry,  and  the  notes  of  prepara- 
tion ran^  in  every  street.  Matchlocks  and  shuternauls  were  loaded ; 
steel  shirts  and  caps,  barracans  and  turbans,  spears  and  round 
bucklers  crowded  on  the  green  raaidaun,  and  the  girths  were  buckled 
on  horse,  on  mule,  and  dromedary,  while  dancing  dervishes,  fakirs,, 
calendars,  and  santons,  rushed  to  the  mosques  to  count  their  beads^ 
to  prostrate  themselves  towards  the  Keblah,  and  call  down  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Prophet  on  our  poor  Colonel  O'Hara,  who  was  stigma- 
tized as  the  "  unsainted  Dola  of  Aden — the  father  of  all  asses — for 
daring  to  provoke  the  wrath  of  the  Imaum  Solyman." 

From  the  summit  of  the  vizier's  house,  in  the  bright  morning  sun- 
shine, I  could  see  afar  off  on  the  heights  above  the  city,  the  2:leam  of 
arms,  as  the  musket  barrels  and  keen  bayonets  glanced  in  the  light, 
with  that  steady  radiance  which  always  indicates  the  advance  of 
troops ;  and  now  my  long  oppressed  heart  began  to  expand  with 
dawning  hope  and  joy. 

In  a  little  tune  I  could  see  the  colours  waving,  and  counted  six 
pairs,  thus  indicating  that  three  regiments — or  at  least,  their  right 
■^-ings — were  approaching,  and  they  marched  through  the  broad  stony 
vale  in  subdivisions,  with  a  brigade  of  horse  artillery  in  front. 

Then  the  mass  of  red  coats  (that  old  familiar  garb  so  dear  to  me) 
became  ^-isible,  as  it  formed  in  position  on  the  rid.^e  that  overlooked 
the  city,  in  close  column  of  companies  at  quarter  distance  ;  and  then 
as  the  cannon  vrere  wheeled  round,  the  horses  untraced,  and  the  tum^ 
brils  unlhnbered,  I  saw  one  bright  flash  pass  along  the  columns  as  all 
the  arms  were  "ordered,"  and  the  men  "stood  at  ease." 

A  cloud  of  horsemen,  the  wild  and  reckless  Abdali,  led  by  Mohamed 
in  person,  all  vowing  by  every  hair  in  the  beards  of 'the  twelve 
imaums,  to  cut  the  Kafirs  into  the  smallest  of  kabobs,  pom-ed  from 
the  eastern  gate  along  the  vaUey,  shouting  the  tecbir,  and  brandish- 
ing their  long  and  reed-like  lances  ;  but  three  flashes  broke  from  the 
green  hiU-side  on  which  the  British  were  posted ;  three  wreaths  of 
smoke  with  loud  reports  succeeded,  and  a  shower  of  grape-shot  in 
one  moment  sent  the  foremost  files  of  the  Abdali  to  the  glories  of 
paradise.  On  tliis,  the  whole  retired  in  the  utmost  confusion  into 
the  \o\Tn.,  followed  by  a  host  of  cheermg  skirmishers,  whom,  bv  their 
facings  and  the  green  pompons  in  then-  shackos,  I  recognised  to  be 
the  Light  Company  of  my  own  corps, — the  Qnee/iS. 

As  the  Arabs  galloped  through  the  street  to  their  bivouac  on  the 
maidaun,  I  saw  them,  in  the  exuberance  of  their  rage  and  valour, 
spear  some  miserable  Jews  who  happened  to  be  in  their  way ;  but 
(as  Rabd-al-Hoosi  coolly  told  me)  this  might  have  been  done  "  merely 
to  keep  their  hands  in  practice." 

Doubtful  of  his  ability  to  attack  Sana  when  occupied  by  so  many 
ferce  and  fanatical  soldiers,  and  being  anxious  to  bring  the  imaum 
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to  terms  by  diplomacy  or  intimidation,  O'Hara  began  to  intrencli  his 
forces  on  the  heicrhts,  and  posted  several  field-pieces  in  sucli  a  manner 
as  to  command  tHe  whole  len^h  of  the  greatest  thoroughfares  and 
the  principal  parts  of  the  city.  A  flag  of  trace  which  he  sent  to- 
■vrards  the  eastern  gate  had  been  barbarously  fired  on  by  the  soldiers 
there ;  so  after  replying  by  a  few  cannon  shots,  while  his  trenches 
and  battery  progressed,  the  colonel  posted  a  chain  of  advanced 
picquets  and  sentinels  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  the  only  approach  to 
which  was  through  the  stony  valley  and  in  front  of  the  town.  All 
these  sentinels  were  doubled  at  night,  a  most  necessary  precaution 
against  assassination,  for  the  imaum  had  proclaimed  a  reward  of 
three  pieces  of  gold  for  every  Ingleez  head  that  was  brought  to  the 
foot  of  his  throne  ;  and  repeatedly  he  threatened  to  crop  the  vizier's 
ears,  because  a  pile  of  heads  had  not  appeared  before  his  palace-gate 
every  morning. 

Meanwhile  the  provisions  which  usually  flowed  into  the  capital 
from  Beitel  Fakih  and  other  fertile  districts,  were  intercepted  by  the 
red-coated  infidels,  and  a  long  train  of  camels  bearing  coffee  and 
wine  from  Moffak  fa  city  on  a  steep  mountain  about  thirty  miles 
south-west  of  Sana),  after  being  long  and  anxiously  looked  for  by  the 
merchants  in  the  great  bazaar,  was  stopped  in  sight  of  the  city ;  the 
spearmen  of  the  Dola  of  Moffak  were  routed,  and  the  camels  were 
stripped  of  everything.     One  of  the  drivers  who  reached  Sana  in 

treat  tribulation,  minus  fez  and  cummerbund,  related  that  this  was 
one  by  a  tall  infidel  named  the  Capoudan  Of-el-Anagan,  who  mock- 
ingly told  him,  "  to  go  and  be  hanged,  and  to  charge  double  for  the 
next  load  he  took  to  Sana :"  and  who  reviled  the  iniaum,  and  drank 
the  wine  like  an  unclean  beast,  before  his  very  beard ! 

As  this  wine  was  for  the  use  of  the  seraglio,  and  for  various 
medicinal  purposes,  the  sultan  ordered  that  the  tall  Kafir  Capoudan 
should  be  blown  from  the  mouth  of  a  mortar — previous  to  which, 
as  the  vizier  ventured  to  suggest,  it  would  be  necessary  to  catch 
him. 

In  the  evening  after  this  occurrence,  Rabd-al-Hoosi  (for  whom  I 
had  been  waiting  all  day  with  the  greatest  impatience  to  announce 
that  the  moment  for  action  had  now  arrived,  and  that  I  felt  well  and 
strong)  returned  from  the  palace,  lookino;  jaded,  weary,  and  wan,  for 
Ms  life  had  now  become  a  burden  to  him,  owing  to  the  tyranny, 
caprice,  and  absurdity  of  Solyman,  Avho  had  sworn  "  by  the  fi^  and 
olive,"  his  most  binding  vow,  to  place  his — ^the  vizieris  head — on 
Sana's  highest  minar,  if  the  infidel  Faringis  were  not  destroyed  by 
battle  or  stratagem  before  another  moon. 

The  Emir  Mohamed,  the  sheikhs  of  the  Bedouins  and  Futhalis, 
Mahmoud  Ali,  and  other  nakibs  of  the  sultan's  troops,  with  the 
emir  of  the  camel  artillery,  after  a  long  consultation  over  pipes  and 
coffee,  had  agreed  upon  a  plan  of  attack,  which  simply  consisted  in 
having  all  the  British  sentinels  assassinated  at  midnight  by  Abdali 
warriors,  duly  drugged  with  opium  and  hempseed,  ai^ter  which  the 
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whole  troops  of  Sana,  led  by  the  vizier  in  person,  should  make  a 
general  attack  on  the  position,  and  massacre  all  in  the  tents  and 
trenches. 

There  was  a  pause  for  a  minute,  after  Rahd,  who  was  greatly 
excited,  related  this  resolution  to  me. 

"  You  see,"  said  he,  "  the  fine  piece  of  work  my  evil  fortune  has 
cut  out  for  me." 

"  And  at  what  time  does  this  attack  take  place?" 

"  On  the  first  midnight,  or  first  dark  hour  in  which  Tacoob  the 
diviner  discovers  a  conjunction  of  the  planets  favourable  to  the 
event." 

"  O'Hara  must  be  informed  of  all  this  !"  said  I,  starting  up. 

"  Impossible,  the  guards  and  gates " 

"  I  must  !  what,  would  you  have  me  linger  here  while  this  awful 
butcherv  is  impending  ?" 

"  jS'o,"  no,  but " 

"  But  what  ?"  I  asked,  with  energy ;  "  you  cannot  mean  to  lead 
these  brown  barbarians  against  your"  own  countrymen — for  here,  at 
least,  both  EngHshmen  and  Irishmen  are  such." 

"  No,  Mr.  Hilton ;  no  sir,  you  might  know  me  better,"  said  he 
reproachfully ;  "  I  would  rather  be  torn  in  pieces.  But  there  is  no 
need  for  either ;  the  hour  is  come  that  I  have  long  foreseen,  when 
this  oppressive  dignity  and  dangerous  post  would  prove  too  heavy 
for  me  at  last ;  so  the  imaum  and  I  must  e'en  part  company." 

"Suppose  that  Sana  is  attacked  by  O'Hara,"  said  I,  "is  there  any 
way  by  which  our  soldiers  can  reach  the  palace  otherwise  than  by 
the  great  street  ?" 

"It  would  matter  little,  for  if  the  seraglio  is  attacked,  every 
woman  in  it  will  be  innnediately  strangled  or  beheaded,  by  Osman 
Oglou  and  Baba  BooH." 

"TVTierefore  !"  I  asked,  full  of  horror. 

"  To  save  them  from  the  Kafirs." 

"  I  hear  of  nothing  here  but  one  atrocity  following  another.  I 
must,  even  at  the  risk  of  my  being  discovered,  reach  O'Hara's  out- 
posts, and  teU  them  of  the  work  the  devil  is  contriving  here." 

"  I  know  but  of  one  way,"  said  Rabd,  "  and  that  is,  disguised  as 
a  dervish ;  no  Arab  will  molest  you ;  and  I  beheve  you  can  act  the 
character  to  the  life." 

"It  is  but  to  act  like  one  in  a  frenzy,  and  to  quote  the  Koran  in- 
cessantly ;  quick,  quick— get  me  a  dress  and  let  me  be  gone." 

"  But  to  procure  the  dress  is  not  quite  so  easy,"  said  Rabd,  rub- 
bing his  head  and  taking  a  large  horn  of  wine  to  brighten  his  facul- 
ties ;  "I  have  it !  I  know  what  to  do,"  he  added,  after  a  minute's 
thought,  and  left  me. 

He  dispatched  a  little  black  mute  to  the  bezestien  at  the  street 
corner,  just  as  the  keeper  was  about  to  close  it,  and  there  for  a  small 
sum  she  selected  a  complete  dress ;  the  long  party-coloui-ed  garment, 
with  a  lambskin  to  cover  the  head  and  flap  over  the  shou.  ders,  large 
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leathern  sandals  and  caliskin  girdle,  at  which  hung  a  string  of  wocdei 
beads,  and  a  bowl  or  calabash,  in  which  to  receive  alms.  I  soon 
arrayed  myself,  and  a  hatchet  was  put  into  my  hands.  After  my 
face  had  been  well  daubed  with  red  paint  and  khena,  and  my  hair, 
eyebrows,  beard,  and  mustachios  all  dyed  with  indigo,  I  was  quite 
satisfied  ^-ith  my  personal  appearance,  and  confidently  believe  that 
the  good  mother  who  bore  me  would  not  have  recognised  her 
youngest  and  most  petted  son,  as  with  a  beating  heart,  he  took  his 
way  from  the  secret  door  of  the  vizier's  house,  straight  towards  the 
gate  which  faced  the  position  of  O'Hara. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIX. 

THE     COLOXEL's     TENT. 

KiGHT  was  now  closing  in;  the  voices  of  the  last  muezzins  had 
floated  away  from  the  minarets ;  the  stars  were  coming  brightly  out 
of  the  deep  blue  sky ;  the  hills  were  growing  black,  and  a  thousand 
lights  and  coloured  lanterns  were  twinkling  among  the  mosques  and 
gardens,  or  in  the  painted  windows  and  rose-covered  kiosks  of  Sana. 
All  men  made  way  for  me  with  the  most  profound  respect  as  I 
hastened  towards  the  gate,  where  a  crowd  of  half- naked  Arab 
soldiers,  with  their  pikes  and  muskets  placed  against  the  wall,  sat 
cross-legged  under  a  verandah,  chewing  opium,  and  playing  at  chess. 

Before  I  reached  the  barrier,  as  the  father  of  all  mischief  directed, 
I  met  a  real  dervish  (a  "  true  Simon  Pure,  and  not  an  impostor,") 
mounted  on  a  white  ass,  which  in  the  East  is  esteemed  as  a  precious 
animal.  Riding  straight  up  to  me,  he  halted,  and  after  sur\'eying 
me  from  head  to  foot,  said — 

"  Peace  be  with  thee." 

"  Unto  thee  be  peace,  O  brother !"  I  responded,  grasping  my 
hatchet  more  finnly  on  recognising  the  frantic  Santon  Noureddin, 
who,  not  very  much  to  my  delight,  transferred  the  pipestick  from 
his  mouth  to  mine,  in  token  of  friendship ;  but  after  a  whiff  or  two, 
I  hastily  restored  it. 

"  I  perceive  you  are  the  Sactou  Noureddin,"  said  I,  "  so  famous  for 
knowing  the  three  thousand  proverbs  of  Daood  ?" 

"I  am  he— but  what  art  tnou  ?"  he  asked. 

"  A  dervish,  as  you  may  see,"  I  replied,  somewhat  uneasily,  for  the 
Arab  guard  were  close  by ;  "  we  are  brothers,  who  live  under  the 
same  shade." 

"  That  I  might  see  with  the  eyes  of  a  mole ;  but  thou  seemest  to 
"he  on  a  journey  r'" 

"  I  am  a  haji." 

"And  whence  camest  thou,  0  Haji?" 

"From  the  Land  of  the  Pilgrimage,"  I  answered,  making  an 
attempt  to  pass. 
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"  So  thou  hast  been  at  the  mother  of  cities  ?"  he  continued,  placing 
his  white  ass  somewhat  spitefully,  I  thought,  straiglit  before  me,  and 
barring  the  way. 

"  I  have  mbbed  my  forehead  on  tne  threshold  of  the  Kaaba ;  I 
have  drunk  of  the  Zemzem  well — flung  stones  at  the  devil — and  I  am 
here." 

"But  thy  keffie  —  thy  jar  of  water,  and  bag  of  pebbles,  where 
are  they  ?"  'he  asked,  suspiciously;  for  these  priests  are  ever  jealous 
©f  each  other. 

"They  were  stolen  from  me  by  thieves  of  Roba-el-Khali." 

"  These  were  strange  things  for  the  unsainted  sons  of  the  desert 
to  prize !"  said  he,  acutely ;  "  a  jar  of  water  and  bag  of  stones  ?" 

"  But  they  took  also  a  pot  of  the  famous  ointment  of  Kerman, 
that  precious  gum,  the  smallest  drop  of  which  will  heal,  in  an  instant, 
a  gash  or  wound,  were  it  the  length  of  a  man's  whole  body  —  yea, 
from  his  head  to  his  foot ;  but,  farewell — I  go  towards  the  mountain 
of  Abb." 

"  Beware  of  the  Kafirs,"  he  said,  dilating  his  eyes. 

"  I  am  but  a  poor  dervish,"  I  replied,  "  and  my  fate  is  bound  unto 
my  neck." 

'"Stir  up  the  Faithful  to  war,  O  Prophet  i"  said  he,  quoting  the 
Koran,  and  brandishing  his  mace.  "  Say,  if  twenty  of  you  persevere, 
jou  shall  overcome  two  hundred ;  and  that  if  there  be  one  hundred, 
they  shall  overcome  a  thousand  of  those  who  believe  not.  It  hath  not 
been  granted  unto  any  Prophet  that  he  should  possess  captives  imtil 
he  hath  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  iufidels  of  the  earth.  Ye  seek — '* 

How  far  the  Santon  !Xouredden  would  have  gone  on  quoting  from 
the  Koran  I  know  not ;  but  happily  for  me,  at  that  moment,  a  24- 
pound  shot,  fired  by  some  unbeheving  gunner  of  her  Majesty's  Ar- 
tillery, struck  the  gallery  of  a  minaret,  and  heavily  a  mass  of  it  fell 
into  the  street,  from  whence  a  vengeful  shout  was  raised  by  the 
passengers. 

"BismiUah,  and  let  us  begone,"  said  I;  "for  another  of  these 
bitter  almonds  may  bring  our  fate  with  it ;  farewell,  and  peace  be 
■with  you." 

"  May  your  favour  never  be  less,  O  Haji." 

He  gave  his  white  ass  a  thwack  with  his  mace,  and  we  separated. 
The  guard  at  the  gate  were  disposed  to  question  me ;  but  elated  by 
having  so  ".ompletely  baffled  the  terrible  Santon  Noureddin,  I  gave 
myself  ail  the  airs  o'f  a  real  and  frantic  dervish,  and  on  being  accosted 
by  the  turbaned  subaltern,  brandished  my  axe  over  his  head,  whirled 
myself  thrice  round,  and  sliuated  "Allah  ho  Ackbar  I"  wdth  such 
piety  and  vociferation,  that  he,  too,  was  completely  deceived ;  the 
gate  was  opened,  and  closed  behind  me,  and  I  found  myself  beyond  the 
city  of  SaiA,  with  the  red  fires  of  the  British  bivouack  glowing  in  a 
iiae,  about  a  mile  off,  and  along  the  dark  luU  side  before  me. 

I  gave  a  last  look  at  the  scjuare  outline  of  the  palace  and  seraglio 
of  the  imaum,  glearruiig  whjte  in  the  starry  eveniag  on  their  steep 
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rock  above  the  city,  with  many  a  casement  and  many  a  gilded  pin- 
nacle glittering  in  the  risini^  moon,  whose  silver  glow,  though  her 
disc  was  yet  unseen,  spread  over  the  south-west  quarter  of  the 
sky. 

"  Oh,  Cecil !"  cnought  I,  "  the  hour  is  coming  that  must  free  you, 
or  I  shall  roll  the  head  of  many  a  Yemenee  along  the  gutters  of  this 
infernal  city — ay,  Solyman's  itself,  perhaps  !" 

I  drew  my  sheepskin  head-dress  closer  round  my  face  ;  I  gra.sped 
my  axe,  and,  passing  through  the  valley  where  the  prowling  jackals 
were  beginning  to  tear  and  feast  upon  the  dead  Abdali  whose  bodiei 
were  lying,  yet  unburied,  there,  I  ascended  the  slope  towards  the 
encampment  of  the  British. 

As  I  advanced  through  the  little  cofFee-trees  and  other  shrubs  that 
waved  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  reached  the  open  ground,  I  per. 
ceived  again  the  line  of  night-fires,  brightly  wavering  and  glowing, 
before  me,  with  the  dusky  groups  of  soldiers  standing  or  sitting 
round  them,  or  mo^ong  to  and  fro  between  me  and  the  light.  AH 
were  in  their  grey  great-coats,  ^ith  their  white  belts  outside ;  and 
the  arms,  vrith.  bayonets  fixed,  were  piled  between  the  tents  and 
hastily  constructed  huts  of  palm  branches  and  jowlies ;  for  the 
careful  and  judicious  O'Hara  left  no  means  untried  to  screen  his 
men  from  the  baleful  dews  which  always  fall  by  night  in  a  tropical 
climate. 

I  had  not  progressed  a  hundred  yards  up  the  hill,  when  I  heard  the 
clear  sharp  voice  a  British  soldier,  one  of  the  advanced  sentinels, 
give  the  usual  challenge : — 

"  Who  goes  there  r"' 

Though,  of  course,  expecting  this,  I  was  so  delighted  to  hear  the 
once  familiar  voice  of  a  Briton,  that,  \vith  a  heart  dancing  lightly,  I 
pressed  up  the  hiU ;  nor  was  it  until  the  challenge  had  been  repeated, 
and  I  heard  the  rattle  of  his  musket  as  heporled  arms,  that  I  replied, 

"  A  friend." 

On  coming  close  up  I  perceived,  in  the  starlight,  two  sentinels  in 
their  grey  overcoats,  one  of  whom  had  his  musket  at  the  charge ; 
and  both  stood  silent,  and  apparently  confounded,  when  comparmg 
my  EngKsh  answer  with  the  singulai-ity  of  my  appearance. 

On  another  occasion  I  might  have  heen  disposed  to  amuse  myself 
a  little  with  their  surprise,  but  then  I  had  neither  time  nor  inclination 
for  it. 

""VMiat  is  your  number — men?"  I  asked,  authoritatively. 

"Seventeenth  Regiment,"  they  answered,  together;  but  stiii 
keeping  their  eyes  fixed  on  me,  and  their  bayonets  levelled ;  "  but 
who — or  what  are  you  ?" 

" I  am  Mr.  Hilton,  of  f/ie  Queen's  Own''  said  I ;  " I  have  been  a 
prisoner  among  these  devdlish  Arabs  —  you  have  heard  of  me,  of 
course  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,"  answered  one,  readily. 
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"  Glad  to  see  you  among  us  again,  sir,"  added  tlie  other,  as  both 
shouldered  their  muskets  in  salute. 

"  Colonel  O'Hara,  of  ours,  commands,  does  he  not  ?''' 

-'Yes,  sir." 

''  Then  where  is  his  tent  ?" 

'•  Third  on  the  right  of  that  fire  which  is  straight  befgre  you,  sir — 
the  colours  of  your  regiment  are  there ;  you  wall  know  the  tent  by 
the  sentry  before  it." 

"  Thank  you — ^keep  a  sharp  look-out,  my  lads,"  said  I,  and  hurried 
forward,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  found  myself  in  the  heart  of  the 
camp  or  bivouack,  for  it  partook  of  both  chai-acters.  I  need  not  re- 
late how  often  I  was  stopped,  and  surlily  questioned  as  to  my  busi- 
ness there,  or  how  almost  every  man  who  saw  me  started  at  my 
aspect,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  very  remarkable  as  i  passed 
the  watch-fires  ;  neither  need  I  expatiate  on  the  happiness  I  felt  in 
being  among  the  red  coats  again,  and  seeing  the  British  Colours, 
with  their  Scottish  and  English  crosses  interlaced,  and  all  the  insignia 
of  the  troops  —  the  blue  facings  and  antelope  of  the  old  6th ;  the 
white  facings  and  tiger  of  the  17th ;  and,  more  familiar  than  all,  the 
scarlet  and  frogged  lace  of  "  the  Queen's  Own,"  among  whom,  the 
features  of  every  sergeant  and  soldier  were  so  familiar  to  me ;  or  how 
1  heard  a  flute  among  the  tents,  and  remembered  kind-hearted 
Popkins  ;  neither  need  I  rehearse  how  the  honest  fellows  stared ;  and 
tow  an  inquiring  crowd  (somewhat  clamorous,  too,  for  a  camp)  ac- 
companied me  to  the  door  of  O'Hara's  tent,  which  was  a  large  Indian 
marquee ;  and  into  which  I  stepped  v.ith  as  much  freedom  as  if  it 
was  my  ot\ti. 

Some  supposed  me  to  be  an  Ai*ab  deserter,  and  some  a  spy  or 
assassin ;  for  the  dervishes,  to  avoid  contamination,  never  ventured 
among  the  Kafii's  of  Aden ;  thus  my  immense  sheepskin  hood  with 
its  legs  and  tail  floating  over  my  shoulders,  my  flowing  garments, 
my  face  daubed  with  red  paint,  and  my  liaii'  and  beared  black  a^ 
indigo  could  make  them,  my  chaplet  of  enormous  wooden  beads,  my 
capacious  calabash,  and  tlu'eatening  hatchet,  were  all  a  source  of 
considerable  speculation ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  blank  expres- 
sion of  astonishment,  mingled  with  somethmg  of  fun,  which  spread 
over  the  brown  visages  of  old  O'Hara,  the  well-whiskered  O'Flannigan, 
the  good  and  gentlemanly  Montague,  Bently,  oiu-  smart  adjutant,  and 
others,  when  they  beheld"^  me.  They  were  all  lounging  on  the  gro^ind 
rolled  in  their  cloaks,  smoking  cigars  and  sipping  claret  from  cups, 
mugs,  and  glasses  of  various  kinds.  But  what  were  my  own  eFi'> 
tions  when,  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  which  hung  from  the  tent  pole, 
J  perceived  among  them  mj  friend — Fred  Langley ! 
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CHAPTER  XC. 

WELCOME  ! 

I  CA3IE  to  surprise  tliem,  but  in  my  turn  was  confoimded  and  sur- 
prised ! 

There  he  sat — Frederick  Powerscourt  Langley — of  whose  separa- 
tion from  me  I  had  no  very  distinct  recollection ;  but  whom  I  believed 
to  have  been  unchained  from  me,  when  dead ;  and  who  I  had  been 
told  was  flung  over  the  wall  of  the  Arab  castle,  and  devoured  by  the 
Jackals — looking  just  as  I  had  been  wont  to  see  him  of  old,  well 
'shaven — not  a  vestige  of  beard ;  his  dark  mustaches  and  fine  brown 
hair,  trimmed,  curled,  and  shining  with  Macassar ;  his  smart  shell 
jacket,  half  hidden  under  his  blue  cloak;  his  sword,  with  its  gold 
knot,  beside  him ;  a  cigar  in  his  mouth  and  a  glass  of  ruby  coloured 
claret  in  his  hand.  He  was  laughing,  too,  for  O'Flannigan  had  just 
been  uttering  some  of  his  broad  Irish  jokes,  as  I  entered  with  a 
cavalcade  at  my  heels,  and  stood  silent,  without  power  to  utter  a 
word,  for  my  tongue  was  tied,  and  my  eyes  riveted  with  astonishment 
on  tliis  resuscitated  man. 

"  Now,  what  does  all  this  hubbub  mean  r"  demanded  the  colonel, 
angrily  ;  "  and  who  the  devil  are  you  ?" 

I'nable  to  reply,  I  still  stood  silent, 

"Edmonds — sergeant  of  the  guard,"  cried  the  colonel;  "place  a 
file  of  men  on  each  side  of  this  queer  feDow,  and  stab  him  if  he 
makes  the  least  attempt  to  commit  \dolence." 

"  The  poor  man  is  only  an  old  dervish,"  said  Montague. 

"  Come  to  convert  us  from  our  haythenish  ways,"  said  O'Flannigan, 
**  and  to  tache  us  the  sin  of  wine  drinking,  and"  having  but  one  wife 
at  a  time." 

"  These  dervishes  have  concealed  weapons,  and  are  generally  mad, 
too,"  said  Bently,  who  like  a  proper  adjutant,  took  the  colonel's  view, 
and  felt  suspicious. 

"  Well,  fellow — what  do  you  wish  r"  asked  O'Hara,  bendmg  his 
keen  grey  Irish  eyes  upon  me ;  '•'  have  you  not  found  your  tongue 
vet  ?  Langley,  you  know  something  of  their  language,  (bad  luck  to 
It !)  ask  him  if  he  has  heard  anything  about  Hilton." 

Fred  made  a  shift  to  ask  me  in  Arabic  if  I  could  afford  them  some 
information  concerning  the  young  officer  whom  the  vizier,  Rabd-al- 
Hoosi,  had  conveyed  towards  Sana.     I  held  up  my  weapon,  saying, 

•*  Ask  this  axe." 

"You  killed  him!"  shouted  Fred,  as,  with  a  hearty  curse,  he 
erasped  his  sword,  while  a  storm  of  voices  rose  in  the  tent,  and  a 
number  of  hands  grasped  me  very  unceremoniously.  The  noise  soon 
subsided,  and  aU  gazed  upon  me,  with  eyes  the  reverse  of  friendly, 
while  various  comments,  such  as  honest  friendship  and  kind  regret 
dictated,  were  made  on  my  untimely  demise. 
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*'  Poor  Frank  Hilton,"  said  one,  "  he  was  a  right  good  fellow  P' 
"  The  step  goes  in  the  regiment,  of  course,"  said  a  second. 
"  And  Popkins  ^ets  his  lieutenancy,"  added  a  third. 
"But  he  must  blow  onliis  tiute  a  little  longer,"  said  I,  in  English, 
on  thinking  that  this  scene  had  lasted  quite  long  enough,  for  the 
recollection  of  Cecil  always  crushed  every  thought  of  mirth  in  mj 
breast.  I  threw  ofi"  my  uncouth  wig,  ancl  displayed  my  whole  face, 
but  the  dyes  which  changed  and  disfigured  eveiy  featui-e  of  it,  as 
well  as  my  shock  head  of  hair  and  voluminous  beard,  so  completely 
disguised  uie,  that  it  was  not  until  after  a  long  stare  of  blank  asto- 
nisWent,  and  also  after  the  colonel  had  passed  the  lamp  three  or 
four  times  across  the  bridge  of  my  nose,  that  they  recognised  me ; 
and  how  shall  I  describe  the  shouts  of  laughter  and  satisfaction — the 
hearty  congratulations,  the  inquiries  and  questions  which  then 
followed  each  other  pell-mell,  and  to  most  of  which  I  had  to  accord 
the  same  reply;  meanwhile  I  was  overwhelmed  by  cmiosity  and 
longing  to  question  Fred  Lau^ley,  and  to  learn  all  those  things  which, 
he  afterwards  related  to  me,  hut  with  which  I  have  acquainted  the 
reader  elsewhere,  to  keep,  as  it  were,  "  the  strands "  of  my  story 
together. 

After  the  commotion  had  somewhat  subsided,  the  tent  was  cleared 
of  our  soldiers,  and  O'Hara  produced  a  long  saved  bottle  of  poteen, 
the  last  of  a  cask  which  he  had  brought  out  with  him  in  the  Candahar, 
Montague  found  a  bottle  of  brancly,  another  fished  up  a  bottle  of 
sherry  somewhere,  and  all  drank  to  my  health  and  welcome  back. 
Old  familiar  faces  and  friendly  eyes  were  round  me  now;  old 
mess-room  jokes  were  referred  to  over  and  over  again,  with  many  an 
explosion  of  reckless  laughter  at  the  oddity  of  my  appearance. 

"  So  you  have  actually  come  back  at  last,  Hilton!"  said  O'Flaiinigan, 
as  he  sat  with  his  back  to  the  tent-pole,  the  colonel's  bottle  of  poteen 
between  his  outstretched  le^s,  ana  -with  my  sheepskin  wig  on  his 
head,  half  hiding  his  thick  black  whiskers  and  eyes,  which  were  of 
that  wild  and  rougish  kind  we  often  find  in  Connaughtmeni  "After 
all  that  Langley  told  us,  who  could  have  thought  it !  For  a  month 
past  O'Hara  has  been  growhng  like  a  bear  with  a  bad  cowld,  about 
the  time  you  were  staying  away." 

"You  would  all  have  'growled'  more,"  said  1,  "lidd  you  be^n 
in  poor  Fred's  place,  when  he  was  chained  to  me  in  the  Arab 
fort." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  the  colonel,  shaking  mv  hand,  "  that  is 
only  Pat's  way  of  expressing  himself.  If  I  '  growled,'  as  he  elegantly 
terms  it,  'twas  at  those  infernal  Arabs,  and  not  at  you  ;  but  I  must 
say,  that  you  and  Langley  have  made  a  couple  of  devilish  queer  am- 
bassadors !  I  sent  you  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Sultan  of  Yemen, 
and  to  cultivate  his  friendship  ;  and  the  first  news  we  heard  by  the 
carriers  through  the  Turkish  wall  was,  that  Langley  had  bought  one 
of  his  ladies  ;  that  you  had  bolted  with  another,  and  set  the  poor 
man's  house  on  fire ;  that  all  Yemen  was  turned  outside  in,  and  that 
D  I) 
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so  many  sultans  and  sheiklis  as  there  are  strings  in  a  harp,  were  to 
marcli  against  ns  !" 

"By  my  soul !"  said  OTlamiigau,  "  when  I  think  of  all  yon  have 
gone  through,  it  seems  endent  that  neither  you  nor  Fred  wiU  ever 
get  a  long  neck  by  lacking  a  long  head." 

"Don't  be  too  sure,"  said  I,  with  a  sad  smile  ;  "I  have  yet  much 
to  do  when  I  go  back  to  Sana." 

"Back — back  to  Sana  r"  exclaimed  twenty  voices. 

"  What  the  blazes  would  you  be  after  in  Sana,"  asked  O'Hara, 
**  unless  at  the  head  of  your  company?" 

"You  forget  all  that  I  told  you,  gentlemen,"  said  Fred,  kindly 
anxious  to  relieve  me  of  an  explanation ;  "  ^Iiss  Marchmont,  you 
remember,  is  still  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  (you  knew 
ier  father  in  India,  colonel  ?)  her  safety,  perhaps,  hangs  by  a  hair,  for 
the  tenure  of  human  life  is  often  very  slight  among  these  Mussulmans ; 
and  Hilton  has  her  life  and  Hbei'ty  to  secure.  You  will  readily 
conceive,  gentlemen^  that  she  claims  his  service,  even  before  that  of 
the  country." 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  dear  Fred,"  said  I  to  Langley;  "you  have 
said  for  me  all  I  meant  to  say," 

"And  he  says  it  weU,  too,  Hilton,"  added  honest  old  O'Hara, 
filling  my  glass  ;  "and  believe  me,  my  boy,  if  one  hair  of  her  pretty 
head  is  injured,  I  wont  lave  a  man  alive  in  Sana,  but  make  a  clane 
murder  of  every  mother's  son  in  it,  from  his  grandeur,  the  sultan, 
down  to  the  lowest  scavenger,  and  that's  all  about  it ;  but  if  it's  bent 
on  going  back  you  are,  you  may  as  well  tell  him  that  old  Pat  O'Hara, 
of  '  the  Queen's  Own,'  has  sworn  it !  I  knew  Colonel  Marchmont 
well;  I  was  only  an  ensign  then,  in  the  86th,  the  Royal  County 
Down  bovs,  and  under  his  orders  I  carried  their  colours,  with  the 
darling  old  harp  and  crown,  under  some  of  the  heaviest  showers  of 
cold  pewter  that  ever  were  fired  on  Indian  ground.  He  was  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  old  Scottish  officer,  a  little  bit  over  strict  and  stately 
for  L-ishmen,  may  be — for  his  notions  went  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Kevenhiiller  hats,  when  breeches  were  daubed  with  pipeclay,  and 
extra  guards  were  given  when  the  queues  were  not  plumb  with  the 
seam  of  the  coat.  TTeU — well — he  is  in  his  grave  now,  in  his  own 
coimtry,  where  he  always  wished  to  lie  ;  but  here's  to  your  memory, 
old  Jack  Marchmont,  and  be  assured  that  nr.yther  chick  nor  child  of 
youi's  shall  come  to  harm  -uliile  Pat  O'Hara,  with  nine  hundred  of 
*the  Queen's  Own,'  are  within  musket-shot  of  them.  And  so,  Hilton, 
Tou  have  just  dropped  in  to  pay  us  an  evening  visit,  and  in  fancy  cos- 
tume—to lave  your  card  and  go  back  again  to  that  rapparee,  your 
friend  and  countryman,  the  grand  vizier  'r" 

"  I  came  to  put  you  all  on  the  alert,  as  it  is  proposed  to  assassinate 
our  sentinels,  and  make  a  general  assault  on  the  camp  by  all  the 
troops  in  Sana— about  twelve  tho^isand  men,  I  tliink — and  these  f'-dly 

expect  to  achieve  a  most  signal " 

^ictory: 
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"  No ;  slaughter  and  extermination.  Moreover,  it  is  in  contempla- 
tion to  make  a  pyramid  of  all  your  heads  in  the  maidaun,  or  before 
the  gates  of  the  seraglio." 

"  By  way  of  amusing  the  ladies,  I  suppose,"  said  O'Plannigan ; 
"  whose  head  is  the  handsomest  ? — it  would  likely  be  put  on  the 
top." 

'•'  D — — d  rascals,"  muttered  a  number  of  ofieers,  who  had  gra- 
dually crowded  into  the  marquee,  and  now  I  recognised  honest 
Buff,  my  servant;  and  warmly  shook  him  by  one  hand,  while  he 
raised  the  other  for  the  double  pm-pose  of  saluting  me,  and  wiping 
away  a  tear  of  pleasure  at  my  return. 

"Hoots,  gentlemen,  they  dinua  ken  better,"  said  the  quaiter- 
master  (who  was  a  countryman  of  mine);  "thae  Oriental  folk  are  a' 
alike.  Are  we  no  told  in  the  history  of  Jehu,  that  the  heads  of  the 
king's  sons  were  laid  i/i  two  Jieaps  at  the  entering  of  the  gate  until 
moriting  ?'^ 

"  So  they  propose  to  pUe  up  our  sconces  like  cannon  balls  ia 
Woolwich  Arsenal,"  said  the  colonel ;  "they  are  mighty  kind  in  their 
intentions,  and  tastefid  in  their  notions,  too ;  but  we  will  be  even 
with  them,  may  be,  before  long." 

"I  hope  the  imperial  property  is  insui-ed  against  nre,"  said 
0*±  lamiigan. 

"Its  strength  will  be  tried  when  Dreghom's  guns  are  all  in 
position." 

"  I  would  recommend  him/"  said  I,  "  to  build  a  new  battery  oppo- 
site the  southern  gate." 

"There  is  little  danger  of  his  building  an  oidd  one,"  said  O'Flan- 
nigan:  "but  when  does  this  intended  massacre  of  so  many  fine  young 
men  take  place  r" 

"  On  the  first  night  appointed  by  a  certain  old  rogue  in  whom  the 
sultan  puts  the  greatest  trust — Yacoob,  a  diviner.  Se  is  to  discover 
by  his  astrolabe  when  the  conjunction  of  the  planets  will  favoiu-  such 
a  design." 

"  Already  our  sentinels  are  doubled,"  said  O'Hara  ;  "'  all  we  can 
do  further  is  to  have  patrols  along  the  valley  and  between  us  and  the 
town  for  a  night  or  so,  as  I  expect  within  twelve  hours  to  be  ready 
to  cannonade  the  walls,  which  seem  old,  rotten,  and  ricketty,  so  they 
win  fall  like  a  bog  hut  the  moment  a  shot  strikes  thesi.  If  I  could 
be  informed  of  the  time  of  this  intended  sortie,  I  woiild  anticipate  it 
6y  a  night  attack  ;  but  what  are  your  own  movements  to  be  r" 

""With  your  leave.  Colonel,  I  must  return  to  Sana  for  fresh  intelli- 
gence. Ere  long  I  hope  to  rejoin  you,  and  lead  my  company  to  the 
assault  of  this  detested  place.  And  now  it  is  time  I  was  retiring. 
My  watch  was  boiTowed  by  an  Arabian  acquaintance — can  any  one 
say  what  is  the  hour  ?" 

"  Past  midnight,"  said  De  Lancy,  with  his  old  Ksp  :  "  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning." 

"Barney  Bralligan's  time,"  added  the  colonel;  "  return  or  stay— 
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do  as  YOU  please  in  this  matter,  Hilton ;  but  only  be  certain  you  con- 
sult your  own  safety." 

"  Colonel,"  said  t,  in  a  whisper,  as  I  rose,  "I  am  rather  consult- 
ing the  safety  of  a  poor  girl  who  has  now  no  friend  on  earth  but  me ; 
and  believe  me,  I  can  never  think  of  my  own  life,  except  when  con- 
sidering how  its  safety  may  be  necessary  for  hers." 

"  Spoken  like  a  man,  Frank  I"  said  the  hearty  old  L'ishman;  "  here's 
to  her  health  and  liberty,  in  pure  poteen,  (to  think  of  drinking  it 
here  of  all  places  in  the  world  !)  and  I  hope  to  dance  at  her  wedding 
yet." 

I  resumed  my  sheepskin,  beads,  calabash,  and  hatchet,  and  after 
shaking  all  warmly  by  the  hand,  bade  them  adieu  at  the  extremity  of 
our  lines,  v^nd  with  the  kindest  wishes  for  my  success  and  safety,  and 
the  reiterated  advice  to  be  cautious  and  wary,  i  took  my  dark  and  lonely 
way  through  the  stony  valley,  where  the  jackals  were  still  howling  in 
such  a  manner  that  I  am  assured  had  Father  Tsoah  heard  them,  he 
would  never  have  put  a  pair  of  them  into  the  ark ;  and  so,  while 
casting  many  a  lingering  look  back  to  the  red  line  of  watch-fires  that 
dotted  the  brow  of  the  black  mountain,  I  reached  the  eastern  gate  of 
Sana. 

When  he  bade  me  farewell,  Fred,  who  had  not  spoken  much  while 
in  the  colonel's  tent,  briefly  acquainted  me  with  his  discovery  of 
Amina  in  the  grot  of  ZS'ouredldin,  and  added  that  she  was  safe  in  the 
heart  of  the  camp,  in  a  pretty  little  tent  of  her  own,  with  a  soldier's 
wife  to  attend  her. 

These  mar%-els  (/.  e.,  her  safety  and  his  resurrection,  for  such  it 
seemed  to  me)  occupied  my  mind  until  I  reached  the  private  door  of 
Rabd-al-Hoosi's  mansion ;  for  the  furious  manner  in  which  I  de- 
manded entrance  and  required  alms  in  my  calabash  made  the  guar- 
dians of  the  city  gate  admit,  and  pass  me  without  scruple  or  delay. 


CHAPTER  XOI. 

AL-HOOSI   RESIGNS    HIS   TURBAN. 

^  KlTEW  where-  to  find  the  vizier,  and  went  straight  to  his  private 
apartment.  There  I  found  him,  notwithstanding  the  untimeous  hour, 
waiting  for  me  in  great  anxiety.  A  bottle  of  that  forbidden  beverage, 
the  strong  water  of  the  Kafirs,  lay  on  the  edge  of  the  thick  felt 
carpet,  on  which  he  half  reclined  while  smoking  his  hookali.  Various 
boxes  of  valuables,  je%vels,  and  purses  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  ^ntll 
splendidly  mounted  weapons,  especially  daggers  and  pistols,  were 
lying  in  a  glittering  pile  before  him,  together  with  a  lieap  of  the  richest 
stutfs  the  bazaars  of  India  or  Arabia  could  produce.  I  could  not 
divine  what  he  was  about,  but  his  perturbation  was  evident ;  moreover 
lie  was  iu  his  shirt  sleeves,  and  appeared  only  in  his  blue  velvet  vest 
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and  flesh-coloured  silk  drawers,  with  all  the  air  of  a  man  who  has 
been  working  hard,  and  he  carefully  secured  the  door  the  moment  I 
entered. 

"  Welcome,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice ;  "  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you 
safe  back  again — a  terrible  crisis  is  at  hand  for  us  both !" 

"  It  would  seem  so,"  said  I,  languidly,  as  I  threw  myself  on  a  pile 
of  embroidered  cushions,  with  a  sigh  ;  "  but  what  does  aU  this  con- 
fusion mean,  and  this  apparent  preparation  too  ?" 

"That  I  am  about  to  abandon  Sana  and  the  sultan  for  ever. 
Under  his  tyranny  my  life  has  become  a  burden  to  me,  and  I  am  now 
so  rich  by  presents  and  levies  (ill-natured  persons  might  call  them 
fines  and  extortions),  that  my  destruction  will  be  inevitable,  even  if  I 
do  lead  the  sultan's  troops  against  your  trenches  to-morrow  night, 
which  I  am  fully  expected  to  do;  thus  I  must  leave  Sana  before  day 
dawns,  while  all  is  quiet  and  still,  and  take  my  way  by  Moffak  to 
Hodeida,  and  there  embark  for  Suez.  I  will  take  \vith  me  three 
dromedaries,  laden  ^vLth  all  my  snoods  of  value,  made  up  like  bales  of 
coffee,  and  disguised  like  an  Indian  Banian,  for  its  merchant  traders 
are  o:eneraliy  such ;  by  making  one  offering  to  the  tomb  of  the  Santon 
Sadik,  and  another  to  the  dola,  or  governor,  I  shall  easily  reach  the 
port  and  embark  in  a  coaster,  or  one  of  the  Oriental  Compan/s 
steamers  on  the  Red  Sea." 

"  But  you  will  be  alone,"  said  I,  "  and  to  travel  so  far " 

"It  is  only  tliree  days'  joui-ney  from  tliis;  your  troops  lie  between 
it  and  the  Moflfak  road,  thus  barring  aU  pursuit  after  me.  I  am  bold 
and  determined,  and  with  my  sword  and  pistol  can  protect  the  gudes 
and  gear  that  God  has  given  me,  or  I  can  perish  with  them ;  for  I 
am  resolved  to  destroy  everything  rather  than  be  plundered  by  those 
savage  Arabs ;  but  of  tliat  there  is  no  danger,  for  all  the  country 
between  this  and  Hodeida  is  quiet,  safe,  and  pastoral.  Such  are  my 
plans,  and  such  my  resolutions ;  for  I  am  resolved  neither  to  draw 
the  sword  against  my  own  countrymen,  nor  against  my  former  friends 
and  benefactors  here  in  Sana.  Yacoob,  the  diviner,  has  declared 
that  at  midnight  to-morrow  the  conjunction  of  the  stars  will  be 
favourable  for  the  intended  assassination  of  your  sentinels,  and  the 
subsequent  massacre  of  the  camp. 

"  A  slaughter  which  we  wiU  anticipate  by  making  the  first  assault 
—well — well — I  am  choking  with  impatience  !" 

"  Ah,  the  worst — for  you,  at  least — is  yet  to  come,"  said  Rabd, 
speaking  slowly,  "to  propitiate  the  stars  of  good  destiny,  to  appease 
the  peo})le  wlio  have  long  been  murmuring,  and  more  than  all,  to  quiet 
the  stormy  jealousy  of  sultana,  the  Banou  Harem,  or  chief  vife — oh, 
sir — how  shall  I  tell  you " 

"  Speak  on,  speak  on  1"  said  I,  bitterly,  stamping  my  foot  as  he 
paused. 

''  An  hour  before  our  hordes  steal  out  of  Sana, — that  is,  one  hour 
before  midnight,  Miss  Marchmont  (oh,  the  poor  imhappy  «ui'l !)  is  Xo 
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die  that  death  Tivhich  only  women  of  the  seraglio  die — women  who 
incur  the  displeasure  of  the  imaum.  She  is  to  be  flung  from  the 
upper  terrace  of  the  palace  into  the  chasm  of  the  Shab  below, 

I  felt  so  paralysed  by  this  dreadful  intelligence  that  Rabd  hastened 
to  bring  me  a  large  cup  of  wine — his  panacea  for  everything — and 
forced  me  to  drink  it. 

"  Come/'"  said  lie,  "  be  a  man,  for  she  may  yet  be  saved," 

"  Our  troops  vrill  make  an  attack  on  Sana  on  the  first  night  a 
breach  is  practicable.  I  might  storm  the  seraglio  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  and  save  her " 

"  You  forget  that  the  moment  the  tide  of  battle  roils  that  way — I 
mean  towards  the  palace  walls — Osman  Oglouwill  order  his  eunuchs 
to  strangle  or  behead  every  woman  in  the  place." 

I  could  only  clench  my  hands  and  grind  my  teeth  at  this  new 
intelligence. 

"  Take  one  more  cup  of  wine,  !Mr.  Hilton ;  there  is  yet  another 
and  a  better  way  than  storming  the  seraglio  and  finding  it  full  of 
slaughtered  women,  if  it  be  not  burned  before  your  soldiers  could 
reach  it.  Reassure  yourself  and  listen  to  me ;  for  the  same  avenue 
by  which  I  mean  to  save  myself  to-night,  may  save  Miss  Marchmont 
on  the  morrow.  Though  every  gate  of  Sana  is  guarded  by  horse, 
foot,  and  cannon  (these  none  of  the  best,  however,  as  they  will  burst 
on  the  first  discharge),  there  is  one  little  gate  at  which  there  is 
neither  guard  nor  gun.  It  opens  from  the  garden  of  the  seraglio  at 
once  into  the  open  country,  and  of  that  gate  Solyman  himself, 
Osman  Oglou,  and  I  alone  possess  the  right  of  entrance — each  having' 
a  key. 

"  Ah — thank  you,  thank  you !  I  now  begin  to  breathe  again.  TTeU, 
and  then " 

"  Listen  with  attention,"  he  continued,  impressively,  "  for  life  and 
death — ay,  the  Hves  and  deaths  of  hundreds — may  depend  on  what 
I  now  describe  to  you.  This  wicket  in  the  city  wall  opens  imme- 
diately under  the  sheer  rock  on  which  the  palace  stands ;  on  the  left 
a  Chinese  bridge  crosses  a  chasm  through  which  the  Shab  winds ; 
from  thence  the  path  ascended  straight  to  a  terrace  which  overhangs 
the  cliff.  The  spring  rdghts  are  dark  and  dusky  still,  even  in  Arabia 
here,  and  a  company — ay,  or  six  companies — of  soldiers  might  reach, 
that  terrace  unseen,  and  save  the  poor  victim  in  the  death  gasp ; 
though  thi'ee  stout  fellows  would  be  enough,  for  on  such  cruel  occa- 
sions as  this  there  are  never  more  than  Black  Osman,  and  another — 
or  at  the  utmost  four." 

"And  tins  gate " 

"  I  will  give  you  the  key  of  it  after  we  pass  through,  tor  another 
hour  must  see  me  on  my  way  to  iBodeida." 

"  And  v.hen  does  this  intended — oh,  malediction  on  every  drop  of 
blood  in  your  sultan's  body  ! — when  will  Cecil  be  brought  out  upon 
the  terrace  ?" 

**  At  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow  nij^ht — one  hour  before  midnight 
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prayer,  and  one  hour  before  the  Abdali  issue  by  the  eastern  gate  to 
assassinate  your  advanced  sentinels." 

"  To-morrow  night  at  eleven, — oh,  I  shall  die  of  impatience." 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  matter-of-fact  Rabd,  as  he  hastily  continued  his 
packing  in  which  I  willingly  assisted  him;  "no  one  ever  died  of 
impatience,  and  why  should  you  ?  I  only  hope  that  the  Centre  of  the 
Universe  and  Comer-stone  of  Wisdom  may  not  expire  or  bui'st  of  rage 
and  spleen,  when  he  ascertains  that  his  favourite  vizier  has  taken 
Erench  leave  and  left  him  in  the  midst  of  all  his  troubles,  with  aa 
army  of  red-coated  Kafirs  at  his  gates." 

iiabd-ai-Hoosi  took  all  his  measures  with  admirable  prudence.  In 
a  kiosk  of  the  garden  behind  his  house  he  had  concealed  three  strong 
and  active  dromedaries,  which  he  loaded  with  a  mass  of  valuables,  the 
long  accum^.dation  of  the  bribery,  corruption,  and  extortion  incident 
to  such  a  life  and  position  as  his  had  been,  and  the  necessary  resulfe 
of  such  a  despotic  government,  in  a  country  where  there  are  no  means 
of  sinking  or  investing  money,  or  having  it  transferred  by  bills  from, 
place  to  place.  Thus  in  gold,  jewels,  and  valuables  of  every  descrip- 
tion, there  were  more  than  £50,000  worth  made  up  in  packages 
like  merchandise,  and  corded  on  the  backs  of  the  dromedaries. 
When  these  aiTangements  were  completed,  Rabd  dressed  himself  in 
the  costume  of  a  Banian  merchant ;  placed  two  pairs  of  loaded  pistols, 
a  sword  and  dagger  in  his  sash,  and  concealed  in  the  folds  of  his 
turban  and  the  band  of  his  voluminous  trowsers  a  vast  number  of 
diamonds  and  other  jewels  of  the  greatest  value;  and  then,  with 
something  like  a  sigh  in  his  breast,  a  sadness  on  his  brow,  and  a 
bright  light  in  his  eye — for  his  heart  was  animated  by  the  hope  of 
escape,  the  fear  of  surprise,  anxiety  for  his  treasure,  and  joy  that  he 
was  about  to  return  to  his  native  land — a  joy  coniiictiug  with  the 
natural  sorrow  we  feel  in  leaving  for  ever  old  familiar  scenes,  he  took 
the  leading  dromedary  by  the  bridle — ^the  others  followed — and  thus, 
by  a  narrow  gate  we  passed  from  his  garden  into  the  maidaun. 
There  bidding  adieu  to  his  ticklish  rank  and  tyrant  power,  his  mag- 
nificent dwelling,  his  wives,  liis  slaves  and  household,  Ptabd-al-Hoosi 
jet  out  upon  his  homeward  flight  and  lonely  pilgrimage. 

"  Better  fly  to-night  than  have  the  alternative  of  being  shot  by 
the  British  picquets  or  bowstrung  to-morrow,"  said  he,  as  we  stole 
past  the  cavalry  bivouac  in  the  maidaun ;  "  now  the  tune  has  come 
with  me,  as  it  came  to  my  predecessors,  when  the  rumoui-  of  my 
wealth  made  the  tenure  of  life  a  very  uncertain  one." 

Twice  my  heaii;  forgot  to  beat,  when  tlie  horse  patrols  of  the 
Mufti  dashed  up  to  us,  and  barring  the  way  with  their  long  lances, 
held  lanterns  close  to  oui:  faces,  and  rcuglily  demanded  our  object 
and  purpose ;  but  a  slip  of  paper  which  was  signed  and  sealed  by 
himself  ?iS  vizier,  and  which  Babd  boldly  held  before  them,  opened  a 
way  for  us  like  magic,  and  without  further  molestation  we  reached 
the  great  wall  which  bounded  the  gardens  of  the  seraglio,  where  the 
same  paper  made  us  a  passage  tlu'ough  a  body  of  horsemen  com- 
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Handed  by  Malimoud  AJi  Badr,  whose  lieutenant  respectfully  place* 
the  said  \mtten  pass  upon  liis  forehead  and  eyes  as  he  ushered  ua 
into  the  garden  and  closed  the  gates  behind,  confidently  believing 
that  notwithstanding  the  early  and  untiraeous  hour,  the  three 
dromedaries  were  laden  with  necessaries  for  the  ladies  of  the 
palace. 

The  gardens  were  of  vast  extent :  but  it  was  not  the  number  or 
beauty  of  those  gilded  kiosks  which  tenninated  every  arooured  walk 
I  remarked;  neither  was  it  the  beautiful  fountains  of  brass  and 
marble,  that  flung  their  jets  of  crystal  water  into  the  starry  sky,  nor 
the  beds  of  flowers  so  rich  in  tints  and  fragrance  ;  neither  did  the 
grottoes,  terraces,  nor  bowers  of  fruit  trees  win  from  me  a  glance  or 
thought ;  I  bent  all  my  power  of  vision  on  the  steep  rock  which  was 
crowned  by  the  towers  and  terrace  of  the  seraglio  ;  upon  the  little 
bridge  which  led  to  them  by  crossing  the  chasm  through  which  the 
Shab  was  flo^-ing  far  down  below  in  darkness,  and  unseen ;  and  thus 
every  feature  of  the  place,  and  the  facilities  they  mi^ht  afford  me, 
were  graven  deeply  on  my  heart  and  memory,  as  we  issued  through 
the  private  door-way,  a  low  and  narrow  postern,  into  the  open 
country.  A  grove  of  date  pahns  and  a  mass  of  wild  vines  and  rose- 
trees  concealed  this  gate  from  ordinary  observers  ;  but  how,  or  why 
so  dangerous  a  postern  was  left  unguarded,  and  at  such  a  time,  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  vizier's  desire  to  leave  an  open  passage 
for 'himself,  if  compelle"(i  to  bid  a  "long  farewell"  to  Yemen  and 
**aU  his  greatness.'"' 

"  Now,  Heaven  be  thanked,"  said  he,  with  something  between  a 
gulp  and  a  sigh,  "that  Sana  and  its  soldiers  are  behind  us  !" 

He  gave  m^  the  key  of  the  gate — that  key  more  precious  than  a 
gold  mine — and  I  placed  it  in  my  breast. 

The  moon  had  long  since  waned ;  but  the  stars  were  clear  and 
bright:  the  dawn  was  three  hours  distant,  but  the  sky  was  all  a 
clear  cold  blue,  and  a  magnificent  aerolite  was  seen  to  sweep  through 
it,  and  to  drop  behind  the  dark  mountain,  the  brow  of  which  was 
zoned  by  the  fire  of  the  British  camp. 

"  A  happy  omen !"  said  Rabd,  while  mounting  the  hump  of  his  most 
lightly  laden  dromedary  ;  "  it  has  fallen  in  the  direction  of  Hodeida, 
and  pomts  to  the  road  I  must  pursue.  I  am  still  Mussulman  enough 
to  accept  the  brilliant  augury ;  but  here  ends  my  viziership,  and 
once  again  I  am  free,  and  once  more  bid  you  a  lang  gude  nicht  ai 
Mahhie  Dallioifsie." 

There  we  parted. 

He  took  the  lonely  road  to  Hodeida  by  the  way  of  MofFak,  and 
I  ascended  the  hill  towards  the  British  camp.  His  swift  trotting 
dromedaries  soon  disappeared  among  the  orange  groves  and  coffee 
woods ;  and  after  gazing  long  at  the  dark  outline  of  the  imaum's 
palace,  and  wondering  m  wliat  portion  of  it  my  hapless  Cecil  was 
pillowing  her  beloved  head ;  and  whether  she  was  now  awake,  asleep, 
ill,  or  well,  I  returned  once  more  towards  the  out-picquets,  passea 
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our  advanced  sentinels,  and  reached  the  tents,  just  as  the  merry 
drums  and  fifes  of  "  the  Queen's  Own"  began  the  lively  reveillie. 

In  the  ensuing  forenoon  the  wise  men  of  the  East  who  inhabited 
Sana,  found  great  cause  for  marvel,  for  telling  their  beads  and  calling 
on  the  Prophet  and  the  twelve  imaums.  Fn'st :  because  of  Rabd's 
disappearance,  and  secondly  because  of  the  brilliant  aerolite  which 
iad  blazed  through  the  whole  eastern  hemisphere,  and  fallen  beyond 
the  British  camp ;  it  had  been  seen  by  Yacoob  the  diviner,  and  Nou- 
reddin  the  santon,  when  perched  overnight  on  the  summit  of  the 
mosque  of  Solyman ;  and  they  had  foretold  that  at  daybreak  the 
camp  of  the  infidels  would  be  found  all  consumed  and  destroyed, 
and  they  quoted  to  the  multitude  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the 
Koran,  concerning  the  fall  of  those  devils  against  whom  "  a  Hame 
is  directed;"  for  the  Arabs  beheve,  when  a  meteor  shoots  from 
its  place,  that  the  hand  of  the  Prophet  is  hurling  it  on  the  lands 
of  the  unbelieving.  But,  lo  !  when  morning  brightened  in  the  east, 
the  "  unsainted"  British  were  still  in  their  camp  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  and  with  the  rising  of  the  sun,  ten  pieces  of  infidel  cannon 
vomited  their  obnoxious  contents  against  the  city  of  the  holy 
iQiaum,  sweeping  the  thoroughfares,  knocking  down  the  tau 
minarets  like  nine-pins,  breaching  solid  walls,  and  smashing  domes 
and  terraces  like  sugar  paste. 

All  Sana  was  in  confusion,  and  the  sultan  foamed  with  rage ;  the 
vizier  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  from  various  indications  it  be- 
came confirmed  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  had  levanted  in  the  night, 
taking  with  him  every  portable  article  of  value,  save  tlie  dowers  of 
his  four  wives,  which  he  had  very  honourably  left  untouched ;  but 
these  four  sums  the  unaum  in  his  righteous  indignation  appropriated 
to  himself;  he  ordered  his  house  to  be  pillaged  and  razed  to  the 
ground,  even  while  our  cannon  shot  were  whistling  through  the 
streets,  and  then  sent  all  the  wives,  slaves,  and  horses  of  the  fugitive 
to  the  market,  wuth  tickets  and  collars  about  their  necks,  signifying 
that  they  were  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices  ;  but  the  inhabitants  had 
something  else  to  think  of  than  investing  cash  in  women  or  cattle 
that  day. 

All  this  I  learned  after,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  fate  of  Eabd-al  • 
Hoosi. 

On  the  third  day  he  reached  Hodeida  in  safety,  and  after  sending 
valuable  presents  to  the  santon  who  kept  the  tomb  of  Sadik,  and  to 
the  dola,  or  governor  (who  is  always  an  immediate  dependent  of  the 
imaum  of  Yemen),  he  reached  the  port,  which  though  spacious,  is 
only  capable  of  receiving  small  coasting  vessels.  There  he  sold  liis 
dromedaries,  and  embarking  all  his  goods,  as  coffee,  pepper,  &c.  (after 
making  a  handsome  present  to  the  Emir  Balir,  or  collector  of  cus- 
toms), sailed  for  Suez.  Now  it  happened  most  unfortunately  that 
the  dola,  who  resides  in  the  small  castle  of  Hodeida,  had  spread  a 
carpet  on  the  pier,  and  was  sitting  thereon  with  liis  pipe,  when 
Rabd  embarked,  and  notwithstanding  his  disguise,  he  immediately 
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recognised  tlie  riziei,  from  whom  he  had,  for  a  consideration,  re- 
ceived his  appointment  but  a  few  years  before,  and  who  had  since 
that  time  been  his  best  friend. 

Tuil  of  suspicion  and  ingratitude,  the  dola  dispatched  an  armed 
khauja  after  the  coasting  brigantine,  with  orders  to  "bring  back  the 
fugitive  coiiee  merchant,  dead  or  alive,  with  aU  his  goods."  A  shot 
from  a  shutemaul  fired  across  the  forefoot  of  the  Brigantine,  made 
the  master  bring  to,  and  the  barge  of  the  dola  sheered  alongside. 

!N  ow  this  coaster  was  minus  arms  of  every  description ;  but  Rabd- 
al-Hoosi,  rendered  desperate  by  the  prespect  of  recapture  on  the 
verge  of  freedom,  flung  a  bag  of  gunpowder  into  the  khanja;  to 
this  present  the  skipper,  a  reckless  Lascar,  added  a  shovelful  of 
hot  cinders  from  the  cook's  galley;  thus  one  half  of  the  Arabs 
were  scorched  as  black  as  Nubians,  and  the  other  half  were 
nearly  blown  to  rags,  while  the  brigantine  filled  her  foreyard  and 
bore  away  into  the  sea  of  Kolzom  before  a  fair  and  freshening  A^-ind. 

E.abd-al-Hoosi,  on  reaching  the  bustling  port  of  Alexandria,  shaved 
himself  for  the  first  time  during  twenty  years,  resumed  the  dress  and 
habits  of  Europe,  and  soon  transferred  himself,  with  all  his  goods 
and  chattels,  per  steamer,  to  the  land  of  liberty. 

He  is  now  settled  down,  in  his  native  kingdom,  on  a  small  but 
handsome  estate,  where  one  may  find  some  of  the  best  shooting  and 
coursing  in  the  south  Lowlands ;  and  there  he  passes  for  a  most 
reputable  and  influential  landed  proprietor,  who  has  acquired  great 
wealth,  by  some  means  unknown,  "  m  the  East ;"  and  as  I  cannot 
indicate  hun  more  particularly  than  by  his  assumed  name,  I  may 
mention  that  no  man  bears  more  weight  at  meetings  of  road  trustees 
or  commissioners  of  supply,  at  boards  of  the  thi-ee  railways  of  which 
he  is  chairman  —  no  man  gives  better  champagne  suppers  at  the 
Scottish  United  Sen-ice  Club,  or  makes  better  speeches  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Universal  Kirk  itself,  than  my 
old  friend — Riibd-al-Hoosi, 


CHAPTER  XCn. 

THE  colu:m:s's  of  attack. 

But  to  return.  "With  the  first  peep  of  dawn,  our  mortar  began  to 
thi'ow  shells  into  Sana,  and,  soon  after,  Dreghom's  field-pieces 
opened  a  fire  upon  the  eastern  wall.  Our  ai'tiilerymcn  sent  shot  after 
shot  with  such  precision,  that,  long  before  mid-day,  the  gate  which 
opened  to  the  valley,  and  both  its  flanking  towers,  were  completely 
beaten  down;  an  open  breach  was  efl'ected  elsewhere;  and  now  our 
shot  bowled  along  the  whole  length  of  the  gi'cat  thoroughfare,  reach- 
in;^  even  to  the  maidaun,  where  the  horse-guard,  under  Mahmoud 
All,  and  the  camel  artillery  were  bivouacked;  yet  not  a  shot  coidd 
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fliese  uniortniiate  Yemenees  give  us  back  in  return,  so  elevated  was 
file  position  we  occupied.  Their  troop  of  camel  artillery  contrived 
to  throw  up,  from  a  howitzer,  one  shell,  which  feU  among  oiii'  men. 
All  near  it  threw  themselves  flat  on  their  faces,  but  the  fusee  burnt 
out  without  the  charge  exploding,  and  they  rolled  it  from  man  to 
man  for  some  time,  till  O'Elannigan  bowled  it  into  the  valley,  where, 
to  the  astonishment  of  aU,  it  burst  at  last. 

The  day  passed  slowly  on;  our  cannon  ceased  firing  when  the 
breaches  were  effected,  or  only  threw  an  occasional  shot  into  the  town 
when  any  attempts  were  made  to  repair  the  walls ;  but  these  were  very 
leeble,  as  the  Arabs  are  silch  mdifferent  mechanics ;  and  moreover, 
jbelieved  that  as  the  rampart  was  beaten  down,  fate  had  ordained  it 
to  remain  so,  and  repairs  were  useless. 

As  evening  approached,  bodies  of  their  horsemen  di'cw  near  these 
gaps,  as  if  to  defend  the  entrance ;  but  as  I  had  acquainted  O'Hara 
with  the  secret  alley  to  the  garden  of  the  seraglio,  it  was  resolved, 
that  while  two  columns  of  our  force  should  make  an  entry  by  the 
fallen  gate  and  breach,  another  should  gaiu  possession  of  the  palace, 
and  from  thence  open  a  lii-e  upon  the  to^vn — a  measure  well-calculated 
to  create  consternation,  and  effect  the  total  rout  of  the  sultan's  iU- 
trained  and  irregular  levies.  The  signal  agreed  upon,  for  the  attack 
by  the  breaches,  was  to  be  a  rocket,  throvnr  up  from  the  teiTace  of 
the  seraglio  when  we  reached  it. 

On  assuming  command  of  my  company  (Maule,  the  captain,  had 
gone  on  sick  leave  to  Britain)  it  cost  me  considerable  pains  to  cleanse 
myself  of  the  dyes  with  which  the  ex- vizier  had  so  liberally  bedaubed 
me  over-night ;  and  as  I  was  witliout  even  a  rag  by  way  of  wardrobe, 
tlie  portmanteaux  and  travelling  bags  of  "  the  Queen's  Own"  were 
ransacked  to  furnish  me  with  habiliments ;  from  Montague  I  received 
a  red  coat ;  from  De  Lancy  a  sash ;  from  O'Flannigan  a  sword  and 
belt ;  from  Bently  a  shacko ;  from  O'Hara  something  else ;  and 
so  on ;  for  it  was  impossible  to  lead  number  three  Company  in  my 
dervish's  sheepskin,  keffie,  and  calabash,  which,  from  thai  auspicious 
moment,  I  solemnly  bequeathed  to  the  devil.  Buff  fell  heir  to  them, 
and  long  after  the  sun  had  set  I  heard  shouts  of  laughter  in  the 
tents,  as  he  paraded  among  our  thoughtless  fellows  in  my  relinquished 
attire. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  depict  aU  I  endured  while  the  day  passed 
slowly,  or  all  I  thought  and  hoped,  or  di-eaded.  To  quote  a  talented 
living  WTiter :  "  those  who  liave  kno^m  what  it  is  to  be  upon  the  eve 
of  a  hazardous  enterprise ;  to  count  the  slowly  passing  hours  as  the 
onoment  of  action  draws  rdgh ;  to  watch  every  movement  and  look 
of  those  whose  most  trivial  word  or  act  may  change  your  whole 
destiny ;  to  experience  the  terrible  responsibility  of  fixing  on  mea- 
sures or  on  movements,  on  which  more  than  life  depends,  when  the 
iudgment  may  be  warped  ])y  impatience  or  obscured  by  anxiety; 
those  who  have  been  so  tried,  and  those  alone,  can  comprehend"  what 
/  endiu-ed  on  the  day  before  the  attack  on  Sana, 
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The  curse  of  a  lively  imagination  weighed  heavily  on  me,  for  it  drew 
np  a  thousand  pictures  of  woe  and  sadness.  Cecil  might  be  dying,  or 
dead  ;  she  might  be  sick — unable  to  move— or  immured  where  none 
could  find  her,  where  she  might  be  left  to  perish  amid  the  flames  of 
the  burning  palace.  The  vizier  might  have  mistaken  the  hour  at 
which  she  was  to  be  brought  upon  the  terrace  to  die ;  we  might  find 
the  postern  secured ;  the  briage  cut,  or  the  garden  full  of  troops ; 
a  hundred  contingencies  might  bar  our  passage  to  the  seraglio ;  and 
thus  we  might  be  too  kte'to  save  her,  after  all  her  black  and  bitter 
misery !     .     .  _ 

It  "was  in  vain  that  I  strove  to  control  these  horrid  and  torturing 
thoughts,  and  sought  to  join  ia  the  thoughtless  conversation  and  mcrri- 
ment'of  my  brother  ofiicers,  who  when  the  cannonade  ceased  (for  each 
of  them  had  tried  his  skill  in  gunnery  at  some  particular  minaret  or 
architectural  feature  of  the  city),  were  loungiag  on  the  grass  before 
the  tents,  smoking  cheroots  and  di'inkiug  pale  Indian  ale,  with  their 
jackets  unbuttoned  and  their  swords  beside  them.  As  I  had  no 
possible  means  of  communicatiog  with  Cecil,  and  of  urging  her  to 
take  courage  as  a  rescue  was  at  hand,  I  could  only  hope  that  she 
might  see  our  camp  from  the  windows  of  her  splendid  prison. 

How  my  heart  beat  as  the  glowing  sun  set  beyond  the  purple  hills 
and  its  last  rays  faded  from  the  green  vaUey  before  us ;  as  the  yellow- 
gleam  died  upon  mosque  and  minar,  tower  and  teiTace ;  as  the  bright 
stars  came  out  of  the  blue  sky;  as  darkness  stole  over  the  flat- 
roofed  city,  and  the  shadow  of  the  vast  square  fapade  of  the  imaum's 
palace,  and  the  loftier  outiuie  of  Mount  Nikkum,  with  its  ruined 
castle,  melted  into  the  gloom  that  deepened  to  the  eastward.  Our 
soldiers  had  unpiled  their  arms  and  were  crowding  before  the 
encampment,  in  which  aU  lights  and  fire  were  extinguished. 

The  last  echoes  of  the  shrill  muezzin's  cry  had  floated  away  ia 
varying  cadence  on  the  wind :  and  never  dicT  mortal  sound  vibrate 
more  keenly  through  a  human  breast  than  the  voice  of  Bently,  our 
adjutant,  did  through  mine,  when,  about  half -past  eight,  he  drew  his 
sword,  and  cried, 

"Queen's  Own — fall  in  by  companies;"  and  thereafter  proceeded 
to  form  the  parade,  for  we  used  neither  drum  nor  bugle,  to  avoid 
alarming  the  foe  in  the  city  beneath  us. 

The  battalion  was  soon  formed  under  the  starlight ;  the  men  were 
all  in  light  marching  order,  with  their  great  coats  folded,  for  the 
knapsacks,  havresacks,  blankets,  canteens,  and  tents  were  left,  with 
the  heavier  field  pieces,  in  charge  of  a  strong  party  in  the  intrench- 
ment,  as  we  never  had  a  doubt  of  being  able  to  drive  out  the  sultan's 
troops  and  possess  ourselves  of  the  whole  city ;  and  when  I  looked 
along  the  dark  line  of  our  regiment  —  so  quiet,  so  still,  so  regular 
and  firm,  the  result  of  long  and  gradual  discipline  —  when  I  com- 
pared their  efficiency  and  steady  courage  with  the  noisy,  gallopiug 
and  scampering  Arab  horsemen  whom  we  were  to  encounter,  I  felt 
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certain  that,  brave  as  these  Orientals  undoiii)tcdiy'  are,  vre  should 
drive  them  all  like  smoke  before  iis. 

O'Hara,  the  two  majors,  and  Bently,  the  adjutant,  mounted  their 
horses ;  the  officers  assumed  their  places  in  the  ranks  ;  the  line  was 
formed  in  the  most  perfect  order  as  if  upon  a  home  parade,  with  the 
colours  between  the  4th  and  5th  companies ;  and  the  pioneers,  with 
their  axes  and  shovels,  saws  and  billhooks,  two  deep  in  rear  of  the 
centre;  Dr.  Splint  and  his  two  assistant-surgeons  had  all  their  in- 
struments ready,  and  ]\Iac  Vitie,  the  quai-ter-m aster,  %vith  the  bands- 
men, and  supernumeraries  of  various,  kinds  were  prepared  with 
blankets,  lint,  and  bandages,  to  assist  the  wounded.  On  our  right 
the  wings  of  the  6th  and  ITth  Reghnents  were  formed  in  the  same 
order. 

The  pouches  were  opened  and  the  ammunition  examined;  the 
verbal  reports  collected  by  the  adjutants,  and  the  colours  were  un- 
cased. I  was  again  at  the  head  of  my  company,  every  man  of  which 
I  knew  as  well  as  if  he  was  my  own  brother ;  I  was  again  in  uniform, 
■with  a  sword  in  my  hand !  Every  man  in  the  regiment  knew  the 
great  stake  which  I  had  in  the  desperate  game  about  to  be  played, 
for,  in  every  tent,  they  had  been  duly  informed  by  Bulf  how  "the 
master's  sweetheart,  a  darling  of  an  heiress — and  a  general's  daughter 
to  boot  —  was  kept  prisoner  by  the  big  blackguard  of  a  sultan,  who 
wanted  to  marry  her,  but  she  would  rather  have  a  poor  lieutenant  of 
*  the  Queen's  Own,'  than  the  king  of  all  the  Hindies."  This  was 
exactly  the  kind  of  thing  to  gain  their  sympathy ;  so  poor  Cecil's  name 
(had  they  known  it)  would  assuredly  have  been,  that  night,  the  cri-de- 
guerre  of  every  brave  fellow  in  the  regiment.  My  heart  was  burning ! 
the  routine  of  forming  the  parade,  though  dispatched  ^vith  ser\-ice- 
like  rapidity,  appeared  to  me  most  intolerably  slow ;  but  at  last  we 
received  from  O'Hara  the  welcome  order — 

"With  ball  cartridge — load!" 

And  I  heard  with  joy  the  whirling  of  the  steel  ramrods  as  they 
•were  rammed  home  on  the  cartridges,  and  then  the  clicking  of  locks 
as  the  percussion  muskets  were  capped. 

"  Fix  bayonets  !"  rapidly  followed ;  "shoulder  arms — by  sections 
of  threes,  ri^ht  shoulders  fon^-ard — quick  march !" 

These  orders  were  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  the  whole  force,  con- 
sisting of  about  eighteen  companies  of  British  infantry,  and  ten  of 
the  lOth  regiment  of  Sepoys,  with  four  pieces  of  light  artillery, 
began  to  descend  the  hill,  leaving  four  companies,  the  rest  of  the 
artillery,  and  the  Indian  Gholandazees,  under  our  senior  major,  to 
defend  the  camp,  on  which  we  were  to  retire  in  case  of  a  reverse  or 
repulse. 

Major  Dreghom  commanded  the  column  which  advanced  towards 
the  fallen  gate,  over  which  he  had  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  drag 
two  of  the" field  pieces;  O'Hara  led  the  other  column,  in  which  was 
Langley*s  company,  towards  the  open  breach ;   one  of  oui  majors 
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•with  O'Flannigaii,  commanded  the  third  aud  smallest  party,  whicfc 
consisted  of  only  three  companies  of  "the  Queen's"  with  four  pio- 
neers. I  acted  as  guide,  and  Buff  marched  beside  me,  carrying  a 
rocket,  the  long  stick  of  which  he  had  stuck  into  the  barrel^of  his 
mnsket. 

This  rocket,  which  we  were  to  throw  up  from  the  battlement  of 
the  palace  {^chen  we  readied  if),  was  to  be  the  signal  for  the  columns 
of  Dreghom  and  O'Hara  entering,  and  for  a  simultaneous  attack 
upon  the  town  from  three  points. 

We  marched  silently  down  towards  the  deep  and  wooded  gorge, 
which  led  directly  to  the  postem-gate  of  the  palace-garden.  In  one 
hand  I  had  my  sword,  in  the  other  I  clutched  the  key,  as  if  the 
safety  of  the  world  depended  upon  it.  The  light-hearted  O'Flannigan 
maix-hed  on  by  my  side ;  and  as  he  had  no  share  in  my  deep  anxiety, 
he  continued  to  rattle  and  talk  away  as  if  we  had  our  legs  under  the 
well-poHshed  table  of  the  mess-room. 

I  answered  very  briefly  and  impatiently ;  for  at  such  a  time,  at 
such  a  crisis,  and  when  such  terrible  events  were  all  to  pass  within 
an  horn-,  could  I  attend  to  such  information  as  he  pressed  upon  me  ? 
The  last  gossip  from  Chatham,  such  as  that  Blanche  Palmer  had 
eloped  from  Howard  of  the  Buffs,  and  gone  off,  bag  and  baggage, 
with  one  of  the  Innis-killings ;  that  Lumley,  of  the  Fusileers,  had 
sold  out,  or  gone  to  a  colonial  corps,  from  whence  he  would,  of 
com-se,  go  to  the  devil;  that  some  one  else  was  enjoying  himself 
recruiting  for  the  2nd  West  at  Sierra  Leone ;  that  Flying  Dutchman 
had  won  the  Derby ;  and  that  De  Lancy's  brother  had  been  placed 
upon  General  Growler's  staff,  in  the  Kilkenny  district,  as  an  extra 
aide — but  as  the  young  ladies  of  the  general's  family  didn't  like  his 
polka,  and  he  tore  their  muslins  with  his  spurs  in  the  deux-temps, 
he  had  been  despatched  to  join  his  regiment  in  the  Mamitius,  and 
so  forth. 

Finding  that  to  all  these  various  pieces  of  important  intelligence 
he  scarcely  obtained  an  answer,  O'Flannigan  threw  away  the  end  of 
his  cigar,  and  began  to  sing, — 

"  Some  talk  of  Alexander,  and  soiTie  of  Hercules — " 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  O'Flannigan,  do  not  sing,"  said  I,  im- 
ploringly. 

"  How  can  you  be  so  rash,  Pat  r"  said  the  major. 

"  What  the*^  divil  do  ye  mane  r"  he  asked,  pulling  out  bis  great 
whiskers ;  "  don't  you  know  that  I  come  of  a  singing  fcunily  ?  Is  it 
not  on  record  by  Hansard,  that  when  there  was  nothing  being  done 
in  the  House  of  Commons  one  mighty  dull  morning  about  two 
o'clock,  my  imcle,  Mr.  Michael  Flagherty,  begged  the  speaker  to 
favour  the  company  with  a  song;  and  like  a  sensible  man  the  speaker 
did  so,  from  the  chair — and  ye  may  guess,  tor  I  can  never  tell  you, 
how  the  House  laughed  till  its  chimney-pots  fell  off!" 

"Hush,  Fsit — hush,  we  are  close  on  the  gate,"  said  I,  as  we 
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descended  iiiio  the  deep  and  dark  ravine,  overlmng  by  vast  masses  of 
tangled  foliage,  under  which  the  Shab  was  murmuring  on  its  way 
towards  Mouab. 
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We  passed  through  the  rocky  hollow  where  the  lemon,  the  quince, 
and  fig  were  all  mingling  their  branches  mth  the  wild  sugar-cane, 
and  a  hundi-ed  luxuriant  creepers  that  were  matted  round  their  stems 
or  twisted  from  branch  to  branch ;  and  we  soon  reached  the  gate,  a 
carved  Moorish  arch,  which  was  deeply  sunk  in  the  strong  old  wall, 
and  screened  by  a  mass  of  foliage. 

I  opened  the  door  at  once  by  one  turn  of  the  key,  and  then  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  palace,  where  the 
gilded  kiosks  and  china  vases  were  glittei-ing  in  the  star-light,  at  the 
end  of  every  avenue  of  myrtle  and  cypress,  and  of  eveiy  flowery 
walk,  where  the  bayonets  of  our  sloped  muskets  made  great  havoc 
among  the  arbom'ed  vines  and  rose-trees 

Sword  in  hand,  and  with  a  heart  glowing  in  the  hope  of  the  com- 
ing rescue,  and  of  settlmg  my  long  debt  of  vengeance  and  hostility 
with  the  Yemenees,  I  led  the  way,  and  in  silence  we  reached  the 
bridge  which  crossed  the  chasm  of  the  Shab,  below  the  terrace-brow 
that  rose  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  it ;  but  how  high  we  were 
then  above  the  bed  of  the  river  I  knew  not,  for  it  flowed  through 
the  profundity  of  a  dark  abyss,  perhaps  as  deep  again  below. 

The  bridge  bent  and  swung  in  a  very  alarming  manner  as  we 
marched  across,  for  it  was  narrow  and  slender  enough  to  have  passed 
for  the  fabled  Al  Sii-at,  with  this  difference,  that  the  latter  spanned 
a  sea  of  fire,  while  the  one  we  traversed  crossed  a  chasm  so  deep,  so 
dark,  so  terrible,  that  the  soul  shrank  while  the  eye  attempted  to 
pierce  it;  and  that  liideous  rent  in  the  basalt  was  the  grave  of 
those  unfortunate  women  who  were  condemned  to  die  at  the  caprice 
of  the  sultan,  or  to  gratify  the  spite  of  the  Banou  Harem. 

Tlie  three  companies  crossed  in  safety,  and  advanced  up  the  nar- 
row zig-zag  path,  until  a  gate  of  high  and  strong  palisadoes  barred 
our  way.  In  vain  we  thrust  against  it,  and  the  united  strength  of 
six  men  failed,  for  it  stood  firm  as  the  volcanic  rocks  in  which  it 
was  fixed !  Rabd  had  not  mentioned  this  to  me — had  he  forgotten 
it,  or  merely  lured  us  to  destruction  ? 

There  were  drops  of  perspiration  on  my  brow,  and  there  was  agony 
in  my  heart,  at  this  unforeseen  and  formidable  hindrance.  To  cut  or 
break  it  down  might  cause  prematm-e  alarm ;  O'Hara  and  Dreghorn 
were  waiting  the  signal  to  attack  before  they  should  be  attacked  by 
sortie ;  and  more  than  all  to  me,  it  wanted  but  half  an  hour  of  that 
awful  time  when  Cecil  was  to  be  brought  forth  upon  the  terrace 
above  us ! 
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The  pioneers  unstrapped  tlieii-  saws,  poured  oil  upon  their  blades 
to  soft  ra  the  sound  of  cutting,  and  each,  after  selecting  a  palisade  f 
about  six  inches  square,  proceeded  with  the  utmost  deliberation  to 
saw  them  through. 

llie  suspense  and  anxiety  caused  by  this  delay  were  the  most 
bitter  I  had  yet  endured! 

I  trembled  at  every  real  or  fancied  sound  in  tbe  palace  above 
us,  and  every  breath  of  wind  seemed  to  be  laden  with  moans  and 
supplications  from  the  terrace  that  overhung  the  gate. 

At  last — oh,  joy  ! — the  palisades  gave  way ;  a  breach  sufficient  to 
admit  the  ingress  of  two  files  abreast  was  made,  and  again  we  began 
to  thread  our  way  up  the  steep  and  winding  path. 

As  we  ascended,  the  moon,  now  on  the  wane,  became  visible 
above  the  liiUs,  and  its  brilliant  light  streamed  softly  down  on 
Sana,  which  lay  like  a  map  below  us,  ^ith  all  its  white  mansions,  its 
domed  mosques  and  slender  minarets.  The  mild,  warm  wind,  that 
swept  through  the  city  and  valley,  was  laden  with  the  fragrance  of 
many  a  grove  and  garden ;  and  the  tinkle  of  a  lute,  the  note  of  a 
tamboura,  and  the  rattle  of  the  tumtum,  or  little  Arab  drum,  rose  at 
times  from  a  lighted  kiosk,  where  some  luxurious  emir,  or  volup- 
tuous sheikh,  heedless  of  the  approaching  conflict,  still  loitered 
among  the  beauties  of  his  andenm,  or  to  watch  the  winning  mo- 
tions of  the  alma  dancers. 

Anon,  there  came  other  sounds  on  that  soft,  midnierht  wind.  In 
the  direction  of  the  maidaun,  there  rose  a  murmur,  and  occasionally 
a  sharp  cry — the  fedir — that  floated  over  the  flat  roofs  of  the  city 
and  ascended  upward  to  the  terrace. 

This  was  the  hum  of  gathering  men ;  the  Arabs  of  Solymau  were 
assembling  for  their  midiight  slaughter  and  assault,  little  dreaming 
that,  with  bayonets  fixed  and  cannon  loaded  with  canister  and 
grape,  the  hated  Fariniris  were  already  at  their  gates — yea,  within 
their  palace  walls  ;  anci  thus,  in  the  heart  of  their  capital ! 

Halting  our  party  at  the  summit  of  the  pathway,  where  the  first 
files  were  hidden  by  a  luxuriant  hedge  of  rose-trees,  OTlamiigan 
and  I,  attended  only  by  Buff",  ascended  to  the  terrace,  which  was 
all  deserted,  and  not  a  symptom  of  life  was  there,  save  a  ray  of  light, 
which  shone  from  one  of  the  many  circular  windows  that  overlooked 
it.  Except  the  murmur  of  the  city  below,  chafing  like  the  surge 
of  a  distant  sea,  there  was  no  sound  on  this  spacious  terrace,  and 
O'Flannigan,  who  respected  the  agony  I  seemed  to  feel,  asked  me 
now  what  we  should  do. 

"Your  watch — your  watch— what  is  the  hour,  O'Flannigan ?** 
said  I. 

"Eleven,  to  a  minute,"  said  he. 

"One  hour  from  their  midnight  prayer — the  time  mentioned  to  me 
tj  the  vizier." 

"If  they  have  anticipated  it!" 

"Oh,  <!.■)  not  surmise  anything  so  horrible !" 
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"Hush,  gentlemen,  if  you  please,"  said  Buff,  liaudling  the  lock  of 
his  musket,  "  there  is  something  stilling  now." 

" By  the  powers,  it's  a  couple  of  darkies!"  said  the  captaiii  of 
Grenadiers. 

"Back,  O'Elannigan — back,  a  little,"  said  I,  "let  us  conceal 
ourselves." 

A  door  opened  in  the  high,  dark  building  beliind  us,  and  two 
amied  negroes  came  forth,  leading  a  woman  between  them.  Six 
paces  brought  them  into  the  full  light  of  the  moon,  which  gushed 
like  a  silver  stream  aslant  from  the  jagged  cornice  of  the  seraglio; 
and  oh,  how  can  I  wiite  it  with  calmness  ? — even  at  this  quiet  time, 
when  I  remember  the  excitement  and  agony  of  that  moment,  and 
when  I  saw  Cecil  in  the  grasp  of  Osrnan  Oglou  and  another  eunuch, 
who  led  her  forward  to  the  giddy  verge  of  that  beetlina:  precipice 
which  overhung  the  city  of  Sana,  the  stony  valley  and  the  Shab 
rolling  darkly  at  an  unknown  depth  below. 

We  looked  on  this  sad  group  for  a  moment ;  but  it  suflPiced  to  show 
me  Cecil,  as  wan,  wasted,  and  ghastly  (for  her  veil  had  been  torn 
from  her  face)  as  long  nights  of  raving  and  days  of  misery  could 
make  her ;  and  she  made  no  resistance,  save  by  a  single  sob  half- 
stifled  in  her  throat,  as  if  she  was  wearied  of  weeping,  wearied  of 
misery,  and  of  life.  It  was  evident  that  her  heart  had  been  so  long 
a  prey  to  sad  and  despairing  impressions,  that  nothing  now  could 
move  or  excite  her.  Site  was  other-wise  quite  cahn,  and  with 
closed  eyes  submitted  to  her  fate.  Poor,  poor  Cecil !  That  mo- 
ment sufficed  to  show  the  black  visage  of  Osman  Oglou,  with  his 
shattered  jaw  encircled  by  a  linen  band,  and  his  hideous,  bloodshot, 
and  watery  eyes,  which  glistened  in  the  moonlight  like  those  of 
a  cobra  copella;  it  sufficed  also  to  show  us  his  companion,  a 
y^ellow-orbed  ne^o,  with  a  nose  as  flat  as  his  cheek,  and  a  mouth 
like  a  brass  howitzer. 

In  one  moment  we  saw  all  this,  and  in  the  next,  with  a  shout,  we 
rushed  upon  them ! 

Before  he  could  utter  a  threat  or  an  outcry,  by  one  downright 
blow  I  clove  Black  Osman's  head  in  two  like  a  ripe  water  melon, 
while  the  powerful  OTlannigan  grasped  his  comrade  by  the  throat, 
and  gave  an  Irish  "  Huloo  !"  as  he  sent  him  whizzing  Hke  a  crow 
into  the  dark  abyss  beneath  us. 

Cecil  was  free ! — she  was  saved,  and  ui  my  arms,  and  I  gazed 
upon  her  with  speechless  tenderness,  with  ardour  and  with  anguish, 
for  the  bright  joy  of  my  heart  was  chilled  when  I  beheld  the  friglitful 
pallor  of  her  cold,  wan  cheek,  and  the  glazed  expression  of  her  half- 
closed  eyes.  So  completely  had  she  resismed  herself  to  death,  as 
to  be  for  a  time  in-apable  of  under stanchng  that  she  was  saved; 
but  the  bustle  and  voices  of  our  soldiers,  the^ flashing  of  theii-  arras, 
the  British  uniform,  and  their  British  tongues,  as  they  crowded 
round  us  in  AAonder  and  commiseration,  brought  her  back,  as  it 
were,  to  the  world  which  she  thought  had  passed  away. 
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Seeing  her  staring  wildly,  lionest  BufF  lifted  the  shako  off  my 
head  (for  both  my  arms  were  occupied  in  supporting  her)  ana 
said, 

"Take  a  good  look  at  him,  ma'am — he  is  ]\Ir.  Hilton,  all  safe  and 
sound  with  a  whole  skin,  and  there  are  none  here  but  the  lads  of 
the  Queeti's  Own.'" 

Cecil  said  something  about  "  God  having  spared  me  to  save  her  a 
second  time,  and  to  see  her  before  she  died ;"  but  she  spoke  in  a  low 
and  breathless  whisper,  and  almost  immediately  fainted. 

"Let  her  be  carried  to  the  rear,"  said  the  major  commanding; 
"  we  must  put  her  in  a  safe  place,  and  let  Dr.  Splint  attend  her." 

"  God  bless  her,  poor  thing  !"  said  the  soldiers. 

"Can  I  help  you  sir  ?"  "or  I?"  "or  I?"  "or  I?"  said  they  all, 
crowding  round  me.  Brave  good  men  they  were,  though,  alas! 
many  have  since  found  their  graves  in  the  fatal  Hospital  of  Scutari, 
the  vale  of  Inkermann,  and  the  frozen  trenches  of  Sebastopol. 

"Look  out,  lads !"  cried  O'Tlannigan,  "up  with  the  rocket,  for 
the  colonel  will  think  we  have  forgotten  him." 

Buff  fired  the  match  and  threw  it  into  the  air. 

Like  a  fiery  dragon  with  ten  millions  of  sparkles  at  its  tail,  the 
rocket  shot  away  from  his  hand,  and  arching  high  in  air  above  the 
ten-ace  of  the  seraglio,  announced  that  we  were  in  the  heart  of  the 
place. 

A  hearty  hurrah  followed ;  it  rose  from  two  quarters  of  the  city ; 
then  came  the  boom  of  the  cannon  and  the  red  flashing  of  musketry, 
minghn^  with  the  silver  moonlight,  and  streaking  with  fire  the  dark- 
ness and  obscurity  that  involved  the  shaded  side  of  Sana. 


CHAPTER  XCIY. 

**  ALIJA^JNAH  !   AXIJAIfNAH  !" 

Nov  we  had  but  two  objects  in  view,  to  seize  the  sultan  and  drive 
his  troops  out  of  Sana,  after  which  we  could  make  our  own  terms 
with  the  Yemenees. 

Of  the  events  more  immediately  following  the  sudden  and  fortu- 
nate rescue  of  Cecil,  I  have  but  an  indistinct  recollection.  The 
necessity  for  leading  my  company  in  the  work  before  us,  compelled 
me  to  separate  myself  from  her  for  a  time  ;  in  charge  of  one  of  our 
assistant  surgeons,  a  sergeant,  and  three  soldiers,  I  sent  her  to  the 
<camp,  the  path  to  which  was  still  ()])eu  and  safe ;  for  there  alone  I 
inew  she  could  be  properly  attended  to ;  and  there  my  heart  and 
thoughts  followed  her ;  thus,  all  my  duty  was  performed  that  night 
mechanically.  Our  first  task  was  to  break  nito  the  seraglio  and 
fulfil  the  orders  of  O'Hara,  by  saving  the  poor  women  from  that 
barbarous  and  indiscriminate  slaughter  which  was  worthy  only  of  the 
kingdom  of  Dahomey,  and  to  which  their  lori  and  master,  the  sultan> 
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had  foredoomed  them,  to  prevent  "the  Kafirs"  from  making  them 
captives.  This  task  was  entrusted  to  O'Flannigan  and  De  Lancy, 
with  their  grenadiers,  and  they  "  did  it,"  as  Pat  afterwards  said, 
"  ia  great  style,  diiving  out  the  yoonuchs  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and  taking  the  oidd  sultan  himself,  as  he  came  out  of  the  bath,  in 
great  deshabdle." 

"How  in  dishabille?"  I  asked. 

"  The  divil  an  atom  had  he  on  but  his  spectacles,  and  sure  that 
was  little  enough ;  so  we  rowled  him  up  in  a  warm  blanket,  bundled 
him  into  a  dark  room,  and  put  a  guard  over  him." 

In  this  duty,  the  Hon.  ^h\  Morphew,  one  of  our  ensigns,  was 
killed. 

"  Poor  MurjDhy,"  said  OTlaunigan,  as  he  turned  over  the  body ; 
"  you'll  never  change  your  name  again  in  this  world." 

VvTiile  O'Plantiigan  and 'the  major  remained  with  tvv'o  companies  to 
guard  the  only  avenue  to  the  lofty  pfilace  rock,  I  endeavoured  with 
the  remainder  to  rejoin  O'Hara,  who  by  this  time  was  waging  a 
severe  and  unequal  conflict  m  the  streets  of  the  town,  every  garden 
and  avenue  of  which  were  filled  by  barbarous  hordes,  among  whom 
the  steady  fire  of  grape  and  musketry  made  a  deadly  havoc. 

The  greater  number  of  their  forces  had  been  concentrated  in  the 
maidaun  previous  to  their  projected  sortie,  and  on  this  place  O'Hara 
and  the  herculean  Major  Dreghorn,  who  were  advancing  from  two 
points,  concentrated  all  then'  energies. 

Guided  by  the  uproar  of  the  contest,  and  the  wavering  gleams  of 
light  that  came  from  the  musketry,  rather  tlian  by  any  knowledge  I 
possessed  of  that  part  of  Sana,  I  led  my  company,  then  one  hmidred 
strong,  towards  the  maidaun.  We  marched  in  two  subdi^-isions 
through  the  streets,  which  in  that  quarter  were  empty ;  but  as  we 
-drew  near  the  gi-eat  mosque  of  Solyman,  the  combatants  came  in 
view,  and  we  advanced  more  slowly,  firing  upon  them  as  we  drew 
j].ear,  and  full  of  natural  animosity,  kindled  by  the  atrocious  tyranny 
to  which  Cecd,  Langley,  and  myself  had  been  subjected,  I  told  mj 
men  to  take  sui-e  and  deadly  aim,  that  every  bullet  might  rid  the 
world  of  an  Arab. 

Pressing  on  thus,  and  keeping  up  a  running  fire,  we  reached  the 
green  maidaun,  at  the  very  time  when  the  heads  of  the  other  columns, 
led  by  our  colonel  and  Dreghorn,  appeared  at  diiferent  avenues  and 
opened  a  simultaneous  and  destructive  cross-fire  upon  the  Arabs 
who  crowded  it,  and  two  bands  of  whom  .hey  had  driven  ia  through 
streets  strewn  witli  killed  and  wounded,  cncmnbering  every  foot  of 
the  way  from  the  breaches  in  the  eastern  wall. 

At  this  moment,  by  some  unforeseen  accident,  flames  broke  out  in 
the  great  mosque.  i3eing  composed  principally  of  painted  wood,  it 
bui-ned  Mith  amazing  rapidity;  the  light  of  the  moon  was  eclipsed; 
dong  corkscrew-siiaped  flames  \n-apped  the  slender  minarets  to  the 
crescents  on  then  summits,  and  others  shot  up  through  the  oak  ribs 
of  the  great  dome,  \mtil  the  whole  united,  and  the  building  blazed 
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like  a  vast  cone  of  solid  fire.  The  Arabian  sky  was  clear  and  par  % 
and  the  brightness  and  the  splendour  of  the  light  .shed  by  l^as 
torrent  of  roaring  flame  upon  the  terraced  streets  of  white  cixunAm, 
upon  the  beautifiil  gardens  and  the  fa9ade  of  the  seragUo ;  on  the 
peak  of  ^Mount  Xikkum  and  on  the  adjacent  hills,  was  so  bright  and 
so  vivid,  that  in  the  most  remote  part  of  Sana  one  might  have  read  a 
small  book  with  ease. 

I  could  see  every  soldier's  face  distinctly  as  at  noonday,  and 
could  read  the  number  of  the  regiment  on  their  shakos,  belt-plates, 
and  buttons. 

A  sea  of  turbaned  horsemen,  with  their  spears  glittering  and 
their  tufted  feathers  waving  as  they  rushed  against  the  night  wind, 
carne  rolling  like  a  Kviug  flood  upon  us.  Their  heads  were"  stooped, 
their  ])ucklers  lowered,  and  lances  levelled. 

Mingled  with  a  yellmg  horde  of  the  sultan's  half-naked  infantry 
on,  on  they  swept  like  a  hurticane,  undeterred  by  our  fixe,  and  we, 
that  is  my  company,  must  have  been  trod  to  death  beneath  their 
iioofs,  had  not  two  of  our  field-pieces  suddenly  thrown  a  shower 
of  erape  into  them  from  an  alley,  which  drove  them  back  in  disorder, 
and  by  enfilade  saved  us  from  aestruction.  With  the  front  ranks 
kneeling,  and  the  rear  firing  over  their  heads,  we  continued  to  pour 
our  shot  into  the  living  mass,  in  unison  with  our  other  two  columns, 
whose  fire  from  two  of  the  greater  thoroucrhfares  swept  the  whole 
length  of  the  maidaun,  directing  their  bullets  by  the  light  of  the 
bhizing  mosque. 

The  sultan's  camel  artillerymen  never  fired  a  shot ;  but  again  and 
again  the  wild  horsemen  of  his  allies  and  his  own  g'iards,  led  by 
Mahmoud  Ali  Badr,  rushed  with  bare  bosoms  on  our  levelled 
bayonets ;  but  invariably  they  were  hurled  back,  though  firing 
vigorously  with  muskets  and  pistols,  hewing  with  the  sabre  and 
thrusting  ^vith  the  lance,  and  their  large  green  banner  which  bore 
the  wliite  double-bladed  sword  of  the  Prophet,  and  the  sacred 
standard  of  Khassim,  both  rose  and  sank  repeatedly  as  their  bearers 
were  shot  to  the  earth. 

Seven  times  (their  mystic  number)  they  came  on,  and  seten  times 
we  repelled  them,  while  the  din  of  shrieks  and  the  Arab  drum,  the 
yells  of  the  techir,  the  clashing  of  cymbals  and  rushing  to  and  fro 
of  liorsemen  as  they  attacked  O'Hara  on  one  flank  or  Dreghorn  on 
the  other,  and  then  dashed  against  our  hedge  of  steel,  mingled  with 
many  a  shriU.  cry  of  sudden  death  or  anticipated  vengeance. 

^^'e  happily  lost  but  few,  wlule  our  volleying  fire,  as  it  rolled  from 
man  to  man,  withered  their  pride,  and  piled  the  wild  Moslems 
across  each  other  in  scores ;  yet  on  they  would  come  again,  and  the 
seventh  or  last  encounter  was  deadliest  of  all;  with  the  last  efforts 
of  ex])iring  valour  and  religious  despair,  they  flung  themselves  like  a 
livimr  surge  upon  the  lines  of  levelled  steel  that  barred  the  three 
avenues  of  the  maidaun,  grappling  with  the  bayonets  like  wUd  cats, 
yelliag  like  hvsenas,  and  twisting  in  death,  like  serpents  in  their 
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coJl  Being  on  horseback,  oui-  field  officers  were  greatly  exposed; 
"but  although  bullets,  arrows,  and  lances  whistled  about  them,  not  one 
was  touched  or  had  even  his  horse  wounded. 

Led  by  the  wild  Santon  jS'oureddin,  who  had  relinquished  his 
beads  and  calabash  that  he  might  swing  his  axe  with  greater  effect, 
and  who  had  rent  his  keffie  in'^rage  and  grief;  led  also  by  the  aged 
fcbeikh  Abdulmelik,  with  his  snow-white  beard  streaming  on  the 
wind ;  by  the  gallant  ]\Iohamed  and  his  enemy  the  Sultan  of  Shugra 
(who  ha'd  relinquished  their  feud  for  a  time),  led  by  the  kind  old 
Abu  Jahl,  Kior  Ibn  Kogia,  and  Jaffer  tlie  assassin,  all  clad  in 
mail  shirts,  caps  of  steel, "and  striped  Damascus  shawls,  the  Arabs 
made  their  seventh  and  last  attack,  and  bravely  we  met  it !  Our 
soldiers  clubbed  their  muskets,  and  pressing  forward,  met  iiorseman 
and  footman.  Bedouin  and  Abdala,  sheikh  and  emir,  breast  to  breast 
and  hand  to  hand,  all  mingling  in  wild  nieltey  yet  not  without  main- 
taining some  order  in  theu'  ranks. 

This  conflict  was  too  furious  to  last  long ;  yet,  while  it  endured, 
old  Noureddin  was  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  assailants.^  Believing 
himself  fortified  against  all  mortal  weapons,  by  a  drop  of  the  water 
of  life,  he  came  on  like  a  lion,  brandishing  his  mace,  with  his  quick 
eyes  full  of  tu-e,  his  nostrils  dilated,  and'his  thick  beard  bristling 
under  his  chin. 

"On — on!"  he  cried;  "Paradise  is  beneath  the  shadow  of  your 
swords  !  On — on ;  the  spirit  of  the  Kafirs  will  be  confounded,  and 
we  shall  reap  a  red  harvest  of  their  heads  !  To  their  dim  eyes  your 
number,  0  true  behevers,  appears  treble !  On — on,  for  we  cannot 
be  defeated;  Heaven  will  send  to  your  assistance,  0  Yemenees, 
legions  of  angels,  like  those  who  descended  to  the  battle  of  Bedr; 
for,  lo  !  there  is  no  religion  but  Islam  !  On — on ;  if  ye  fear  the  fire 
of  the  Franks,  how  shall  ye  face  the  fire  of  hell  ?  On — on ;  Allah 
Ackbar !  fight  against  the  children  of  sin,  for  the  stratagems  of  their 
fathers  are  weak" as  smoke.  Alijannah,  0  true  behevers,  Ahjannah! 
Kill — kill !  They  eat  swine ;  they  drink  wine ;  they  cast  lots  and 
blow  on  cords ;  their  faces  are  black ;  they  are  the  fathers  of  cats  and 
all  uncleanness !" 

"  La  Allah-il- Allah !"  cried  Mohamad  the  Emir,  as  his  lance  pierced 
even  a  rear-rank  man. 

"  Mahmouda  resoul  Allah !"  added  Ibn  Kogia  and  all  his  followers, 
with  one  tremendous  shout,  while  the  aged  santon,  who  seemed  to  be 
endued  with  the  strength  of  Antar  (the  Arab  Hercules,  who,  fable 
sayeth,  slew  eight  hundred  men  in  one  battle),  actually  laid  a  hand 
on  our  regimental  colours,  and  brandished  his  mace  above  the  head 
of  poor  Popkins,  whose  fortunes  and  flute-playing  had  assuredly- 
ended  there  together,  had  not  my  servant  Buff  rushed  forward,  and 
with  the  butt-end  of  his  musket  dealt  Noureddin  a  blow  which 
knocked  the  last  of  his  teeth  and  a  mouthful  of  beard  down  his  throat 
together.  He  fell  backward ;  a  shot  from  the  fusil  of  a  Sepoy  struck 
him  in  the  spine,  and  extinguished  for  ever  the  Lamp  of  Reiigion. 
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Rendered  fui-ious  by  the  santon's  fall,  Mohamed  cor.tinued  to  prt-M 
upon  us,  and  with,  liis  long  lance  made  frantic  attevnpts  to  reach 
Langley,  vrhom  he  recognised  in  the  ranks,  and  who,  beyond  a  doubt, 
must  have  been  slain,  but  for  the  noble  manner  in  which  "  the 
Queen's  Own  "  closed  around  him. 

"  Come  from  among  thy  fellows,  thou  robber  of  my  sister,  and, 
AHah  ho  Ackbar,m?iV  our  meeting  be  fortunate  !'*'  cried  the  fiery  emir. 
"'  On,  on,  my  childi'en  of  Ishmaer;  we  laugh  to  scorn  those  beardless 
Kafirs — on,  in  the  name  of  the  only  Prophet  I  The  black-browed  girls 
of  Pai*adise,  with  green  scarfs  around  their  slender  waists  and  bosoms 
whiter  than  the  snows  of  Kaf,  lon^  for  us!  Oh  happy,  thou 
Koureddin,  who  abeadv  tastest  of  the  jovs  that  await  the  brave  and 
true  !'■' 

"  D — n  that  fellow,"  cried  O'Hara ;  "  front  rank,  there — shampoo 
him  with  the  butts  of  your  muskets,  some  of  you." 

Bull  had  again  clubbed  his  firelock,  when  Langley  seized  his  arm ; 
but  at  that  moment  a  shot  from  a  corporal  named  Boyle  pierced  the 
proud  heart  of  the  emir,  and  he  sank  from  his  relvet  saddle,  stone 
dead,  on  the  heap  below. 

"  Poor  Mcharaed  !"  exclaimed  LanErley  ;  "  I  would  fain  have 
spared  him  for  the  sake  of  the  orphan  Amina.'"' 

His  faithful  follower,  Kior  Ibn  Kogia,  was  slain  almost  at  the  same 
moment,  as  he  lamented  over  his  wounded  horse — his  favourite 
Gazelle,  and  thek  red  blood  mingled  together  in  the  gutter  of  the 
street.  There  also  fell  that  honest  old  warrior  Abu  Jahl,  who,  con- 
fident in  his  steel  cap  and  tippet  of  mail,  which  were  engraved  with 
charms,  and  strong  in  the  belief  of  seven  potent  talismans,  which 
were  bound  about  his  sword  arm,  strove  hard  to  avenge  on  me  the 
affront  I  had  put  upon  the  voluptuary,  his  mistress ;  ^d  he  died  like 
the  rest,  with  his  hand  on  his  sabre,  his  face  to  the  enemy,  and  the 
splendours  of  Paradise  opening  to  his  view. 

On  perceiving  this  slaiighter,  the  old  Sheikh  Abdulmelik,  though 
brave  as  a  Janissary,  Mahinoud  Ali  Badr,  Jaffer  the  Abdala,  and  the 
Sheikh  or  Sultan  Almied  of  the  PuthaHs,  fairly  turned  and  fled.  As 
the  latter  dashed  off  at  full  gallop,  through  a  dense  mob  of  the 
imaum's  swarthy  matchlockmen,  he  turned  round  in  his  saddle,  and 
aided  by  the  last  gleam  of  the  burning  mosque,  drew  his  bow,  and, 
like  a  Parthian  of  other  times,  shot  an  arrow  which  piiined  to  the 
earth  Sergeant  Edinond,  of  my  company,  and  slew  him. 

A  general  fliirht  now  took  place ;  the  imaum's  horse-gnard,  his 
matchlockmen,  his  camel  artillerists,  the  spearmen  of  Kaa-el-Bun,  the 
"wild  Abdali,  and  the  more  barbarous  Bedouins  and  Puthalis,  all 
mingled  together  in  one  indiscriminate  mass  of  fugitives,  and  riding 
or  treading  each  other  down,  fled  by  the  only  clear  avenue  from  the 
maidaun,  a  street  to  the  westward,  abandoning  to  our  victorious 
fcoLliers  the  city  of  Sana,  and  leaving  in  our  hands  the  sacred  person 
of  the  imaum,  as  well  as  his  two  consecrated  standards. 
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'Iliis  was  just  about  the  breaking  of  the  dawn. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  aspect  of  the  corpse-encumbered 
maidaun,  or  the  avenues  which  led  to  it,  and  the  scenes  of  uproar 
that  followed,  as  musket  shots  and  musket  butts  were  freely  applied 
to  every  lockfast  door  and  place,  and  our  soldiers  rovecT  as  they 
pleased — through  dwelling-house  and  mosque,  bezestien  and  bazaar, 
and  overhaided  many  a  secluded  anderun  ;  neither  will  I  dwell  on  the 
repulsive  aspect  of  the  dead,  or  the  agonies  of  the  wounded,  to  whom 
SpJiat  and  his  assistants  attended  just  where  they  lay,  and  replaced 
by  liiit  bandages  the  sUces  of  raw  horse  and  camel  flesh  which  the 
Arabs  were  applying  to  bayonet  stabs  and  sword  cuts.  The  moment 
the  conflict  was  fairly  over,  and  we  were  in  complete  possession  of 
the  town,  I  sprang  from  my  company  to  O'Hara,  obtained  leave  to 
return  to  the  camp  with  a  small  party,  and  hastened  away  to  rejoin, 
my  rescued  Cecil. 

In  this  aff'air  only  one  officer  and  about  a  hundred  of  our  men 
■were  killed  and  wounded ;  but  there  were  five  times  that  number  of 
the  enemy,  whose  powder-magazine  andprincipal  mosque  we  destroyed, 
seizing  or  spiking  at  the  same  time  all  their  guns,  which  were  very 
old.  Thus  we  succeeded  in  completely  humbling  the  Corner  Stone  of 
the  House  of  Wisdom,  the  tyrannical  old  Imaum  Solyman,  and  giving 
him  a  lesson  which  did  him  infinite  good.  "We  made  our  own  terms 
with  him,  and  marching  back  to  Aden  by  Damar,  Abb,  and  Jennade, 
have  never  since  been  molested  by  him  or  his  people. 
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Eemoved  to  other  scenes,  where  kind  friends  siuTounded  her,  Cecil 
soon  recovered  from  all  she  had  endui-ed  ;  though,  for  a  time,  I  was 
frequently  alarmed  by  the  earnest  expression,'  and  wild  dilation  of 
her  eyes,  when  she  gazed  on  me ;  and  then  a  terrible  fear  would 
come  over  my  heart,  lest  past  events  might  have  injured  her  under- 
standing; but,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  this  proved  to  be 
merely  a  false  impression. 

Recent  occurrences  had  given  her  such  an  unconquerable  aversion 
for  Ai'abia,  and  all  connected  with  it,  that  some  time  elapsed  before 
she  coidd  endure  and  leam  to  love  poor  httle  Amina,  who  was,  indeed, 
loveable  as  a  child ;  but  months  rolled  on,  and  the  summer  saw  them 
gi-ow  imto  each  other  like  two  sisters,  and  Cecd  learned  to  laugh  at 
her  first  interview  with  the  emir's  sister  in  her  tent  at  Sana,  when 
she  shrunk  back  with  aversion. 

"  Oh !  it  is  an  Arab  ! "  she  exclauned,  and,  shuddering,  dosed  hsr 
eyes.     Then  said  Amina, 

*'  'Why  do  you  shi-ink  from  me,  Frankish  lady  ?    I  am  a  poor  girl. 
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who  love  you  very  much.  Look  at  me — I  am  not  ugly—  I  am  not 
base ;  my'^brother  is  a  brave  emir — Oh,  love  me !  Kiss  poor  Aiiuna, 
and  she  will  be  as  your  sister." 

*  *  -:>  *  * 

I  hasten  now  with  pleasure  to  another  scene. 

It  is  a  beautiful  evening,  and  the  arid  promontory  of  Aden,  with 
its  deep  blue  bay,  its  hard  white  sands  and  caverned  rocks  are  bathed 
in  the  warm  light  of  a  western  sun — the  glorious  sun  of  Arabia 
Felix ;  the  whole  guK,  where  its  waters  blend  into  the  Indian  Sea, 
are  rolling  their  waves  in  saffron  light.  The  towers  of  the  Turkish 
wall,  the  stupendous  peaks  of  Ad,  the  redoubt  of  Dhurub-el-Hosh, 
the  minarets  of  the  ruined  mosque,  the  British  cantonments,  and  the 
old  tomb  of  the  Sheikh  Eidruse,  with  its  dome  and  colonnade,  under 
wliich  he  sleeps  with  five  of  his  turbaned  descendants,  aU  laid  with 
their  feet  towards  Mecca,  are  gilded  by  that  beautiful  sun ;  and  the 
Simalee  fishermen,  who  yet  adhere  to  the  ancient  Sabsean  faith,  are 
adoriug  it  as  their  god  of  light  and  heat,  while  offering  up  a  black- 
cock's blood  with  the  smoke  of  fragrant  incense. 

It  is  evening  in  Aden. 

A  numerous  and  animated  group  of  British  soldiers  are  crowding 
on  Steamer  Poiut,  among  the  Arab  fishermen  and  coalheavers,  sellers 
of  ginger  beer,  Parsees,  Jews,  and  Simalees,  who  usually  throng  it ; 
the"  soldiers  are  all  men  of  "the  Queen's  Own,"  and  they  wave 
their  forage  caps,  and  give  three  hearty  cheers,  as  the  Eugenie,  one 
of  the  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company's  most  magnificent  ships, 
rapidly  leaves  the  pier  with  the  black  smoke  rolling  from  her  funnel 
over  head,  and  her  gigantic  paddles  plougliing  up  the  shinin.g  sea 
below,  as  the  hehnsman  turns  her  gilded  prow  towards  the  straits  of 
Bab-el-Mandib. 

Amid  that  showy  and  fashionable  throng  upon  the  poop,  who 
warmly  responded  to  the  heartv  farewell — the  honest  British  cheer 
of  those  who  are  left  so  far  behind — are  two  yomig  ladies,  whose 
white  marriage  bonnets,  and  white  virgin  flowers,  declare  tliem 
brides ;  and  one  of  these,  who?e  deep  black  eyes  and  wavy  hair 
bespeak  her  Eastern  origin,  Is  weeping  as  she  hangs  upon  her  lius- 
band's  arm,  while  the  other,  as  she  clasps  her  hands  upon  the  arm 
of  him  she  had  so  lately  vowed  to  love  with  her  whole  heart,  is  gazing 
upon  the  shining  water  and  the  receding  shore,  with  a  quiet  but 
dreamy  snule  upon  her  sweet  wan  face,  as  if,  like  one  acquainted 
long  with  sorrow,  she  were  mentally  pondering  wliether  her  happi- 
ness was  complete,  and  that  she  was  indeed  bidding  adieu  to  the 
scene  of  so  many  woes  for  ever ! 

The  reader  will  easily  recognise  these  four,  who  are  thus  happily 
and  auspiciously  commencing  the  overland  route  for  Britain. 

I  have  omitted  to  describe  the  nuptial  ceremony  performed  by  a 
stray  missionary  on  his  way  to  Bombay,  the  jovial  supper,  the  ball 
given  by  the  right  good  fellows  of  the'  garrison  on  ttie  occasion  of 
tne  double  marriage^  and  our  parting  from  them  on  leave  of  absence  | 
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how  the  red  whiskered  Dreghom  and  O'Hara  gave  the  brides  away; 
how  one  "came  out"  in  a  Scotch  reel,  and  the  other  in  an  Irish  jiff,, 
with  the  thermometer  at  101  in  the  shade ;  how  our  band  performed, 
what  OTlamiigan  styled  "  soft  barbarian  aii's/'  in  honour  of  Fred's 
black-eyed  bride ;  and  how  Popkins  on  the  flute  achieved  the  "  Araby 
Maid,"  to  his  oato  entire  satisfaction;  or  how  the  last  mute  and  dis- 
tant wave  of  the  caps  on  Steamer  Point  made  a  sad  chord  vibrate  in 
my  heart,  as  I  left  my  old  regiment,  the  gallant  Queen's  Otcn,  so 
far  behind  me. 

The  steamer  sped  on,  and  Aden's  splintered  peaks  soon  melted 
into  the  darkening  evening  sea. 

Next  morning  the  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandib  opened  before  us  ;  on 
our  larboard  bow  rose  the  Isle  of  Perim,  where  an  old  grey  stone 
marks  the  grave  of  my  countryman,  Captain  Bower,  of  Kincaldrum, 
buried  there  sixty  years  ago ;  and  then  the  wedge-like  rocks  of  Ras 
Bab-el-Mandib  rose  upon  the  starboard;  the  ocean  was  tinted 
with  purple  and  yellow,  while  the  shores  were  saffron  and  green. 

The  high  land  of  Africa  and  the  peak  of  Assab  were  visible  as 
we  left  the  black  and  rugged  Cape  of  Buiials  far  astern. 

Through  the  Gate  of  Tears  tie  rising  sun  shone  joyously  with  a 
new  and  wonderous  glory  as  we  passed  in,  and  steamed  proudly  and 
joyously  up  the  bright  morning  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  the'  high 
road  to  our  homes. 
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